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The Hindu World” is the first general 
encyclopaedia of the vast world of 
Hinduism in two volumes. It succeeds in 
achieving the impossible task of 
covering almost every facet of Hindu life 
and thought embodying the result of 
recent scholarship as well as the 
traditional point of view. It contains over 
p 700 lucidly written articles on a wide 
i vi range of subjects ranging from as lesser 
known subjects as dress, diet, alchemy 
magic, tantrism, medicine, magic, 
erotics, science, dance festivals and 
handicrafts to religion, philosophy, yoga, 
art, music, architecture, history, and 
mythology. 

The articles give a comprehensive 
account of the subject and by a system 
of cross references all topics related to it 
is interlinked so that a single theme is 
traced through the whole book. Backed 
by an Index of over 8000 items, the 
encyclopaedia is a unique reference book 
as well as a treasury of Sanskrit terms 
and names. 
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MADHVA ( 1197 - 1280 ), philosopher-founder of dualism, also called Ananda- 
tlrtha, was a Kanarese brahmin bom in a village near Udipi, about sixty 
miles north of Mangalore. A prodigy of learning he was said to have mastered 
the Vedas and Vedangas before the age of five. While still a boy he once 
disappeared from home and was eventually found after four days in the 
temple teaching both gods and men how to worship Vishnu. As he grew up he 
became convinced of the error of Vedantic monism and resolved to show up 
its folly and falsity. He took leave of his parents, much to their disappoint¬ 
ment as he was their only child, and became a wandering preacher. 

Touring South India Madhva visited Trivandrum, and the stronghold of 
Vedanta, Sringeri, where Sankara had established a math or monastery four 
centuries earlier. At RameSvaram he had a series of discourses with the 
Vedantists and wrote his well-known commentary on the Bhagavad-gita 
and the Vedanta-sutra. Proceeding to the north he visited Banaras and on the 
way performed many miracles, such as multiplying loaves to meet the needs 
of his followers, walking on water, and stilling the angry waves of the stormy 
sea. He spoke of giving out the 'good news', and 'fishing for men*. 

Always a great controversialist, he studied Persian in order to make his 
arguments against the Muslims more effective, and ably defended his theses 
against the mullas. He finally settled down at Udipi his birthplace where he 
founded the Madhva sect. Although he wrote in Sanskrit he inspired many 
Kanarese religious works. Members of the sect still exist in large numbers in 
the Kanarese districts of Bombay, in Mysore and the west coast of 
India. 

Madhva was a strenuous opponent of Sankara’s advaita, non-dualistic 
philosophy. In his system, referred to as dvaita, or dualism, Brahma or God 
is supreme, and the cause of the world, yet is essentially different from the 
jiva, or the human soul. Both have a real and eternally distinct essence. This 
distinction between Brahma and jiva is fundamental, and it is a fallacy to 
think that they are different in the world of sathsutu (birth-and-death) but 
identical when the jiva is freed. Though absolutely dependent on Brahma, 
the jiva is an active and responsible agent, albeit imperfect. 

The Madhvas worship Vishiiu though some do not exclude Siva. Vayu the 
son of Vishnu helps mankind to gain the saving knowledge and obtain 
release. By his followers Madhva is regarded as a reincarnation of Vayu, bom 
for the purpose of destroying the pernicious doctrines of advaita. Like 
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KSmanuja, Madhvaadopted *£*»-« 

SSSSSSSJa-*-; 

lSSESS«K"ilSS“~f{ 11 

SS one of the few important Hindu thinkers who beheyed m eternal 
damnation. According to him those in hell, like those eternally liberated, are 
not subject to birth and rebirth. Ordinary men, however continue the cycle 
of birth and rebirth. The doctrines of the exclusive mediatorship o! Vayu, 
son of Vishnu, the miracles associated with Madhva s name, and the mis- 
sionary zeal of the Madhvas strongly suggest Christian influence. 


Books 

I. Aiyax, C. N. K. Sri Madhwa and Madhwaism, Madras, 1936- 
II. Ffran darlrar , R. G. Vaisnavism, Saivism 6* Minor Religious Systems, 
Strassburg, 1913. 

HI. Padmanabhacharya, S. Life & Teachings of Sri Madhva, Madras, 1913. 
IV. Singh, Pritam. Saints &■ Sages of India, New Delhi, 1948. 


MADRA (or Madraka), an ancient Saka tribe, not mentioned in the early 
Vedic records, but known to have occupied the north-western regions of 
India, from Kashmir eastwards towards the Chenab, from about the fifth 
century bc. Modem Sialkot derives its name from their ancient capital, 
Sakala or 'Saka Town’. Founded probably as a result of a Scythian incursion 
before the time of Alexander, it was described as a city of great beauty and 
considerable size in the time of Menander the Bactrian Greek king, who made 
it his capital. 

In the Puranas the Madras are classed with the Gandharans, Yavanas and 
other barbarian, outcaste tribes. They earned notoriety as an outlandish 
people with wicked customs. The Mahabharata refers to them as ‘befouled 
and untutored’ people, who drink heavily, eat cow’s flesh, sing unrhymed 
rubbish, make water standing like camels and cattle, dance unclothed and 
follow their lusts openly with whoever is at hand. 

On the other hand the Brahman as state that learned members of the 
Madra tribe were exponents of Vedic lore and that the sages of northern India 
repaired to the Madra country to study the Vedas. Owing to the beauty of 
their women many Indian princes of KaSI, Kalinga, Vanga and other prin¬ 
cipalities sought brides from among the Madras. Savitri* was a Madra prin¬ 
cess, and so was Madri*, second wife of Pandu. Madri’s brother Salya, first a 
friend of the Pandavas, went over to the Kaurava side during the Maha¬ 
bharata war, and acted as the charioteer of Kama in the great battle of 
Kurukshetra, and on Kama’s death succeeded him as commander-in-chief 
of the army on the last day of the battle. He was slain by Yudhishthira, the 
eldest Pandava prince. 

Like their neighbours the Kambojas, the Madra people migrated through 
the Gangetic plain towards Bengal, and we find them in the ninth centurv as 
allies of the Pala* kings of Bengal (I, p. 59 ). 
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Books 

I. Law, B. C. Tribes in Ancient India, Poona, 1943. 

II. Raychaudhuri, H. Political History of Ancient India, Ca ;utta, 6th Ed., 1953. 

III. Tam, W. W. The Greeks in Bactria and India, Londor 1938. 

MAGA, the name of an ancient sun-worshipping people associated with 
Sakadvipa of Vedic legend, who were ruled by a class of hierophants. Many 
theories have been advanced to account for their origin and their association 
with India. It appears that they were an integral part of the indigenous 
population of Elam. The Elamites belong to that category of unidentifiable 
peoples that includes the Mycenaeans, Pelasgians, Phrygians, Etruscans and 
others, although these were not necessarily related stocks. Authorities claim 
variously that the Maga were of Akkadian, Mongolian or even Negro origin. 
Elam, of which Susa was the capital, already had an advanced culture in 
4500 bc, cultivated grains, domesticated animals, had a hieroglyphic writing, 
and used the chakra symbol. 

Their religious leaders were the sorcerer-priests known as the magi, from 
which the word magic, is derived. They were near enough to Babylon for the 
great Nebuchadnezzar to consult their ‘magicians' to interpret his mysterious 
dreams. Sometimes identified with the Chaldeans they were perhaps related 
to the Sumerian people upon the ruins of whose kingdom the First Baby¬ 
lonian Empire was reared. Aristotle’s statement that the magi were even 
more ancient than the Egyptians would not appear to be quite devoid of 
plausibility. 

The Maga religion was associated with the raising of megalithic monu¬ 
ments, the practice of sorcery, the reading and interpretation of celestial 
signs, the adoration of the serpent and the sun, the worship of fire, and 
devotion to the Mother Goddess. Orgiastic rites and sexual mutilation were 
linked with this religion and it may have influenced both the libidinous cults 
and the ascetic systems of the Ancient Middle East and Indus Valley India. 

The magi possessed a deep knowledge of the black arts combined with a 
natural predilection for witchcraft and sorcery, which helped them to secure 
high priestly offices not only under the Babylonians and Assyrians, but under 
the Medes and Persians, the kings of ancient India, and later still under the 
Parthian and Scythian rulers. 

The first Aryan migration to the south Iranian plateau dislodged some of 
the magian tribes who moved eastwards along the coast through Gedrosia 
into India. Their appearance on the Indian scene preceded the Aryan inva¬ 
sion, so they must have witnessed the Indus Valley civilization at its zenith. 
Here also their superior knowledge of architecture, astrology, medicine and 
the black arts, enabled them to secure positions of influence, and, known as 
the maya or maga they formed the new priestly aristocracy of the various 
Indian tribes against whom the Aryans had to contend when they entered 
the Indian plains. According to Professor Ghose there is a close connection 
between the magi and the pre-Vedic Indian priestly hierarchy. Scholars have 
also found some resemblance between the Indus Valley and Elamite scripts, 
and Professor J. N. Banerjea declares, 'The Magas of India are the same as 
the Magi, the priestly class of ancient Iran' (VII, p. 72 ). 
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,, 1 -r.p Ramavana, the Muhabharutu and the 

References to the Magas occur m J^^at attribute the erection, by 
Porisas. Those passages m tte J 1 "” „„ at ed palaces with 

“SSmfc'sortedtytfitaind columns to the giants Danava Maya 
arches and roots supporieu y _ + p x er + 0 the magi. In several 

^sHUe^Maya" the ^me of l asura, a skilled artificer, magician and 
SS oSonomy. The Rd,mya„a speaks of the architect namedMaya 
, -u *if t ofiVs fin Cevlon) the greatest metropolis of the epic period. This 
S ° ^Wt i^ mechaSca, devices for the defence of the island 
S« a scale of profound astonishment to the invaders pursuing 
RSvana These references, says Raghavan. 'gain some scgmficance when we 
bear in mind the relation of Maya with the Asuras, and of the Asuras with 
Iran and the Near West, and the continuous contact which ancient India had 
with, these neighbouring and cognate civilizations in the West (ViU, p. 5)- 
So abundant are the allusions to the magi in Indian tradition that Max 
Muller believed that they were originally from India. He said, It can be proved, 
even by geographical evidence, that Zoroastrians had settled in India before 
they immigrated to Persia’ (IV, p. 2 ). We are not aware of these proofs, but 
-the testimony of magian presence must have been strong to have influenced 
the opinion of so eminent an authority. Clearchus of Soli, Aristotle s pupil, 
considered the Indian gymnosophists (yogis) to be the descendants of the magi. 
There is an ancient account which relates how Samba, a son of Krishna, 
constructed a temple to Surya the sun god on the banks of the Chenab, and 
how he brought over to India certain Maga priests from Sakadvipa in Persia. 
These Magas were the descendants of Jarasasta (Zarathustra, or Zoroaster) 
son of the sun god, who united with the daughter of a priest of the sun and 


became the progenitor of all the Magas. 

. The route of the magian migration into India has been only tentatively 
traced. They presumably came by way of the Indus valley for here they left 
some evidence of their culture, if their affinity with the Vratyas* be accepted. 
Bhandarkar says, ‘It seems that the Vratya cult, which afterwards developed 
into Saivisin originally came to the Indus valley with the migration of the 
Magadhas from outside India’ (I, p. 48 ). The designation Magadha is of some 
significance, for it would suggest that the Magas settled down in southern 
Bihar in the region known after them as Magadha, which also became the 
chief focus of Vratya culture. The same line of migration from the north¬ 
west through the Gangetic plain to Bengal was followed by several other 
tribes such as the Kamboja, Madra, and Ambashtha peoples. 

The earliest known cultural centres of ancient India were located in the 
Indus Valley and the lower Gangetic plain, and in both places the religious 
and cultural evolution seems to have run along similar lines. Their art was 
strikingly similar. Modem archaeologists who have studied the Indus Valley 
toys find them ‘exactly similar to those still made in Bengal today’, and 
Coomaraswamy believed that ‘the folk arts that survive in Bengal are 
directly descended from the Indus Valley’ (VI, p. 10 ). 

The Magas brought with them to Magadha strange customs and new 
religious and social practices that stamped them as a class apart. In Bengal 
they became adepts in astrology, in Bihar in medicine, both sciences closely 
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associated with them. Oldenberg held that Magadha was the abode of the first 
Aryan immigrants, i.e. pioneers in advance of the general body of Aryans 
and as such looked down upon by their later brethren. Powerful hierophants’ 
they were subsequently classed as Maga-Brahmins and accepted as a sect 
of the twice-born who had been rendered outcaste by default, through 
neglect of the Vedic religious ceremonial and observance of unorthodox rites. 

Adoration of the sun in its form of fire was the chief feature of magi 
worship. But besides the sun, other heavenly bodies also received their 
homage, notably Saturn, and the earliest fire-temples built by the magians in 
India were dedicated to this planet or to the sun. The tradition of magians 

uilding temples dedicated to the sun and heavenly bodies survived in India 
till comparatively recent times, and frequently some evidence is still found 
to be preserved of these ancient associations. The walls of the eleventh 
century sun-temple of Modera have representations of the sun god with 
Central Asian boots and a belt. An inscription dated the twelfth century 
ad found near Gaya mentions magian or Persian priests who constructed 
sun temples in India. It is indeed of some interest to remark how manv sacred 
cities of the Hindus are Zoroastrian or Maga foundations, among them 
Mathura, Dvaraka, Gaya and Konarak (see towns). The possible influence of 
Zoroastrianism* on Buddha’s life and teachings has been pointed out by 
/ scholars, and although the evidence does not warrant any specific con¬ 
clusions along this line, it still seems to merit further enquiry. 

Against the background of such information as has been gleaned through 
the study of comparative cultures the Magas loom as a shadowy but distinct 
entity. Who they were, and the precise nature of their contribution to Indian 
civilization is still unknown. Little can be said about them and that too with 
considerable caution. 

Books 

I. Bhandarkar, D. R. Some Aspects of Ancient. Indian Culture , Madras, 1940. 

II. Durant, W. The Story of Civilization, New York, 1935. 

III, Ghose, N, The Aryan Trail in Iran and India, Calcutta, 1937. 

IV, Hodivala, S. K. Parsis of Ancient India, Bombay, i<fzo. . 

V. Mansouri, S. M. Art-Culture of India & Egypt, Calcutta, 19^9/ 

VI. Mookerjee, A. Folk Art of Bengal, Calcutta, 1946. 

VII. Morgan, K. W. (Ed.) The Religion of the Hindus, New York, 1953. 

VIII. Raghavan, V. Yantras, of Mechanical Contrivances in Ancient India, 
Bangalore, 1952. 

IX. Samaddar, J. N. The Glories of Magadha, Patna, 192 5. 

X. Vidyarthi, L. P. The Sacred Complex in Hindu Gaya, Bombay, 196T. 

MAGADHA, one of the earliest historical kingdoms of northern India whose 
story can be dated with some degree of certainty. The name Magadha is 
believed to be connected with the Maga* people, and the inhabitants are 
sometimes associated with the Vratyas, and also frequently identified with 
the non-Aryan Kikata of the Rig-veda. Magadha was known for the grace 
and beauty of its women, and for the sweetness of its singers. At the same 
time it was a region execrated for its racial impurity, and was always regarded 
as beyond the pale of Aryan civilization. References to the inhabitants in the 
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Aranyakas and Upahishads are invariably derogatory Only degraded 
Sins lived there, and immigration to that area was forbidden on pain of 
penance, a prohibition which was observed by certain brahmms till quite 

16 Bv the sixth century B c Magadha ranked with the leading ntahajanapadas* 
or early autonomous states mentioned in the Buddhist and Jam chronicles. 
Its first capital, Rajagriha (or Girivraja), between Patna and Gaya became 
in epic times the capital of Jarasandha, later the scene of the first great 
Buddhist Council in 483 bc. Girdled by seven hills, this fortified town had 
immensely strong walls of cyclopean proportions constructed with undressed 
stone blocks between three and four feet in length. 

Much uncertainty surrounds the dynasties ruling Magadha at the begin¬ 
ning of the historical period, since the genealogies given in the Buddhist 
Mahavamsa, the Puranas, the Jain records and ASvaghosha and other 
authorities vary considerably both in chronological dating and dynastic 
succession. 

The earliest dynasty seems to have been the BARHADRATHA, of which 
virt u ally nothing is known except that the last king of the line, Ripunjaya, 
was killed by his minister who established the HARYANKA dynasty of the 
Great Nagas, which rose to prominence under Bimbisara (c. ?554 BC )> founder 
of Magadha's greatness. Bimbisara had five hundred wives, and furthered his 
territorial ambitions by his matrimonial alliances. According to Buddhist 
tradition Bimbisara was slowly starved to death or poisoned by Ajfitasatru 
(c. 485 bc) his son by a Lichchhavi princess, at the instigation of Devadatta, 
Buddha’s wicked cousin. Having accomplished this act of parricide Ajataiatru 
ascended the throne, but unable to find peace he later confessed his crime to 
Buddha. In an ensuing conflict he worsted Prasenajit of Kosala, Bimbisara's 
brother-in-law, and annexed some of his territory. He also founded the 
fortress of Pataliputra*, which his son and successor Udayi (c. 450 bc) made 
the capital of Magadha. 

The next dynasty, that of the SAISUNAGA (c. 430-364 bc) or Lesser 
Nagas, a subsidiary branch of the Great Nagas, was founded by Sifinnflg a. or 
Susunaga (c. 430 bc) son of a Lichchhavi prince and a courtesan. Si^unaga’s 
son Kakavarna (c. 390 bc) ‘black-skinned’, also called.Kalaioka, succeeded 
him, and is described as ‘good to his subjects, a hater of brahmins, and a 
great non-believer’, though a staunch Buddhist. The second Buddhist 
Council of VaiSali (c. 390 bc) was held during his reign, if not directly under 
his auspices. 

Jain and Buddhist records relate that the queen of the last §ai£unaga 
monarch became enamoured of a Sudra barber named Mahapadma Nanda 
who was able with her collusion to kill the king, and establish the NANDA* 

dynasty (364-322 bc) whose kings were on the throne of Magadha when 
Alexander invaded India. 

The last member of the unpopular Nanda line died in 322 bc at the hands 
of Chandragupta Maurya, founder of the MAURYA* dynasty (322-183 bc) 
whose most famous member was ASoka*. A brahminical reaction set in as 
soon as the strong paternal hand of Aioka was removed on his death in 232 
bc, and by the middle of the second century bc the kingdom bordered on 
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chaos jtn i 83 bc the downfall of the last of the Mauryas, the Buddhist 
Bphadratha was engineered by the brahmin coterie who found an instrument 
for their designs m the commander-in-chief Pushyamitra; he slew the kin? 

S d x, ne aS the firSt ° f Hindu SUNGA* dynasty (c. 183- 

72 Be) of Magadha. There followed ten iuhga kings, the last of whom was so 

dissolute a character that he aroused universal hostility and the brahmins 
conspired to murder him. “ 

Vasudeva, the minister of the last Sunga, who successfully led the con- 
spiracy was crowned king of the new KANVA line (72-28 bc). The Kanvas 
established by treachery and violence, lasted for less than half a century, and 
like the Sungas failed to fulfil the aspirations of their indefatigable brahmin 
sponsors. The fourth and last Kanva was slain by the Andhra ruler of the 
batavahana dypasty in an attack on Pataliputra in 28 bc. 

Magadha, however, continued to exercise great intellectual influence 
because it remained the heart of Buddhist cultural activity. The Hindu 
princes of northern India had to wait for more than three centuries before 
they coula make their next effective bid for supremacy, for by this time the 
Dravidians ruled the south, and the Greek, Mongolian and Persian kings 
dominated the north and north-west of India. 

. ^ beginning of the fourth century Magadha once more rose to political 
importance under the Imperial Guptas, after whom it passed to Harsha 
when his power overshadowed the remnants of the declining Gupta empire. 
After Harsha s death its destiny was linked with the dynasties of Kanauj 
and Bengal until it fell to the Muslims. 


Books 

I. Samaddar, J. N. The Glories of Magadha, Patna, 1925. 

II. Sinha, B. P .The Decline of the Kingdom of Magadha, Patna, 1954. (See also 
under History.) 


Eft&GHA (ad ?700-900?) Sanskrit poet, the grandson of a minister to a king' 
of northern India. In the twenty cantos of his masterpiece, the mahdkdvya, 
SHupdlavadha , he relates with extraordinary metrical invention and wonder¬ 
ful command of the ornaments of style*, the episode from the Mahdbhdrata 
of the slaying (vadha) of Si^upala king of Chedi by Krishna^because he had so 
reviled the god. 

Like other writers of great kavyas , Magha introduces with supreme dex¬ 
terity all manner of verbal tricks into his writing. A canto read backwards is 
identical with the preceding canto read in the ordinary way; some lines have 
two meanings, according to the way in which the compound words are 
divided; there are stanzas which look like geometrical figures, or a lotus vase, 
or a crescent moon; lines in which only two or three consonants are used. 

Magha was another of the host of Sanskrit bards of the technique of love, 
who fulsomely described the female form and the delights of sex. Like 
Kalidasa, Magha is also a poet's poet, and many Sanskrit writers were 
nurtured on the study of ‘Magha and Megha*, the latter referring to 
KalidSsa's MeghadtUa . 

One legend although anachronistic is worth recounting. As the great rival 
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of Kalidasa, Magha was once invited to Ujjain by King V^ramaditya, to. 
comite for the laureate with Kalidasa. The latter, aware of Magha s reputa- 
Z went to the frontiers of the kingdom to meet him and begged him to 
display his art for the benefit of the villagers gathered to receive him. Mag a 
courteously complied, giving a wonderful display of his graceful and sophisti¬ 
cated art, but was met with silence by the unappreciative yokels. Kahdasa 
then recited a simple piece and met with resounding applause. The bewildered 
Magha concluded that the court of Vikramaditya must consist of persons of 
low critical faculties, and when he appeared before the scintillating court a 
week later, he recited only simple unadorned poetry, while Kalidasa now 
employed all the resources of his genius and so won the prize. Kalidasa then 
came forward with his prize and presented it to his rival, confessing that he 
had won it by a ruse, and that Magha’s mastery in the domain of poetry was 
unsurpassed. But Magha graciously returned the prize saying it was indeed 
Kalidasa’s since he knew his audience and had aptly recited pieces suited to 
their understanding, whereas he himself had utterly misjudged his hearers 
on both occasions and had therefore been a blunderer, lacking in true poetic 
perception. 


Books 

I. Kak, R.. and H. Sastri (Ed.). 
also under Sanskrit.) 


Magha’s Sisupalabadha, Srinagar, 1935. ($ ee 


MAHABHARATA, one of the two great epic poems of the Hindus, the other 
being the Ramayana. Probably the longest of all the world’s epics, the 
Mahabharata is a vast anthological miscellany of pre-Aryan and Aryan 
material. It is believed to have started as a short ballad in prose and verse 
first composed in Prakrit, with some early additional material also in Prakrit. 
The language in which it is now preserved is something between Vedic and 
Classical Sanskrit. The Mahabharata tells the story of the descendants of 
Bharata, the eponymous founder of the great Indian families of yore, 
reaching its climax in the war of succession between the Kauravas and 
Pandavas. The chief protagonists, long deemed to be of ‘pure Aryan descent’, 
are now believed to have been 'mixed Aryans’, if not entirely non-Aryan. 

The original Prakrit ballad was at some later date elaborated into a larger 
work in Sanskrit consisting of 8,000 slokas, which is taken by some scholars 
to be the original length of the Sanskrit epic. According to legend its author 
was the sage Vyasa, who composed it in 24,000 verses, although another 
tradition has it that Vyasa only arranged the material, which was con¬ 
siderably more voluminous. He was assisted in his task by the sage Paila, 
who had previously helped him in compiling the Vedas. Vyasa dictated the 
poem to GaneSa the elephant god, and then taught it to one of his pupils. 
This pupil, VaiSampayana, himself the guru of Yajnavalkya and teacher of 
the Black Yajur-veda, recited the epic for the first time during the intervals 
of the great ceremonial sacrifice of Janamejaya, grandson of Abhimanyu*. 
In the present text Variampayana is the speaker. In another legend a sauti 

° r b * a ?lu Sage ( s “^ ==bard ) named Ugrairavas, son of Lomaharshana, first 
recited the epic before an assembly of sages at the twelve-year sacrifice of 


oZuriZ" GtilSamadil * in the *™t of Nimisha (or Naimisha) near th. 

j_ * P resent the Mahabhdrata consists of no.ooo couplets, or 220 000 lines 

men? *> arVan ' the Hariva^T^ 

IS S ma kes th 1S megatome the largest such compendium in the 

size much S onrr- th l the W ? rk has _ ex P ai l ded to ma ny times its original 
j . . being the result of brahminical accretions. 

and iufSt™ 65 be i iefS “ reveaIed in the Mahabhdrata are not coherent 

metre 1 stvle and ^ t contradictor y> “ d an examination of the 

metre, style and structure, shows that it is not an integrated whole but has 

SerabW CtCd t0 Tevision and modification and has received con- 

slnTS d-ff Crem f en f /° m ? VCrSe sources - A host of PO^s and editors, parti- 
°L dl ?! re H S6CtS and P ro P a g a tors of new doctrines have through the 
ages added to the matenal, and tampered with the fabric of the story /There 
is a theory that at some stage in its development the epic may have been 
re-wntten by a Pandava partisan, making the Kauravas, who werelS 
m-igmal heroes, into the villains. Some time between 200 bc and ad 200 
Knshna was made the chief deity of the epic. 

The story’ itself occupies only about one fourth of the poem. The rest is 
episodical, comprising cosmology, tlieogony, statecraft, the science of war, 
ethics, legendary history, mythology, fairy tales, and several digressions and 
philosophical interludes, of which the best known is the Bhagavadgitd. The 
most notable divagations are the result of brahminical redactions of the text 
wh f r ® t ^ e relj p ous and priestly interest is made to overshadow the heroic- 
and the legends narrated are distorted to suit brahminical bias in support of 
brahmin supremacy. 

The date of the great battle of Kurukshetra*, around which the whole epic 
is woven has been tentatively fixed between 850 bc and 650 bc. This episode 
follows the events of the Ramayana by about two centuries. Both the Vedas 
and the Buddhist Tripifakas are silent about the battle; it is not mentioned 
m any Sanskrit work till the end of the Brahmana period, and then only in 
the later sutras. Of the epic itself there is no evidence before about 200 bc 
and it appears that neither Patanjali nor Panini knew of it in its developed 


Although many of the stories and legends relate to an extremely early 
period and reflect conditions and beliefs of pre-Vedic, aboriginal India, many 
others are comparatively modem. Scholars have traced several chronological- 
layers in the work. From the use of Greek words it is clear that certain 
portions were written after the Greek invasion. Again, since the Roman 
denarius is mentioned in the first and last books, these must have come after 
the importation of Roman coins. Sidhanta says, ‘The last book, the intro¬ 
duction to the first book, and the thirteenth book in its present form, must 
have been added about ad 200-400’. Parts certainly date even as late as 
ad 5°°’ when the epic was still growing with additions of Puranic material. 

There is no universally recognized standard text of the Mahdbhdrata. The 
recensions as they exist today vary not only in their North and South Indian 
versions, but in many differing and contrary renderings of identical incidents, 
ihe manuscripts of each recension themselves vary considerably. Apart from 
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are about one 
the HarivathSa 
earliest extant 

The eighteen books of the Mahabharaia are: 

1. Adi-parva, ‘first section', tells of the birth of the two sons of Vichitravlrya: 
Dhritarashtra and Pandu, and their upbringing by Bhishma*; then marriage 
and the birth of their children, the Kaurava* and Pandava* princes; the 
training of the princes at Hastinapura by Drona*; the growing enmity of the 
Pandavas and Kauravas; the great tournament and the quarrel between 
Arjuna and Kama*; the first exile of the Pandavas and the attempt to kill 
them through the agent Purochana*; the slaying of Hidimba, Vaka and other 
rakshasas by Bhlma*; the sojourn in Drupada’s* capital, and the winning 
of Draupadi*; the return of the Pandavas from exile; the division of the 
kingdom, with Indraprastha going to the Pandavas; the exile and return of 
Arjuna*; Yudhishthira’s* rajasuya sacrifice; the killing of Jarasandha* by 
Bhima; the slaying of Siiupala* by Krishna. 

2. Sabhd-parva, ‘assembly section’; the assembly of the princes at Hastin¬ 
apura; Yudhishthira’s game of dice with Sakuni*, and the loss of the king¬ 
dom; the second exile of the Pandavas. 

3. Vana-parva, 'forest section’; the Pandavas in Kamyaka forest; the 
adventures of Arjuna; the capture of Duryodhana* by the gandharvas and 
his rescue by the Pandavas; the abduction of Draupadi by Jayadratha* and 
the latter’s defeat. This section of the epic contains extraneous episodes 
which are variously introduced. Thus while Yudhishthira broods over his 
sufferings the sage BrihadaSva consoles him by narrating the story of Nala* 
and DamayantI; similarly, the sage Markandeya tells him the story of Rama 
(this outline of the Ramayana is called the Ramopakhyana), and the tale of 
Savitri* and Satyavan; and of Pramadvara and Ruru (although the latter 
episode is sometimes found in the Adi-parva, or first section of the epic). Also 
related in this book is the story of Sivi [sec U^Inara), and the episode of the 
Klrat-arjuniya. 

4. Virafa-parva, 'Virata section'; the thirteenth year of the PSndava exile, 
while they serve king Virata* in disguise. 

5. Udyoga-parva, effort section’; the preparations of the Pandavas and 
Kauravas for war. Krishna and Balarama* decide not to fight; the mustering 
of the armies at Kurukshetra*. 

6. Bhishma-parva, ‘Bhishma book’; a description of the battlefield of Kuru- 
ksnetra; thedoubts of Arjuna; the teaching of the Bhagavadgtta’*; the battles 

tought with Bhishma in command of the Kaurava army, until he falls under 
Arjuna s arrows. 


certain important outside editions like the Nepalese, there 
thousand three hundred manuscripts of the Mahabhardta and 
preserved in the Devanagari and other Indian scripts. The 
manuscript belongs to the fifteen century ad. 


v^ H ‘, ana ’ section’; the war during Drone's command of the 

Kaora™ forces untd his death at the hands of Dhfishtadyumna, son of 


Lists hLrof^ta *** C ° mmand 01 ,iM K ™’ ™ 
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io. Sauphka-parva, 'nocturnal book'; the night attack by the three surviving 
Ram-ayas on the Pandava camp. The death of Duryodhana. 8 

SCCti0n ° f the Women '' the lamen t of Queen Gandhari 
and the other women over the slain heroes. ** 

12. Sdnti-parva ‘peace-section’. The coronation of Yudhishthira at Hastina- 

pura, followed by Bhishma’s long discourse on politics and kingship, delivered 

*** ° f Yudhishthira. This para contains a 

tradit^n aUCd ^ Narayav,i y a which ^ one of the sources of the Vaishnava 

i Z. Annsasana-parva, ‘precept book’. Bhishma’s discourses continued on the 
duties of kings, liberality and fasting; at the end of his long discourse 
.Dnishma dies. The section is a fairly late addition. 

14. Afvamedhika-parva, ‘aSvamedha section’; Yudhishthira's horse sacrifice 
in token of his sovereignty; the further adventures of Arjuna. Also a portion 
called Amigitd , another source of the Vaishnava tradition. 

15. Airama-parva, ‘hermitage book'; the retirement of Dhritarashtra and 
Gandhari, and KuntI, mother of the Pandavas to a hermitage in the woods; 
the great forest fire in which they were all burned to death. 

16. Mausala-parva , 'club section'; the death of Krishna and Balarama; the 
submersion of Dvaraka under the sea; the mutual extermination of the 
Yadavas in a series of fights with clubs (musala). 

17. Maliaprasthanika-parva , 'great sojourn section'; Yudhishthira's renun¬ 
ciation of the throne; his departure with his brothers to the Himalayas on 
the way to Indra's heaven on Mount Meru. 

18. Svargdrohana-parva, 'heaven-ascent book'; admission to heaven of 
Ytidhishthira with his brothers and their wife Draupadl. 

19. Harivamsa, a poem of 16,375 verses, which forms an appendix ( khila) 
to the Mahdbhdrata , but does not strictly belong to the epic. It is of a much 
later date, definitely post-Christian, and bears evidence of having been written 
in South India. The book is a loose collection of Puranic tales; a jumble of 
texts which does not bear the mark of authorship by one person. It consists 
of an introduction, detailing the story of creation, the establishment of 
patriarchal and dynastic lines on earth, and the genealogy (vamsa) of Hari 
(Vishnu), whence its name. This is followed by an account of the birth and 
youthful adventures of Krishna. The last part relates to the future of the 
world, the corruptions of the present Kali age, and the pogressive degenera¬ 
tion of mankind at the end of this period. 
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MAHAJANAPADA, ‘great community’; the large aggregates of peoples or 

S^onstituSd the kingdoms, ££ 

of ancient India. The term is specifically apphed to the first historical states 
?hf emerged after the Epic period. The earliest mahajanapadas, called 
Gana ffithe Mahabhdrata Ld Sangha in Panini, are those of the seventh 
century bc in northern India and parts of the Deccan. Buddhist records speak 
of sixteen mahajanapadas, but several others are mentioned in Jain accounts, 

in Panini, Kautilya and Megasthenes. . , , 

Chief among the mahajanapadas were: Anga, ancient name of modern 
east Bihar, embracing some of the Baleya* kingdoms; Asmaka (or Assaka) on 
the Godaveri, [with capital at Potana (Paithan), though sometimes identified 
with a place between Surasena and Avanti, or on the Indus; Avanti in modem 
Malwa, with capital at Ujjain*; in Buddha’s time it was ruled by the 



Gandhara*, the home of several immigrant non-Ayran and mixed tribes; 
its chief town of Taksharila (Taxila) was one of the most famous educational 
centres of ancient India; Kasi, founded by a grandson of Pururavas; its 
capital Varanasi, modem Banaras*, is the most sacred city of the Hindus, 
KSmboja* in south-west Kashmir, founded by a non-Aryan tribe of probably 
Perso-Mongolian stock; Kosala (or Kosala) in modem Oudh, with capital at 
Ayodhya* mled by the Solar kings, including Rama; in Buddha s time it was 
ruled over by Prasenajit; Kuru, founded by one of Bharata’s* descendants, 
covered the modem district of Thanesar, Delhi and Meerut; Lichchhavi*, 
famous republican state with capital at Vaisall in northern Bihar; Madra*, 
principality of a Saka tribe of that name with capital at Sakala, modem 
Sialkot; Magadha* in modem south Bihar; in Buddha’s time it was ruled by 
the Haiyahka dynasty; Malava, named after a republican tribe of Scythian 
origin who lived between the Ravi and the Chenab (see Ujjain); Malla, 
principality of the Malla tribe, in the region of Gorakhpur in the Himalayan 
foothills; the Malla are supposed to be descendants of the Vratyas*; they are 
sometimes identified with the Malava; Matsya in the area of modem Jaipur 
in epic times it was ruled by Virata*; Panchala, in the Panjab, founded by 
one of the descendants of Puranjaya; in epic times it was ruled over by 
Drupada* (Northern Panchala) and by Drona (Southern Panchala); Sakya*, 
republican state of probably Mongolian origin, with capital at Kapilavastu 
near the birthplace of Buddha; Surasena, of which Mathura* was capital; it 
is said to derive its name from Asura-sena (Asura General) indicating its non- 
Atyan affinities; Vajji (or Vfiji), a confederacy of republican states in north 
Bihar of which the Lichchhavi* was one; Vatsa, with capital at KauSambi at' 
the confluence of the Ganges and Jamna, near modem Allahabad; in Buddha’s 
tune it was ruled by Udayana (550 bc); Videha in modem north Bihar, with 
capital at Mithila; its. most famous ruler was Janaka*; Yaudheya, which 
Indi ^ncal tunes was instrumental in ending the Kushan* power in 


Books 

See under History. 
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MAHAvIRA (?599~467? bc), title of the twenty-fourth tirthankara* of the 
Jams, ana the Jina of the present age. He was bom Vardhamana, the second 
son of a nobleman of VaiSali, the capital of Videha (modem Bihar). His father 
Siddhartha, a prince of the Jnatrika clan, was a follower of ParSva, the 
twenty-third tirthankara. His mother TriSala was the sister of the governor of 
VaiSali and related to the ruling Lichchhavi house of Videha. Legend relates 
that during her pregnancy she had dreams portending the birth of a hero. 
The boy Vardhamana was therefore trained to be a warrior and in due time 
married Yaioda, a lady of noble birth, by whom he had one daughter 
Anojja. 

In his thirtieth year his parents ended their lives, according to the teaching 
of their sect, by voluntary starvation. His elder brother Nandivardhana 
succeeded to the principality, while Vardhamana renounced the world and 
became an ascetic. He was borne from home in a palanquin to the shade of an 
aSoka tree where he divested himself of his ornaments and fine raiment, and 
plucked out his hair. From then on, for thirteen years, till the age of forty- 
three, he lived a life of extreme self-mortification. He discarded all clothing 
for he considered nudity essential to true asceticism and allowed vermin to 
infest his body since killing was contrary to the precepts of his faith. 

At the end of this period while he was in the sunny field of a householder 
named Samaga near an old Hindu temple, under a sola tree on the banks of 
the river Rijupalika, squatting in deep meditation, with heels joined, knees 
high, and head low between them, he achieved the state called nirvana 
(cessation) or kaivalya (isolation). He was acclaimed as a tirthankara (ford- 
finder), kaivalin (supreme omniscient), jina (conqueror), and arhat (Blessed 
One), and one of the great spiritual teachers who are ordained to appear at 
regular intervals to enlighten mankind. He was thenceforth known as 
Mahavlra, 'Great Hero’. 

Early in his career, while at Nalanda, he came into contact with GoSala, 
founder of the Ajlvikas*. The two ascetics lived together for six years, when, 
following a bitter quarrel, they separated. In a final encounter Gosala cursed 
Mahavlra, but the curse redounded upon GoSala and he himself died. A few 
days later Mahavlra was taken ill, as a consequence of the curse, but made a 
quick recovery, ‘after eating the flesh of a cockerel killed by a cat’. Mahavlra 
had eleven disciples known as ganadhara, ‘multitude-grippers’. 

Unlike Buddha, Mahavlra did not preach to the masses, but his teachings 
gained considerable influence with kings and intellectuals, and spread mostly 
to the west and south of India. To the four vows of ParSva he added a fifth, 
that of aparigraha (non-ownership) and is said to have introduced the prac¬ 
tice of confession into Jainism. Mahavlra founded a celibate clergy and an 
order of nuns. He died aged seventy-two, at Pavapuri in the Patna 
district. 

Books 
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MAHAyANA, a divergent form of Buddhism, somewhat removed from the 
teachings of Gautama Buddha, which evolved from an esoteric mter- 
Sg of the fundamental Buddhist concepts. The term Mahayana means 
Greater Vehicle’ (i.e. of Salvation), in contradistinction to Hinayana. the 
‘Lesser Vehicle' of orthodox Buddhism. Mahayana has its origins m he 
schismatics who broke from the orthodox Buddhists during the Second 
Buddhist Council held at VaiSali, formed their own great assembly {maha- 
sanehd ), and put forth their first doctrinal shoots in the teachmgs of the 
sect, which received a great impetus under Kamshkas 

patronage (see Buddhist history). . 

From the beginning Mahayana showed abundant vitality and is believed 
to have borrowed in good measure from the gnostic and esoteric sects of 
Persia and Egypt, and rapidly moved further and further from the strict 
interpretation of Buddha's teachmgs. It made Buddha divine, surrounded 
him with angels and spiritual beings, and formulated an elaborate ceremonial 
for Buddhist worship. In the various countries of its adoption, Kashmir, 
Nepal, Tibet, China, Korea, and Japan, Java and Sumatra, it adapted itself 
to the religious susceptibilities of the people, and syncretized with the native 


faiths. 

Mahayana Buddhists hold that the wisdom of Buddha was delivered in a 
two-fold way. One, designed for the uninitiated, was the Doctrine of the Eye 
and Ear, embodying the external forms and interpretations; the other, for 
the elect, was the Doctrine of the Heart, embodying the secret wisdom that is 
transcendent to the things of this world. A favourite story tells hoiv Buddha 
once took up a handful of simsapa leaves from the forest floor and explained 
to his disciples that as the leaves in his hand were less than the leaves in all 
the forest around him, so was the proportion of truths revealed by him, to 
those not revealed. Mahayana only 'picks up a few more leaves’, and enlarges 
on the recorded revelation of Buddha. 

Mahayana accepted several basic tenets of Hinayana but added a number 
of its own, and there were soon points of difference between the two, which 
may be broadly indicated as follows: (a) Hinayana held firm to the letter of 
Buddha's teachings, Mahayana to the spirit; (6) Hinayana developed with the 
Sangha (Order, or Church) as the centre, Mahayana with the individual; 
(c) Hinayana scriptures are written mainly in Pali and are founded on the 
Tripitaka; Mahayana scriptures, written in Sanskrit, are the Sutras; (d) 
Hinayana believes in salvation by works, that each man must work out his 
own salvation; Mahayana in salvation by faith; (e) Hinayana developed, 
around the acts of Buddha, Mahayana around the symbolism of his life and 
personality; (/) Hinayana stressed righteous action and the law of karma; 
Mahayana held that over and above the law of karma was the law' of karuna 
or compassion, (g) the Hinayana ideal is the arhat, who strives after his own 
redemption, Mahayana upholds the ideal of the bodhisuttvu or saviour, who 
is concerned with the salvation of others. 

is hi the Buddha concept that the two schools diff er most widely. 

’ ayana regards Buddha as a man, albeit of extraordinary intuition and 
profound knowledge, but nothing more than a man, and reveres but does 
not worship him. Mahayana conceives of Buddha as a transcendent Being, a 
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S=2J2M <^ties such as Mahakaruna (great 

and saving all. Mahaprajna ^ eat wisdom), lovmg all, understanding all, 

thf En1t a h7en S p d 1S n ^ t0 haVe three bodies ’ which were «spected forms of 
, , f ld Ono on progressively higher planes. -This trikaya (three- 

bod.es) doetrme arose about the third century ad, and assumed a meta- 

< fn n c ® SI ^ 10 > lo ff 1 ^ 1 significance. The three bodies were: (i) nirmdna- 

iy a , formed body which was the ordinary human aspect of Buddha, the 
aspect of the man Sakyamuni as he walked the earth; ( 2 ) sambhoga-kdya, 
bliss body the saviour ideal or bodhisattva, i.e. the highest aspect of the 
manifested Buddaa; ( 3 ) dharma-kaya , ‘law body’, the highest unmanifest 
orm of Buddha, the essence of wisdom and compassion; as such he is Sunya, 
the Void, Reality itself, and identical with Tathata or the Absolute. 

Apart from the trikaya, or aspects of Buddha in three planes, Buddha is 
also manifested in a multitude of different forms, though no clear distinction 
exists between some of these forms, and the terms used for them are some¬ 
times interchanged. The following are a few of the Buddha manifestations or 
aspects: Adi-Buddha , ‘First Buddha’, the primordial wisdom, a Buddha 
conceived like the Logos of St John’s gospel; he is the first cause and eternal 
deity. Bodhisattva * a saviotir Buddha; more commonly the term denotes a 
being in whom the spirit of Buddha is active, and who, having achieved 
salvation,^ returns to the world to lead others to salvation. Tathdgata , one 
who has thus come ; the wholly and fully enlightened Buddha, who has 
reached a state of absoluteness. Dhyani-Buddha, ‘meditation Buddha’; the 
primordial Adi-Buddha who operates in the manifested world through seven 
(five revealed and two unrevealed) Dhyani Buddhas. The five revealed 
Dhyani Buddhas are often confused with the Bodhisattvas; Pratyeka - 
Buddha , individualistic Buddha’; who is somewhat below a fully-developed 
Buddha. The Pratyeka-Buddha is an independent or ‘private’ Buddha, who, 
having acquired enlightenment by his own efforts, takes his reward and 
enters into bliss. He is likened to the Hlnayana arhat, and represents a stage 
below the Bodhisattva. Buddhatd, ‘Buddhaness’, the divine Buddha-fragment 
that resides in all human beings like a tiny seed. Man possesses Buddhata like 
one who has a jewel but does not know it. Because of this divine element all 
men will ultimately attain enlightenment and be saved. 

Several other important concepts were elaborated in the course of its 
evolution by Mahayana Buddhism. The idea of sunya * was one of its funda¬ 
mental notions; that voidness was all, and that in its ultimate dynamic sense, 
the Void was the true reality. The doctrine of sunyavada, based on this 
premise was expounded by Nagarjuna. No less important was the notion of 
tathata , thusness’ (also translated thatness, or suchness), which is the state 
of the Absolute, beyond multiplicity. A realization that sunya (emptiness) is 
really tathata (the Absolute) brings man to the supreme spiritual experience 
of nirvana (see Trance). Another category was that of vijhdna or conscious¬ 
ness, signifying that Mind is the fundamental reality. First set forth bj^ the 
philosopher A^vaghosha*, the principles of vijriana were further expanded in 
the vijnanavada doctrine of Vasubandhu. Underlying all things is the alaya- 
vijnana, ‘abiding consciousness’, a permanent substratum of awareness which 
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remains through all the changes of would still abide, 

individuals to experience cons^^^ towards vamachara 

HjSd included mj raya„a, Mlactokra, and other 
sexualized interpretations of Buddhist categories. 
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mahTti&RA 1 a rishi poet and philosopher of formidable intellect, was the 
son of the sage Visala, by one of his many wives, a sudra slave girl named 
Itara. During a family sacrifice the brahmin father gave instruction on e 
ritual to the sons bom of his brahmin wives, and ignored the son born ol his 
sudra wife. When the child told his mother about this discrimination she 
replied, ‘Son, we are sudras, the children of Mahi, the Earth. We have no 
friends but the Earth'. She then called upon the Earth who came and took 
the child to the chthonian kingdom where she taught him for twelve years. 
His great devotion to his Earth mother earned him the epithet, Mahidasa , 
Slave of the Earth. The Chhdndogya Upanishad refers to his exceptional 
longevity of one hundred and sixteen years, resulting from his great spiritual 
powers. 

After his real mother Itara, Mahidasa was known as Aitareya, and as such 
gained immortality by composing three great works, the Brahmana, Aran- 
yaka, and Upanishad, which bear this name. They are among the most 
ancient treatises of their kind. An interesting feature of the Aitareya Brahm¬ 
ana is that it speaks of god as the supreme artist and states that the arts of 
this world derive their inspiration fron/the art of the Divine. It lays stress 
on aesthetic creation and says that as, a means of worship art is not inferior 
to sacrifice. ' ' , 

The Aitareya Brahmana relates an incident connected with another Sudra 
rishi, named Kavasha, who was the son of Ilusha by a dasa or slave girl. 
While certain brahmins were engaged in a sacrifice on the banks of the river 
Sarasvati, Kavasha tried to approach the scene but was driven off because 
he was the son of a slave. He thereupon retired to the wilderness and the 
waters of the Sarasvati left their bed and swirled around his feet. The 
brahmins seeing the miracle recognized him as specially favoured by the 
gods, and extolling his spiritual strength and learning paid him reverential 
homage. Kavasha (also known by his patronymic, Ailusha), lived in the 
reign of Sudasa, and was the author of several hymns in the tenth book of the 
Rig-veda. He was drowned in the Battle of the Ten Kings. 
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Books 

See under Mythology, Upanishads, and Philosophy. 

MAITRAKA (ad 450-775), a dynasty of Saurashtra and eastern Kathiawar 
founded by the Mihira, an immigrant Gujar tribe who were originally wor¬ 
shippers of the Persian sun-god Mithra, whence their name. The Maitrakas 
claimed descent from Kuga son of Rama, and were classed with the Solar line 
of Rajput kings. A divergent branch of the Mihira may have given their 
name to the Marathas*. There were about twenty rulers in the Maitraka 
dynasty, a few of them Saivites but the majority Buddhists and Jains. 

The founder of the line, Bhajarka (c. ad 450), once a feudatory of the Gup¬ 
tas, fixed his capital at Valabhl, an ancient town known in Buddha’s day, 
and in the fifth century still an important Buddhist centre, and also the site 
of a famous Jain council held there about ad 455. Subsequently a Buddhist 
monastic establishment, the Valabhl university, was founded in this city by 
Dudda, grand-daughter of Bhatarka, and for over two hundred years 
remained the foremost educational* centre of western India, specializing in 
higher studies in logic, astronomy and law. 

The early history of the Maitrakas is linked with that of the Chalukyas 
and with Harsha. Dhruvabhata (c. 641) was once defeated by Harsha, but 
later married Harsha’s daughter and attended the imperial court as a sub¬ 
ordinate ally of the great emperor. Dhruvabhata was the patron of the poet 
Bhartrihari, and gave liberal endowments to both Jain and Buddhist 
foundations. When Hiuen-Tsang visited Valabhl in ad 639 the university 
was almost as big as Nalanda. 

In 775 a Hindu merchant on promise of a rich reward advised the Arabs 
of Sind on the best strategic means of taking the well-fortified Valabhl. A 
Muslim naval expedition (Valabhl was then a port) attacked and destroyed 
the city, reducing it to rubble. The attackers killed the ruler and put an end 
to the Maitraka line. Not a single trace of the great university now exists. 

Books 

See under History and Education. 

,MAIiAYALAM, a Dravidian language related to Tamil, and greatly modified 
by Sanskrit, spoken by about eight million people in Kerala*, i.e. Malabar, 
Cochin and Travancore. Unlike the early literature of most other Indian 
languages, early Malayali writing is more secular than religious. The few 
extant inscriptions relate to kingly activities and the early champiis (mixed 
prose and verse compositions) deal with such topics as the troubles of the 
householder and the lives of courtesans. The wealth of medieval ballads, 
folk-songs and proverbs, which are only now being collected, are full of 
interest, where they are not ‘retouched’ by modem patriotic hands. 

Sanskrit influence gained ascendancy from tht fifteenth century onwards, 
and a spate of translations from the Epics, Puranas, and other classics, for 
long overshadowed the indigenous muse. This preoccupation with Sanskrit 
resulted in a form of writing called mani-pravalam (pearl-coral) i.e. .Malay- 
alam-Sanskrit, where the two languages are welded together in the same text. 
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Malavali words thus employed are declined and conjugated as m Sanskrit, 
SSng a clumsy and uncouth effect. The Sanskrit^ style became 
fashionable, especially the samdesa (message-beanng) kavya, modelled on 
Kalidasa's Megluduta, which gave Malayalam poets ample scope for des¬ 
cribing their enchanting palm-dotted country. Songs and poems on the 
Krishna theme were also turned out in abundance, most of them appallingly 
deficient in poetic quality, but a few showing great skill. One such is a gatha 
(song-stoxy) in about fifty episodes attributed to Cherusseri (c. ad 1570), 
although even this work, full of poetic beauty and literary charm, contains 
'portions not quite fit to be read in public’ (II, p. 210). 

The greatest Malayali writer was the 4 udra Elutaccan (or Ezhuttachan) 
(c. 1650), whose Ramayana earned him the title of the ‘Tulsidas of Malay- 
alam’. He also wrote a notable version of the Bhagavata Purdna and a short¬ 
ened version of the Mahabharata. He was responsible for popularizing the 
kili-pattu (parrot-song) style of writing, in which the stories are related on 
some pretext or other in the traditional manner by a parrot, although a. 
swan, goose or even a bee are often used instead. Various metres are employed 
for the narrative verse, usually woven around Puranic episodes, philoso¬ 
phical themes and local legends. 

The eighteenth century saw the development of what is known as attha- 
katha, the literature of the kathakali* dance-drama. This ranged from verse 
commentaries sung or recited by a small chorus standing behind the main 
actors, to the full-length kathakali plays. Kathakali writing is amazingly rich 
and varied, and frequently of high quality, and most Malayalam writers of 
any distinction did not consider their work complete until they had tried 
their hand at this genre. Most kathakali stories are taken from the Ramayana, 
the Mahabharata (the episode of Nala and Damayanti is very popular) and 
the Puranas. 

The best known Malayalam writer of the eighteenth century, Kunchan- 
nambiar (fl. 1740) created several new literary modes and brought into vogue 
a form of narrative poetry called tullal, which accompanied the dance of 
certain outcaste and untouchable communities. His verse is full of humour 
and social satire, and snipes at all classes, but is universally popular with all 
communities in Malabar. 

Christian missionaries established themselves in Kerala during the first 
half of the nineteenth century, and in their wake came the printing press, 
along with grammars, dictionaries and textbooks, that revolutionized the 
country s educational system. That the keen Malayali mind benefited from 
this bounty is witnessed by the fact that today, due largely to Christian 
incentive and enterprise, Kerala has a higher standard of education than any 
other state in India. At first there was a reaction against all ‘native’ forms 
among the more progressive writers, but wiser councils prevailed and poets 
and dramatists have turned back to their own sources for inspiration. The 
distaste that had been created for the ‘baseness and bestiality’ (I, p. 2x8) of 
Sanskrit inspiration, however, was more enduring; the Malay^li’s strong 
oitical sense rejected the erotic extravagances and artificialities provided 

*7 San >?? exam ?A es ' f nd f health y forceful approach to literature took its 
place. Modem writing is still formative and experimental, much of the best 
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work being done by historians and critics, whose sober judgment and broad 
outlook makes the Malayali contribution to Indian thought among the most 
notable in modem times. 

Books 

I. Gokak, V. K. Literature in Modern Indian Languages, New Delhi, 1957. 
II. Nagendra, Dr. (Ed.) Indian Literature, Agra, 1959. 


MAN OF THE WORLD. The term nayaka, 'leader', in army* parlance a 
captain, is applied in Sanskrit literature to the chief male character or 
protagonist of a story or drama*, and suggests the ‘ideal man’. This beau 
ideal was a character like Krishna, and even more so, Arjuna, a combination 
of warrior, scholar and lover. 

In erotics* the term referred to the ‘compleat lover’, of whom the model was 
king Udayana*. The man generally successful with women is wealth}', young, 
handsome, generous, daring, luxury-loving, versed in the arts, and boasts a 
reputation with the fair sex. 

The kdmasdstras and other works on erotics divide men (and women, for 
which see stritantra) into three or four sexual types, namely: (1) sasa, ‘hare’, 
graceful, slender, round-faced, large-eyed, with fine soft hair, small slender 
member, and quick in reaching sexual culmination. He is generous, God¬ 
fearing, and the best mate for a woman of the padmini type; (2) mriga, ‘buck’, 
tall, handsome, with a commanding personality, ready for war. He has a long 
neck, restless attractive eyes, medium member, and is quick in consumma¬ 
tion; a fit mate for padmini or chitrini ; (3) vrishabha, ‘bull’, tall, well-built, 
rough, quick-tempered, fond of eating and the pleasures of the flesh. Long 
slender member, very quick culmination. It is difficult to find a suitable 
mate for him, as he is selfish, cruel, sadistic and unfaithful. The best choice 
for him is the sahkhinl ; (4) asva, ‘horse’, heavily built, ugly, broad-chested, 
not tall; has a long, heavy member, slow culmination. Suited for chitrini and 
hastini. He is the only type who can give satisfaction to the sankhini, although 
he does not care for her. 

By the fifth century ad the ideal hero had become the ndgaraka, a ‘town’ 
man, or man of the world, a cultured degenerate and dandy whose portrait 
is set forth in Vatsyayana’s work, and further embellished by other writers 
on erotics. He is described as handsome in appearance, with a full-lipped, 
fleshy, moon-shaped or egg-shaped face, arching eyebrows, large heavy-lidded 
eyes; of medium height, broad shouldered, long armed, ‘lion waisted , with 
firm legs and slender linga, slow to arouse and quick to culminate. In love he 
concentrates on the preliminary love-play before the sexual act. He is rich, 
leisured, elegant, fond of soft couches, spiced foods, bright colours. He is 
supposed to be accomplished in the sixty-four auxiliary arts and skills* as 
an aid to the supreme art of the bedchamber. 

He spends a great deal of tune attending to his person, and every detail 
of his toilet is discussed. The regimen referred to as the dina-karya (daily 
practice) covers the ablutionary and hygienic routines which he is obliged 
to perform daily, weekly or at regular intervals. He cleans his teeth with a 
fresh nim stick; scrapes his tongue with a flat metal tongue-scraper. He 
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evacuates every day; anoints his body every other day; discharges his seminal 
fluid at least every third day; shaves his beard every fourth day; pares his 
nails every fifth day; and shaves his whole body every tenth day; has an 
emetic every twelfth day; a laxative every thirtieth day; and venesection 
after every six months. 

Before anointing his body he bathes in hot water into which aromatic 
twigs and leaves are dropped. He then applies various ointments and oils to 
his person, paying special attention to the soles of his feet and his genitals; 
he uses perfumed unguent for his chest and armpits; massages his hair with 
perfumed pomades of three varieties. He then applies salves and collyrium 
to his eyes and red paint to his lips. His dress is colourful, even gaudy, and 
he wears a garland of jasmine blossoms round his neck. ‘Wearing garlands, 
ornaments and jewels, strengthens the vital power and wards off evil spirits’, 
and the man of the world is adorned accordingly. The final touch is given by 
a bright red or yellow flower which he fastens to his outer garment. Thus 
scented, groomed and garlanded he ventures out for his social and amorous 
adventures. 

Books 

See under Kamasastra. 


MANASARA (ad ?500-700?) ‘building summary’, a treatise of unknown 
authorship on the subject of all types of constructions. The work, divided, 
into seventy chapters, may be said to deal with ‘architecture’ in a very broad 
sense. It gives elaborate details on the structural and sculptural dimensions 
of practically every constructed thing, from the nest of a bird to the palace 
of a king, from the representation of an insect to the idols of gods and 
goddesses. It discusses the site of buildings; the method of orientation; 
sacrificial inauguration; plans for the layout and building of towns, villages, 
roads, bridges, gardens, ponds, temples, assembly halls, hospitals, cremation 
grounds, cemeteries. It describes the ceremonies of house-warming, and first 
entry; specifies the correct proportions of the linga or emblem of Siva; the 
proportions of the image in relation to the building, of the linga to the size 
of the door; gives instructions on the chiselling of the eye of an image- the 
setting of precious stones in different parts of the image, and a hundred other 
recondite particulars on similar lines. 

The Ma.nasd.ra first came to be kno 
an essay on architecture by a Madras 
matter of speculation, the latest limit 
it may have been composed about a 

It was in all probability the work of 
of the niceties of language was limite 
been branded as ‘barbarous Sanskrit’, 
rhetoric. 


wn a little over a century ago, through 
judge. The exact date of the work is a 
being fixed at about ad 700, although 
century or two before that date, 
a practising architect whose knowledge 
d, f or it is written in a style that has 
full of defects in grammar, metre and 
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especially that of the Roman architect and military engineer Vitruvius 
(15 bc). In the opinion of A. B. Keith, The striking similarities between the 
prescriptions of the Manasara and Vitruvius are unquestionably established.’ 

Books 

!• Acharya, P. K. Architecture of Manasara , 1934. 

II. Acharya, P. K. Illustrations of Architectural and Sculptural Objects Des¬ 
cribed in Manasara , 1934. 

III. Acharya, P. K, Indian Architecture According to Manasara , Oxford, 1921. 

IV. Dandekar, R. N. (Ed.) Silver Jubilee Volume of the Bhandarkar Oriental 

Research Institute, 79/7-/942, Poona, 1943. 

V. Keith, A. B. A History of Sanskrit Literature , Oxford, 1928. 


MANDALA, 'circle*, a symbolical diagram usually bounded by a circle, 
within which squares, traingles, labyrinthine patterns, floral, crystalline, 
stellar and other designs are engraved on metal, stone, wood, bone, skin, 
paper or other material. Those who have the necessary powers of concentra¬ 
tion frequently build up mandalas mentally. There are many elaborations 
not only within but also around the simple mandala pattern, and these have 
been endlessly explained by various scholars of Hindu and Buddhist philo¬ 
sophy, and in more recent times adopted by psychologists of the Jungian 
school to symbolize the structure of the deep psj'che. 

The mandala is held to be a potent centre of psychic energy, a consecrated 
enclosed space separated from the profane by barricades of magical figures 
and by 'guardians* of the doors. The various marked spaces within the 
mandala represent the heavenly or terrestrial abodes of deities, such as 
paradise, temples, palaces and altars, and contain their images or emblems. 
In demonology the spaces are reserved for the grim lords of the nether 
regions. 

During the inscribing of the mandala special rites are performed and 
mantras (spells) intoned. When it is completed the gods or demons are 
invoked by further rites and incantations and are then believed to appear 
and occupy the place in the diagram assigned to them. 

In Tantrism the mandala is often a more specialized figure referred to as a 
yantra, 'instrument* or 'engine', which is widely used in worship. Each god 
or goddess worshipped has a yantra of their own and the designs are full of 
symbolism. The triangle pointing down represents the yoni; the triangle 
pointing up, i.e. standing on its base, is the linga; two superimposed triangles, 
like the Seal of David, symbolize the union of yoni and linga. More triangles 
form the lotus, and so on. The central point is called the bindu *, drop , and 
represents the focal area of psychic power. Although drawn flat a yantra 
represents a three dimensional figure. 

The most potent of all yantras, called the snyantra , is very elaborate, with 
four 'directions', symbols/or the male and female organs, sanctuaries for the 
deities and guardians of the entrances, the whole being enclosed within lotus 
petals framed by a wavy line called the sisiratd , 'shivery . The general concept 
of the snyantra, as in fact of all mandala patterns, is believed to be basically 
sexual. Says Chattopadhyaya, 'A tantrika when he really confides in you, 




will frankly confess that these diagrams are but representations of the female 
, organ, and competent scholars have repeatedly noted this point. The 
Sriyantra, according to Bhandarkar, is a picture of the female organ drawn 
in the centre of a circle of nine such organs. 

Mandates are often used for decorative and protective purposes, and are 
marked on floors as colourful rangoli designs during the Divali festival. They 
are also traced in red with the juice of certain plants on the palms and feet of 
women. 
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mAndhAtri, author of a hymn in the Rig-veda, was the son of Yuvanasva, 
a descendant of the Solar king Puranjaya*. The Harivamia states that he 
was bom in the natural manner from his mother Gaurf, but the Puranas 
relate otherwise. According to the Puranas, Yuvanasva had no son, so the 
rishis, led by the sage Bhrigu, instituted a rite to secure progeny for him. 
They placed upon the altar a vessel of water which they had magically 
endowed with great potency, and which they intended to give to his queen to 
drink. Yuvanasva awoke at night feeling very thirsty, and inadvertently 
drank the water himself, and after one hundred years a child came forth 
from his right side. Indra gave the miraculous infant his finger to suckle, 
saying, Mdm dhdtd, (he shall suckle me), and from these words the boy’s name 
was derived. 


When Mandhatri grew up he married Bindumati daughter of the Yadava 
lung SaSabuidu of Ayodhya, and became the father of three sons and fifty 

toM-l-f Ug r S ' ,° n _, e * day an ° ld ’ emaciated sa ge named Saubhari came 
to Mandhatp and asked for one of his daughters in marriage. Unwilling to 

answered °that Sf Ug ^ te . rs to . an ° Idman and y et afraid to refuse, the father 

wuThfiflaldLJd Ch01CC Sh0Uld be l6ft t0 the girls - The sa § e assumed a 
youthful and handsome appearance and was immediately selected bv them 

all, and m the end took them all. He had ViSvakaiman the celestial amS 
JELSM* 0f “■ Wta. split htaSl? into fifty 

"fcsrr'SSr? f 4 " h his flfty 

of Simah^ephas*) Purukutsa and m k a , nsha ( who appears in the legend 
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into his person when he wanted to destroy the sixty million Mauneya. These 
creatures related to and sometimes identified with the Gandharvas were the 
sons of the sage Kaiyapa and dwelt beneath the earth. They had over- 
powered the Naga people, seized their domains and plundered their wealth. 
The Nagas fled, and the Naga princess Narmada appealed to Vishnu for 
help. In the person of Purukutsa, Vishnu annihilated the Mauneya. In "token 
of their gratitude the Nagas gave him the princess Narmada for a wife. 
Purukutsa and Narmada became the parents of TrasadaSyu, author of several 
Vedic hymns. 


Muchukunda, the third son of Mandhatri, rendered valuable assistance to 
the gods in their struggle against the demon asuras, and was in fact, the 
celestial general before the birth of Karttikeya. As a reward for his services' 
he asked for and obtained the boon of long uninterrupted sleep to enable 
him to rest after his exertions. It was ordained that whosoever disturbed 
him would be consumed by fire that would flash forth from his eyes. By a 
stratagem Krishna lured the formidable chieftain Kalayavana to the cave 
where Muchukunda slept anil so brought about his death (see Gargya). 
Muchukunda was privileged to enter the celestial regions and here he was 
further rewarded, but was also rebuked by Kubera for putting too much 
faith in priests, ritualism and sacrifice. 


Books 

See under Mythology. 


MANGO TRICK. What is known as the mango trick consists of making a 
small mango tree sprout from a seed buried in the ground, and bear fruit, 
all within the space of about half an hour. The conjurer takes a dry mango 
stone, buries it in the presence of his audience in a little hole he digs in the 
earth. He then fills the hole with earth and covers the spot with a piece of 
cloth. He intones some mantras over it, and after a few minutes removes the 
cloth, to reveal a young shoot with two mango leaves emerging from the 
ground. He covers the young shoot and mutters more mantras, in this 
fashion repeating the process at intervals,- until there is a sapling a foot or 
two high with a cluster of genuine fruit on it. 

The mango trick has never been authentically photographed. Descriptions 
of it vary, and of course numerous frauds have been exposed. But there are 
genuine reports of its occurrence by reputable witnesses, whose only explana¬ 
tion, even after they have tasted the fruit of the young mango tree, is that, 
where it is not due to legerdemain, it is the result of mass hypnosis and 
delusion. 

Some however prefer to attribute it to black magic and the intervention of 
diabolical agencies. The French traveller, Jean Baptiste Tavernier (1605- 
89) who was the first European to record this trick, says that the conjurer 
he saw placed a small block of wood on the ground which he then covered 
with a piece of cloth. From his point of vantage Tavernier observed the 
magician cutting the flesh of his arm and anointing the wooden block with 
his blood; by this means the tree was supposedly given power for its miracul¬ 
ous growth. 
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Such accounts of magical phenomena given by early travellers and alleged 
witnesses are now discounted as relics of a more credulous age. Like the rope* 
trick, the mango trick is hardly heard of today, and is relegated to the realm 
of fantasy, except among a small coterie who continue to set store by it to 
prove the potency of Hindu occultism*. 

Books 

See wider Occultism. 


MAJJIKKAVASaGAR (fl. ad 980) [mdnikka-vaiagar , ‘ruby-worded’) Saiva 
mystic and Tamil poet, was born of brahmin parents near Madura and rose 
to the position of chief minister to the king of Madura. According to legend 
lie was sent by his sovereign to a neighbouring country to purchase horses 
for the royal stables. Passing through a village on his way he suddenly saw 
a glorious company of saints seated in reverent meditation around a person¬ 
age of divine bearing and glowing countenance. He had always sought a 
guru, and thinking this to be a heaven-sent opportunity he immediately 
exchanged his state robes for the garb of an ascetic, distributed to the poor 
the money he had been given to buy the horses, and settled down in the circle 
of disciples. In a little while the illustrious personage, who was none other 
than Siva himself, disappeared along with his adoring assembly, and Manik- 

by'jackds ^ ^ ^ aI ° n6 Wh&t Was in reaJity a deserted P Iace populated 

He had now to reckon with the king of Madura who had entrusted him 
with the duty of buying the horses. In his perplexity he prayed to Siva to 
relieve him from a predicament that was actually his doing, and the deity 
V 1 ! 71 ^ * he . l ac ^ ls . into handsome steeds, which the poet then led to the 
delighted king. The joy of the monarch was short lived for at night the horses 

SwhW 10 ?£ ] +? al - f ° rm ' ThC kbg reaUzed that his minister was spiritu- 
rcl^Mv i l 1 " ler ® t did not Ue in matters of state, and accordingly 
released him from his office, leaving him free to devote himself to Siva. The 
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SkSar's P m a ,°‘ UsK never t0 be again. 

ance’, which reveals his piety and poetic excellence S u 1 

tion of aU later devotional poetry fa TamU Sd the ^ he ” Sp1 '?' 
homage of worshippers. His lvriS whicTilwh, h b k f U receIves the 
are committed to memorv wi c com pared to the Psalms, 

Tamils say, ‘He*whcw 1 heMt a is^not n mel^ed U bv t the ^ The 

a heart of stone’. The influence of the m, Y ^ T ” u ? asa & am must have 

writings, but Siva takes the place of Krishna a £ ava ?Z lta IS discernible in his 

human form and dwelt amone men one •' +j? 1Va tke su P reme de ity assumed 
so that the soul of 

ever-present Lord. g the P resence of the everlasting and 
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MA1JTRA, a word of Persian origin. In Vedic literature the Mantras are those 
portions that consist of the metrical psalms of praise, as distinct from the 
liturgical prose portions of the Brahmanas*. They constitute the main body 
of the Vedic samhita, or collection, and are the most ancient part of the sacred 
writings, although some of the Mantras represent a later stage of develop¬ 
ment, and their language as a whole is not homogeneous. 

In course of time the term mantra came to be applied to any sacred verse 
from the Scriptures, to spells, cryptic syllables, and 'words of power’, based 
on the magical properties believed to be inherent in sound*. The mantra in 
this sense has been defined as a thought movement, or an articulated astral 
potency. The Tantriks often refer to their Tememberable’ mantras as 
dharinl (or dharanl), which are longer than blja mantras (see mystic syllables). 

An important branch of Hindu esoteric study is concerned with mantras, 
known variously as manlra-yana (mantra-path), mantra-marga (mantra-way), 
mantra-vidya (mantra-knowledge), mantra-saslra (mantra-learning). A branch 
of yoga called mantra-yoga is exclusively devoted to this study. It consists of 
sixteen stages, mostly variations of yoga disciplines, with particular stress on 
the repetition of magical syllables. 

Mantras were sometimes revealed to the rishis by direct inspiration, but 
many were composed by them after long meditation on the mysteries of 
sound, by means of which they were able to reduce voluminous doctrines to 
small compass. Many powerful mantras are ostensibly without meaning, 
and are quite beyond the comprehension of ordinary men, but in fact carry 
a profound and subtle significance, containing as they do the concentrated 
essence of much hidden wisdom ( see secrecy). According to certain Buddhist 
teachings meditation on 'meaningless’ mantras can lead to a realization of the 
meaninglessness of all manifestation, and so to a true realization of Sunya 
(the Void). 

Every Hindu ritual has its own prescribed formulas and words of power 
appropriate for the occasion, and great stress is laid on the proper recitation 
of mantras, for much of the efficacy of a rite depends on their correct use. A 
mantra incorrectly enunciated, uttered at an inappropriate time, or by the 
wrong person, or with misplaced intent, can it is said, have disastrous 
consequences. The good or evil effects of a mantra are felt cither imme¬ 
diately or after an interval of time; the repercussions may be carried over 
into the next world, or even into the next incarnation. 

The results produced by mantras are varied. Some bring mystic trance and 
some enlightenment. One class, called kavacha, ‘armour’ mantras, protect 
one from spiritual harm and contamination, or guard one against the weapons 
used by malignant powers; another class, called astra, ‘missile’ mantras, send 
forth psychic arrows at evil beings; another, called vidyut, ‘lightning’, flash 
forth and destroy. In short; there is nothing beyond the power of a mantra, 
and all the siddhis* ‘are at the command of the yogi who can master the 
mantra’. Mantras are of course used for many prosaic purposes: there is one 
mantra which can cause a woman to go through the experience of physical 
union and orgasm, and Arthur Avalon (Sir John Woodroffe) refers to a yogi 
who lit a sacrificial fire simply by uttering a certain magical formula. 

Generally, mantras are of no practical value if read from a book, but they 
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municates in a flash all the secret wisdom of the order to the new initiate. 
These mantras are therefore not to be repeated aloud for it is sufficien o ear 
orevenoverhear them to acquire their benefits. There is a story told of an un¬ 
lettered carpenter who while repairing a brahmin s house overheard a mantra 
of initiatioif being repeated to a pupil, and who received full enlightenment 
as though he had studied the doctrine himself. 

Mantras are variously and arbitrarily classitied as male and female sun 
and moon, sleeping and waking, and so on. But the generally accepted dm- 
sion is under two broad headings as follows: (i) Kanthika, throated, or 
mantras given expression to by the voice. These include (a) vdchika, spoken 
or uttered aloud: sacrificial mantras, prayers and invocations to the deity 
fall into this category; (b) bhramara, ‘humming’, the method generally 
used for japa or repetition*; (c) janantikd (lit. ‘people nearby’), whispered or 
spoken in a low voice, so as not to be overheard; (d) karnika, whispered into 
the ‘ear’; a special class of initiatory mantra, conveyed to the pupil by this 
means directly. 

(2) Ajapa, ‘non-uttered’, mantras which are not spoken but repeated inter¬ 
nally. These are subdivided into: (a) upavisu, ‘silent, i.e. mantras which 
may be visualized in their Sanskrit form and consciously repeated without _ 
vocalization. The silent prayer is such a mantra; ( b) mana$a, ‘mental man¬ 
tras, which are meditated upon. This class also includes a large number of 
very secret mantras devised by rishis for their own use, which are never 
transmitted to another person and thus never brought to light. They may 
be recovered from the akaia or ether by adepts during trance. 

Besides the verses taken from the Vedas, such as the most famous of all 
mantras, the Gayatrl*, the mahakarika or great maxims (see sayings) of the 
Upanishads are extensively used as mantras. Also commonly used is the 
matrika, ‘mother’, the title given to the fifty letters of the Sanskrit alphabet 
as the source of all wisdom. The alphabet is repeated in various ways, e.g. 
each part of the body is assigned to one letter, and the hand is placed there 
as the letter is uttered, to spread the blessings of the mantra to all parts of 
the body. Sometimes the alphabet is written in the form of a diagram and 
used as a talisman or static mantra. 

Unlimited powers are said to reside in the shorter mantras, especially the 
mystic* syllables known as the bljdkshara (monosyllabic) mantras, and great 
benefits accrue from their repetition. The true bljakshara ends in an anusvara 
(m), and the most powerful of all is the sound Oth. There are, however, many 
other classes of short mantras. Many of the exclamations and ejaculations 
used during the sacrificial ceremonies have passed into the mantra class, 
such as: svasli, fortune'; svadha, ‘oblation’; svdha, ‘offering’; vashat, ‘bravo’; 
Samyoh, ‘all hail’ or 'blessings'. The mantra phat, ‘crack’, is used by Buddh¬ 
ists as a weapon for driving off obstructing spirits, the fingers being snapped 
around the head the while; it forms part of the death rite and is uttered at 
the moment of the soul’s departure from the body. 
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Other mantras are: ojah sahah saha ojah, ‘might, power, power, might’; 
bhUr bhuvah svah, three words which are given the title of vya hriti, ‘concealed 
utterance', and according to the legend they were milked from the Vedas 
by the god Prajapati; they are said to represent the three worlds (heaven, 
atmosphere, earth), the three Vedas (Rig, Yajur, Sama ); this mantra is 
uttered before the Gayatri mantra. The phrase om tat sat, ‘Om That Reality*, 
found in the Bhagavadgitd is very commonly used as a mantra by Hindus. 

The principal mantra of the Buddhists is om mani padme hum, ‘Om Jewel 
Lotus Hum’, and is subject to many interpretations: e.g. 'Om (here one should 
inhale) Jewel (male) in the Lotus (Female), Hum (here exhale)'; or ‘Om, the 
Jewel of the Doctrine in the Lotus of the World. Amen’. Among Tantriks it 
is subjected to further recondite interpretations. The mantra om ah, hum, is 
used by both Hindus and Buddhists, and is said to mean, ‘Creation, Preser¬ 
vation, Destruction’, ‘Silence, Sound, Meaning’, ‘Male, Female, Male- 
Female’, and so on. 

Mantras are also formed from the names of deities, and are often called 
from the number of syllables they contain: pahchdkshara, ‘five-syllabled’ e.g. 
nama sivdya (Name of Siva); or shadakshara, ‘six-syllabled’ e.g. orh mani 
padme hum, mentioned above; or dvddasakshara, ‘twelve-syllabled’ e.g. the 
Vaishnavite om namo bhagavate vasudevaya, ‘Orh, Salutation to the Worship¬ 
ful Lord Vishnu’. 

Calling out the name of one’s deity is held to be amongst the most powerful 
of mantras. Divine names are often used iorjapa or repetition; thus a Saivite 
will recite the 1,008 chief names of his god in the belief that such repetition 
will procure the god’s blessings. There is a legend told about Ajdmila, a 
brahmin of Kanauj who, deserted by his parents, married a slave girl and 
had children by her. This disregard of his caste might have had serious con¬ 
sequences in his next life, but the story goes that when he was dying he called 
aloud the name of his son Narayana, whom he loved dearly. This is also the 
name of the god Vishnu, and for uttering the deity’s name Ajamila s death 
was postponed and he was assured of salvation. 
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MANU (?6oo bc-ad 300?), called the Lawgiver, the supposed author of a 
famous code of Hindu law and jurisprudence. Nothing but the name connects 
him with Manu Svayambhuva* of mythology, and little is actually known 
about him. He probably belonged to the kshattriya or princely caste and was 
the compiler of legal doctrines long antecedent to him, the name Manu 
having been affixed to the code in order to elevate its sanctity and strengthen 
its authority. Some scholars hold that the Code represents a metncal version 
of the traditional ordinances of a class of brahmins called Manava, who were 

followers of the Black Yajur-veda. . . ... 

The Code of Manu is know variously as the Manu-Smnh, the Manava- 
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dharmaiastra, or the Mann-samhita. The remote antiquity assigned by 
pandits to the present text is extremely doubtful; from references in the 
tenth chapter to the Yavanas (Greeks), Sakas (Scythians) and Pahlavas 
(Persians) the lower date-limit of its composition is conclusively fixed between 
a D ioo to 300. But according to orthodox Hindu tradition the Code dates 
from immemorial antiquity; it was dictated by Manu Svayambhuva to the 
sage Bhrigu in 100,000 verses; this-was reduced to 12,000 by the sage 
Narada; to 8,000 verses by the sage Markandeya; and to 4,000 verses by 
Sumati. Today it consists of 2,685 verses, divided into twelve books. 

The Code is fundamentally a handbook of Hindu jurisprudence, the first 
systematic treatment of Hindu Law, and the precursor of all other dhar- 
maSastras or brahminical legal manuals. Brahmins regard it as the most 
important work after the Vedas and Srautasutras. The Code lays down social, 
moral and ethical precepts for the guidance of the people and formulates 
rules for the observance of rites and ceremonies. It is held to be absolutely 
binding on Hindus. A famous Vedic verse declares, ‘All that Manu said is 
medicine’, a reference to the mythological Manu, although taken as applying 
to the Manu of the Code. In later manuals an injunction preceded by ‘manur 
abravit’ (thus spake Manu), carried the weight of law. A smriti (law manual) 
opposed to Manu was not approved. 

Book I of Manu’s Code is cosmological in content and gives a semi- 
philosophical account of creation; Book II gives the sources of law, and 
describes the first of the dsramas (stages of life) i.e. that of a brahmachari 
or student, and summarizes his duties; Book III describes the life of the 
second of the asramas, the grihastha or householder, with reference to his 
marriage, daily rites, funeral offerings. Book IV treats of the various occupa¬ 
tions and general rules of life for the householder; Book V lays down rules 
concerning women, and dietary obligations such as lawful and forbidden 
foods; Book VI gives rules about the next two stages of life, namely vana- 
prastha and sannydsin; Book VII discusses the sources of law, general political 
maxims and the duties of kings. Among other things the Code advocates 
sowing dissension among enemies, fomenting intrigues in the courts of 
neighbouring kings and the employment of spies; Book VIII relates to civil 
and criminal law, procedure, evidence, debts, ownership; Book IX relates 
to domestic law, the rules governing women (generally to their detriment), 
husbands, and marriage; parents and children, inheritance, deaths, funerals; 
Book X is about the origin, development and rules of caste; also rules for 
vaisyas, sudras and mixed castes, and caste occupations; Book XI deals with 
laws . of moralit y- the nature of good and evil; gifts and sacrifices; 
S penance and ex Piation for sins, particularly sins against 

thf nf °° k ? T i dcsci ? bes the future consequences of good and bad action, 
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The position assigned to brahmins in the laws of Manu was not that which 
they held in early Indo-Aryan society, but what they claimed for them¬ 
selves by the early centuries of the Christian era. The fixing of caste in the 
strait-jacket of Manu’s dispensation at this particular juncture of history, 
when the claims of the high bom and pure in blood had ceased to have any 
genuine validity in areas exposed to ten centuries of miscegenation* with 
foreign barbarians*, was a futile undertaking, since it was already too late to 
legislate about it. Manu’s brahmins* were a creation which emerged in opposi¬ 
tion to the Eurasian and other hybrid peoples who had been flooding India 
for a thousand years. It was the wishful thought that assumed the semblance 
of reality through the need for self-preservation. 

Although held in great reverence by brahmins, the Manu-smriti is today 
execrated by the lower castes, who regard it virtually as a blueprint of 
brahmin domination, a flagrant piece of brahminical imposture, which they 
make a point of publicly burning at their processions. 
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MANU, from man, think; the title given to certain semi-divine beings who in 
Hindu mythology are called patriarchs, progenitors of mankind, and rulers 
of the earth. Each Manu holds sway over an aeon* or period of time, called i 
a manvantara (Manu-antara, ‘Manu-period’). The number and duration of the 
manvantaras are discrepant^ given. It is sometimes said that each succeed¬ 
ing manvantara is progressively shorter than the preceding, and. that each 
ends in a deluge. In one version each of the fourteen Manus presides over a 
fourteenth part of a kalpa (a day-and-night of Brahma); in a second version 
each rules over seventy-one yugas\ in another each rules over a mahayuga, 
or 4,320,000 years. Still another version has it that the first Manu preside 
over the first yuga; the second and third ruled over the second yuga; the 
fourth, fifth and sixth over the third yuga; the seventh, Manu Vaivasvata, 
and the remaining lesser Manus preside over the last and present Kali Yuga. 

The fourteen Manus generally named are: (1) Svayambhuva* often iden¬ 
tified with Manu* the lawgiver; (2) Svarochisha, son of Akuti the daughter 
of Svayarhbhuva; (3) Uttama (or Auttami); (4) Tamasa and (5) Raivata, 
sons of Priyavrata, who was the son of Svayambhuva; (6) Chakshusha, 
grandson of Dhruva*; (7) Vaivasvata*, the Hindu Noah. descendan 0 
Chakshusha, and Manu of the present age; (8) Savarpa (or Savarni), son of 

V Ttaneirtsix Manus aU take their name from Savanja the ^?th 
Little is known of them except that they represent a later addition to the 
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original list, and may have belonged to a single dynastic line of jishi kmgs. 
They are: (o) Daksha-savarna, a son of Daksha; (10) Brahma-savarna, a 
son of Brahma; (n) Dharma-savarna, a son of Dharma; (12) Rudra-savarna, 
a son of Rudra; (13) Rauchya, a son of Ruchi, and (14) Bhautya, a prince of 
the bhuta (ghosts). 

Books 

See under Mythology. 

MARATHA, a people of partly non-Aryan stock, and predominantly Sudra 
by caste. They are thought to be primarily derived from the panchama tribe 
of the Mahar (not to be confused with the Sudra Mahar caste) who were 
among the original inhabitants of Western India, and are still regarded- as 
authorities oil village boundaries. From earliest times up to the historical 
period this aboriginal strain received admixtures from the Scythians and the 
Huns (the name Maratha may’ preserve the name of the Ephthalite Mihira 
tribe) who settled in their territory ( rashtra ) and were spoken of variously as 
Rashtrika, Maharashtrika, and later as Maratha. Their land, Maharashtra, 
is interpreted as either Great (Maha) realm, or the realm of the Mahars. 

Basically the Marathas were of hardy peasant stock, possessed of great 
piety, and produced many bhakta saints. The religious movement which 
sprang up with their ascendancy from the fourteenth century on was remark¬ 
able for its democracy: it numbered the lowest castes amongst its leaders, 
made a determined stand against the pretensions of the brahmin priesthood, 
and expressed its devotion in hymns written not in Sanskrit but in the 
vernacular, Marathi. 

But in keeping with the regrettable complex that infected all those who 
came under the brahminical sphere of influence, the Marathas began to 
claim a higher caste than their origins warranted. Some scholars concede 
that they might have been of Rajput stock, but this opinion is disputable. 
The Holkar (Maratha chiefs of Indore) who came from the banks of the 
river Hoi near Poona, were of the dhdngar or shepherd caste, although they 
claimed a higher status. The house of Sindhia of Gwalior was of low-caste 
origin, whose scions proved outstanding soldiers and rose in rank to become 
slipper-bearers of the Peshwas. Dr Ambedkar mentions a famous case that 
came up before the High Court of Madras in 1924 where it was ‘conclusively 

i 11 , course °f a judgment covering over two hundred pages that 
the Marathas were not kshattriyas as they claimed to be, but ^udras 

weU-knovm classes of brahmins among the Marathas 
° ’ th ?, h the antecedents of these clerics leave much room for doubt as 
statu s, smce they also appear to have been of non-Aryan 
-° f Maharashtrian brahmins are the Chitpavan, dis- 
tmgmshed for then shrewdness and intelligence, and, by Indian standards 
or then fan complexion. Their patron hero is plrasurama* who accordkfg 
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ai ^L ^verted them into brahmins. This story, like the legend connected 
with the creation of the Rajputs, strongly suggests a ’ite and outcaste, 
probably foreign, origin of the Chitpavans. Many f mous leaders of 
Maharashtra in cultural and political life have been C tpivans, such as 
Ranade, Gokhale, Tilak, Paranjpe, and RajwSde. 

The hardy Maratha mercenaries were widely employed by Muslim sultans 
of the Deccan, and they grew in wealth and power in the service of these 
princes. The strategy of guerilla warfare in particular, they acquired from a 
great master of that art, Malik 'Ambar, the Abyssinian minister of the 
Ahmadnagar sultan. Oqe such Maratha mercenary was Shahji, who faithfully 
served several Muslim princes. His son SivajI* (1627-1680) rose to become 
the greatest of the Marathas, who led the struggle against the tyranny of 
Aurangzeb, and laid the foundations of an independent Maratha empire. 

On Sivaji's death a civil war broke out between his two contending sons. 
The victor, Sambhuji (d. 1689), addicted to wine and women, proved an 
arrogant and cruel ruler, till a group of leading brahmins arranged for his 
capture by the Moghuls. He was surprised one day by his Moghul enemies 
during a raid on a pleasure resort where he was engaged in a debauch. He 
was taken to Aurangzeb, publicly degraded, tortured and executed with 
barbarous cruelty. His son Shahu, later known as Sivaji II, received his 
education at the Delhi court. 

Strife, discord, intrigue and treachery seemed to plague the destinies of 
the Marathas thereafter. Their history, for all their widespread conquests, is 
sordid and inglorious, with hardly a bright patch in the telling. For some 
time a queen, TSrabai (1700-1708) ruled the kingdom, and filled it with 
violence. J§ivSji II (1708-1748) who had been brought up in the effeminate 
atmosphere of the Moghul court was unfit to rule, and the brahmin Peshwa, 
or Peshwar (the title is Persian) the Prime Minister took over control of state 
affairs. From this time on the Peshwaship became hereditary. The rulers 
gradually faded into the background, and became known as the Rajas of 
Satara, and the country was governed by the autocratic Peshwas. 

The Maratha empire grew steadily as the Moghul power declined, and in 
1714 only seven years after the death of Aurangzeb, the Marathas made a 
treaty with the Emperor of Delhi by which they were recognized as ‘co¬ 
partners in the revenues of the Imperial provinces’. In a short time they were 
in virtual control of the north-eastern territories of the Moghul Empire, 
besides the huge area already under their direct domination. To the Marathas 
therefore fell the task of defending the subcontinent from its age-long enemies 
—invaders from the north-west. 

The last of the great battles that took place in India before the Europeans 
arrived on the scene was the Third Battle of Panipat, fought on January 13, 
1761, between Ahmad Shah Durrani, an Afghan invader, and the Marathas. 
Maratha success would have meant the establishment of a Hindu empire at 
Delhi' after more than five centuries of Muslim rule. The whole of northern 
Jndia seemed to be aware of the issues that hung in the balance. As the 
Maratha troops marched northwards reinforcements poured in from every 
side. 'The expedition’, says Rawlinson, ‘assumed the character of a national 
crusade.’ 
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The Marathas were nominally headed by the Peshwa s young son, but m 
fact commanded by Bhao Saheb, the cousin of the Peshwa. The com¬ 
manders and noblesLnt to battle in resplendent <tas. accomp^ bythetr 
harems and bands of musicians. When two veteran Maratha generals, Holkar 
and Sindhia, advised the Peshwa’s cousin to put aside these trappings and 
fight in the traditional Maratha fashion in which they had achieved gloiy 
and renown, the haughty brahmin dismissed them saying that he would 
not listen to 'the chatter of goatherds’, referring to the lowly birth of Holkar. 

Ranged against the Marathas were the fierce mountain troopers of Afghani¬ 
stan, led by a master strategist. The battle ended in tragic disaster, with a 
staggering number of Maratha casualties: 28,000 killed in battle; 50,000 slam 
in flight; 22,000 taken captive; 50,000 horse and 200,000 draught cattle 
captured. Every Maratha family lost one or more of its members in that 
catastrophic fight. And amazement was mingled with their grief at the 
thought that the invincible Maratha hosts had been so devastatingly shat¬ 
tered by a handful of barbarians from the outer hills. The Peshwa himself, 
who had lost both his son and his cousin, was given the news as he advanced 
to Panipat with a relief force. Returning to his capital, the gnef-stricken and 
humiliated Peshwa 'turned his face to the wall and died.' 

That the Marathas were able seemingly to recover in a comparatively 
short time from this shattering blow, was due less to their vitality than to the 
deplorable state of affairs in India at the time, for at this particular juncture 
there was not a single organized Hindu kingdom that could take their place. 
India was at this stage in sore need of efficient leadership. In fact with the 
Muslims at the end of their tether, the Marathas were not only Hinduism’s 
but India’s last hope before the Europeans. Unfortunately, these critical 
days found them wanting, and the cause of their inadequacy before the « 
challenge is to be traced once more to caste. 

The family of the Peshwas who had assumed control of the Maratha 
imperial system and corrupted the straightforward nationalism of SivajI, 
were of foreign stock; Persian, according to V. K. Rajwade. It was only a 
matter of time for the post of peshwaship assumed by them to be made 
hereditary. It was only a matter of a little more time for the local brahmins 
to turn on the ‘foreign’ Peshwa brahmins, and for all these brahmins to 
start quarrelling among themselves on points of seniority, prestige and proto¬ 
col. In the words of Sir Jadunath Sarkar, ‘The head of the state, though a 
brahmin, was despised by his other brahmin servants, because the first 
Peshwa s great-grandfather’s great-grandfather had once been lower in 
society than the Desh brahmins’ great-grandfather’s great-grandfather’. 
Both Justice M. G. Ranade and Jadunath Sarkar, experts in the Maratha 
penod, emphasized the part played by caste in the disintegration and fali of 
the Maratha empire. 

tJS*# *?<“ th . e Mara * has int0 a disciplined and martial nation. 

• ji at , h • ^ mam ms P lratl0n perished and the nation deteriorated 

rapidly. The stnc * discipline and code of honour and decency maintained by 
Sivaji disappeared with his exit. In fact except for his magnetic and mag¬ 
nanimous personality and the devotional hymns of Maratha saints, there is 
hardly anything in Maratha history of which the nation may be proud. 
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Wherever the Marathas now went they left a long trail of desolation. 
Contemporary records speak of them as slayers of childr :n, murderers of 
pregnant women, robbers of the poor, abductors of chi >te women, and 
generations after their decline their name was still being us-, j. as a bogey with 
which mothers hushed their children. They rode rough-shod over small, 
helpless communities, oppressing and ravaging vast areas. By every known 
device of treachery, cruelty and guile they reduced to abject docility the 
once powerful indigenous race of the Gonds, in the Central Provinces, 
numbering over three million. 

From Rajputana to Orissa, and from the Konkan Coast to Bengal the 
Marathas despoiled what they touched. ‘Other Indian rulers’, says Rawlin- 
son, ‘took a great pride in settling the country they conquered, building 
roads, resthouses and temples and digging wells. The Marathas did nothing 
of the kind. Like a swarm of locusts they swept upon a district when the 
crops were ripe and demanded blackmail. If this were not forthcoming the 
village headman was tortured. If this, too, proved unsuccessful, the village 
was plundered and fired and the crops destroyed’. Lord Macaulay in his 
inimitable concrete style has summed up the effects of Maratha attempts at 
empire building, ‘Wherever their kettle-drums were heard, the peasant 
threw his bag of rice over his shoulder, hid Iris small savings in his girdle, 
and fled with his wife and children to the mountains or the jungles to the 
milder neighbourhood of the hyaena and the tiger’. 

As for the finer side of life, the Marathas, so far as history records, were 
innocent of any appreciation of the gentle arts that are the concomitants of 
civilization. During the decline of the Moghuls they stabled their horses in 
the imperial palaces, broke up and carried off whatever was valuable, 
stripped the silver ornaments from the ceilings in the palaces of Delhi, and 
turned the Taj Mahal into a dwelling place. In the words of Sir Jadunath 
Sarkar, ‘The period of Maratha ascendancy has not left India richer by a 
single grand building, or beautiful picture, or finely written manuscript’. 
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MARATHI, a modem Indo-Aryan language spoken in Maharashtra and parts 
of Central India, Konkan and Kanara. It bears many traces of Austric an 
Pre-Dravidian borrowings, and, through the Central Asian nomads, 0 many 
Chinese words, for, says Gune, ‘our contact with China is age old . A so une 
in its remote past is evidence of contact with the Jews, as a resu o w ic 
several Hebrew words found their way into Marathi. Dravidian an ans n 

words were incorporated by the thousand. _ • _ n _. 

Marathi evolved from the medieval afabhramia called Maharashtn, some 
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forms of which are preserved in Sanskrit plays, where they are used by women, 
bards and inferior characters. Hala’s* Sattasai is a classic of Maharashfri 
prakrit. Early variants of the language were also employed in a large number 
of Jain works, and in several important epigraphic inscriptions between the 
tenth and thirteen centuries. 

Marathi literature received the patronage of the Yadava rulers {see 
Chalukyas), but it also led to a heavy infusion of Sanskrit words and forms 
from which the language has never been able to recover. At the same time 
outside the courtly circles native Marathi acquired considerable vitality from 
the songs of sectarian devotees. They generally used popular rhymed metres, 
unlike the quantitative and syllabic metres of Sanskrit. Such were the works 
of Mukundraj (fl. a d 1190) whose patron was Jaitrapal a petty chief of Berar 
and who belonged to one of the reformist cults of the day. He wrote his 
masterpiece, Vivekasindhu, at the age of sixty, with the object, he claimed, 
of. bringing the substance of the Vedas within the reach of all. 

Another fresh stream of Marathi poetry is found in the works of the 
Manbhav (or Mahanu-bhava) sect, founded in a d 1263, whose contribution 
to the development of Marathi prose and verse has only recently been brought 
to notice, since many of their teachings were enshrined in hitherto secret 
texts. In a vigorous reaction against the decadence and corruption of the 
pandits, the followers rejected the sruti and avoided the temples. They 
eschewed Sanskrit in favour of simple and chaste Marathi to express their 
devotion to god, especially Krishna and Dattatreya, and their love of nature 
and man. The sect, which included women, broke the barriers of caste and 
the pretensions of orthodoxy, thus preparing the way for the great writers 
whose devotional songs, called abhanga, are the chief glory of Marathi 
literature. 


These writers include Jndnadeva* (1275-1296) who reputedly taught a 
buffalo to recite the Vedas in order to confound the orthodox; Ndmdev* 
(1270-1350) a low-caste tailor who became a saint; Ekandtha* (fl 1560) 
whose devotional verses were written to bring salvation to sudras and out- 
(1607-1649) the son of a poor grocer, and one of the most 
popular poets of Maharashtra; and Ramdas, the favourite of Sivajl. 

LefeZ P ° Ct “ » Saint ’ was the Son of a brtai " of Nasik. 

the nrli nfl CO ™ GISlon took Pi** during his marriage. When 

SetSfasl JvL WOfd ™ dhan ’ ( Be co ^ant), ^ young min inter- 
his parent? hoZZ' C ° mma f d to se ™r God, and fled from the room. Leaving 

pilation of a fexicon of 
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Thus, with the establishment of Muslim power, and later with the advent 
of the Europeans, many fundamental changes were wrought in Marathi 
literature. Three names may be mentioned as illustrative of this period and 
tendency. First is the English missionary, Father Thomas Stephens who came 
to India in 1549- He wrote a Marathi and Konkani grammar, and the 
Konkani classic Krishta-Purana in 1614, relating the events of the Old and 
New Testaments. He acquired a mastery of the language rare in foreigners 
because he not only learnt it, but loved it. ‘Like a jewel among pebbles,’ he 
wrote, ‘like a sapphire among jewels is the excellence of the Marathi tongue.' 
The second name is that of Muktesvar (fl. 1580), grandson of Ekanatha, who 
retold the two great epics in a contemporary setting, adapting the exploits 
of the Pandavas to include the heroic Maratlia battles against the Muslims 
and the English. Only five parvas of his Malmbhdrata are now extant; the 
others were destroyed since it was feared that the excellent Marathi version 
might eclipse the Sanskrit original of Vyasa himself. The third name is that 
of Shaikh Muhammad (fl. 1590) , who is placed among the Marathi saints and 
regarded as an incarnation of Kablr. He wrote on Hindu themes and was one 
of several Muslim writers who were collectively responsible for a voluminous 
literature in Marathi (III, p. 115). Muslim writers introduced a new style of 
historical prose writing known, by an inversion of the Persian khabar, as 
bakhar, in which several romantic chronicles were written, beginning from 
about 1720. 

The eighteenth century also saw the development of two other important 
poetical forms in Marathi: the powada or heroic ballad, based largely on the 
life and exploits of Sivaji and other popular heroes, and sung to the accom¬ 
paniment of a hand-drum and a one-stringed instrument; and the lavani or 
love lyric. Two names stand out at this time. The first is Moropant (fl. 1770) 
who enjoyed the patronage of an influential family related to the Peshwars. 
He was a learned puranik by profession who read out passages from the 
Puranas in the temple, and commented on them. He was besides well-versed 
in Sanskrit classics. But to his credit he wrote his best works in Marathi and 


staunchly defended it against Sanskrit. He rendered the Mahabhdrata, the 
Rdmdyana and Bhagavata Pur ana into Marathi in the arya metre. The other 
name is that of Ramjoii (1762-1812), whose erotic hymns were very popular 
though bordering on the indecent. 

By the time the British took over Maharashtra in the beginning of the 
nineteenth century, ‘society had disintegrated, traditions were lost, jmd Ml 
the currents of literafure dried up’ (VII, p. 254). The revival of Marathi life 
and letters was due largely to the inspiration and example of English adminis¬ 
trators and Christian missionaries, whose impact is seen in Marathi wora 
borrowings from Portuguese, French, Dutch and English. 

The resurgence of Marathi literature followed the pattern of other Indian 
vernaculars when confronted with the same influences. Marathi grammars, 
dictionaries, translations from the Bible and the Western classics into 
simple, understandable Marathi, all helped to clear the ur 1 an s uggi 
stream of its accumulated debris and set the currents moving again. 

The infatuation with the West found its most fervent exponentin Baba 
Padamahji (fl. 1830) author of the first Marathi social novel, who wrote in a 
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hybrid anglicized style, wholly condemning orthodox Hindu society and 
suggesting its remoulding on Western patterns. Others were not such 
enthusiastic supporters of the West, but could not quite withstand the 
pressure of European influence being felt on all sides. Marathi prose, drama 
poetry, and even philosophy, continued to receive inspiration from western 
sources for more than half a century, before the native genius asserted 
itself again. 

The leader of this reaction was Chiplunkar (fl. 1850), one of the pioneers of 
modem Marathi prose, whose vitriolic style and learned invective did much 
to stem the tide and turn Marathi back to the Sanskrit fountainhead. Under 
his leadership many brilliant writers were converted into partisans and 
nationalists, and the talents of others diverted to the churning out of religious 
works on Sanskrit models. 

In between were men like Agarkar (fl. 1870), who for all his sobriety 
wrote eloquently on social themes, fearlessly attacked untouchability and the 
degradation of contemporary Indian womanhood, and agitated for the spread 
of education, dress reform and even birth control. 

The social and reformist zeal, often tending to pomposity and bombast 
reached its culmination in the great Marathi trio: Justice Mahadeo Govind 
Ranade (1842-1901), a pillar of the Prarthana* Samaj; Gopal Krishna 
Ookhale (1866-1915), and the revolutionary ‘Lokmanya' Bal Gangadhar 

1 ak (1850-1920). Men of powerful intellect and incisive style, thev were the 
last of the Reformation. 


With Indian independence the ringing tones of Tilak do not find an echo 
m he market place, and the writer seeks in vain for new themes demanding 

tSm??' 5 Ve T Vhere V it seems ’ [t is bein § better said, and he can do worse 
look wv sub i ects from the drying fount of Sanskrit. Those who do not 
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the same sense: marga, ‘way’, e.g. ftushti-mdrga, ‘grace-way’; pada, ‘step’ 
e.g. pmnci-pcida, ‘knowledge-path’; ydna, ‘vehicle’, e.g. Mahayana,’ ‘Great 
Vehicle ; yoga, ‘yoke’ e.g. bhakli-yoga, ‘faith-union’; vdda, ‘thesis’, e.g. guru- 
vada, the doctrines of the guru or teacher (the follower of a vada is called a 
vadin); achara, ‘rule’ e.g. Chlnachara, the Chinese method {see tantrism), or 
Aryachara, the Aryan way i.e. the way of the ancient Aryans, a healthy, 
naturalistic, god-fearing attitude; or vdmdchdra {see Hinduism); upaya, 
means , usually in the sense of stratagems, techniques, or expedients. 

The means of attaining the end one has in view are many and varied, and 
they form an integral part of the various cults, creeds, sects and systems that 
abound in Hinduism. It is recognized that men differ, and have different 
adhikara or competency, and not any path chosen at random is suited to all. 
Each path-seeker is entitled to a specific grade of work suited to his capacity 
{see svabhava). Saving knowledge comes by progressive revelation, every 
man being in a different bhumikd, ‘stage’, or degree of advancement. It is 
unwise to force a man along a path to which he is not suited, or to divulge 
things too subtle to the unsubtle lest they become confused. 

With the aid of the suffixes named above the list of mar gas can be endlessly 
compounded depending on the goal in view and the means used for attaining 
them. These means may include: bhoga (enjoyment and pleasure), dhyana 
(meditation*), lay a (stimulation of the chakras*); mantra* (incantations and 
spells); tapas (asceticism*); yajna (sacrifice*); upasana (meditation, worship*, 
prayer); rasavada, (alchemy* and drugs); dharma (duties), and so on. 

The following are the chief margas mentioned in the texts dealing with 
Hindu religion and philosophy: karma-mdrga (or karma-yoga), the method 
of good works, and doing one’s duty without fear of consequences or thought ' 
of reward and punishment; it often implies ritualism, sacrifice and asceticism; 
kriyd-marga, ‘action-way’, refers specifically to devotion as expressed in 
ritual, the making of idols, and the building and consecration of temples; it 
sometimes implies magical operations; akriya-vdda, ‘nonaction-method’, 
cultivation of the passive virtues; the path of neutrality or indifference to 
action, good or bad {see Purana under Ajivika); jiidna-mdrga, the way of 
right knowledge, e.g. Vedanta*; tarka-vdda, .salvatiqn through reasoning and 
discussion; according to Nyaya* philosophy, logic and debate are among the 
paths that lead to liberation; bhakti-mdrga, the way of faith; love, adoration 
apd, devotion' to the deity {see bhakti); pushti-marga, ‘efflorescence-path’, i.e. 
the way of salvation that lies not in man’s endeavour, but in the blossoming 
,pf God’«/ grace {see Vallabha); i§vara-vada, ‘god-way’, salvation through 
worship of a personal deity such as Vishnu, Siva, Krishna; sydd-vada, the 
‘perhaps way’; based on the belief that things are perhaps so, or perhaps not 
so {see Jainism); sunya-vada, ‘nothingness-way’, based on the Mahayana* 
doctrine that all is £unya, void and nothingness; deha-vdda, body-way 
through cultivation of the powers of the body {see physical culture); iava- 
vada, ‘cadaver-way’, meditation on the dead in graveyards and cremation 
grounds as a reminder of the transience of things {see necrophilia). 

It is generally recognized that no single marga can be all-sufficient, an 
that a blending of two or more is essential; one should, for instance, balance 
faith with works, devotion with ritual, meditation with practice. This is 
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exemplified in the story of two rival cousins, Ke$idhvaja, who was endowed 
with profound meditative powers, and Khandikya, who was an expert in 
religious rites. They came to understand that each needed the knowledge that 
the other had in order to attain salvation, so KeSidhvaja learnt the intricacies 
of ritual to expiate the sin of killing a cow, while Khandikya was initiated 
into the mysteries of yogic meditation. 


Books 

See under Philosophy. 


]wrflpTrrm i a prajapati and brahmarishi, was the chief of the Maruts or 
storm gods, and father of the mage Ka^yapa. In some legends he is described 
as a strict celibate, but in others he is the progenitor of the Solar dynasty of 
kings, of whom Rama was the greatest. 

One day certain courtesans of the country of Anga were discussing their 
various conquests, and one of them, the beautiful Kamamanjari (passion- 
blossom), gave a boastful account of her many triumphs. Her companions 
taunted her saying that she spoke as though she had seduced no other than 
Marichi himself, a sage known for his aversion to women.* Kamamanjari 
replied that this would not be such a difficult task and wagered to do it. She 
dressed herself in humble garb, appeared before the sage and begged him to 
accept her as his disciple. The sage was on the point of driving her off, when 
a party of women, as pre-arranged by Kamamanjari, came to the hermitage, 
and one of them said that the girl was her daughter and had been brought up 
in the family profession of courtesan. As such it was her duty to be a courtesan 
and not an anchorite and spend her time, as she was in the habit of doing, 
singing the praises of Marichi. The girl herself sidled up to the sage and took 
up the theme, pleading her cause with great eloquence, paying tribute to his 
wisdom, and so flattered his vanity that he accepted her. 

The ‘mother’ and companions departed from the scene, and the courtesan 
and her victim were left alone together. It was a simple matter now for the 
experienced and ravishing courtesan to seduce the poor maharishi, and he 
W/as soon so far gone in his infatuation that he went before the king of Ariga 
and publicly proclaimed his love for her. 

Books 
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MARRIAGE. According to tradition the once universally prevalent custom 
of mdiscriminate sexual union was stopped by the sage Svetaketu, son of 
Uddalaka . who established the custom of the permanent monandrous 
am , a | e ’m Sanskrit as vivaha, is one of the major samskaras 
S<S.^T> c tS K-°^ the Hu ? dus ; and the onl y one permitted to iiidras and lower 
SSJ tL b f ndmg ° nly “ this Ufe but in the life hereafter. Manu 

ffiHiSnhw VJ a WW f n marria S e was * for aU time, irrevocable, and 
mffissoluble Divorce and remarriage were absolutely forbidden. As a result 

re « rm ! St m ° veraents widows are now permitted to remarry and by 
the Hindu Mamage Act of 1955 divorce is also possible. Y 
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The main purpose of marriage is to produce male offspring, and the 
legitimate opportunities that marriage provides for rati or sexual pleasure 
are only meant to serve this end. Males alone can properly perform the 
domestic sacrifices to please the gods, and the funerary rites for the well 
being of the ancestors, and through males alone can the family line be per¬ 
petuated. 

The age of the partners was set by convention, the age of thirteen for the 
girl and sixteen for the boy being regarded as the best. But already uTthe 
Vedic period an earlier marriage for girls began to gain approval, and it 
became obligatory to have the girl-married before she attained puberty. 
This age was lowered still further in the brahminical period, resulting in the 
abuse of child-marriage*. 

In early times the girl was examined before marriage by the female 
relatives of the groom to confirm that she was a potential stri or woman, that 
she had no physical defects, and was otherwise eligible*. Sometimes the girl 
was picked by lot, and many kinds of such lots were devised in various parts 
of India to help decision in this matter. In one, four round balls were made of 
earth taken from four places: from a sacrificial altar, from a field, from a lump 
of cowdung, and from a cemetery, and the girl was asked to choose one. If 
she pointed to any of the first three she would be accepted, but was rejected 
if she picked the last. In most cases the outcome was prearranged, the 
inauspicious ball being made blacker than the others. The ceremony of 
varana, ‘choosing’, next took place, when the suitor, after the girl had been 
seen and finally selected by the parents, came to the girl's house, or she to hi", 
and he had an opportunity of seeing her and formally choosing her, and she 
him. This mutual introduction was often attended by a small ceremony, at 
which the important matter of the dowry* was also settled. 

An astrologer had by this time already made up and studied the horoscopes 
of the prospective bride and groom to ensure that the stars offered no insur¬ 
mountable obstacle to their union. He now decided on the proper moment 
for the marriage, and the date and time for the ceremony was fixed accord¬ 
ingly. Generally the northern course of the sun, and the iukla-paksha or the 
bright half of the lunar month is considered the best for marriage. 

Many forms of marriage were practised among the Hindus, of which eight 
were traditionally recognized, and of which only two or three survive today. 
Of these eight forms, named below, four (the gdndharva, dsura, paiiacha and 
rakshasa) are non-Aryan, and one ( rakshasa ) probably Dravidian. The eight 
forms are (i) paiiacha, called after the savage Pi^acha* tribe, was marriage 
by rape, where the girl was carried off by force, or under false pretext, or 
ravished while she was asleep, intoxicated or unconscious, or against her will. 
An example is found in the legend of Aniruddha and Usha. Although this 
form was universally condemned, the maxim of factum valet was recognized 
and the girl’s marriage was accepted as having been accomplished to confer 
on her the legal status of a wife; (2) rakshasa, named after the ogres of Hindu . 
mythology, was the ‘heroic’ marriage, where a woman, carried off as a prize 
of war, was married without the consent of her father, usually by her captor. 
It was a custom permitted to kshattriyas and therefore called the kshatra 
form. In the marriage songs of Gujarat and Uttar Pradesh which are sung 
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today when the bride departs for her new home, the groom is compared to a 
robber and is showered with abuse; in some places a mock chase an g are 

enacted. Examples of the rakshasa form are seen in the case of Arjuna and 
Subhadra, and Krishna and Rukmini; the most_famous historical instance 
was the abduction by Ppthviraj of Samyogita the princess of Kanauj; 
(3) sSndhdTVH, named after the Gandharvas, is the marriage of a desiring 
woman with a desiring man’. This is the romantic type of union, springing 
from affection and love, and may be consummated without any nuptial rites. 
When accompanied by rites it ranks with the highest forms of marriage. An 
example is seen in the marriage of Dushyanta and Sakuntala. The gandharva 
union forms the basis of many romantic tales. A variation of the gandharva 
was the svayamvaru* now obsolete, where the bride herself chooses her 
husband from a number of assembled suitors. Another kind of marriage also 
based on desire is the saiva, which is to this day performed in secret among 
certain £akta worshippers, joining man and woman for a short period. For 
instance, it will permit the members of a circle to have sexual union during 
•the chakrapuji*. It is not, of course, legally recognized outside the circle, 
and is valid only for the duration of the ceremony; (4) asura , named after the 
Asuras, is marriage by sale of the bride. The bride’s price, called the sulka 
(hence the asura marriage was often called iaulkd) did not go to the father 
but to the bride herself. In medieval Sanskrit literature the term iulka 
applied to the price paid to a courtesan for her services. The asura marriage 
was condemned by Manu and the lawbooks as immoral since it encouraged 
the marketing of daughters, and was thus only open to vaiiyas and £udras. 
An inverse form of this marriage is almost universal today, for a high price 
is paid, not for the bride but for the bridegroom ( see dowry). The marriage 
of Pandu and Madri is an example of the asura form. A heavy bride price 
was paid to the guardians of Kaikeyl and Gandhari when they were married; 
( 5 ) Prajapatya, a vaguely defined form of marriage, whose chief feature 
appears to be that its conditions were fixed, and the father gave away the 
daughter on the distinct understanding that husband and wife should perform 
their civil and religious duties together. It was named after Prajapati and is 
now obsolete; ( 6 ) arsha, ‘fishi-like’, current only among priestly families, 
where the father of the bride received a pair of kine for the purpose of sacrifice 
or for facilitating the performance of sacrifices requiring cow’s milk. It is a 
relic of the bride price and is now obsolete. An example is found in the 
marriage of Agastya and Lopamudra; (7) daiva, ‘divine’, the giving of a girl, 
y ecked with ornaments’, to a priest as'a gift or as a sacrificial fee. The 
presentation of a daughter to a fishi. Also obsolete, it is exemplified in the 

v. ?? v ^ na *° Sukanya; (8) brahmya, ‘brahmin-like’, formerly 
open only to brahmins, but now adopted even by Sudras. It is ‘the gift of a 

fcStoJ? P r?r ty l ^ de f ked “ d ""“H «nd with a suitable dowy to a 
totom.ltfonusthe baas of the regular Hindu marriage, arranged^ the 

cerem0Dies - In “a potest form it is free from 
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sectarian belief and local custom, and it is impossible to givea comprehensive 
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description of a ceremony that would be universally followed in India. The 
features mentioned below are common to many forms, and all have been 
practised at one time or another in different communities. 

A short invocatory iraddha sacrifice is offered to the manes for blessings at 
the commencement of the marriage preparations. This is done separately by 
the father of the bride and of the bridegroom. The place where the nuptial 
sacrifice is to be performed is freshly daubed with cowdung and marked with 
auspicious lines. A fire is then set up and the articles and implements required 
are arranged in their proper order; a millstone and a waterpot are placed to 
the west and north of the fire. 

On the day fixed for the marriage the prospective bride has to perform 
various ablutionary rites. Her female helpers for this occasion all have to be 
‘unwidowed women who have borne a male child’. The body of the bride is 
dusted with powdered turmeric in a rite called gaira-haridrd, ‘body- 
turmericking', in order to 'generate sexual desire’. She then has a special 
hygienic bath after which her body is anointed with fragrant oils. Among 
certain classes the girl’s genitals are daubed with honey before the marriage 
ceremony to impart fecundity and sweetness (VI, p. 266). In the past the 
cloth with which her body was dried used to be taken to the woods and 
fastened to a tree to make her fruitful. The girl’s temples and forehead are 
painted with floral designs, her cheeks rouged with saffron, and colour 
applied to her lips, and collyrium to her eyes to make them appear larger. A 
woollen thread dyed yellow is fastened around the girl’s wrist by her mother. 
This kawtuka or nuptial cord is removed on the third day after the con¬ 
summation of the marriage. 

The bridegroom in the meantime is also prepared by dusting with turmeric 
and a ‘lust-bestowing bath’. He is anointed with cosmetic oils, and his neck, 
arms, wrist, head and ears adorned with jewels. Prayers are offered to the 
god of love: ‘Your name is Love, but your real appellation is Lust. Let your 
intoxication bring bride and groom together in the fire of sexual desire.’ The 
bridegroom's party consisting of his male relatives and friends, proceeds to 
the bride’s house, the bridegroom garlanded with flowers, usually riding a 
caparisoned horse, with attendants holding a ceremonial umbrella and a fly 
whisk, preceded by a band of musicians. At the gate of the bride’s house, 
which has been suitably decorated with arches of greenery, flowers and 
coloured lights, the bride’s father receives him. 

The following ceremonies are now observed, sometimes lasting for several 
hours: (a) arghya, ‘respectfulness’, or showing hospitality. Says one Hindu 
authority, ‘The marriage ceremony entails the worship of the bridegroom in 
the puja fashion by the father of the bride’ (V, p. 182). The father of the bride 
receives the groom with due honour and presents him with perfumed water 
and madhuparka (honey-mixture), a drink of honey and curds. In ancient 
times the arghya was not complete without sacrificing a cow in honour of the 
guest, but such a sacrifice is now obsolete; {b) kanya-dana, ‘virgin-giving’, or 
the formal gift of the daughter to the groom. At this stage, in some com¬ 
munities, a yoke is placed lightly on the girl’s neck by the groom, symbolizing 
his authority over her; a gold chain is placed on the yoke for luck and 
prosperity, and bangles are put on the girl’s wrist; (c) mangalashta, ‘eight 
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rfSlfegolfedTKofttOT 1 Invoke the blessings, 
rite Other symbolic gifts of rice, coconuts, seeds and so on are also presented 

£to O^mkh! eight gifts in ah: W *•*»■«•; 

here the young couple exchange their necklets, which are often made of 
beads; this rite is found among the Vaishnavas of Bengal and among some 
other sects, with whom it constitutes the high point of the marriage pro¬ 
ceedings; (e) pani-grahana, 'hand-grasping*, or the acceptance of the bnde, 
symbolized by the man taking hold of the girl’s hand over the sacred fire. 
The groom says, ‘I seize thy hand that I may gain fortune; this am I, thou art 
that; I am the words thou the melody; I the seed thou the bearer; the heaven 
I, the earth thou*. During this part of the ceremony the end3 of the nuptial 
garments of the bride and groom are tied together; (/) a&tndrohana, stone- 
mounting*. The bride resting her hands on the shoulders of the bridegroom 
treads on a millstone with her right foot and is enjoined to be faithful and 
steadfast like the stone; to be untiring in domestic duties, obedient to the 
commands of her husband, determined and devoted in all she does. The 
Aiharva-veda prescribes that the stone should be set up on a mound of cow- 
dung; (g) then follows the homa sacrifice at the nuptial fire, with oblations of 
ijya or clarified butter, while the couple hold hands. Sometimes at this stage 
the husband tells his bride: ‘First Soma had thee for his bride; then the 
gandharva ViivSvasu took thee; Agni was thy third husband; thy fourth 
husband am I, bom of man*. After further oblations he adds, 'O my bride, 
be thou pleasant to the members of my family and to the cattle we possess’; 
give birth to heroic children; never miscarry and never have an empty lap; 
(h) agni-pradakshina, 'fire-circumambulation*; the bride is led around the 
nuptial fire in a clockwise direction. An offering of fried grains is then made 
by the wife, the husband saying, ‘May this woman, strewing grains, bring 
bliss to her husband*. After that the groom unties the two locks of the girl’s 
hair, 'releasing her from the fetters of her virgin state*. As a token of his 
responsibility for maintaining her through life he gives her two pieces of 
raiment, one for the upper part of her body and one for the lower; (») sapta- 
padi, 'seven-steps’. Here the bride and groom together take seven steps before 
the fire, each step representing a particular blessing, namely, food, strength, 
wealth, happiness, progeny, cattle, devotion. The priest sprinkles the couple 
with holy water. The marriage is complete and irrevocable with the talring 
of the seventh step. The man now places his hand over his wife’s heart and 
says, Into my heart will I take thy heart; thy mind shall follow my mind’. 
Finally the forehead of the bride is marked with red lead, and water is 
sprinkled on the heads of the couple. 

The married partners are now conducted to their new home, which is 
osually with the groom’s family. The bride must enter the house without 
touching the threshold. The groom shows her around and displays certain 
auspicious objects. Other sacrifices are offered, after which a little boy 
having an auspicious name’, is placed on the lap of the bride and mantras 
chanted to ensure that the bride will in due course give birth to a male 
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child. The boy is then given fruits and made to rise. The groom now removes 
the girdle from the bride's waist. 

In olden times and even now among certain orthodox families the marriage 
was not consummated* on the wedding night, but on the fourth or sometimes 
the tenth night, by which time the evil eye is removed from the bridal scene, 
and the dangers of deflowering a virgin* mitigated. 

At any time during the marriage a special rite called garbhadhana [see 
pregnancy) could be performed in order to secure progeny. 
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MARUTTA, a mythological king of the Solar dynasty, descended from Manu 
Vaivasvata, famed for a sacrifice of unparalleled magnificence he performed 
in honour of the gods, the like of which had never been seen before and has 
never been seen since. All the implements and utensils were of gold. Only the 
highest brahmins were allowed to officiate. Only the costliest ingredients were 
used. The wind gods were the guards of the sacrificial arena, and all the deities 
of heaven were invited to witness and participate. Indra became intoxicated 
with the heady libations of Soma and the other deities were transported with 
joy at the lavishness of the offerings. Even the brahmins could not contain 
their astonishment at the liberality of the dakshina or gifts bestowed on 
them. For the excellence of his performance the chief officiating priest, 
Sarhvarta, was translated to heaven, and Marutta at his own request was 
allowed to lay aside his crown and retire^to the forest to meditate. 

Marutta's son (or grandson) Dama succeeded to the throne and won his 
bride Sumana from a number of contending rivals. One of them, Vapushmat , 
in revenge went to the forest where the aged Marutta lived in retirement and 
murdered him. Dama in a rage sleW Vapushmat and would have drunk his 
blood had not the gods restrained him. At the funeral rites he offered to the 
manes of his father an oblation of'the blood and part of the flesh of Vapush¬ 
mat, and with t)ie rest of the flesh fed the brahmins. These brahmins were 
said to have been of rdkshasa (ogre) descent, to account for their partaking 
of a cannibal meal. 

Books 
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MATANGA, 'elephant', a pseudo-brahmin aspirant to brahminhood whose 
story is told in the Mahdbhdrata. He once most cruelly beat a young donkey, 
and the mother of the animal to console her offspring said that since the man 
beating him was only a chandala (untouchable caste) nothing better could be 
expected of him. Matariga turned to the mother donkey for an explanation, 
for he claimed to be a brahmin and not a chandala. The mother donkey then 
disclosed the fact that Matanga’s mother in a state of intoxication had once 
sought the arms of a low-born barber and that he was the offspring of that 
reprehensible union. 

Stung to the quick Matanga embarked upon a course of austerities to 
obtain from the gods his promotion to brahminical status. First for a period 
of ten, then a hundred, and then a thousand years he remained wrapt in 
meditation, abstaining from food and sexual intercourse, but Indra, although 
greatly perturbed, would not relent. Then for another hundred years he 
stood balanced upon the big toe of one foot to conjure up occult power in 
order to coerce the now frightened gods. By now reduced to a living skeleton 
Matanga almost fell and, to avert the disaster of his possible curse, Indra 
rushed forward to support him, but still refused to change his caste. At the 
request of the persevering saint the god agreed to give him the power of 
flight and of changing his shape at will, and assured him that he would 
receive all the honour due to him, but declared that it was impossible for 
him to become a brahmin. The Ramayana relates that during their exile 
Rama and Sita visited the chandala sage in his retreat near Rishyamuka 
mountain in the Deccan. 

Books 

See under Mythology. 


MATHEMATICS. The oldest works on Indian mathematics are the Sulva- 
siitra (?400 bc-ad 200?) or 'cord verses’, which cure supplements to the 
Kalpa or ritual, canon. They deal with the construction of vedis or altars and 
sacrificial places, by stretching cords between stakes. They are not primarily 
mathematical, but consist of rules ancfflaiy to religious ritual. The formulae 
of the Sulva-sutras are of an empirical nature and not the result of a system¬ 
atic theory of geometry. The many points of resemblance between the geo¬ 
metrical portions of these sutras and the work of the Greeks, prompted 

Cantor and Weber to say that the Sulva-sutras were influenced by the 
Alexandrian school. 


Between the earliest of the Sulva-sutras and the first of the later mathe¬ 
maticians there is a blank in Indian mathematical theory of nearly a thousand 
years, and there is no connection between the methods of the Sulva-sutras 
and subsequent mathematical speculation, which completely ignored them. 

that scutes these sutras from the first great 
name in Indian mathematics is mainly characterized by the introduction of 
astronomical and mathematical ideas from the West. 

u? 4 + 76_5 , 20) is the first landmark in the history of Indian 
mathematics. His treatise on the subject is the earliest Hindu work on Dure 
mathematics, and consists of thirty-three couplets ofbare^L^ c^- 
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densed as to be nearly impossible to interpret. Little is known about his life 
except that he was bom in Pataliputra and that his ideas were bitterly 
opposed by the orthodox. He explained the causes of the solar and lunar 
eclipse; gave a rule for the solution of simple indeterminate equations, and 
also an accurate determination of the value of pi, i.e. the relation of the 
circumference of a circle to its diameter, but curiously enough never utilized 
this value, nor was it used by any mathematician in India before the twelfth 
century, and no Indian writer quotes Aryabhata as having recorded this 
value. Nevertheless, Aryabhata did give a definite direction to Indian 
mathematics, and subsequent Indian works on the subject dealt with the 
same topics, employed the same methods and even carried over the same 
errors. There is another mathematician and astronomer of a later date also 
called Aryabhata, but distinguished by the title of ‘Laghu Aryabhata' 
(Aryabhata the Less). 

To the period immediately preceding and following Aryabhata belong the 
Siddhanta or scientific treatises on astronomy*. These treatises include the 
Pancha-siddhdntika and other works of the astronomer Vara hamihir a*. 
(d. 587) all of which show indisputable evidence of influences from Greece, 
Alexandria, Rome and Persia. Among the mathematical terms adopted from 
Greek at this time were kendra or centre (from Greek kentron); trikona or 
triangle (Gk. trigonon) and kona or angle (Gk. gonia). To this period also 
belongs one of the most significant of human inventions, the zero. From some 
source, still disputed, the mathematicians evolved a numerical* system of 
nine digits and a zero, with a place notation for tens, hundreds, thousands, 
and so on. 

Brahmagupta (598-660) of Ujjain was the next great name in the history 
of Hindu mathematics. He attacked his predecessor Aryabhata in most 
offensive terms, although it was his own fate to be dubbed a ‘blundering 
devil’ by Bhaskara five hundred years later. Brahmagupta’s work, the 
Brahtna-siddhanta , composed at the time of the decline of the Alexandrian 
school, ‘is almost what one might expect to find in the period of decay of 
' Alexandria’. It contains one or two gems, but it is not a scientific exposition 
of its subject, and the material is obviously taken from Western sources. 
Some of Brahmagupta’s theorems and rules could not be appreciated by his 
successors, and by the time of Bhaskara they had ceased to be understood. 
There was never at any time an established mathematical tradition in India, 
and after Bhaskara no Indian mathematical work of value is known. Says 
Dr Winter, ‘Hindu mathematics has from time to time shown brilliant 
flashes of intuition by isolated geniuses, only to fail through lack of systematic 
development by their successors’. 

The great Muslim traveller and historian, Muhammad al-Biruni, who 
visited India in the tenth century cogently expressed the degeneration of 
Indian science of his day: ‘In former times the Hindus used to acknowledge 
that the progress of science due to the Greeks was much more important 
than that which is due to themselves.’ He himself found little trace of any 
mathematical or astronomical tradition, only a pitiful conceit in their own 
ancient heritage, combined with a profound ignorance of these same ancient 
achievements. He was unable to find a scholar who could explain to him the 
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principles of Indian mathematics. Even the pandits whom he met and 
consulted had ceased to understand the significance of the earlier theories. 
He writes, 

\ 

‘You mostly find the so-called scientific theorems of the Hindus in a state 
of utter confusion, devoid' of any logical order. Since they cannot raise 
themselves to the methods of strictly scientific deduction I began to show 
them the elements on which the science rests’. 


It should be mentioned that this Perso-Arab scholar was one of the greatest 
minds produced by the Islamic world, perhaps the most learned scholar of 
his age, an astronomer and mathematician of the highest order, equally at 
home in Greek and Sanskrit as in his own Arabic, who spent many years in 
India and quoted from more than thirty Sanskrit works. 

In Brahmagupta’s wake the following Indian mathematicians and' 
astronomers also distinguished themselves in sundry ways: Lalla (c. ad 748) 
wrote a slender treatise on mathematical theory; Mahavira (c. ad 850) wrote 
an elementary work on mathematics, and in another later work discussed 
quadratic equations; manjula (c. 932) and SrIdhara (c. 1028) also made 
small contributions to the subject. 

Valuable information on Hindu mathematics is found in the Bakhshali 
Manuscript written in old Sarada characters on seventy folios of birch bark 
discovered in north-west India in 1881. Some authorities date it about 
ad 300, but more moderate opinion assigns it to about ad ixoo. In this 
manuscript a small cross (like a plus sign) is used to represent the negative 
quality; and the zero is represented by a dot. 

BhSskara (1114-1160) sometimes referred to as Bhaskara II to distinguish 
him from an earlier mathematician of lesser renown, is the last notable name 
in Indian mathematics and astronomy. He is the author of the Bija-ganita, 
a work on mathematics; the Siddhanta-Qiromani, on astronomy; and the 
Lilavati, on algebra. In this latter work he presents his algebraical and 
arithmetical theorems in the form of problems set to a beautiful maiden, in 
terms chosen from bees and flpwers. Bhaskara teaches nothing new and is 
completely dependent on Brahmagupta. Much disputable credit has been 
given to him for his work, and it is claimed that he anticipated many mathe¬ 
matics theories. But it is difficult to agree that his formula for the calcula¬ 
tion of a table of smes implies his use of the principles of the Differential 

a cuius or to find, as Seal does, that he anticipated the computation of the 
size of the hydrogen atom. 
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MATHURA (modem Mattra or Muttra), a town on the Jamna, fifty miles 
south east of Delhi, was an ancient seat of Maga* worship originally called 
Mayatar or Mahetar. It was known to legend as the capital of the &urasena 
tribal kingdom, the name of which has been derived from Asura-sena (Asura- 
general). This personage, of probably Maga ancestry figures in legend as the 
asura* king Madhu, after whom Mathura is named. For some time Mathura 
was the capital of the mythological Yadava line, and the Surasenas claimed 
descent from Yadu, but they are not mentioned in Vedic literature and were 
undoubtedly of non-Aryan antecedents. In epic times the Surasenas sided 
with Duryodhana in the battle of Kurukshetra. 

The Buddhists who consistently took over sites already hallowed by 
prehistoric, especially Maga cults, claimed Mathura as their own. It became 
a great Buddhist stronghold, and the Lalitavistara recounts a legend in which 
this city is one of the places suggested by the gods as a suitable birthplace 
for Buddha. In Buddha’s time the king of Mathura was related to the ruler 
of Avanti, a great cosmopolitan centre further south-west. 

Megasthenes (c. 295 bc) mentioned Mathura as a centre for the worship 
of Heracles by the ‘Indian tribe of the Sourasenoi’, and this Heracles is 
variously identified with Buddha, with one of the Jain tirthankaras, or with 
Krishna. Just as Buddhists took over Maga sites, so Hindus took over 
Buddhist sites, and Mathura in due time became one of the sacred cities of 
the Hindus. It was associated with the tyrant Kamsa and was famous as the 
birthplace of Krishna. Both the town and the countryside around it are rich 
in associations with the youthful deity. Here is the tank in which his baby 
linen was washed, the chum from which he would steal the butter he loved 
so much, and the fields in which he sported with the gopis. In Hindu legend 
Krishna (or Vishnu) slew the Surasena king Madhu (above). 

Following the Bactrian Greek incursions Mathura fell to the Bactrian 
kings, and became part of the dominions of Menander (170 bc). The last 
Indo-Greek king to rule in Mathura was Strato I (75 bc), whose sovereignty 
in that area alternated with that of the Parthians and the Saka Satraps. The 
latter made Mathura one of their chief administrative towns; and from them 
it passed, after a brief Hindu interregnum, to the Kushans. It became the 
centre of Kushan power and was adorned by them with many fine monu¬ 
ments. When the Chinese pilgrim Fa-hien (c. ad 410) visited the city in the 
reign of the Guptas, it contained twenty monasteries, mainly HInayana, 
and three thousand monks, but other sects flourished as well. For five cen¬ 
turies thereafter its destiny was linked with that of the various principalities 
that rose and fell in northern India. 

In ad 1017 Mahmud of Ghazni pillaged and destroyed the town. According 
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his ovm account it had 

number of them in marble, ne^ P^. studded with rubies, sapphires 
images of red gold, each estimated today at five million 

naphtha and ftre' and 

Sfd tTSe^d U Z rebuilt, and again sacked by the Lodis; and in 
S AurLg^f demolished all the chief temples of the cty. including the 
ancient Ke/ava Deo temple of special sacrosanctity which had originally 
been the site of a Buddhist vihdra, and before that of a Maga fire altar. On 

ltS Lykg athwart the path of conquering invaders, Mathura was from time 
immemorial a crossroads of the peoples of many nations. It was situated at 
the trijunction of the great subcontincntal trade routes, between the noi them 
cultural centre of Gandhara, the eastern imperial metropolis of 1 afaliputra, 
and the western port of Broach, and thus constituted a natural clearing house 
for new ideas and art forms. It was a city of many different religions, Zoro- 
astrian, Greek, Gnostic, Buddhist, Saivite and Jain. The Bhagavata cult 
was bom here. For centuries it continued to be fed from several cultural 
streams and it never lost its cosmopolitan and heterogeneous character. 
There can be little doubt of the influence of foreign elements on the. develop¬ 
ment not only of Vaishnavism and Krishnaism, but also in the artistic and 


architectural traditions of this area. 

Scholars have traced elements of Mathura art to Persia, the Middle Bast 
and Central Asia, notably through the Kushan kings. Greece and Rome 
made substantial contributions which came mainly by way of Gandhara*, 
but also to some extent by the sea via Broach. The actual presence of foreign 
artists is supported by the earliest surviving example of Indian portrait 
sculpture, namely, the headless figure of Ivanishka, which is believed to be 
the work of Scythian craftsmen in India, as are also the life-size portrait 
statues of the other Saka and Kushan kings. 

In general early Mathura art shows unmistakable signs of eclecticism, and 
the unassimilated motifs of its borrowings are. everywhere evident. Corinthian 
columns, the acanthus and vine leaf from the Hellenistic world; motifs from 
Assyria, side by side with the Indian lotus and palmette. The Bacchanalian 
scenes in relief, the statues with Western subjects, the stylized folds in the 
sculptured drapery show Roman influence. This again came through the 
Kushans, for Mathura is the chief find spot of Kushan sculpture. 

With the aid of such diverse material the artists of Mathura, during the 
period ad 150-300, evolved an art. form that acquired characteristically 
Indian features, and the city grew into one of the foremost centres of indi¬ 
genous art, whicl). expressed itself in Mahayana, Jain and Hindu work. The 
early sculpture* was done on Buddhist sites and it was at Mathura that the 


Buddha image, first created and perfected in Gandhara was given its Indian 
features and turned out on a large scale. The commercialized Mathura 
workshops were soon supplying Buddhist markets in India and even Central 
Asia with their work. 

The indiscriminate production of cheap Buddhas was controlled under the 
Guptas, and the standard of the Buddha image improved and finally Indian- 
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ized. Both artistically and culturally Mathura reached its zenith and found 
its fulfilment in the reign of the Imperial Guptas. 
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MATRIARCHY. There have always been communities in India throughout 
her history, where the woman has played the predominant role in society 
and where in the religious systems the goddess rather than the god has been 
given first place. Among the Saktas for instance the female divinity takes 
precedence over the male, and in the dual form of divine names the goddess 
is always named first, e.g. LakshmI-Narayan, Gauri-Sankar, Radha-Krishna. 

The several legends of strirajya*, or states ruled by women, whatever their 
historicity, suggest that the fact of political government by women was not 
beyond probability. The rule of queens in ancient times, especially in South 
India would confirm that tradition. Even in northern India the role of women 
in society indicated that they did not always hold a subordinate position. 
Among the Sakas, Kushans, Pahlavas and other peoples of Central Asian 
origin, descent was often traced through the female line. 

This matrilineal system is also part of ancient Indian usage, and many 
tribes were named after women. Such were the Kadraveya, descendants of 
Kadru; the Vinateya of Vinata; the Daitya of Diti; the Danavas of Danu. 
The custom of taking names after the mother might indicate that the father 
was unknown, as in the case of the rishi Satyakama. In some circumstances 
it may point to the superior pedigree of the maternal line which would cause 
it to be preserved, as among certain Rajputs*. More often it points to a 
matriarchal society. 

The social organization of the Khasi of Assam is said to be one of the most 
perfect examples of a matriarchal institution. The mother is the head of the 
family, the main bond of union, the owner of the property, and through her 
alone is inheritance transmitted. Another modem example are the Nairs* 
of South India, where the members of a family consist of the women, their 
children, their brothers and maternal uncles; and daughters but not sons 
transmit the rights of inheritance to their children. Relationship and descent 
are traced through women. 

Closely linked with matriarchy is the system of polyandry, which permits 
a woman to have more than one husband at the same time. This custom of 
sharing a common wife by two or more husbands, who may or may not be 
brothers, prevailed among all classes in ancient India; it was common among 
the non-Aryans, particularly the Austrics, and was found among brahmins 
and rishis (IV, p. 44). The verses of the Atharva-veda saying that a woman 
can marry even after having ten husbands cannot but refer to polyandry. 
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Similarly, mythology speaks of the common wife of the Maruts and of the 

ASvins. . . ' i; „i„ n<: . wpre S aid to be ‘bom of two fathers’, 

Many scions of the m,c,ent ^ da^ e smd refaraees in Vedic 

or the sons of many fathem ajd therej mto 

literature to women with ^ ^ ^ * ractice of 

m"a gi^Se mde Ambers of a whole family. The Vedic pshi 
SS hS ten sons who married a common wife Marnha daughter of 
S tK beautiful Gautami married seven nshrs whom she served as a 
common wife. The fish-woman Satyavatl had two children by one of her 
husbands, Santanu, and by another husband bore the renowned sage Vyasa, 
jatili the virtuous daughter of a Vedic fish, was according to the -. MM- 
harata, the wife of seven learned brahmins. So also Varkshi, daughter of a 
sage, who in the Mahabharata was the wife of ten brothers^ 

There is a story in the Puranas of the beautiful Madhavi who was jointly 
queen to three contemporary and neighbouring kings, and bore sons to three 
different families, after which she bore a son to the sage ViSvanutra. Not 
content with this performance she held a svayamvara and selected as her 
husband the king HaryaSva with whom she went into exile [see Galava). 
The Kunala Jataka relates that the princess Kanha selected five husbands at 
her svayamvara and married them all. Sarkar deems it not unlikely that in 
the original tradition Slta was the common wife of Rama and Lakshmana 
(V, p. 151)- . ., 

The most conspicuous instance of this type of polyandry is of course the 
marriage of the five Pandava brothers to the peerless Draupadi. The origin 
of the five Pandavas is itself a mystery since their father Pandu was pre¬ 
cluded by a curse from intercourse with his wives. KuntI, one of his wives, 
knew several ‘husbands’, and had a son bom to her even before her marriage. 
The polyandry of the Pandavas surprised Drupada who questioned Yudhisht- 
hira about the strange custom, ‘contrary to precept and morals’, and 
Yudhishthira replied, ‘It is beyond our power to discover the origin of this 
practice. We only follow the old and righteous path taken by our ancestors’ 
(VI, p. 97). 

Today polyandry is prevalent among communities like the Nairs, find such 
tribes as the Todas*, and in other small communities. Dr R. C. Majumdar 
says, ‘The custom of several brothers marrying only one woman is even 
today more common in India than is generally believed, not only among 
non-Aryans, but also among brahmins' (III, p. 558). 
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MATSYENDRA (fl. ad 980) or Matsyendranath, the first human guru to 
whom the esoteric doctrines of the Natha* sect were communicated. He was 
so called because he received the secret teachings while in the form of a fish. 
The nature of the doctrine was such that it was not possible for more than 
one being at a time to comprehend it. Once Siva was telling his wife Parvati 
about its deeper mysteries as they both sat by the sea. Parvati found it 
boring and fell asleep, but Matsyendra who happened to be swimming near¬ 
by overheard the discourse and became enlightened. Matsyendra had a great 
weakness for women, and in popular terms this was expressed by saying that 
he was fond of eating the entrails of fish. The word for fish intestines in Tibe¬ 
tan is luipa, hence Matsyendra is also known as Luipa. Another of his names 
is MlnanSth, ‘fish-lord’. 

Matsyendra is said to have sojourned for many years in the strirdjya*, or 
female kingdom, of Uddiyana. This strange realm has never yet been identi¬ 
fied; its location has been given by various authorities as the Swat valley 
in north-west India; in Orissa; in Nepal; or in Assam. Legend has it that it 
was founded in a remote locality during the seventh century ad for the 
express purpose of perpetuating a secret cult in which women played an 
important part. The cult received a great fillip during the reign of Indrabhuti 
(c. AD 790) the reputed author of the Jndna-siddhi and other works on sex- 
magic, tantrism, yab-yum techniques, kdya-sddhand and yoga. Both sexes 
joined in homosexual and heterosexual rites, including bestiality and other 
perversions. The moving spirit of the cult was Indrabhuti s gifted daughter 
Lakshmlnkara, who has been compared to Eleanor of Aquitaine. The Court 
of Love she established was notorious for the employment of women in 
tantrik sex magic. 

Attached to the court of one of Indrabhuti’s descendants was Matsyendra, 
who acquired his powers through left-hand occultism practised there. It is 
said that he was so enchanted with life in this kingdom of women that he 
refused to leave, and was only rescued through the determined efforts of his 
pupil, the renowned Gorakhnath*. 

Books 
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MAURY A (320-183 bc), the greatest dynastic line of ancient India, founded 
bv Chandragupta Maurya. There is still much uncertainty concerning the 
origin of the name. It has been connected with Chandragupta s sudra 
mother, Mura; or with the Sakya principality of Chandragupta s putative 
father, where the mayura or peacock abounded; others link it with Ma Y^ 
a variant derivative of the Maga* people who were believed to have settled 
in Magadha. Spooner connects it with the Avestan town of Mouru, which 
also appears in Achaemenian inscriptions. In one of the Purajas Mayura 
is the name of a class of asuras. Other historians consider it to be of Sakya 
origin, and generally hold that the Mauryas were a Himalayan tribe of 
Mongolian stock who claimed kshattriya status. , , ... ... 

Chandragupta Maurya (320-297 bc) was a warrior of low caste, themegiti- 
mate son of Mura, a queen or concubine of the Nanda ruler of Magadha. H 
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became commander-in-chief of the Nanda army, tried to wrest the throne 
She king, was frustrated and had to flee. He met Alexander the Great 
and made a close study of his military methods and, according to some 
authorities, sought to induce the Macedonian to conquer Magadha (I, P- 59 )- 
He remained in exile till the death of Alexander, then returned to Magadha, 
where he fomented a popular uprising against the Nandas and m 322 bc 
usurped the throne of Magadha after slaying Dhana Nanda. He then set out 
on a career of conquest with a large army of mercenaries, took Taxila and 
the Pan jab and in the course of his victorious progress repulsed the advance 
of Seleucus,' the greatest of Alexander's generals, bringing ‘under the umbrella 
of his sovereignty’ an empire extending from Afghanistan to Bengal. 

Among those who helped Chandragupta in his struggle against the Nandas, 
were the Sakas (Scythians), Yavanas (Greeks), and Parasikas (Persians); 
and on the side of the Nanda kings we again find the mercenary Yavanas 
(Greeks), and also the Chinas (Chinese) and Hunas (Huns), which shows the 
exten^ of India’s alliances. 

Like most Indian civilization during its finest periods, the Mauryan age 
welcomed new ideas from abroad, and created with the foreign material a 
fresh synthesis of wonder and delight. Chandragupta had contacts with 
Greece, received a Greek embassy headed by Megasthenes at his court, and 
married the daughter of Seleucus. He had a bodyguard of foreign, probably 
Greek, women, who kept watch over the palace and protected the king when 
he went out. The bazaars of Pataliputra teemed with a cosmopolitan crowd 
of merchants from various parts of Asia, Greece, Egypt and the Middle East. 
Imports included among other things, horses from Arabia and silks from 
China. In his advance westward Chandragupta occupied territories which 
had been under Persian rule, and which were ripe for the transmission of 
Persian ideas, and through Persia, of Greek ideas. In these parts a Persian 
script was officially employed for the vernaculars. All these conditions 
operated forcefully on the empire of the young Sudra prince who adapted 
some of the features of the alien cultures for his own government. 

Chandragupta organized his army and judicial system on the Persian 
model and introduced important innovations on Greek lines. His Great 
Royal Highway, the precursor of the Grand Trunk Road, was a remarkable 
piece of work, conceived in imitation of the highway that linked Susa to 
Sardis. He made Pataliputra* his capital a thing of beauty, as we know 
from descriptions of it preserved in contemporary Greek records. The 
identification of his name with the Sandracottus of Greek chronicles repre¬ 
sents a landmark in Indian chronology. 

He organized his vast empire on the Persian model, splitting it up into 
managea e units after the manner of the Achaemenian satrapies. The best 

own 0 e satraps or viceroys was Pushyamitra, who administered the 
0 i Ki ^ 5r ' He “rriedthrough a great irrigation project 
* SudarSana Lake near GimSr by damming up a river with great 
thB teuig one of the most notable examples of irrigation 

mvSiioTJXLl^" 5 , Chandragupta's government was the 

y enous personality of Kaufilya*. under whom the Mauryan empire 
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became virtually a police state, but also a model of efficiency. Descriptions 
in the Arthaidstra, a book on politics attributed to Kautilya, of the palace 
that the king is advised to build, with its 'delusive chambers' {mohanagfiha), 
its secret passages built into walls; its underground chambers and concealed 
doors, its exits in hollowed pillars, and its whole structure so conceived with 
mechanical contrivances 'that it may be caused to collapse when necessary’, 
all suggest that the king lived in constant danger. Chandragupta had many 
enemies and it was said that he never slept for two successive nights in the 
same bedroom in order to defeat any plots by treacherous servants. As his 
beginning, so his end is obscure. One tradition has it that during a famine he 
abdicated his throne and for twelve years lived the life of a Jain* ascetic. 
He then starved himself to death. 

Chandragupta’s son, BindusSra (297-273 bc) succeeded him and con¬ 
quered the Deccan as far as the latitude of modem Madras. He maintained 
cordial relations with the Greeks, whom he greatly admired. The Greek envoy, 
Deimachus, residing at his court, was a close friend, and there was a con¬ 
siderable Greek colony in the capital. He remained a staunch ally of the 
Seleucids throughout his reign, even aiding them in their foreign wars, as 
when he reinforced the armies of the Macedonians by providing them with 
elephants in their war against Persia. Bindusara was sufficiently appreciative 
of Greek achievements in the sphere of thought to request Antiochus Soter, 
son and successor of Seleucus, to send him ‘a real Greek philosopher for 

whom he was willing to pay a high price. . , 

Bindusara’s son Asoka* (273-232 bc) was one of the greatest lungs of 
India, and one of the most remarkable rulers the world has known. He was 
also the last of the great Mauryas; under his successors the break-up ot the 

empire began its relentless course. . - .. IA _ s . 

The last king of the Maurya dynasty was the Buddhist Brihadratha (d. 183 
bc) who lost some of his northwestern territories to the Bactnan Greeks under 
Demetrius or Apollodotus. He was slain in full view of his own armybyhis 
commander-in-chief Pushyamitra who then ascended the throne as the first 
king of the Sunga* dynasty. 
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MAyA. The term occurs in the in the sense of 

• us the power of a deity or demon, to change for fabe know ledge, or 

&S33E wiS* aSs to the manifestations of to manifold 
untoSan identity and distinctiveness apart from and mdependent of to 

one true reality which is Brahma. i; . T> ra i. ma The 

According to advaita doctrine there is. but one y, 
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phenomenal world of nature and the identities of all beings have no real 
existence, but are illusive, the result of mdyd. It is the temporal, negative, 
deceptive veil of creation, the obscuring force of nature [see Sankara) and 
the result of avidyd or ignorance. 

The world, according to another interpretation of the subject, is the 
sportive diversion ( vilasa) or play (lild) of Brahma. It is the expression of his 
whimsical urge to become many {see God). In created beings may a causes a 
state of moha (or mohana), 'delusion’, in which consciousness of the ultimate 
reality is lost, and bewildered men believe in the reality of the manifest 
world presented to their senses. It is a cosmic delusion which draws a veil 
across men’s perception, leading them to error and to infatuation with the 
world and the flesh, obscuring from the mind the vision of their true destiny. 
The veil of maya is rent when it is realized that Brahma alone is real. He 
who has this knowledge attains moksha or salvation. 

Some systems of philosophy such as Kashmir Saivism have tried to explain 
the operation of maya. It is shown that in the phenomenal or manifest world 
the absolute and transcendental tattva, or essence, of Brahma is contracted 
and distorted by what is called kanchuka. A kanchuka is a ‘restraining’ 
vestment, like the husk that envelops the seed, and is thus the limitation 
imposed on creation and all created things by the very process of their 
coming into existence. Mind and matter are subject to this limitation. So the 
Etemality of Brahma is limited by the kanchuka of kdla or time and results 
in mortality. The Omnipresence of Brahma is limited by the kanchuka of 
dik or space, and results in the illusion of individuality. The Completeness of 
Brahma is limited by the kanchuka of rdga or desire, leading to action and 
consequent suffering. The Omniscience of Brahma is limited by vijiia q r 
learning, resulting in limited knowledge which is ignorance. The Omni¬ 
potence of Brahma is limited by the kanchuka of niyati or fatality, resulting 
in dependence on things, and causing to sprout forth the seeds of its own 
destruction. 

Many tales are told of great sages who have tried to grasp the significance 
of maya. Best known is the one about the rishi Narada who implored Vishnu 
to give him some understanding of this profound mvsterv. Vishnu asked the 
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MECHANICS. In India, as in other parts of the ancient world, the people 
were fa mili a r with the elementary principles of mechanics, which were 
applied to operate the water pulley, to help the oil presser, to lift weights and 
measure commodities. The more intricate operations of this branch of science 
were unknown to India until her contact with the exponents of the Alexan¬ 
drian school during the early centuries of this era. 

Apart from the figurative references to flying ships and aerial palaces in 
Vedic literature, and the fabulous tales of Puranic lore, which speak of 
machines moved by will-power, mystic syllables and black magic, there are 
also more modest references in Sanskrit literature to the application of 
mechanical principles for operating ingenious contraptions of all kinds, 
known as yantra, ‘engines’, which were employed in warfare or architecture, 
or used for recreation and pleasure. 

It is interesting to note that the authors of most of these inventions were 
spoken of as Greeks. Yavana (Greek) carpenters, metal-workers and artisans 
serving under Indian rulers produced many mechanical devices, and the 
association of this type of skilled craft with the Yavanas was so well known 
that we find it mentioned not only in Sanskrit literature of the north, but in 
Tamil writings of South India as well. 

The first inventor in this field in the ancient world was probably Archytas 
(c. 340 B c) a Greek philosopher of Tarentum, who reputedly constructed 
some kind of flying machine set in motion by ‘hidden and enclosed air . One 
section of the book on architecture by Vitruvius (c. 15 bc) the Roman 
architect, is wholly devoted to mechanical inventions, and as the influence 
of Vitruvius on Indian architectural theory is fairly well established, the 
portions of his book dealing with mechanisms may also be regarded as having 
left their mark on Indian works on the subject. Hero °* ^{®xan 
(c. ad 100) another fabricator of mechanical engmes wrote treatises on 
subject which have also influenced Indian applied science (II, P- 212). 

Many of the inventions described by these writers correspondmessential 
detail with descriptions of Indian contrivances given by Sanstat Tjjj 
A number of automatic toys and gadgets are referred * in 
collection of tales, the Katha-sarit-sdgara, including m «*anwal buds^tli t 
sing, statues that pour out libations, an elephant madime large«™gh 
carry eight men, a robot door-keeper as good as a living sentinel* a 
soldier which can fight, revolving machines tha p ay masl ’ q ^ 

Sanskrit writers attribute these and other inventions to d ^ the 

One type of yantra in particular has mvanab y aithnueh what this 
Greeks, and that curiously is the so-called flying mac j n ’, re f e rence to an 
strange device actually was is not known There is a fancifuT 
aerial car called Pushpaka, belonging to Kubera ,^ hi ^ mention of 
declares ‘was clearly an aeroplane (I, p. »4). and ‘sky-moving', or 

the vimana or celestial chariot of the gods, an y T^eit bird with out- 
aerial vehicle. One such flying machine looted U» aff fae ^ the 
spread wings, and was moved by mercury heated o 
interior; the heated mercury set in motion the wmgs 

by a mechanical man. It was made chiefly o wo , around carrying 

were also employed in its construction. It could leave the ground, carrying 
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. xi_ .„j. n f miles in anv direction, and the sound 
SlSlCS Sgh tie sky could be heard like a bint rumble from the 

found m . s ® v ** a * San ?, flv d that carried away a king, as having been built 
P 14 ) Dandin in his Avantisundari, (c. ad 600) and 
Bu<teS £ « too) to his version of the BrihtUkalha, l»th refer to the 
SSJlL Yavanas in building aerial vehicles a point which s also 
Satedly mentioned in Bhoja's Samarangam^utradhara (c. ad 1085). 

T?e construction of these mythical aenal conveyances represented the 
acme of scientific achievement, and was thought to be an art of such extreme 
complexity that its principles could not be understood by non-Yavanas (III, 
p. is). There is nothing to suggest that such dying machines ever had rmy 
existence outside legend, but that the Greeks were credited with their 
invention indicates the high esteem in which they were held. Even higher 
tribute was paid to Greek intelligence by Sanskrit writers, one of whom 
confesses that the Yavanas are worthy of being honoured like nshis and gods. 
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menTfinne The ingredients used in the preparation of ayurvedic medicines 
covered well-nigh every natural substance available. The materia medica of 
the Hindus classifies hundreds of items of all kinds, and a thorough mastery 
of dravya-vidya, 'substance knowledge’, or an acquaintance with the general 
properties and specific action of medicinal substances, was considered 
indispensable for the proper functioning of a good physician. 

These were first classified under animal, plant or mineral headings as 
follows: (a) animal substances: milk and its products, honey, flesh, bones, bile, 
fat (espedally of the bear, alligator, ass), marrow, blood; hair, nails, claws, 
hoofs, horns, gallstones (the gorochana or gallstones of the cow were esteemed 
for their therapeutic properties); urine, faeces and semen, especially of the 
elephant, horse, ass, sheep, and goat. Also mentioned among medicinal 
ingredients in the Atharua-veda are rotten fish, dog-flesh, animal sali va., 
pulverized shells, teeth scourings, feathers, insects, frogs and lice; (6) plant 
substances: fruit, flowers, seeds, buds, sap, herbs, leaves, thorns, bark, root, 
■pith, sprouts, cinders of vegetable matter. Great care was taken in the gather- 
ing of plants. The land in which they grew had to be free from holes and 
burrows; not sandy, not mouldy, neither stony nor undulating. The plant, 
® ®y*| rve da text, must not be cut by a weapon of war, withered by 
1 1 j v ? un * ro ^ e( * ky water, or contaminated by insects; it must 
be Packed by a pious man while facing northward; (c) mineral substances 
included gold, stiver, rocks, stones, salt. Mercury played a major part in 
alchemical remedies, as well as mica, sulphur, acids and ochre. 
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Ayurveda also classified substances according to their rasa or taste, since 
each taste is believed to have its' own properties which produce definite 
effects. Thus, sweet ( madhura ) increases phlegm, chyle, flesh; appeases thirst 
and hunger, causes flatulence, worriis and goitre; acid [amici) increases saliva¬ 
tion and appetite; improves the digestion; causes heartburn; salt (lavana) 
purifies the blood and stimulates digestion, but in excess gives headache, 
causes convulsions; pungent (katttf provokes the appetite, lessens corpulence, 
purifies the blood, clears the head; bitter ( tikta ) stimulates the appetite, 
clears the complexion, reduces the heat of the body; astringent [kashdya] 
augments the action of any of the above if taken with it. 

Anything taken internally botrl in sickness and in health was regarded as 
falling into the category of ftfod ( ahdra ), medicine ( aushadha ), antidote 
[agada), elixir ( rasayana ), and aphrodisiac (ydjlkarana). 

Another scheme of classification followed certain fixed dichotomies, 
namely: hot* (• ushna ) or cold (site); heavy (guru) or light ( laghu ); sticky 
(snigdha) or dry (rukslia) ; energizing (tlkshna) or sluggish (i mania ); stationary 
(sthira) or fluid ( sara ) ; soft (mridu) or hard (katina) ; clear ( visada ) or slimy 
( pichchhila ); smooth (slakshna) or rough ( khara ); coarse (slhilla) or subtle 
(sukshma) ; dense (sdndra) or liquid ( drava ). 

Medicines were further considered from the point of view of their action 
(karma)\ potency ( sakti ); strength (vlrya)\ place of operation ( ddhi-kdrana ); 
time ( kola ) of operation; mode (npdya) of operation; the maturing or ripening 
(vipdka) of the action; and their fruit or result (phala). There was besides an 
unknown, and inconceivable (achiiitya) manner in which a medicine operates, 
which is referred to as prabhdva, ‘supernatural’ or effulgent power. This is 
found in amulets, in unpleasant medicines with nasty ingredients prepared to 
drive away the seed of the disease, and in secret remedies compounded under 
certain astrological signs. 

The study of medicines frequently assumed greater importance than the 
study of the disease. If the symptoms were prominent a medicine was 
prescribed for the symptoms, leaving the disease otherwise severely alone. 
Thus if a patient complained of excessive sweating he was given one of the 
‘sweat-suppressing’ remedies, and if he had fever he was given a fever¬ 
losing’ drug. For a combination of symptoms a polypharmaceutical syrup 
or bolus was prescribed. Already in the time of Charaka medicines were 
divided into fifty classes, and by what may be called the middle period of 
Hindu medicine the categories of drugs went into hundreds. 

The chief types of drugs considered in terms of their effects arc as follows. 
brimhaniya (fattening) or weight increasing; those producing the reverse 
effect are known as lekhaniya (attenuating), which reduce weight and size 
dlpanlya (inflaming) or those which promote digestion and increase the 
appetite; the rochaka (stimulating) medicines, also increase the appetite, 
and are in addition stomachics, strengthening the action of the stomach, 
svedaniya (sweat-inducing), sudorific or diaphoretic medicinethe sveda 
nigrahana (sweat-suppressing) drugs produce the opposite effect, mutra- 
vircchanlya (urine-inducing), diuretics to promote urine; 
(urine-suppressing); ritu-vardhanlya (menses-augmenting) a i 
promotes or restores menses that have stopped i.e. an emmenagogue, its 
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oDDOsite is the rit^nigraham, which inhibits the flow; ckardantya (vomit- 
rinsing an emetic its opposite is vama-mgrahana (vomit-suppressing). 

Othf 'dLes include: bZmlya (splitting) which promotes excretions of 
sil tods; saMhiniya (coalescing), which accelerates the joining o fractured 
v reclurnm (opening), an aperient or laxative; Maya (styptic), an 
iMngent; gvaribara (fever-losing), a febrifuge, or antipyre ic; kf.m-gbm 
(worm-kiiiing), a vermifuge or anti-helminthic; sramtuya (shedding), an 
abortifacient/causing abortion or miscarriage; ntdra-karak* (sleep-making), 
a Soporific; puli-ghna (sepsis-killing), an antiseptic; akshepa-hara (convulsion- 
losing) an anti-spasmodic; stambha-hara (paralysis-losing) an anti-paraly- 
sant; vdta-ghna (wind-killing) a carminative, to relieve flatulence; nasya 
(nasal), a sternutatory, to induce sneezing; iula-ghna (pain-killing) a sedative 
or analgesic; snehopaga {sneha-upaga, smoothness-producing), an emollient, 

used in poultices and fomentations. ... . . 

There were many remedies of a general nature. The jlvanlya (life-giving) 
medicines or medicinal foods, which were calculated to prolong life, some o 
these were meant to prevent the effects of old age; others were meant to give 
one a feeling of well-being; balya (invigorating) were energizing medicines, 
to increase strength and vitality; others again were stimulating, tonic, 
restorative and analeptic. 

There were medicines to improve the complexion, the hair and the voice; 
to promote cheerfulness, to remove phlegm, to promote the secretion of milk 
in mothers; to relieve hiccups, quench thirst, relieve body heat, remove cold 
from the bones, banish fatigue. There were medicines to increase nose dis¬ 
charge and to lessen it; to produce loose motions or constipate one; to change 


the texture and colour of faeces. 

A special section was devoted in many texts to matters appertaining to 
sexual faculties. This was generally dealt with under the head of vajikarana 
(see virility), which prescribed drugs and methods for increasing virile 
power, and for improving the quality of the seminal fluid, as also for curing 
sterility. 

Medicines were used in several forms such as churna or powders (prepared 
by pounding dried ingredients in a mortar), pastes (by grinding fresh ingred¬ 
ients on a stone and muller and adding some liquid), decoctions (extraction 
by boiling), infusions (steeping in hot or cold water or milk), emulsions (by 
mixing inroils), extracts (by various processes), or as pills, or boluses; or in 
the pure'state. 
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MEDITATION is one of the chief aims of yogic mental exercises." The term 
tnanaskara, mind-work, is applied to all mental operations specifically 
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undertaken to increase the powers of the mind, improve the memory, help 
concentration, and develop the capacity for one-pointedness. Reading, 
reciting, memorizing, and other disciplines assist manaskara; in later stages 
asanas, mantras, paramudras are combined with special manaskara exercises 
for higher spiritual experience. 

The enemies of all mental work are sloth (tandra), lust ( kdmarago ), obstin¬ 
acy ( abhinive&a), apathy ( sty ana) or the lack of disposition to work, doubt 
(samiaya ) and so on. Having resolved to study and assumed the correct 
attitude towards it, one must practice assiduously. The essential require¬ 
ments of manaskara include: abhydsa, persistence, practice, application; 
ntichaya, determination or resolve; samadhana, single-mindedness or con¬ 
vergence of attention; viveka, sifting, discrimination, discernment; sathkalpa, 
‘together doing’, a gathering together of the faculties in order to achieve the 
end one has in view; vichara, reflection or serious thought, careful and deliber¬ 
ate cogitation; samyama, ‘together going’, a mobilization of all the mental 
faculties; ekagrata, one-pointedness, or exclusive attention to the subject of 
one’s thoughts. 

To develop concentration a practitioner may choose any one of the 
tr&taka, ‘fixing’ techniques which are widely used in Hindu occult practice. 
Trataka is usually performed by gazing fixedly at a small object, or focusing 
one’s mind’s eye on a certain point. These points of concentration are known 
as lakshya, ‘marks’, and different goals are achieved by concentrating on 
different lakshya. Five or six bodily lakshya are especially favoured, e.g. 
the crown of the head; the point just above the junction of the eyebrows, the 
tip of the nose; the navel; the tip of the erect phallus; the perineum, the space 
between the genitals and the rectum. While the eyes are thus fixed the 
‘diffused attention is gathered together’ and, by the process of single 
pointedness’ ( ekagrata ) centred on the subject of contemplation. 

Several methods of trataka are employed, each regarded as proper lor a 
particular purpose: (a) staring at a minute object, such as a mustard seed 
or a speck on a white waU, without blinking, until the tears come to the eyes. 
This is called vaishnavi-mudrd by Vaishnavites, and sambhavi-mudra (Siva- 
gesture) by Saivites, since the method was used by these gods for their 
meditations. It is described as being most effective with the mind con¬ 
centrated on the energy ‘moving in the void’, for by means of it some of the 
energy is absorbed by the practitioner; (b) turning the eyeballs upwards and 
attempting to look at a spot between the brows, with eyes either shut or 
open. This is called chdchari, and is a good means of concentration prepara¬ 
tory to projecting one’s thoughts towards another person; c) fixing theeyes 
ona distant object like a cloud or mountain peak, until aUsurr ^ nd ^ 
objects disappear. It is useful in directing the thoughts outwards after 
chacharr (d) fixing the eyes on the sun and letting its rays stream inw 
to illumine and warm the subtle inner channels; {e) fixing the eyes on e 
ndsikdgra, ‘nose-tip’, and concentrating on the 

it is a method of inducing samadhi (trance) and may be don> with eyes open 
or shut The Bhaeavadglta recommends sitting still, gazing at the p 
Lt and meSing on Knshpa, for the attainment of^peace cu—mg 
in deliverance; (/) mentally focusing the eyes on certain letters of the Sanskrit 
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alphabet, or gazing at a sacred picture, a mandate (occult diagram), an image, 
the flame of a lamp, or some bright shining thing; (g) fixing the eyes on the 
tip of one's erect member or on the female yoni, and focusing the thoughts on 
K5ma god of lust. This is one. of the secret forms of trantrik concentration 
which is meant to draw down the sexual powers of the deity. 

It is to be borne in mind that like other psycho-physiological practices 
trataka can be injurious, because although it assists concentration it is not, 
in Buddhist phraseology, always 'right concentration’, and can lead to 
dangerous paths. According to the textbooks trataka even in its simple form 
will enable a person ‘to see through all substances and to know what is 
happening in different places’. The practice is extremely ancient in India, 
and evidence of its use can be found in an Indus Valley statuette (c. 1500 Be) 


representing a man with half-closed lids, looking at the tip of his nose. He is 
probably a hierophant, as the trefoil pattern of his robe suggests a priestly 
office. 

It is understood that the ultimate purpose of all serious manaskara 
operations is the attainment of the trance* state of samadhi, and the develop¬ 
ment of the powers of concentration are only minor exercises leading up to 
the three pre-samadhi stages of voga known as pratydhdra, dharana and 
dhyana. 

Pratyahara, ‘withholding’, is a higher meditative technique which consists 
of withdrawing the senses {indriya) from outward distraction and turning 
the mind inwards. The commonest method of doing this is the actual physical 
closing of the organs of sense, as in the 'shanmukhi-mudrd (see orifices); 
another involves fixing the gaze on the tip of the nose or between the brows 
or on a bright object, as in trataka. Other methods require mastery of the 
techniques of pranayama and the asanas, mantras and paramudras. But the 
highest form of pratyahara is the power of enlightened discernment which 
deprives the senses of their natural ‘lust’ for external satisfaction. Only such 
discernment, and control of the passions can 'stop the traffic of the senses’ 

. and cause the mental faculties to become ‘like a lamp in a windless place’ 
and prepare the aspirant for samadhi. 


After pratyahara comes d har a na ( dhar , ‘hold’) or concentration. The texts 
define it: ‘To hold the mind motionless, that is dharana’. This stage is 
regarded as the beginning of the actual meditative process, and without 
dharana no higher spiritual experience is held to be possible. The ideal state 
is for the mind to be blank, but so blank that it is not even aware of its own 
blankness. 

This stage is followed by dhyana, ‘meditation’, intellectual contemplation 

or ecstatic musing on a single subject or on spiritual realities. It is the last of 

the possible mental processes and stands on the threshold of samadhi. In 

the early stages of dhyana a deity or one's guru are meditated upon; later 

Th*Tt™ k S C6n ? ed ° n ^.P 01111 where the unmanifest becomes manifest’. 

thus bevonH thP K Sam * dhl ’ T hlCh is no lon £ er on the mental plane, and is 
thus beyond the operations of manaskara. 


Books 

See under Psychology and Voga. 
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MENSTRUATION, known by a number of terms, but commonly referred to 
as rajas, was early recognized as the physiological manifestation of a girl's 
maturity or ability to bear children. Vatsyayana speaks of it as ‘that illness 
that comes without being called, cannot be concealed, cannot be revealed, 
and yet is always present'. In an Ayurvedic text it is said that rajas starts at 
the age of thirteen, lasts till the age of forty-eight, occurs once every ‘moon’ 
and continues for three days. 

A woman in her periods is asaucha, ‘unclean’, and the degrees of her 
impurity for the three days are described as follows: on the first day it is as if 
she were an untouchable pariah, on the second day as if she had killed a 
brahmin; on the third day she is in a state intermediate between the first two. 
During her monthly ‘uncleanliness’ a woman is isolated, either in a separate 
part of the house, or in a separate house altogether, with no communication 
with the outside world, so that she might not contaminate anyone by her 
presence, speech or look. Several women in a similar condition may be placed 
together but must not talk. 

Among the primitive Urali, a jungle tribe of Trichinopoly and Madura, 
women are isolated in special shelters constructed on trees about fifty feet 
above the ground, and instructions are shouted to them from a distance. In 
northern Bengal as soon as a woman’s period begins she goes with all haste 
to a special rush hut standing in the fields. Among many communities e.g. 
the N5ks, when a man builds a house there is always a room ft aside for the 
sequestration of women during menses, the puerpenum and childbirth, n 
Travancore the queens had a palace of their own for these occasions (IV, 

P '£ 2 ng her period, a woman had to ait completely idle and observe the 
following precautions and prohibitions: (i) she remained stnc y ’ 

for a woman even to desire a man at this time was a heinous sin. Afordmg 

to Manu cohabitation at such a time destroyed a mans br f”’^ 3 dnot 
sight and manhood; (2) she was to avoid sleeping by day; (3) she coidd no 
t 0 g U ch a child in case her touch should blight the child; (4) she was to reform 
from weeping, loud laughter, and even speech; or the hearing of harsh, soun , 
/q\ s he was not to run, ride, or indulge in violent physical exertion in any 
!L ( 6 ) she could not rinse her mouth, bathe, wash, anoint her body with 

of remaining indoors, preferably m a dark room. Strong sonhght was 

b t;t“^“af~™~i the how shoiddhavestop^. 

The woman could now purify herself with ablutions^rst usmg^cow ^ 

water; then uring saffron and vnOmg 'S^SL^riod 

drink panchagavya, a mixture of the five products of a • J P 
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on the fourth day, and on the seventh day, i.e. three days after the 
cessation of the flow, the woman was permitted to enter a temple. 

The period immediately following rajas is known as fito, the ‘right* 
season for sexual union, because it is favourable for conception. Strictly 
jitu is the period from the fourth day onwards till the twelfth day (the 
eleventh is inauspicious), during which a woman cant receive the male seed 
and bear fruit. It is considered a crime to let it pass wasted, and intercourse 
was obligatory during this period. Ritu is thought to be a thing of extreme 
malignancy which can only be neutralized by marital relations. A husband's 
virility is increased by intercourse with his wife in fitu, but it causes a blight 
if not allayed. The auspicious red dot (see caste mark) worn on the forehead 
by a married woman is a sign of saubhagya, or blessedness in a married woman; 
it is said to be the outward token of her utilized fitu, signifying that her 
husband is alive. Tantrik literature goes into great detail regarding the 
psychic potencies of the fitu and sets forth precise methods of using these 
for magical ends. 

Virgins who have reached puberty and widows before the menopause 
place in jeopardy the household where they dwell. The lawgivers declared 
that it was a grave sin for a girl to have her first period while she was yet in 
her father’s care, for the terrible force of the first fitu drew down certain 
calamity on all the household and caused the ancestors to suffer great 
torment. It was particularly necessary that the first fitu should be 
‘utilized*, and it became binding on a man to get his daughter married 
before she reached puberty. The lawgivers condemned to hell the parents 
in whose house the first jitu of a girl was wasted for want of a husband 
for her. This was one of the underlying causes of the institution of child* 
marriage. 


So seriously was the ‘waste’ of the fitu regarded, that an adult woman who 
had no husband could ask anyone she wished to satisfy her sexual urge at 
that.time, and it was the man’s religious duty to do so. From the Mahd- 
bharata and Puragas it is seen that women took full advantage of this liberty 
( » P* 3^4)* To illustrate, the Mahdbharata relates that when the sage 
Dhaumya was away from his hermitage, one of his wives was in ritu, and his 
co-wives asked Uttanka, a pupil of Dhaumya (see Uddalaka) to ensure that 
it did not pass away fruitlessly (V, p. 5). 

■ P^ff ““ages of goddesses are believed to have the ‘monthly 

£S?2*! f 7 * ^ Trava *«*e a public ceremony is per- 

° ten a y earinthe temples of the patron goddess. 
It is a purification ceremony in connection with her rajas A cloth wranned 
around the image is found to be discoloured wiSX«d t£22* 

esaminntf 0 * ^P 31 ! 3 *® ! shed. The cloth is sent to the women of the village for 
S^E^dd^The™ ^ WaSh f , by a ^eiwoman and never usedtgain 

dem n P^Pfe for these S 

tivaru claim to 435)* A caste in South India, the PokunS-- 

tothe raja, of PfrfftTSjT. “ attached 

Kfimfikhya in Assamjfor the goddess there. * ^ "P 1,1 
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MESOPOTAMIA, like Egypt, was in close contact with India for many 
centuries. The Dravidians themselves are believed to have been a Sumerian 
people who had migrated from the Euphrates valley and settled in India in 
prehistoric times. They may have come both by the land route via the south 
Persian littoral as well as the sea route via the Persian Gulf and, being a 
riverine people, colonized the Indus Valley first, introducing into the primi¬ 
tive Indian communal settlements a knowledge of architecture and irrigation, 
the use of iron, the idea of civic organization, and the other arts and activities 
associated with these. It is not improbable that later immigrants from Meso¬ 
potamia also settled in India from time to time. Some authorities identify 
the Kassites who in the eighteenth century bc invaded Babylonia, with the 
Kesins who not long after settled in India under their own ruler. 

At all events contact between the two countries was closely maintained 
for several centuries. Mohenjodaro seals and other objects of art from the 
Indus Valley have been discovered at Kish, Ur, Lagash, and other Meso¬ 
potamian sites. What is probably Indian teak was found in the rums of the 
Chaldean city of Ur, and in the palace of Nebuchadnezzar III. The library 
of Assurbanipal contains ideographs for Indian cotton, and in the time ot 
Buddha Indian traders took the first peacock by sea to Babylon. 

The Babylonians on their part visited Indian ports with their merchandise, 
and as the demand for their products increased they established themselves 
inland. Among their varied commodities were slaves and virgins for e 
harems of kings and nobles. In all likelihood there was a Babyloman colony 
on the border of India during the Greek period, for Strabo relates that the 
followers of Alexander found a Babylonian trade emporium at Taxila, 

which included a slave and marriage market. . 

Assyria followed in the wake of Babylon, and left a few faintly discernible 
markson Indian history. D. R. Bhandarkar and A. P. Banerji-Sastn sugges 
that the Asuras of the Rig-veda were Assyrians who had settled m JJagadha 
in pre-Vedic times and established an independent king om. n , 
another authority points out, ‘the similarity of the name Ahura (Asura ui 
Vedic) and Ashur, the eponymous god of Assyria, is stvikmg (\ II . p. h 
Arrian states that Indians living between the Indus and modern kabul 
in his time subject to the Assyrians. There is also the now discredited legend 
told by Ctesias and repeated by Diodorus Siculus that Semiramis, the myth- 
ical queen of Nineveh had once invaded India (IX, p. )• ## 

The assertion of paramountcy, known in Hindu polity as digvijaya, or the 
conquest of contiguous areas, in which Indian rulers indulge rom ear le 
times, was originally termed asura-vijaya, or demon’s conquest, m the 
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Arthasiislra. Says Raychaudhuri, 'The name may have been derived 
from the Assyrians, the ruthlessness of whose warfare is well known’ 

(x, p. 537). 

V Assyria’s interest in India, like Babylon’s, was commercial rather than 
imperial, and the quinqueremes of Nineveh returned from Indian ports laden, 
not with the spoils of war but with many bartered cargoes rich and strange. 
They brought spices, precious stones, cotton fabrics, exotic fruits, plants and 
animals. On the obelisk of Shalmaneser III are engraved some of the creatures 
purchased from the lands of the east: Bactrian camels, Indian elephants, and 
apes from the Vindhyan hills. 

From the civilization that flourished in the valley of the Tigris and 
Euphrates came several of the legends that are now part of Hindu mythology, 
and many words and concepts that are now regarded as part of Hinduism. 
Professor Dasgupta believes that the early materialistic philosophy of India 
was of foreign origin, subsequently modified in India, and that ‘probably 
the Lokayata doctrines had their beginnings in the preceding Sumerian 
civilization’. The famous Creation hymn that was later added to the tenth 
book of the Rig-veda bears traces of having been derived from a common 
source with the story of Creation as found in the first chapter of Genesis; its 
Sumerian origin, through the Dravidians, is considered probable. The story 
of the Flood and of the Ark which carried Manu with the seven wise men 
and all kinds of seeds, is an obvious variant of the Babylonian tradition of 
the Deluge and the epic of Gilgamesh. The general concept of vahanas, or 
gods using men and animals as mounts, may similarly be of Mesopotamian 
origin. 

Hindu astrology, as in fact all astrology, was deeply influenced by the 
Chaldeans, the greatest mathematicians and astrologers of antiquity. It is 
to the Chaldeans that the Hindu science of celestial divination owes the 
system of the nakshatras, the traditional division of the sky into twenty-four 
sections, and the week into seven days named after the sun, moon and five 
planets, as also the art of prognostication by the disposition of the con¬ 
stellations. 

The Atharva-veda contains many curious terms and notions, that are 
attributed to pre-Aryan and Mesopotamian influences. The magical lore of 
this work is believed to be of Chaldean origin (II, p. 30), although doubtless 
Maga influences are also present. A number of hymns in this Veda bristle 
wi h foreign \\ords (yrukrama, urugdya, urukshaya, urvasi, urugula, tdbuva), 

illtr b f k ti?' ^\ TUak and 0thers ’ believed were of Chaldean deriva- 
whn IlR k \ heAtharva - veda is equated with Tiamat, the sea-dragon 
who in the Babylonian creation story opposed Bel Marduk; Apsu of the 

fr STco^id% ( Tt k VedaS ‘ Uru g Qla in the Atharva-veda 

chief deity of Babvlon v' ®f bylonian g° ddess Gula, wife of Marduk, 
cmei deity of Babylon. Vilagi, the serpent in the Atharva-veda is a eod of 

battle^^nS Asuras^^ 11 iT?' HeIaV ° of the Bra ™anas was the 

K ‘ *M lld ’,l r d *.° ,' he Semitic lllu ’ or G ° d ' "hose 

Parallels are traced between'ttT"Jurat ‘thf st *° "S e T“ y ' 

Euphrates plain, and the Hkkara of South Indian templ^Th™ Jam of 





urn-burial found in scattered sites in India is also thought to have been 
taken from Babylonian practice. 

To Lydia, further north, the world owes that useful commodity, coined 
money; and to Assyria, through Indian sources, the English-speaking world 
probably owes its name, ‘cash'. Karshapana, a small silver coin of the 
Jakata period, was named after the Sanskrit word pana, prefixed by the 
foreign word, karsha. This prefix, according to one school of philologists is 
traceable to the Assyrian word, karshu , meaning berry (used in barter); it 
is found in Konkani as kasu, was later merged with the Portuguese caixa, 
and passed into English currency, as cash. 
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METALS. Ancient India shared with many other cultures the knowledge of 
the mining and working of metals [loha or dhdtu ). The Indus Valley people 
worked metallic copper and were familiar with gold, silver, bronze and lead. 
By 1500 bc tin was known, and by 900 bc iron. Steel came into use about 
500 bc and brass followed a few centuries later. A comprehensive account 
of ores, metals and minerals with their extraction and working is found in the 
Arthasclstra and in the early works on Ayurveda such as those of Charaka 
and Susruta. Loha-sdstra, ‘metallurgy 1 , was one of the basic crafts of Indian 

culture. . , , 

Of the principal metals, eight, known as the ashta-dluiiu, eigit me as , 
were believed to be of supreme importance. The lists vary as usual, althoug 1 
gold, silver, copper and bronze hgure in all. Gold (suvarna or svarna), ic 
perfection of metals, was called a fragment of the sun. The word is sai o c 
derived either from su-varna, ‘beautiful colour , or sva-ania, se surging, 
or svarna, ‘heavenly'. Gold,* rustless, stainless, pure, was the deity ot metals, 
and was always found in abundance in India. India paid her ri u e o 
of Persia in gold dust, all other vassal states paying in silver Herodotus tells 
of the Indian custom of employing ‘gold-digging ants to obtain the preciou 
commodity, a phrase which continues to puzzle posterity. ie ion 
ants mentioned by Pliny may refer to the pickaxes of the miners wnc 
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I^ a Vh and Tibet were made of the horns of wild sheep mounted on wooden 
handles. Another suggested interpretation is that they were dogs. It xs 
known that the gold diggers of north-west India and Central Asia up to the 
Gobi desert used watch-dogs to guard their camps, and these dogs may have 
been referred to by a word which also meant 'ants . 

Silver, or rupya, 'of good appearance', was regarded as a fragment of the 
moon. Amulets of this metal were believed to soothe -fevers cool the brain, 
draw down potent influences from the region of the moon. Small quantities 
of silver were often added to baser metals in the manufacture of receptacles, 
utensils, bells, and ornaments in order to lend them sanctity. 

The term loha, applied to iron, is also used for metals generally. The most 
famous example of all artifacts made of iron by the Indians is the Iron 
Pillar of Meharauli, near the Kutb Minar, Delhi. It was erected by the Saka 
king Chandravarman (c. ad 325)1 <uid some authorities hold that Mathura 
was probably the original site of this pillar and that it may have been the 
work of foreign metallurgists. The pillar is twenty-three feet high and 
consists of a single shaft of almost pure, malleable, rustless iron, six tons in 
weight, welded to a tapering cylinder. After 1500 years it still shows no signs 
of rusting. Writing in 1811, Ball says, 'It is not many years since the produc¬ 
tion of such a pillar would have been an impossibility in the largest foundries 
in the world, and even now there are comparatively few where a similar mass 
of metal could be turned out’. Dr Ray accepting the conclusion of researchers 
believes that the low humidity of Delhi is one of the factors in the preserva¬ 
tion of the iron pillar, and concludes, ‘This should lay to rest all speculations, 
and eliminate all hypotheses, regarding the alleged intrinsic superiority of 
the iron of the Delhi Pillar, so far as its corrosion resistance is concerned’. 
The fact remains that it is one of the most extraordinary productions of 
. metallurgical art. 

Steel or saraloha (‘fine-iron’) began to be used in India by about 500 bc. 
It was of excellent quality and in time became known throughout the ancient 
and medieval world. The art of tempering steel to which the medieval world 
owed the so-called Damascus sword, was perfected in India. But whether in 
such processes as Varahamihira’s lay the secret of hardening steel is question¬ 
able: Plunge the steel red hot into a solution of plantain ashes in whey’; or 
Apply to the steel the juice of the arka plant, the glue from the horn of a 
sheep the dung of a pigeon and mouse. Then make the steel thus treated red 
hot, and finally sprinkle with horse milk, blood, fat or bile.’ 

Copper (tamra) was believed to have magical properties since it had its 
own inner glow. It was used in the rites of the Mother Goddess [see- 
Kamarupa). Bronze, an alloy of copper and tin, was also widely used for 
ceremonial purposes. There is no specific word for bronze, but the term 
pancha-lauha, five-irons’, covered the alloys related to bronze. Brass and 
copper were often classified with the bronzes and these metals, either alone 
° r J 0m ? n f Wth tin ( ira P u )> zinc (vangaja) and lead (stsaka) 
statuarywork 0ld ^ added f ° r g0od fortune were frequently used for 

Ch?nT S t (r f T+ emS t0 b6en ktroduced t0 north India through 

Chinese trade. It was regarded as a ‘shinable’ metal which reflects light from 
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outside but does not have its own glow as copper does. Its primary signific¬ 
ance is for the ear, as it has qualities of resonance, and is said to be self¬ 
sounding. It is widely used for ceremonial utensils. Related to it is the brass 
bell-metal (kamsya). 
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METEOROLOGY. The study of the weather, climate and seasonal atmos¬ 
pheric changes, was known in Sanskrit as dkdsa-vidya, ‘atmosphere lore’. A 
great deal of information on this branch of knowledge lies buried in books 
on astronomy and astrology, but there is also an extraordinarily rich tradition 
of folk lore on the same subject. 

The mythological origin of atmospheric phenomena and natural convul¬ 
sions is everywhere taken for granted: earthquakes result from the yawning, 
twisting and trembling of the cosmological creatures that support the earth, 
eclipses are caused by Rahu* devouring the sun. But parallel with these 
there is much sound information based on actual observation and deduction. 

The months of the year and the nakshatras of the moon are allotted specific 
potencies, and the behaviour of men on earth is largely conditioned by the 
position of the heavenly bodies. A study of these also helps in prognosticating 
the kind of weather that will prevail in a particular season or year. The month 
of Pausha (December-January) is believed to be a miniature index on the 
state of the weather during the forthcoming twelve months, every two an a 
half days reflecting the conditions of one month of the ensuing year < 
The control of weather was early related to ritual acts. Songs to th « Rai " 
God, ceremonial spinning, dances in the nude [see Rajbansi ance ) an 
union with a celibate (see Rishyasriiiga) were believed to ring 
Weather was predicted by various kinds of natural phenomena, r 
colour of sunrise and sunset; the presence of clouds and t ® ir yPf* l+rpmrth 

three kinds of clouds and cloud movements were distinguis e ), _ 

of -winds (flags were used as wind indicators); the halo aroun - \ ’ 

the haze of the atmosphere; the behaviour of animals, birds an 1 ■ 

condition of trees, plants and flowers. . , 

There was believed to be an intimate connection be ween n ,. 
mena and the lives of great men, and the great events 0 u j 

The birth of holy men is presaged by the appearance of stars, by the gen 
air of expectation that infuses animals and in fact all nature. 
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battles are accompanied by darkness, earthquake and thunder, and pre¬ 
ternatural rumblings in the bowels of the earth. The night-time and graveyard 
animals show signs of excitement; thus owls are heard hooting,, and jackals 
howl incessantly. Ominous sounds are heard all around, which actually 
emanate from ghouls who impatiently await their feast of flesh and blood. 
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MICROCOSM. The concept of man as a microcosm reflecting the greater 
cosmos was as fully developed in India as in Ancient Greece. Much of Hindu 
mysticism is based on the belief that every individual is a sukshma-jagat, 
‘minute world’. It is held that whatever exists in the universe exists in the 
human body, which is indeed a true microcosm. One can develop one’s 
potentiality by controlling the natural forces around one, but the signal 
triumph for man is the understanding and control of the forces within, since 
in these inner forces are comprehended all the powers and potencies of the 
cosmic plenum. 

Man is Brahma, spirit, soul, sky, cloud, the elements, and all matter of 
which the animal, vegetable and mineral worlds are fashioned. All truth is 
within; all states of heaven and hell; the universe with all its objects and 
localities; space with all its dimensions; time in all its divisions and sub¬ 
divisions. The complete wheel of duration, continuity and eternity (kala- 
chakra, ‘time-wheel’) is within the compass of man’s existence. 

Furthermore, in man are found all the contradictions and conflicts of the 
universe. These opposites may be perceived in the dual nature of human 
sexuality, since every individual is both male and female (see androgyny) 
and within himself can achieve fulfilment. This is reflected in the whole 
notion of gender* that infuses much of tantrik and esoteric Hinduism. The 
resolution or fusion of this male-female polarity into a single non-dual unity 
.is the object of much speculation and practice. The Upanishads compare 
men and women to the sacrificial ground and declare that through the union 
of man and woman great sacrifices can be performed. Man’s speech is the 
uel, his breath the smoke, the tongue the flames, his eyes the coals, the ear 

t e spark, his fluid the oblation, the vulva the altar and maithuna the 
sacrifice. 


The basic idea underlying the concept of the microcosm is that the universe 
an e uman body are composed of identical material, operate on the 
same principles and in the same manner. If one can develop and express 
the forces lying dormant within one, one can master the world. In meditation* 
nnAfti S "k* j° r concentration are believed to be heavenly spheres 

in b +h d \° f i he A d ! ltie !' and the various v y° man > or ‘firmaments’ are all 
d p5 < S he body \ A further elaboration of this idea is found in the precise 

subtle and™. cosmol °g icaI s P heres and the centres of the 

subtle and gross bodies. Mount Meru is the merudanda [see Chakra); the 

rZTJ lTt d T? ^ ^ and thC Jamna with ** (~ nkdi); 

Prayaga is m the hrahmarandhra ; the Sarasvat! is the smhumnd ; Kailasa 
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the sahasrdra. The earth is present in the bones; the waters in the bodily 
fluids; the atmosphere in the vital airs; fire in thepower of the mtiladhara ; 
the prana in the air we breathe. The erogenous zones are the crosspoints in 
the great roadways of the cosmos. 

If the Ganges is within the body, then clearly pilgrimages are unnecessary. 
From this follows the notion that all forms and trappings of religion, the 
scriptures, the temples and priests, the sacraments and ceremonies, are all 
superfluous, since the Ganges, Banaras, Kailasa, temples, shrines and so on. 
are within oneself. 

This doctrine was open to grave abuse. From it stemmed the philosophy 
of dehavada, the ‘body-way’ of salvation, or ultimate realization through 
perfection of the body and physical culture*, whichaccounts for that peculiar 
feature basic to much of Hinduism, namely, anthropolatry, or the worship 
of man. It leads beyond the search for god within man, and seeks means to 
draw down and incorporate god in one’s own person, as in nyasa\ identifies 
god and man, and in certain rites presumes that man can receive worship 
from the gods themselves. (II, p. 210.) 

Books 

I. Biswas, A. K. The Heavenly < 5 - Bodily Spheres in Hinduism, 1902. 

II. Eliade, M. Yoga, Immortality &■ Freedom, New York, 1958. 


MLMDAPMHO, ‘The Questions of Milinda’, a Pali masterpiece, dated 
between 150 bc and ad ioo by an author or authors unknown. Written in 
the form of a dialogue between the Bactrian Greek king Menander (Pali: 
Milinda) and the Buddhist sage Nagasena, it sets forth the arguments by 
which the sage wins over the Greek monarch to the Buddhist faith. The story 
opens with a description of the king in his capital at Sakala (Sialkot) where 
he meets certain brahmin sages and in argument soon reduces them to 
silence. Menander expresses his disappointment: ‘India is empty. People 
here can only prate!' The king is advised to meet one more sage before giving 
up; he is the Buddhist Nagasena who happens to be passing through the 
capital. In the long discussion that follows the king is convinced and con¬ 
verted to Buddhism. 

Much doubt has been cast on the historical basis of this story. The work 


is thoroughly Hellenistic in character and tone and was probably originally 
written in' Greek and translated into Pali. The author of the first part of the 
book was well acquainted with the Greek classics and was quite at home in 
the current Hellenistic Greek of his day. Rhys Davids calls the Milin- 
dapanho ‘the only prose work composed in ancient India which would be 
considered from the modem point of view, a successful work of art. Louis 
Finot observed that the restraint, vitality and freshness of the dialogue 
resembled the Socratic dialogue rather than anything Indian. The ideal city 
pictured in the second part of the book is the only Utopia in Indian literature, 
and suggests the author’s familiarity with the Republic of Plato. It seem , 
as Tam says, that ‘at some time or other the author had read Greek literature 

or breathed Greek air’. , r , . 

~ In a list of people quoted in the text the order is given as Yonakas (Greeks), 


■! 
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kshattriyas, brahmins and householders, and it is not likely that anyone but 
a Greek would have put the Greeks at the head of the list. The term Yonaka' 
is not the usual Sanskrit word (which is Yavana), nor is it the Pali word 
(which is Yona). Yonaka is in fact taken from the current Hellenistic Greek 
of the time, and bodily carried into the Pali translation. 

Further mystery is added to the subject by the fact that in its important 
details this Indian masterpiece lacks verisimilitude to Indian conditions, 
and it is therefore better referred to a Greek or Hellenized author. Again, 
the second part is not only of a later date than the first part but is also by a 
different hand. And Nagasena, the sage of the book, is not known to be a 
historical personage at all. His antecedents have been thoroughly investi¬ 
gated and he has been found to be a fictional character. He had such an 
extraordinary memory that he got by heart the whole Buddhist canon after 
hearing it recited once, and mastered its meaning at the second recital. As 
for Menander becoming a Buddhist and entering the Order, Tam says, ‘it 
may be dismissed at once’. 

Books 
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MTmAmsA (from man, ‘think’), one of the six orthodox systems of Hindu 
philosophy, founded by Jaimini (c. 200 bc). He was a pupil of Badarayana, 
and was also said to have helped Vyasa to arrange the Veda, and to have 
founded an Upanishadic school. 

Strictly the term Mlmamsa is applied to the investigation of the Vedic 
texts, and in philosophy to a system of Vedic interpretation, especially of 
the Brahmanas and Mantras, with the object of correctly performing the 
Vedic rituals and ceremonies. Renou called it ‘the jurisprudence of the ritual 
act’. Jaimini in his text, the Mimdrhsd-sutra (present version c. ad 200—450) 
reduced the traditional interpretations to writing. 

Mlmamsa accepts the philosophical tenets of the other orthodox schools, 
but holds that knowledge alone cannot give salvation, for the soul must fulfil 
itself through action or religious ritual. Ceremonial, rather than philosophy, 
is emphasized. Belief in the existence of God was not incumbent on the 
mimdthsaka or follower Of the Mlmamsa system. Without right action, or 
dharma, knowledge is fruitless and true happiness unattainable. Right action 
confers merit and yields benefits by generating an ‘invisible effect’, for it is 
the means of planting the seeds that fructify in the next life. A sacrificial act 

ot apparently only ceremonial value brings forth rewards that are manifested 
in the future. 

selJSw T I? 0 ? 6 ®P istemol °gy in Mlmamsa. Jaimini believed in the 
inherent authority of the Vedas which he regarded as being above and 
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independent of any authority; independent evm of AWmo r „] u : , r 

V ? b ^ teSt T,° ny 01 if‘ la ^ SCC S<>un<l ) wsul lie: ooly /r.,: .,,’ v/ 

which knowledge could he obtained. F<5r thin reueon i> |,, aw . fJ.Zt'?, 

perfect a system of scriptural interpretation, and 
down rules for resolving and explaining the obscure or doubtful 'a-v.c//' 
discrepancies m the Vedic texts, and ways of discuv.inp and - y l,-, - -, 
views, and presents a clear cut method of interpretation'. 7 be ^ 

Vedas are exhaustively classified, elaborated and interpreted 
{vidhi) prohibitions ( nishedha ), and so on (see Law). 7 be - V 

and literary devices employed in Vedic ritual are examined, ara. /,>' V- 
likewise interpreted. Correct performance, correct enunciation -'.-'.'or' 
accents, are all emphasized in Mlmarhsa. 

teaTfvM-™- 5 *? ! yS 5 e T- ° f is a,so known ^ the 

(early Mimamsa) to distinguish it from the UUara-mimdm-.a (later .’Cv ?--> 

or the Vedanta system. It is also known as Karmu-mimdm'.d since h -.trr 

action or ritual; and Vakya-iastra pr the study of words. 

Books 

I. Keith, A. B. Karma Mimamsa, Calcutta, 1921. 

IL 1925*’ M ‘ L ' Introduction t0 ihe Mimamsa Sutras of Jaimini, 

tv' ???' P ' !” tr ° duclion to Purva Mimamsa, Banaras, 1924. 

IV ' T DelhT’i^ 52 V ' MimamSa - The Secret °f the Sacred Books of the EirJmz, 


MENAKSHt (mtna-aksht, ‘fish-eye’), tutelary goddess of South India. — 
origins are obscured by later Saivite legends, wliich attempted to absorb her 
into the cycle of myths connected with the gods of the north She is 

hef bhth aS Uie daUghter ° f Kubera *> but tb ere are many other legends abou: 

It is said that Indra, while wandering about trying to atone for the sir. of 
vmg killed Vritra, who was a brahmin, accidentally brushed a-air” an 
upright stone and felt the burden of his guilt slip off his'conscience. Reaharr 
hat this must be a true hnga of Siva he gathered some golden lilies from a 
nearby pond and worshipped the stone. He was observed bv a merchant 
who whispered the secret to his private deity, ICulasekhara.' Kulasekhara 
hereupon worshipped the hnga himself, and ordered that homage should 
henceforth be paid to Siva. 

Kulasekhara’s son Malayodhvaja being without issue performed a sacrifice 
, 0 ai ** a j 0 / 1 ’ instead of a son got a daughter. The child was verv 

hnt”? 1 1! h , ad elon S ated fish-shaped eyes, whence her name, Mfnakshi, 
sne also had a fish-like odour from her body and possessed three breasts. 

. e , ecame a great warrior and made many conquests, until Siva appeared 
er m the form of Sundare£var (Beauty-Lord) and she immediate!}' 
j- Came maide nly and shy, her fish odour vanished and her third breast 
ppeared, all signifying that Siva was her lord, 
j 1S oncally, Mlnakshi may have been a princess of an early Pandyan 
ynas y, whose patron deity was Kulaiekhara. Being defeated by a Saivite 
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ruler she may have married him and a Saivite form of worship prevailed in 

th Wd°ng to^thftmStiond goddess Minakshi agreed to 

m^TWand the solemnities were arranged. But the maternal uncle (or 
Ser did not appear in time and the auspicious moment passed, so that 
the nuptials had to be put off till the following year. The great festival of 
Madura is still annually celebrated in the sumptuous temple of Minakshi. 
Each spring Minakshi’^maternal uncle is summoned from his home m a 
ndehbouring village to solemnize the marriage. Before the actual marriage 
an inauspicious sneeze from his cortege compels them to postpone the 
ceremony for twelve months. The divine couple reside m separate temples as 
though the union of the Mother Goddess Minakshi and the god Siva still 
awaits its consummation. 
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I. Elmore, W. T. Dravidian Gods in Modern Hinduism, Madras, 19 - 5 - 

II. Godbole, R. K. The of Gods Maharashtra, Poona, 1912. 
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1921. 


pit-bom’, since they come 
it inanimate is eloquently 
everything has a soul and 
1 soul of sorts. This soul 
becomes enlivened by contact with man and is easily coloured by his passion. 
If greed is associated with a gem it acquires a malignant force that m due 
time attaches to it and causes sorrow and suffering to those who come in 
contact with it. If even a simple pebble found in the river bed is regarded with 
faith and tended with devotion it brings peace and blessing. 

Certain minerals have their own potency, just as different animals have 
. their own nature and different men their own character. These traits can best 
be utilized if one knows their excellences. The virtues and defects of all 
metals* should similarly be understood so that no man in ignorance might, 
for instance, use gold in a case when its sovereign qualities are of no avail, 
or even run contrary to the end intended. So also with the more powerful 
congealed energies that lie in gems. 

The lesser elements of the mineral world were also thought to have specific 
virtues, and in sculpture, in metallurgy, in alchemy, and ayurveda, the study 
of minerals became of great practical importance. The silpa-sdslras or crafts¬ 
men's manuals of the medieval period show that considerable attention was 
paid by artisans to the materials used by them, and the merits of different 
raw materials for sculptural work are discussed. Mud ( pahka) and plaster 
(lepa) were considered pure but primitive, and the powers that were made to 
inhere in idols fashioned of these substances were easily dissipated. Clay 
(mritlika) preferably baked in the sun or furnace was an advance on these. In 
a few cases a clay idol was deemed better than one of stone for its moulding 
required the use of the hands and the hands were thoroughly immersed in 
the substance from which the idol was formed. Some idols had to be made of 


MINERALS are spoken of in Sanskrit as khdnija, ' 
from the bowels of the earth. That minerals are n< 
set forth in Jain philosophy which emphasises that 

it _i* *__/vnrJrntrorJ witVi : 


fttron c r\. 
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clay for they were meant to be used for a single brief occasion and were broken 
up or dissolved in water afterwards. Stone (prastara) was a noble medium 

wls meHl* St wf-/ d w* bl ® ^ dsM ^ better stm < but the best of all materials 
<f haiu )- Amon S the metals gold and silver of course stood sun- 
' ‘ thore was a Particular merit attached to brass and bronze Often 

copper, tm, zinc, and lead, mixed with a little gold or silver for good fortune 
was the prescribed material for auspicious statues. 

An apprecmtion of the virtues inherent in stone (si/d) makes such practices 
as htholatna or stone-worship intelligible. This type of worship is widespread 
m Hinduism. Any elongated or holed rock formation shaped by nature is 
taken to be endowed with the virtues of the lihga of Siva or the yoni’of 
1 arvati. Holed stones and liiiga-shaped stones are found in the Indus Valley; 
and the ancient mystic stone, the dmalaka is a feature of Hindu columns* 
and temples. Its origin is obscure but it appears to have been a holed stone 
first called amarasild, ‘immortality stone’. In association with tree worship it 
was called amalasila or amalaka from the fruit of the sacred amalaka 
(myrobalan) tree. 


Certain stones were believed to symbolize particular deities. Thus, the 
stone of Vishnu was the idlagrdma, the fossilized ammonite found in the bed 
of the Gapqlakl river, which resulted from the deity’s passion for the beautiful 
woman V rinda*. Siva s stone, the banalinga, was a kind of pebble found in 
the bed of the Narmada river (hence also called the narmadesvara), which 
received the devotion of the Lingayat* sect. The stone of Devi was the 
svarnarekha, ‘gold-streaked’, found in southern India. The stone of Surya 
was the suryakdnia, ‘sunstone’, or the sphatika, crystal, or any other bright 
transparent stone. Gane^a’s symbol was the svarnabhadra, (‘gold-auspicious’) 
a red stone found in the bed of the Son river near Arrali. 

In ancient times it was thought that stones could be magically endowed 
with the life-energy of a man by special ceremonies, and thus be made to 
contain,the soul-force of that person. In southern India it was customary to 
install a stohe,' c?}led the vlrakkal, in honour of a great king or hero. A stone 
was chosen, bathed in holy water, sometimes shaped or carved to represent 
the hero, suitably inscribed, and at an auspicious hour fixed firmly into the 
ground. Such hero-stones were believed to emanate great virtues and to 
inspire heroic deeds, and became objects of veneration. 

Another life-endowed stone, dedicated to snake-deities by women desiring 
children, is the ndgakal, generally consisting of a stone slab with pictures of 
the snake deity cut out on it in relief. Such stones are placed in a pond for six 
months to imbue them with the life-giving power of the watery element, and 
then consecrated to the snake deities, and set up as votive tablets in temple 
courtyards, at the entrance of villages, near ponds, and under trees. 


Books 

See under Gems. 


MIrABAI (?i45o-i547?) Hindi poetess and mystic. There is much un¬ 
certainty about the details of her life, and a large apocryphal literature ha? 
been woven around her name. She was said to have been a Rajput princess 
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of Chitor (sometimes identified with JMB. queen of Chitor) and to have 
. j ,, p. . f TTdainur Having already surrendered her life to the 
ta maidenly a?dour, she Lid not give her complete devotion 
to her wifely duties, and so incurred the displeasure of her husband and his 
femUv The* resentment was increased when she became the disciple of the 
JJ 3 now caste! saint Raidas*. She composed and sang hymns of praise 
in honour of Krishna, and was found during most of the day and xughtbe ore 
the image of her deity in his form as Gindhan. A legend has it that the 
emperor Akbar and his musician Tansen disguised as mendicants went to he 
temule where she worshipped in order to witness her devotions. Her dancing 
and singing so captivated the Muslim emperor that he fell at her feet and gave 
an offering for Krishna. The story reached the ears of her husband and his 
persecution of her increased. Then Krishna appeared to her and commanded 
her to leave her mortal husband and seek her divine spouse. She spent her 
last days in the orchards and bowers of Vrindavana, worshipping the image 
of Krishna with such fervour that the idol came to life and ordered her o 
follow. A fissure opened in the earth and Mira and her divinity disappeared 

“MMbai wrote in the BrJj dialect of Western Hindi, and her devotional 
lyrics, mainly about Krishna, axe simple and naive but full of restrained 
feeling. She was contemptuous of Saivite ascetics, of excessive ritualism an 
the pretensions of caste. ‘If living on water lead to heaven, fish and turtles 
would go to paradise before men. If feeding on leaves and nuts were acts of 
virtue goats and monkeys would attain liberation.’ Her spiritual inspiration 
is felt in Rajputana and Gujarat to this day. 


Books 

I. Lai, G. B. The Songs of Mirabai, 1921. 

II. Singh, Pritam. Saints & Sages of India, New Delhi, 1948. 

III. Vaswani, T. L. Saint Mira, Poona, 1957. 


MISCEGENATION. The still widely held notions that the Indian castes and 
peoples have, as a result of the social system of the varnas, preserved their 
original strains; that the brahmin is of ‘pure blood’, a descendant of the 
highest class of the Aryan immigrants; that the kshattriya is a scion of the 
knightly families of yore; the vaiSyas are the generations of the simple 
peasants of the Aryan highlands; all these axe among the fondest illusions of 
students of Indian sociology. The truth is far removed from these con¬ 
ceptions, and the so-called historical tradition that insists on these features of 
India’s caste origins is a myth which was long regarded as authentic, and 
provided for the most regressive pattern of thinking in India. 

Anyone who has attempted to sort out the pedigrees of the great dynastic 
families of Ancient India will have discovered that, apart from the difficulty 
of reconciling the conflicting versions given in the available sources, all the 
tribes, both Aryan and non-Aryan are related from an early stage in their 
history by ties of blood through a steady process of intermarriage. This 
development is reflected in their pantheons, for the Aryan deities began to 
contract matrimonial alliances with the goddesses of the native people soon 
after their arrival in the Indian plains. Indeed, one hymn in the Atharva-veda 
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“ refa ™« 10 «“ seduction of Indra himself by an 
fishi and rova^famUiefwithTl^nriSl' '‘ P ™ g ‘ mm lhe union ° f aboriginal 

sii^sssssss 

rites’ StoA^D 'pusahe ^Th" h°-h *** ^ performance of purificatory 
VcW* • A ' D ' P ’ The brahmin missionaries who accompanied the 
hshattnya conquerors paved the way for social and cultural contact by 
allowing high-bom Aryans to marry with non-Aryans’. 7 

qpfSIf pr0m ™ ent ^.\ vedic Al 7 ans were the sons of slave mothers. K. M 
Sen observes. It is significant to note that many of the best known and most 
admired characters in Hindu literature were half-castes’. Honoured Vedic 
p rsonages like AuSija, Kavasha and Vatsa were the sons of ddsa (slave) or 

a half casTe’^-l W °Tv ; f' K ’ Chatterp believes th at ‘Krishna was at least 
half-caste . Suta and Vidura were Sudras; and Vasishtha and Agastya were 

born of a prostitute. There is a verse in the Mahdbhdrata which says ‘Vyasa 
was born of a fisherwoman and Parasara of a chand&la woman. Many others 
who were originally not twice born, became brahmins’. 

, The ^ig-^a laments the prevalence of marriages between ‘black’ and 
white and the fact that Aryans have been made out of Dasas; and there is 
one anguished cry, almost moving in its utter futility, ‘O Indra, find out 
w q is an r > an an d who is a Dasa and separate them*. The Aryans were at 
length obliged to bow to the inevitable. Old racial prejudices lingered awhile, 

• ^ l \ Gr firSt anti P ath Y and xenophobia were overcome, the indigenous 
inhabitants were slowly accepted as Aryans if they fulfilled certain basic 
rehgious requirements. Speaking of this period Havell says, ‘It is probable 
that the Aryans were always numerically a very minute fraction of the 
people of India; and even among those who called themselves Aryans there 
were many of mixed blood’. 

The convention of tracing a person’s descent and preserving genealogical 
trees showing his pure lineage from Vedic apd Epic heroes is a medieval 
expedient, first propagated by the brahmins after the miscegenation of 
Aryan with non-Aryan had become universal and complete. The ancestors of 
the great Hindu dynasties do not shine as exemplars of racial purity or 
religious orthodoxy. All the great families of ancient India were of mixed 
’ krakm ' n as we h as kshattriya, whatever they might have been before 
the Aryan advent. This needs reiteration since there are large numbers of 
educated Hindus who are carried away by sentimental attachment to the 
heroic names of the legendary past, and like to think of them as ‘pure 
kshattnyas in shining armour’, of uncontaminated lineage and mighty 
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• r*f IiWp unimpeachable descent. But it must 
prowess, united with pure virgi castes are pure fiction, 

be emphasized: pure families P kshattriya or brahmin, king or 

If the lineage of any ™ ble ° ^ . contaminat ion' of Aryan purity 

rishi, be examined, it will be f °™ to rv Even bv the Vedic period the Aryans 
began quite early in the fami y ■ X* triages" and their pedigrees confused 
were aheady ‘tainted’ by houses that were 

by ties with families of low b , { i n fii ge nousness. 

aboriginal, or union with ^X^n^ed Is 7 he brides of Aryan heroes. 

ssSafSsssi 

employed in U^mship of such females 

f“i 4“ from marrying a woman with a name- 

SU & h lX"ples growing P^-ivelymore mixedit £not 

.surprising that the MahabUraia declares "^SeSkes) one finds the 
(castes) and in all the asramas ( r mouth of Ytidhishthira 

existence ol dasyus (outcas es) . n times) indistinguisliable, in 

himself we learn, 'Caste >s at present ■" EP'C rimg mms gu^ 

consequence of the great mixture of rac , Yadus Turvasus, 

Buddhist and Jain records and in the Puranas. Some of the older traditio 
names persist but several new names appear. The smntis (c. 200 bc) class 
most of these'states as definitely beyond the pale of Aryan civilization and 
dub most of their inhabitants as outcastes. These regions compnse. be 
noted, practically every area in which ‘pure’ Aryans once flourished and 
performed their deeds of mickle might that are immortalized m the Kpics 
At some time or other practically every important Aryan tribe or tnc 
region occupied by them, from Kirata (Assam) to Kamboja (Afghanistan) 
was stigmatized as impure, mixed and outcaste. In the Mahabharata we arc 
told, ‘The eastern people are noted for their sudra habits; the Deccanis for 
their irreligiousness, the Valhlkas of the north-west for their thievish habits, 
the Panjabis for their lack of refinement, and the Saurashtras for their 
mixture of castes'. In the beginning of the historical period we find the 
classification extended according to the prejudice of the particular authority 
As each lawgiver gives his own list of outcaste and undesirable tribes and 
areas, and as many of these lists differ, the combined catalogue embraces 
practically the whole of the Indian subcontinent. Thus we find condemned 
and unfit for Aryan habitation the regions of Avanti (Malwa), Anga (West 
Bengal), Magadha (Bihar), Saurashtra (Kathiawar), Sind and Sauvlra 
(Lower and Middle Indus). So also it was decreed that whoever shall visit 
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1 ho countnes of (lie Aratta, Karaskara, Pundra, Kalinga, Vanga or Prantlna 
sliall offer a sacrifice lo purify himself. Baudhayana and Apastamba, both of 
whom belonged to the South, nevertheless condemned Dakshinapatna (the 
whole of the Deccan) as the home of unclean people. In fact the regions 
south of the Vindhyas were regarded as beyond the pale to begin with, and 
utterly beneath contempt. The rulers of South India did sometimes contract 
matrimonial alliances with ‘Aryan’ princesses, but since the children of such 
unions were held by all lawgivers without exception to be even more degraded 
than those relegated to the outer dark in their schedule of casteless peoples, 
these scions can hardly be !nvoked / as genuine instances of Aryan monarchs. 
I he lawgiver Harita says, ‘From a sudra womb, brfihmins, kshattriyas and 
vaisyas can never be born’. 

1 lie process of miscegenation received a further impetus during the Greek 
and barbarian periods. There can be little doubt that Alexander’s greatest 
general, Seleucus Nikator, continued the racial policy of his great prede¬ 
cessor, for the wonderful period of peaceful relations that existed between 
the Greeks and Indians during the Maurya reign, was probably the result of a 
far closer liaison than is apparent from the history books. According to 
recent theory the epigamia of the treaty between Seleucus and Chandragupta 
meant a grant to the Greeks of the right to marry into the kshattriya ‘colour’, 
i.e. the Indian king formally recognized them as kshattriyas. 

On the strength of the matrominial alliance between the .Mauryas and the 
Seleucids, the suggestion has been put forward of the possible Greek origin 
of Bindusara and A5oka; and the likelihood of Grcek-Indian intermarriage 
down the line among the Macedonian soldiers and local women is not at all 
remote. Many Greeks settled down in India, and must have had Indian wives, 
as they did not at first bring their own women with them. Tarn thinks that 
the Euthydemids actually put into practice the dream of Alexander of uniting 
East and West, and their success can be measured by the remarkable assimi- 
. lation of the Greeks with the Indians. The Bactrian Greeks as a whole were 
so completely intermixed that they have been called ‘the Goanese of anti¬ 
quity’. The complete absorption of the Greeks was merely a matter of time; 
.they became first Eurasians, and finally Indians. 

Miscegenation, especially among the princely and patrician families in 
India was assisted by the beauty of the Greek people, and the great par- 
tiality of those who could afford to buy and maintain them, for the women 
of the Greek race. Chandragupta married a Greek princess belonging to the 
family of Seleucus, and Greek women were brought to north and west India 
for centuries, to fill the steady demand for thern. 

Confirmation is found in Poseidonius who, writing at the end of the second 
century. bc, speaks of the shipment of Greek singing girls and flute-girls to 
India. Eudoxus (d. 117 bc) who once employed a rescued Indian to guide 
him to India, seeing that there was a flourishing market for European women, 
started out with an expedition from Cadiz with a cargo of Spanish dancing 
beauties. Among the items listed by the author of the ‘Periplus’ (ad 80) for 
which there was a ready market at Barygaza, were 'good-looking virgins for 
concubines and choice girls for the royal harems', and the way it is put sug¬ 
gests that there was a ‘standing order’ for this commodity. 
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The flourishing western seaports of India which received Greek trading 
vessels in large numbers were cosmopolitan towns, thoroughly Pleated , 
S Grecian customs, filled with a predominantly Grecian or Hellemzed 
Xulation The great slave-markets in the intenor were largely recruited 
' from here. Both in Bhasa (fl. ad 350) who writes as a contemporary, and in 
Kalidasa’s day, almost two centuries later, the kings m the plays are rep¬ 
resented accompanied by Yavana female bodyguards. It is beyond dispute 
that a tradition that could last so long, showing the presence of Gree slaves 
in the royal household, was very well established. It is curious to note also 
that the women of Saurashtra (Kathiawar and Gujarat) long after the 
Greeks had vanished from the scene, continued to use the Greek form 


How many Greek, Persian, Parthian, Chinese, Saka, KushfLn and other 
foreign names lie concealed in the ponderous syllabary of Sanskrit, who can 
tell? We know too little about those great Indians of antiquity who added 
to the immense treasury of Sanskrit literature and philosophy to be dogmatic 
about their origins. There is seldom any preserved record of any authen¬ 
ticity about them, except a vague semi-mythical sentimental tradition. 
And there was always a strong tendency on the part of those who recorded 
or retailed their legends to merge them with their own common background 
or to erase all evidence of their true identity if it went contrary to their own 
caste preconceptions. Names do not necessarily indicate origins, for foreign 
names were frequently corrupted almost beyond recognition by the 
linguistic and orthographical peculiarities of Sanskrit. This is found to be 
a universal phenomenon. The Indian Chandra becomes Chan-ti-an in Chinese, 
and in Greek Chandragupta becomes Sandrocottus; Plato lives in Arabic 
as Aflatoon; the Graecized Persepolis becomes Parsapuri in Sanskrit. And, 
to bring it down to more recent times with a droll example, Siraj-ud-Dowlah 
becomes, for the British Tommy, Sir Roger Dowler. 

If we cannot tell a person’s origin from his name, or from the language in 
which he wrote, still less can we deduce anything from his religion, for with 
his conversion to Hinduism or Buddhism, the alien assumed a native name 
and became a thoroughgoing Indian. Chinese, Korean, Japanese and Central 
Asian Buddhists assumed Indian names on changing their religion. Many 
donors whose lavish bequests are recorded in Buddhist caves and on pillars 
of that period, bear such Indian names as Dharma, Indragnidatta, Vish- 
nudatta, Chitra, Chandra, Siriihadhaya, Dhammadeva, Timitra, Thava- 
raputra and Damachika, and yet they were not Indians, but Bactrian, Saka, 
and Kushan converts to Buddhism, as can often be found from the inscrip¬ 
tions. The donor who raised the famous votive pillar in Besnagar to the god 
Vasudeva was not an Indian, but Heliodorus, a Greek convert to Hinduism, 
and one of the rare devotees whose original Greek name survives. 

This was only one aspect of the gradual Indianization of foreign immigrants 
which was further promoted by the conversion or the patronage of their 
leaders. Just as the deadly Mongol became Muslim, and the wild Norseman 
became Christian, so the terrible Sakas, Kushans and Huns became Buddhists 
and Hindus. Having accepted the Indian religion they worshipped the Indian 
gods, visited the sacred places, observed the ritual ceremonies, gave donations 
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to the pnests, adopted the court ceremonials of the country, married into 
Indian families, and claimed descent from the ancient mythological dynasties. 
Most of the great medieval kingdoms which came into prominence during the 
Saka period were foreign, where they were not Sudra. After their naturaliza- 
tion or elevation to high caste status the new converts became more Indian 
than the Indians themselves. Indeed, as Dr Kalidas Nag reminds us, they 
emerged as champions of Indian culture'. This assimilation of large foreign 
elements into the Hindu and Buddhist fold, is one of the most noteworthy 
phenomena of early and medieval Indian history. 

-The Bactrian king Menander and the Kushan Kadphises I were both said 
to be Buddhists. Kadphises II was ostensibly a devotee of Siva, but cared 
for none of the innumerable cults that flourished in his domain. Kanishka 
was a great patron of Buddhism and built a monastery at Peshawar that was 
famous throughout the Buddhist world as a seat of Buddhist learning. Among 
the Sakas, Nahapiina endowed villages to brahmins and undertook pil¬ 
grimages to Hindu holy places. He married an Indian wife. His Saka son- 
in-law Rishabhadalta (or Ushavadatta) also granted villages to brahmins, 
provided them with the means of marriage and annually feasted them. He 
also made arrangements for the livelihood and maintenance of Buddhist 
monks. Rudradaman the Saka satrap, adopted Hinduism wholeheartedly, 
wrote in Sanskrit, patronized the brahmins and was responsible for the first 
official inscription written wholly in Sanskrit. His successors also took Hindu 
names, many assuming kshattriya name-endings like varman, datta, daman, 
sena and simha. 

The absorption of aliens, an ever-present feature of Indian history, has at 
certain times been particularly pronounced, but rarely more so than dining 
the Muhammadan period. The sudden influx of the followers of Islam, 
coming as they did from widespread areas and belonging to many races, 
and their conquest of the country, led not only to a wide-scale conversion of 
the local inhabitants, but also to another fruitful term of contact, assimila¬ 
tion and miscegenation, perhaps more striking and extensive than any in the 
past. 


The multiracial elements of which the invading armies were composed, 
Arabs, Afghans, Turks, Persians, Mongols, Egyptians, Abyssinians, Moors 
and others, did not as a rule bring their wives with them, and when they 
settled down in India the majority of them chose native women as wives, 
handmaidens and concubines. During the Turko-Afghan period female 
slaves were brought from Turkestan, Persia and even China. Georgian 
women, reputed to be among the most beautiful in the world, were widely 
sought for the harems of the rich and the noble, and in the later Moghul period 
many Armenians and some European and Eurasian women were also to be 
found in the seraglios of Muslim rulers because of their fair skin, since Muslim 
nobles were desirous of perpetuating the ‘Moghul complexion’ for their 
descendants. Among the local women the Kashmiris were the most favoured, 
for the same reason. 

All the peoples who accepted the new democratic faith of Islam, irrespec¬ 
tive of their caste, were able to intermarry, a process which began soon after 
the arrival of the Muhammadans. From the seventh century onwards, Arab 
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SSry to Se conquerors. Among them are the Kasba is of Ahmadabad, 
^danto of the Khorasani soldiers, who defeated their forefathers in 

^Under the Moghuls, at whose court the foreign elements predominated, 
the newer arrivals for long endeavoured to maintain their ascendency over 
the ‘Hindustanis’, a term which embraced the India-born Muslims of Rajpu , 
Marfitha or ote native descent. But in the long run even these foreign 
S falling themselves the ‘Turani’ and ‘Irani’ parties, comprising 
Persians, Mghans, Arabs, Abyssinians, Tartars and Turks, were likewise 

^^the^mce^of miscegenation among the lower ranks of the nobility was 
sometime fraught with strife, it was achieved ciuitc painlessly in the higher 
social levels, fof practically every important dynasty^became| 
one or two generations. The Pathan Khiljis, the Turin Tughluqs, the Arab 
Savvids, the Afghan Lodis, the Georgian Bijapuns, all made dynastic alliances 
with converted Hindu royal houses. Even Moghul intennixture began ear y 
in their rule. No one who is remotely conversant with Indian history need 
be reminded of Akbar’s tolerance in matters of race. He h.rf™d 
Hindu women, and his successor Jahangir, was the son of a Rajput princess. 
Jahangir’s son, Shah Jahan, himself had a Rajput mother. 

The final phase of miscegenation came with the advent of British, Frei c , 
Dutch and Danish colonials, many of whom married Indian women, ihc 
Portuguese encouraged mixed marriages as a matter of political expediency. 
Albuquerque (1453-1515) urged his soldiers to take Indian wives, a policy 
which left a fruitful legacy in the community of the Goans. 

The history of the half-caste communities of India in the seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries forms part of the colourful pageant of the growth and 
consolidation of Empire. The first stage in their evolution was what might be 
termed a newer version of the Marriage of Europe and Asia by which 
Alexander the Great dreamed of uniting all mankind. The counterparts of 
Alexander’s Macedonians were those swashbuckling freebooters from all 
parts of Europe who came to India to shake the seemingly inexhaustablc 
pagoda tree. They married Indians and left many notable descendants. 

The Eurasian community in India represents only one facet of a process 
much more widespread than is at first apparent. Many Indians owe their 
mixed heritage to European mothers, and thus do not figure in Eurasian 
statistics at all, although marriages between Indian men and European and 
Eurasian women have been going on for centuries and continue to this day; 
today more than ever before. As Cedric Dover points out, ‘The Indian nobility 
from Akbar downwards have shown a preference for European and Eurasian 
wives. In India some of the best Indian families are really Eurasian, and they 
are being extended every day.’ 

So 
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MONGOLIANS. The influence of the Mongolians in India has been extensive 
and deep, although its significance has been consistently understated. They 
have been responsible for the racial make-up of important indigenous 
communities, altering the facial appearance and cranial shape of the inhabit¬ 
ants from Kashmir to Kamarupa (Assam). They have played a major part in 
the evolution of Indian history, and have contributed much to the develop¬ 
ment of Indian thought and religion. Ancient Mongolian tribes gave India 
a number of her earliest languages belonging to the Munda (Chota Nagpur), 
Mon-Khmer (Assam), Austronesian (Central India) and Tibeto-Chinese 
linguistic groups. 

Mongolian characteristics are found in some of the skulls and terracotta 
figurines unearthed at Mohenjodaro. Prehistoric Deccan India was the 
dispersion area of certain Oceanic Mongols like the Malays. There is a tradi¬ 
tion that an ancient branch of the Yueh-chi, a yellow race, emigrated to 
India from the Central Asian plateau long before the Aryan settlers. 

Mongolian tribes on her north-western borders were India's neighbours 
from ancient times, and played a conspicuous part in Indian affairs until well 
into the historical period. For centuries they alternated with the Aryans in 
invading the Indian peninsula: Iranians, Macedonians, Sakas, Bactrian 
Greeks, Kushans, Huns, Pahlavas, Afghans, lurks and Mongols. 

The Vedas, Epics and Puranas preserve the names and customs of several 
tribes which ethnologists have identified as belonging to the Mongolian race. 
These peoples who were either partly or wholly of Mongolian stock founded 
some of the leading dynasties of the epic and post-epic period. Such were the 
Abhiras, Ambashthas, Gandharas, Ikshvakus, Kambojas, Kekayas, Kiratas, 
Lichchhavis, Madras, Mallas, Nagas, Pandavas, Pisachas, Pundras, Sakyas, 
Sibis, USInaras, Videhas, Vrijjis and Yaudheyas. 
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in Western China have poured into India’. . T , 

Tudged from a study of its origins, growth and dechne in India, and its 
rapid development and universal influence in the Mongolian world, it would 
appear that Buddhism did not find a milieu favourable for its evolution in 
the country of its origin, but that it evoked a special response in the Mon¬ 
golian mind. In fact it is not unlikely that Buddha himself was of Mongolian 
descent. His mother, Maya, belonged to the Lichchhavi tribe, and his father 
was the chieftain of the Sakya clan, both these racial stocks being Mongolian 
or partly Mongolian in origin. 

Buddha’s teaching was strongly contra-caste, anti-brahmin and anti- 
Vedic, and thus opposed to the traditional teachings of the sanatana dharma , 
the ancient religion, and hence in many ways alien to the spirit of Hinduism. 
Although Buddhism survived in India for several centuries, and transformed 
the face of Hinduism, it seems to have appealed with particular force to the 
religious complex fundamental to the Mongolian race, and its true develop¬ 
ment and final fruition were achieved among the Mongolian peoples. 
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MOUNTAINS and mountain ranges share with other natural objects the 
reverence of the Hindu people. They are the abode of the gods, auspicious 
sites for meditation, consecrated by countless legends, and the scene of deeds 
both heroic and divine. All mountains were once winged and flew about 
freely and often upset the balance of the earth. Indra cut off their wings 
and arranged them in fixed positions in order to steady the land. Mountains 
are therefore spoken of as achala, ‘immoveable’. 

, y h f e are sa ^ be seven principal ranges of mountains, known as the 
kula-parvata, family ranges’, which are frequently mentioned in the Puranas 
but are not consistently identified. The chief ranges are- 
HIMALAYA (hima-dlaya, ‘snow-abode’) the mightiest range of them all, which 
plays a conspicuous part m Indian history, mythology, religion, art and 
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literature. Kalidasa refers to the Himalayas as the measuring rod of the 
universe and the dear calf of mother earth. Legends of Vishnu, Brahma, 
Siva and many lesser gods have a Himalayan setting. Siva is GiriSa, Lord of 
the Hills, and among his consorts is Parvatl or Haimavatl, daughter of the 
eternal mountains. In. Indian legendary every rishi or yogi credited with 
universal knowledge or divine power has a contemplative retreat in the 
Himalayas. 

pa^chimAchala {paichima-achala, ‘western mountain’) a fabulous range of 
mountains behind which the sun is supposed to set. Some identify it with the 
Aravalh range, and others with the Kirthar and Sulaiman ranges of Balu¬ 
chistan. 

PARIYATRA (or Paripatra), thought to be the ancient name of the Aravalli 
range of Rajputana. This range was once very high but was trampled down 
by the feet of the gods Indra and Krishna as they fought for supremacy. 
vindhya, the range marking the division between north and south India. 
Legend says that it was once higher than the Himalayas, but was made 
to bow low by the sage Agastya*. Many strange tales are told of the beautiful 
nymphs who haunt the Vindhyan hills. 

riksha, the Satpura range between the Narmada and Taptx, once the haunt 
of the monkey and the bear. For many aeons it was quite barren, having been 
cursed by a rishi to become riksha, ‘bald’, because it did not offer him proper 
respect. Later the sage Agastya restored its mantle of green trees. 
sahya (or Sahyadri), the Western Ghats, the abode of demons and evil 
spirits. During the Flood when most of the earth was submerged, and the 
mountain peaks of the earth was dissolved, the Sahya mountains endured 
the longest and were the last to succumb to the waters. Hence they were 
named Sahya, ‘enduring’. 

malaya, the hills of Malabar; the southern part of the Western Ghats 
stretching from the Nilgiris to Cape Comorin. The country of Malabar 
emerged from the sea when at the request of ParaSurama* the god Varuna 
withdrew the ocean from this area to provide land for brahmins. Para£ur 5 ma 
pinched the land between thumb and fingers as it appeared from the sea 
and pulled it up, thus forming the Malaya hills. 

mahendra, ‘great Indra’, the Eastern Ghats, once a continuous rampart of 
high ranges ruled over by kings who resisted the gods for centuries. The gods 
hacked the hills, destroyed the summit citadels that guarded them and 
subdued the inhabitants. The range was also associated with Paraiurama, and 
was the venue of the first Tamil* iangatn. 

gandhamadana, ‘perfume of delight’, the Maikala range with the hills of 
Gondwana and of Chota Nagpur. Legends telling of the gods who dwell on 
the hills and the sweet-scented apsaras who serve them abound in local lore. 
It was probably named from its aromatic forests. 

Suktiman, ‘twisted’, situated in the east, and sometimes identified, though 
not very reliably, with the Garo and Khasi hills of Assam. 

Besides the mountain ranges, there are hundreds of separate hills and 
peaks, which are regarded as endowed with special sacrosanctity. Some are 
of mythological fame, such as Kailasa, Meru and Mandara (see paradise). 
Temples and shrines are built on the top of sacred hills and devotees make 
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Pitebnages to them. There is hardly a prominent hill that toot associated 
SC tradition about the gods; and the maMmyas or books written m 

Draise of holy places are filled with such legends. . . 

P Te most toons single mountain peak of the Hmdus is Kmlitan in Tibet 
described as standing behind the Himalayas. In cosmography it lies east of 
S. of the mountains of paradise. Here Siva and Pfcvati 
lie wrapt in eternal maithuna. Here Siva s court of evil spirits ghosts and 
goblins pay the divine pair perpetual homage even as they unite. Kb. also 
called Rajatadri, ‘silver mountain', or Hemakuta, golden peak. Kalidasa 
refers to Kailasa as a mountain formed of crystals and used as a n^ror by 
celestial apsaras. Devotees regard Kailasa as the Sivaknga itself. Pilgrims 
perform a circumambulation about this mountain, a distance of twenty-five 
miles, which is completed in two or three days. ‘Those who cannot make the 
perambulation on account of physical inability may have it done through 
a substitute like the sheep, horse, etc.’ (II, p. 14^) • At the foot of Kailasa lies 
Lake Manasa (Manasarovara), where the right palm of Sati fell. It is des¬ 
cribed as ‘the haunt of golden birds and the place of golden lotuses . It is 
here that the wild swans migrate in the breeding season at the beginning of 
the monsoons. Quite close is the source of the Sutlej river. A ghat named after 
this lake was built in modem times in Banaras around a stone said to have 
been brought from Manasarovara in prehistoric days. This stone grows daily 
to the extent of a sesamum seed and is now four and a half feet high and 


fifteen feet in periphery. 

Among the other better known hills are the following: PfeasnSths, also 
called Sameta-Sikhara, in the Hazaribagh district of Bihar, about two 
hundred miles north-west of Calcutta, a celebrated place of Jain pilgrimage. 
Twenty out of the twenty-four Jain tirthankaras attained nirvana here. Here 
also ParSva the twenty-third tlrthankara died. Palni, near Madura, dedicated 
to Karttikeya* son of Siva, hence also called Sivagiri. Legend has it that the 
sage Agastya, wishing to build a dam commanded a demon to carry two 
mounds of earth in a kavadi or pair of baskets suspended from a bamboo 
pole. The demon dropped the earth at this spot and it formed the two hills 
of Palni. Pilgrims cany kavadis filled with milk and sugar, observe the vow 
of fasting and silence. Women pilgrims invariably offer their hair, and huge 
quantities are sold to interested merchants every year. Tirumalai, ‘holy hill’, 
part of a small range of ten peaks, called the Seshachala because it undulates 
like a serpent. It is a site where Vishiiu stayed for some time, and the spot 
is marked by a temple to VenkateSa. The town of Tirupati at the foot of the 
hill is a famous place of pilgrimage. Arbuda, ‘serpent’, the name of a mountain 
popularly known as Mount Abu, in the Aravalli range in Rajputana, on whose 
slopes stood the her mi tage of the sage Vasishtha. It was on this mountain 
that the agmkunda or fire-pit was built from which originated the Rajput* 
clans. It is regarded as sacred by the Jains, and contains the famous Dilwara 
temples built by the Solankis*. Two miles beyond Dilwara lies Aohalgarh. 
an ancient stronghold of the Paramara kings, which has a number of temples, 
one of them containing the toe of Siva. Girnfir, in Junagadh, is another 
sacred hill of the Jains, dedicated to Nemi. It was a place of pilgrimage from 
before the time of ASoka. One of its outcrops is a bhairav-japa, ‘terrible leap’. 
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<l rock from which devotees cast themselves, falling over one thousand feet 
to their death. Many famous Jain temples were built on Gimar by the 
Solanki kings. Satrufljaya, once sacred to the Buddhists and associated with 
Nagarjuna, is now hallowed by the Jains, and dedicated to Rishabha. 
Situated near Palitana, in Kathiawar, the hill contains more than 860 
temples and 11,000 images, many dating from about a d 960 and built by the 
Solankisf This hill is meant for the gods alone. Food cannot be cooked there 
and pilgrims bring food with them. All persons, pilgrims and priests must 
leave the hbly spot on its summit before nightfall, so that the gods might 
meditate there undisturbed. 
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MUDRA, ‘seal’, a word of Iranian origin meaning gesture. The mudrd is one 
of the component parts of angika * or bodily position. The term is loosely 
used for the paramudras, asanas, sthanas, and dance positions. In tantrism 
the mudra is also a special parched cereal wafer eaten during the chakrapuja* 
ritual. In recent years the term has been applied almost exclusively to the 
mudrika, or symbolic positions of the hands, also called hasta-mudra, hand- 
gesture’. Such gestures are employed in ritual, dancing and occult symbohsm, 
and are frequently seen in sculptures. When executed with one hand they 
are called asamyukta, ‘unconnected’; when with both hands, samyukta, 

C °Sd mudras are believed to have a religious origin. Some authorities 
trace it to the positions taken by the hand in the mnemo-technical finger- 
devices called sdmahasta, used by Vedic reciters to remember the accent and 
stress of the sacred chants; the thumb counted off the phalangesofthe finger 
which represented the notes, timings, and accompanying a<ctioi n ^T [ 
therefore served as cues to assist in remembering the order of the ceremoma . 
b“Sh1s served to evoke an id ? in the 
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perfume; then the other hand becomes a bee, circles over the flower, hovers 
and descends and sips the honey. 

There are thirty-two major hand positions, twelve hand movements, 
twenty-four combined hand positions and, in theory at least, over eighty- 
eight million minor variations. Of these, something like eight or nine hundred 
are described in manuals on the subject. There are hand gestures denoting 
the gods, demons, ogres, the upper, middle and lower worlds, famous 
emperors, rishis, princes of renown, cities and gardens, rivers, trees, animals, 
serpents, insects, fish, plants, flowers (including over sixty lotus postures); 
disputes, the love encounter in a hundred forms, the parts of the body. Also, 
the various symbols of Hindu mythology, the shell, the conch, discus, 
thunderbolt, sun, stars, moon and half-moon; and the whole gamut of 
emotions, love, hate, surprise, anguish, anger, jealousy, forgiveness, and so on. 

All the single-hand gestures, whether used in dancing, cult practice or 
sculpture, are formed around the basic positions of (a) the open palm, 
(6) the hollowed palm, (c) the hand with finger tips together, and (d) the 
closed fist. Below is a representative selection of the major mudras, with 
some of their variants. 

Pataka, ‘flag', the open palm upright, usually facing the spectator, 
fingers close together and pointing upward, thumb slightly bent inwards to 
touch the lower side of the forefinger. In the dance this mudra stands for 
assurance, meditation, a flower, cloud, forest, night, river, horse. The pataka 
with the ring-finger (second last) bent forward is called the tri-pataka, and 
represents coition. The tri-pataka with the tips of thumb and ring-finger 
touching is the vajra-patakd, and represents a thunderbolt, an arrow, a tree. 
The pataka with the ring finger and little-finger bent is the ardha-palaka, 
and signifies dagger, temple tower, horn, river bank. The pataka, with slightly 
hollowed palm turned upward, sometimes with the thumb stretched out at 


right angles to the palm is the ardha-chandra, signifying a spear, prayer, 
greeting, half-moon, battleaxe. The pataka with forefinger and ring-finger 
bent is the suka-tunda, ‘parrot beak’, and denotes shooting an arrow, dis¬ 
missal, mystery, ferocity. The pataka with the little finger bent is the trisula 
which stands for three objects together, a leaf, desire for love’s union. The 
pataka with the forefinger bent is the ardla, meaning a bird, blame, the 
drinking of poison. The pataka held hanging loosely, drooping down at 
right angles to the wist is the tola, ‘restless’. In the gaja, ‘elephant’ gesture, 
the arm is extended m front or sideways, with the hand in the lola mudra. 
The pataka with the right hand raised upward as though about to strike 
someone is the chapetddana, ‘slap-giving’, and signifies strife, anger. The 
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Padma» ‘lotus’, or padma-kosa, ‘lotus-bud’. The palm is gently hollowed, 
fingers separated and a little bent as if holding a round object. It signifies 
the female breast, a fruit, a bud, the hole of a snake, an egg. The padma with 
the forefinger and middle finger straightened out forms the saura-padma, 
or full-blown lotus, signifying the yearning for the lover, caressing the breast, 
the full moon. The saura-padma with the thumb straightened out is the 
alapadma, representing summer, hastening to the rendezvous, sexual bliss. 
The padma with the ring-finger stretched out is the languid,'tail' , and denotes 
the water lily, picking a flower, virgin experience. The padma with the fingers 
graspingly and passionately bent is the samdamsa, signifying the climax of 
love the offerings of love’s fruits. The padma-hand on hip, thumb pointing 
back is called kali, ‘hip’, or kati-hasta, often seen in dance poses and in 

statues of upright figures. , 4l , . , . 

Mukula, ‘bud’, where the tips of the fingers and the thumb are brought 
together. It signifies a bud, virgin, delicacy, littleness, an offering, the yoni, 
the god of love, a monkey, eating, contempt. The mukula with the forefinger 
separated and bent to form the crest of a cock is the tdmra-chuda red-crest, 
and besides a cock it signifies a crane, camel, calf, writing hook and noose. 
The mukula with the little finger raised is the chatura, quick which means a 
iackal a cunning enemy, a pander. The mukula wfith the little and ore nger 
raised’is the simha-mukha, ‘lion-face’, symbolizing a pearl, ^°n. saiyation, 
o-arland. The simha-mukha with thumb over the bent ring and midcUe fingers 
is knowm in the dance mudras as the karana-damaru, after the little drum, 
that is held between the raised little and forefingers. The mukula with thumb, 
forefinger and middle finger joined, the others outstretched, is the ha^a 
‘swan’ and signifies tying the marriage thread, initiation, the w-edding nigh , 
atop rftX paintml a picture, fubbtag holtog a garland The hamsa 
with the forefinger bent so that its tip touches the first joint of the thumb 
is the bhramara, ‘bee’, and signifies silence, bath, 
mukula with only the tips of the thuhib 

and forefinger upright and back, the, ^ ldd J®* f ® wip i n g away 

forward is the mayura, ‘peacock which sigm ’ ^nd’forefinger (or 

holding a weapon, wrestling. The m • husband, embracing, pillar, 

sikhara, ‘peak’, signifying e erec f 0 j e finger out is the chandra-kala 

tooth, silence. The mushti with thumb and forehng mush ti ^h 

and represents Siva, eyebrows boar-tusks crescen sticks 

forefinger bent over the top of the stnrightand 
out between forefinger and middle ng ^ a ve jj t the end of a robe, 

signifies Lakshmf, Sarasvatl, milking a ’. j n the siichi, 'needle' 

offering incense, amorous dalliance sexua l enc ircling the thumb; it 

the forefinger is raised, the otherfingerefcded m, ^ dty . 

S Jh the middle finger also upright but 



slightly forward to form a ‘V’, is the kartari, ‘scissors’, signifies separation, 
lightning, death, hypocrisy, opposition, disagreement. Ihe such! in a menac¬ 
ing attitude, i.e. with the forefinger raised, the others locked up in the fist as 
if warning, or scolding, is the tarjani, 'reviling’ and denotes a threat. 

Mudrikas performed with two hands are called samyukta hasta mudras, 
and once again their combinations are endless, with hundreds of fanciful 
names. The best-known basic gestures involving both hands are: the anjali, 
‘salutation’, the hollowed palms held together, signifying salutation*, 
beseeching, begging; if used in supplication it is often called kritanjala. 
When the flattened palms are joined the gesture is called samhatala. In the 
pushpaputa, ‘flower-basket’, the hands are slightly curved, joined at the 
sides, palms up as though to receive water in them. It denotes a water or 
flower offering. In kilaka, ‘wedge’ the fists are closed and little fingers inter¬ 
twined, signifying the union of love, or the conversation of lovers. In the 
utpala or night lotus the palms are joined, the thumbs together, index fingers 
touching and slightly bent, middle fingers straight out, ring-fingers bent 
inwards and concealed within palms, little fingers slightly out; it signifies a 
temple tower, wrestling, sexual intercourse. In the kshepana, the mudra of 
sprinkling, the two hands are joined palm to palm, the stretched-out fingers 
turned downwards as though to dip into a vessel. In the vajra-humkara, the 
wrists are crossed at the chest, palms closed and turned inwards; it signifies 
the dawn of enlightenment, release from the fetters of passion, the mystery 
of sound. More recondite is the class known as kasyapa or kachchhapa, which 
covers a variety of joined hand-mudras with fingers intertwining, all of them 
representing the linga within the yoni. 
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MUSIC, in Hindu musical theory, is regarded as only a means to a definite 
emotional end. An emotional effect is said to be produced from each note 
singly, and from notes in succession, and the creation of a specific mood by 
this means is the ultimate object of all musical composition. To those brought 
up in the European tradition Indian music takes time to get used to. The 
timing is excellent, and the rhythm often reminiscent of syncopation, but 
the general effect is monotonous and can on occasion be nerve-racking. 

Ce J* ra JJ° the idea of Indian music » the notion inherent in iabda or 
sound . Of the manifested sounds which constitute the domain of music, 
he human voice is the highest form, hence intoning, chanting, the recitation 
o man ras, and singing*, are regarded as the most effective means of expres- 

, s ° u " d - . Next °. n the scale of sound comes the musical instrument*, 
which helps in creating the desired mood that is the purpose of all music, 
e a yaya or divisions under which music is considered in Sanskrit 
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works arc (i) tala, time, (2) svara, notes, (3) grama, scales, (4) rdga, tunes, 

(5) vadya or vaditra, musical instruments, (6) nritta or dance, (7) gdyan, 
singing", and (8) rasa, the emotional states. 

Rhythm in music is guided by the rules governing the pattern of tala 
(also tal or talam) or time*, maintained principally by hand-clapping and 
the use of hand drums. This tempo or rhythm is called lay a, of which three 
kinds are distinguished: quick {drula), middling {madhya) 1 and slow (vilambita). 

The beats are not equal, hence the rhythm is complex^ Besides, as the music 
f'-ithcrs momentum the time may be doubled or quadrupled. _ 
b The higher drum, usually tuned to the tonic of the musician » . voice, ^also 
marks the fraction of the mdlrd, 'measure' (s« time) or beat the lower drum 
marking the longer beats and played in the form of a stac^ o drone A 
, • nurn bor of matras unite to form an avarta, not-proceedmg , > 

C< f f specific length Rhythm is extremely syncopated and seemingly wi 1 

° p t nUo, -Ltions in tempo. There is tremendous scope in the periods of the 
abrupt altciations in ui and suspen seful interplay between the 

Indian lime system for ^ , f u: c i, ma kes its own variations 

beat out the intricate rhythmic pat • t a nd en u V ened 

patterns of cross-rhyth™ ^ ^ a texture oI 

^ 4 be said to tabs the ** of 

harmony and counterpoint in ^ u ^ 0 P ea ^ mUS1 ^ and Indian music 

The fundamental unit of music s ^^\ cc0 ^ ng to certain rules 
consists of svaras sung 01 p ay music is thus essentially linear or 

based on euphony and consonance. I & 0 f harm0 ny, counterpoint 

at any rat, it seems to have. 

exhausted the possibilities of meiodic hne^ ^ q{ music const itutes Us 

The number of notes used m a p , , / tw0 no tes) are used for the 

scale The monotone (single note) and ^ consisted of three notes, 

intoning of mantras. The early soman chantsf™»>dfes based on 0 nly 

namely niatu., to be used by tribes like the 

four notes were declared by an«nt autnori k An dhras, Drawd- 

Savaras. Pulindas. Kambojas Vangas ^rato M the dhrma ^ 

fans and are*' pentatonic, like the «?«». 

employs only four notes. , , • i:u e the sampurna. 

sexatonic like the khddava, and se P ta p t ^^ n o{ as tana, ox tanam, i.e. thread, 
Systems using four notes or less ^ P thread and cannot provide 

signifying that the mode is spun out like a sin^ Qnly schernes more 

the ‘texture’ or warp-and-woof tha ^ ^ of the r5ga classical system, 

elaborate than Uk tana M imes s ? ng , using syllables mstead 

Improvizations of the tana ai 



intervals correlated by the laws of consonance, and an eighth note which is 
the Tonic again but with double its original pitch. This is known as the octave 
in the West, but is called the saptak (septet) in Sanskrit texts. The duplica¬ 
tion of the Tonic or keynote as the eighth note, as in European music, is 
not part of the Indian scheme. 

According to Indian musical theory the saptak has three increasing orders 
of pitch, called sthdna. These sthana or ranges might be said to be equivalent 
to three octaves, and are recognized as being one in each register, first a 
mantra or low one in the breast register, then a madhya or middle one in the 
throat register, and a tara or high tone in the head register. Pitch in Indian 
music is relative and has no connection with the notes. The identification 
of Sa (see below) with C is about fifty years old and dates from the introduc¬ 
tion of the portable harmonium. A singer chooses his Sa according to his 
convenience and keeps it for the duration of the performance, irrespective 
of the number of ragas he sings. The same is the case with the instrumen¬ 
talists. When more than one musician performs at the same function each 
has his own drummer tuned to the Sa he has chosen. 

The saptak then consists of seven notes or tones, and is subdivided into 
twelve semitones consisting of seven original (Prakrit), pure, natural, or 
normal notes called suddh svaras, and five modified (vikrit) notes, called 
komala or soft (i.e. fiat) if lowered by half a tone, and tivra (or sharp) if raised 
by half a tone. The komala constitute the variations of the five inner notes 
of the octave, the two outer ones being unchangeable. 

The tonic solfa names of the suddh notes are Sa, Ri, Ga, Ma, Pa, Dha, Ni, 
and together they are called the sargam (from Sa, Ri, Ga). They are popularly 
said to represent certain animal sounds. Music may sometimes be rendered 
by means of the sargam, i.e. by uttering the note-cum-name or singing out 
the names of the notes. Often a pattern of meaningless syllables such as 
te, ra, na (hence called ter ana) are sung out as a background for raga and other 
music. The terana form was reputedly introduced by Amir Khusrau to 
simplify the difficult Sanskrit words originally used. The vikrit notes fall 
between Sa-Ri, Ri-Ga, Ga-Ma, Pa-Dha, and Dha-Ni. 

The above semitonal division is, however, not the limit of the Indian 
musical scale. Indian writers distinguish twenty-two sub-tones or microtones 
called iruti (from sru, ‘hear’), audible sounds, or intervals within the saptak 
employed, at which every note is considered suitable for use in the system. 

, scheme if the twenty-two srutis are placed in order, then the seven 
^uddh notes will fall in the 4 th, 7th, 9th, 13th, 17th, 20th and 22nd places. 

is 0 noted that the scheme/bas^d on the twelve semitones forms a 
separa e system from the heptatonic scheme of the twenty-two srutis. 
Attempts to reconcile the two systems by equivalence of vibrations per 
second or other mathematical means have not proved successful 

Homing Sy f em , 0f n0tes ad °P ted for a particular musical scheme, the 
the wTWp n0te - 1S i k ? 0Wn “ the Vad }' announcer’, compared to a 'king' in 
Bharata ra § a it is often identified with the amsa. 

0f the Wy^stra, held that notes at a distance of nine or 

s rnTttm-° ne T her (i - e - fourths or fifths ) are or con¬ 

onant, the samvadi in relation to the vadi is compared to the ‘ minis ter’; 
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those at a distance of two or twenty Gratis (seconds or sevenths) are vivadl or 
dissonant and are regarded as the ‘enemy’, and the vivadl note is therefore 
voided' the remaining intervals are anuvddi or assonant, and are compared 
to the ‘vassal’ or servant. These terms are frequently applied to the notes of 

g ru ti has been given a name generally indicative of the emotional 
pffprt it can produce in the mode in which it predominates. Among these 
effects are the energizing, dulling, tranquillizing, delightful, serene, wrathful 
“^nmentative loving, purifying, infatuating, amorous, ardent, serious, and 
a ^n The notes Ri and Pa are forbidden in the early morning; the prolonged 
nWnl of Ri may even produce fatal results, and that of Pa damages he 
teeth g The srutis are never used in succession, like the semit ° nes °! ^ 
chromatic scale, but are chiefly employed in ornamentation, and to a small 

^The position^ names, significance, and so on. of the «dh notes in thes«ni- 
tonal subdivision may be indicated as follows. 


Sruti Tonic 
notes solfa 
names 
of 

Suddh 

notes 

i 


Full name 
of Suddh 
notes 


Old name of 
notes for 
singing 
V edic 


Equivalent Number of Animal 


in the 
Western 
system 


Srutis in 
solfa 
notes 


sqjinds 

represented 


2 

3 

4 

5 

6 


8 

9 


Sa 


Ri 


Ga 



chants 



shad j a 

prathama 

(first) 

c. 

4 srutis 

rishabha 

dvitiya 

(second) 

D 

3 Gratis 

gandhara 

tritlya 

(third) 

E 

2 Srutis 


peacock 


10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

16 

17 

18 

19 

20 

21 

22 


Ma 

madhyama 

chaturtha 

(fourth) 

Pa 

panchama 

panchama 

(fifth) 

Dha 

dhaivata 

atisvarya 

(sharp-toned) 

Ni 

nishada 

krishta 

(dragged) 


F 

4 Srutis 

goat 

G 

4 Srutis 

horse 

A 

3 Srutis 

frog 

B 

2 Srutis 

elephant 





A fixed arrangement of Gratis constitutes a grama, 'group’ roughly trans¬ 
lated scale. These scales are usually composed by taking any one of the Srutj 
notes as the Tonic and selecting a saptak from the other Gratis at certain 
diatonic intervals fixed by the laws of consonance. Originally there were 
three gramas, named after three of the $uddh notes, namely shadja, with 
intervals as given above; madhyama which does not differ much from it; and 
gandhara which differs considerably and is believed to be the scale used in 
heaven. The latter was either given up or lost by the time Bharata wrote his 
Natyaiastra, and the madhyama was virtually merged with the shadja 
by the thirteenth century ad. The shadja is the only grama now in use and 
forms the basis of both the Hindustani (North Indian) and Karnataka 
(South Indian) schools of music, the madhyama being almost indistinguish¬ 
able from it. 

The term murchhana, ‘bubbling’ is variously defined as the extensions, 
grades or modulations of Indian scale systems. It is used in several senses, 
among them, the rise and fall of the voice in song, or the rise and fall of a 
particular note in a specific scale of seven notes. Starting from any one of the 
seven notes of the saptak as the basis of a new series of a scale, the murchhanas 
can be sung in their natural order, diatonic order, or in meandering sequences. 
They are generally patterned around a specified drohl (ascent) and avarohl, 
or avrohi, (descent) of musical notes. There are supposed to be twenty-one 
murchhanas or modes, seven from each of the three gramas, but only fourteen 
(seven from the shadja and seven from the madhyama) are practicable. 
Ancient tradition says that the raga is born from the murchhana, which is in 
fact the first step in the development of the classical raga system. 

Th ejati or modal family is an intermediate stage in the development from 
murchhana to raga. Out of the fourteen murchhanas of the two gramas, 
seven assumed the status of jati or basic mode. Each jati has its ‘pillar notes’, 
incipient, final and melodic centre, and some additional features which 
stamp it as the predecessor of the raga. The jati is thus the original, basic 
scale pattern, the skeleton of the raga system. The jati is often referred to as 
the matrika, ‘maternal’, because its womb forms the specific mould of the 
raga. 


The classification of Indian musical modes is determined by the different 
jatis or basic scale patterns. These are made by arranging combinations of the 
twelve semitones of the octave, from which again a number of parent scales 
are devised which are called thata or mela. The term thata or that, ‘array’, is 
used m the Northern or Hindustani system for the categories of group notes 
rom which distinct musical modes of similar texture can be derived. It was 
originally applied to the arrangement of the moveable frets of a sitar or 
vina, where one setting served for several modes of a given pattern. In the 
Karnataka or South Indian system the concept of the thata is called mela or 
melakarta, union-maker’, which, like the thata is an elaboration of the ancient 
twn . g ™,® of J atls - There are seventy-two melakartas, divided into 
The melnl/ 6 ^ rou P s thirty-six each, of almost identical character. 

™.™ s . are comprehensive, and, according to an Indian authority, 
can neither be increased nor decreased by Siva himself’. 

a.a or mela (both terms are frequently used synonymously) there- 
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lore groups together in significant relationship the embryonic modes having 
a similar texture and construction, which form the parent stock from which 
the ragas are derived. It consists of a fixed pattern from which a number of 
minor melodies can be devised on the basis of their unity. Most of the thatas 
and melakartas listed are purely theoretical and are-never employed, and 
only about ten thatas and twenty melas are recognized or are of any practical 
utility. The thata has the ascent and descent of notes of the regular modal 
form with distinctive assonant and consonant notes, but unlike the raga a 
thata has no aesthetic value. ‘It is not necessary’, say the authorities, that 
a thata should please listeners.’ Musical pleasure starts with the raga . 
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wmcTfi m<5TfYR,Y The art of music was once known only in paradise. I ndra 

r^«°the 

physics and metaphysics is p P X. d Ued the Gdndharva-veda, 

work, now lost, composed that any such work 

tlr^ 

as having formed part of the found in the Vedas, especially 

The elements 0 f musical tl ^ e ^ ry in a spe cial manner. The ritual 

ning of the mudras *, or hand formulated subsequent to the 

The earliest theories of Hindu music^ were Wj ^ ^ ^ of Greek 

Greek period, and some scholars s sneaks of Dionysus as having 

writers on the subject. A very Indians to worship 

come to India with his companions md ha he alsQ taught them the 

the gods and himself by playing cymbals dd iye attem pts have 

satyr dance which the Greeks called kordax 1 &va or Krishl?a . Like the 
been made to identify this Dionysus wi > being a succession of 

Greeks, the Indians ^ f 1 ? ^ 

notes, essentially linear. And* to Souse in the listener feehngs of 

modes, the Indian ragas were supped to 
aggressiveness, tranquifity, sensuousness and 

D* 
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Nothing can be said with any certainty regarding these influences, but ,t _ 
noteworthy that though we have no record of Indian musicians visiting 
Greece * we do know that Greek singers and musical instruments were 
. „ ’ , • tn Tll( 4 ia (T D 2 8<) for centuries, and must in some measure have 

^ (HI, P- 60 monotone of Wta strains. The 

dose connection between Bharata’s theones and those of Anstotle have 

^The^re^aifthoriti^on Hindu music were Dattila (ad 190) and Kohala 
(c ad 280) whose writings are lost, but who are quoted by the great master 
Bluirata* Ic. ad 300), who devotes the last six of the thirty-six chapters of his 
Ndtyasdstra to the subject of music. Bharata established the mdrga or 
method setting the basis for the classical musical pattern. He nowhere defines 
the raga, and classifies melodies under the name of jdti. His doctrines were 
extensively elaborated by his imitators and commentators. 

The growing complexities of Indian musical theory are well brought out in 
a sly humorous fashion in the seventh century collection of fables, the 
Panchatantra, in the story about the musical ass. Inspired by the beauty of 
the night the ass wanted to sing, and on being implored to desist by his friend 
the fox, indignantly replied, 


‘Do you imagine I do not know how to sing? Look, I will show you. There 
are seven notes, three scales, twenty-one modes, forty-nine melodic improviza- 
tions, three units of time, three voice registers, six ways of singing, nine 
emotions, thirty-six varieties of melody, forty-eight minor melodies. Thus 
there are one hundred and eighty-five parts of song’. 


By the eighth century a number of musical works were ascribed to the 
mythological rishi Narada*, of which the best known were the Naradiya- 
sikshd (eighth century), the Samgita-Makaranda (ninth century), the 
Panchama-sara (fifteenth century); there are others of still later date. 

The prolific Kashmiri writer on poetics*, philosophy and other subjects, 
Abhinavagupta (fl. 1000) wrote the best commentary on the Natya-sdstra, 
in which he discusses the theories of dance, drama and classical music. 
Mataiiga (c. 1100) was the author of Brihaddesi, a treatise on the music of 
ancient India, probably compiled from earlier material, some of it at least as 
old as the sixth century ad. Its importance lies in that it preserves the deil 
or folk traditions of Hindu music, as sung and played by people in different 
parts of India, as distinct from tne mdrga or classical music treated by 
Bharata. Patronized by the Yadava kings of Devagiri, was Sarngadeva 
(c. 1230) author of Samglta-ratndkara (Music Jewel-mine). It covers sundry 
topics like cosmogony, the human body, the stages of pregnancy, befote it 
gets down to the subject of music. It is chiefly valuable for the abhinaya 
(knee movements described by him. Nandikesvara (c. 1280) authority on 
raga music and expounder of the twelve-note scale, wrote the Abhinaya- 
darparia (Gesture-Mirror), which describes in detail the various movements 
of head, face, eyes and other parts of the body, along with their significance. 

By the end of the eleventh century there were several hundred distinct 
schools of Hindu music; one authority specifies the precise number: seven 
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hundred and eighty-four. This would mean that teaching theories differed 
from place to place, based bn the individual interpretati .ns of the works of 
old masters. With the growing ascendency of the Mr’ ammadans, whose 
rulers imported musicians from Persia, Arabia, Egypt and Turkey, to serve 
at their courts, the schools of Indian music fell under two broad divisions, 
namely, the Hindustani School, which prevailed in north India and was 
deeply coloured by Mussulman melodies, and the Karnataka School of the 
Deccan which preserved the Hindu, largely Dravidian modes. 

The full flood of Muhammadan influence on Indian music may be dated 
from the time of Amir Khusrau (1255-1325)- Bom in the Panjab of Persian 
parentage, he lived in Delhi through three dynasties and the reign of eleven 
kings, and served at the court of the Khilji monarch. Man-at-arms, courtier, 
linguist, historian, lexicographer, writer of Persian and Hmdi* poems, Amir 
Khusrau was also the most accomplished musician of his day. He no e 
certain defects in the Hindu rendering of the ragas as sung and played by the 
greatest contemporary Hindu expert, Naik-gopal, and proved his point with 
l correct rendering. Amir Khusrau introduced several new modes, new 
musical instruments including the sitar, and new techniques which wrought 
a profound change in subsequent musical composition. 

The greatest Hindu exponent of the ragas of his day was Naik-gopal, 
patronized by the Khilji kings and honoured at many Hindu c° ur ts. His 
encounter with the Persian Amir Khusrau (above) in which his compos 
was shown to be incorrectly rendered and inelegant in conception, is regard^ 
by some as aprocryphal. Puramdaradasa (fi. 1555 ). ® a J '' - t q{ the 

celebrated of the Kanarese classical singers, and once the fa 
Vifavanagar court, was said to have been very rich and miserly in his youth 
but fater save away his entire possessions and lived as a mendicant, s' S g 
the prateesTof Vishnu. He systematised,Karnataka music in his masterly 

composhions century was prolific in outstanding musieuans. oE whom 

«t famous were: Tansen- (1550-^0) 

regarded by some as the ^eatest India^musmian f « ^ Htadu y modes . 
as having been responsible for the corruptio treatises dealt 

Pnndarlka-Vitthal («. 1600) ol the Deccan w io melodies and 

mainly with north Indian music; he classified snomen 1 ers™ 
related them to the Indian musica^system;^^Govmd Dtolutor^10^ 

author of Samglta Sudha, compose un ec [ am ous school ol music; 

kings and the princes of Tan,ore ^nd folded a famous sch^ ^ 

RSmdas (fl. X660) second only to1 Tanse , ^ puritan ceased to 

The Moghul emperor Aurangzeb (1659 7 7 ) , e nt in his hatred 

give royal patronage to the arts, and was especahy ‘ hfe palace 

of music. It is said that when a w^iSe of Music, 

and he enquired whose it was he was to _ ^ the Arts) . Aurangzeb, 

being taken for burial (referring to his h g 1 tl J not a sou nd 

not the least bit abashed said. Bury ner aeep. 

reaches my ears’. . + w*>fore confined to South India 

The further development of music was Vef & a tamakhin (fl. 1680), the 
and in this region two names stand out. 



innovator ol the Janaka-Mela system of raga scales in which he attempted 
to reconcile the various melakarta systems. He has been called the Panini 
of Karnataka music. South India's best known and best loved musician was 
the saintly Tyagaraja (1767-184;) of Tanjore. His mother tongue was Tamil 
but he composed his songs in Telugu which he thought was more melodious 
and better suited to music. An ardent devotee of Rama, most of his kirtans 
and ragas were in honour of that deity. He is regarded as the chief exponent 
of the gana-mdrga (song-way), i.e. salvation by means of devotional song. 

Modem Indian music has not advanced much beyond the medieval raga 
system, and musical theory is merely a matter of the reassessment of early 
works. Pandit Bhatkhande (d. 1940), regarded as the foremost modem scholar 
on the raga, codified the material of older authorities with much learned 
labour. 

Western music has found a firm foothold in Indian films, which often 
cleverly combines raga patterns with jazz rhythms, much to the consterna¬ 
tion of the purists. 
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HUSICAL INSTRUMENTS. Accomplishment in music was once considered 
an essential requirement of a good education. Both boys and girls of good 
families were taught to play and sing, and an acquaintance with music was 
one of the attributes of the man of the world, who was invariably a vddana 
or proficient in playing a musical instrument of some kind. Later the playing 
of such vulgar devices became the trade mark of the eunuch and temple 
prostitute, and the musical profession has only recently emerged from that 
odium. \ ' ' 

The vadya or vaditra, as musical instruments are .called in India, may be 
divided into five classes, namely: (1) tala, or stringed instruments played with 
the bow; (2) betat, stringed instruments played by plucking the strings; 
(3) sushira, air-blown instruments; (4) dhola, drums, and (5) ghana, metaUjfe 
percussion instruments. A* number of conventions once determined the uSe 
or prohibition of musical instruments, such as that no bells may be used in 
the worship of Lakshml, nor bamboo flute in the worship of Durga; drumi 
should not be beaten at the moment of sunset, or conchs blown at the moment 
of sunrise. 

tata are stringed instruments played by drawing a bow across the strings. 
Principal examples of this class are: ektara, a ‘one-stringed’, non-fretted 
fiddle popular with village players, religious mendicants and wandering 
minstrels like the Bauls; dilruba, a fretted instrument introduced by the 
Muslims, popular in Bombay and the Deccan; related to it is the esraj, used 
in Bengal, suited to solo accompaniment; sarangi, non-fretted, with three 
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playing and sometimes as many as twenty sympathetic strings, is the Indian 
equivalent of the violin. A special close-form pattern of rr usic known as the 
lahrd, ‘wave’, is played on the sarangi; the precursor of thi sarangi m ancient 
times was the rdbandstrana, said to have been invented .,/ Havana, king of 

betat stringed instruments played by plucking the strings with a miirab 
of plctrum S Included in this class are: sarod, which comes ^ Persia a nd 
is now favoured in Bengal. It has four strings of steel andL brass fgiv 
metallic sound and looks like an overgrown mandoline, siiar, a tnr 
SSd' non fretted instrument invented by Amir Khusrau which was 

tc^^sheldover'the l^shcmlder'whil^playfng^The^ta^bura maintains the 

strings and is shaped to represent the goddess Sar^v :y 

curved neck and two large gourds (her breasts) one situated at 

(her bracelets). The two gourds are rests on 

the end which rests on the ground, and the other near me v 

susmL. ‘holed'; this class includes aU “^"^rX-^not. 
chief are; kakdU, described in the toyas ^ having a soil 

it was played near a sleeping mis ress w hich one type, the kahala, is 

or feigning; sringa, made of animal ^made of horn, 
mentioned in ancient texts; the stngnad^s ^a kind of whjs^ a 

and used for cult and religious purpose j^ rom s ans krit, vamsa, 

kind of fife, commonly used in South lnd , { u or ve , ni> the 

‘reed’), a bamboo flute, of which ^^^-charmer’s gourd; sankha, 

suited, for classical music. t • * i n cfruments of which there is a 

DHOLA includes all the avanaddha, roaring , ' t highly complex 

S variety. The skill of the Indian musics «Jacteristic 

patterns on his drums is perhaps £»£»» themselves by 

of Indian drummers is that as th y , y m peculiar convulsive 

violent agitations of the head. Aouitas. “^almost trance-Uke state, 
movements; their eyes turn up and th y small, double-sided, 

Chief among the drums are; M « or to the 

narrow waisted drum, firs use y m tlie un iverse. The drum is e 
dance. With this drum he sets the > th ^ ^ shaken the thongs binding the 
in the hand, around its waist and hment at each end and a rapid 

tympana on either side constrict t P . . fant mon key men; dholak, a 

rattling sound ensues; today it.isuse y ’ h one hand an d a stick 

simple, cylindrical, double-headed drum playe l caUed the madol 

of which there are again many varieties. In Bengal 




is generally used by players of the depressed classes who at set intervals 
perform the madol-puja before their drums, offering them homage with 
flowers, lights and dances, as they are believed to contain a divine spirit; 
mfidanga, ‘clay-body’, so called because it was originally made of clay; a 
general term for the barrel-shaped drum beaten at both ends. It is among the 
best accompaniments for classical music, and indispensable for the Bharata- 
natyam dance. One variety known as pukhwuj was introduced by the 
Muslims; related to it is the popular tabla of Persian origin, said to be a 
pakhwaj divided into two and played with both hands on one end; dundubhi, 
the Indian kettle-drum, also includes a number of war and tribal drums; 
one variety, called bhumi-dundubhi, ‘earth-drum’, is made by digging 
a hole in the ground and covering it with a piece of hide. Like it is the huge 
tamak, used for long-distance signalling and for summoning the clan in time 
of need; another tribal war-drum is the murasu, covered with the skin of a 
bull that has killed a tiger; the bherl is a smaller drum of the same class for 
calling warriors to the fray; the nakara accompanies village dances; dhakka 
is another of Siva’s drums. Legend has it that in order to help certain sages 
who were struggling to put the science of language into form, Siva performed 
a dance and while in the ecstatic state produced fourteen beats on his dhakka 
which he interpreted as a series of fourteen grammatical aphorisms; on these 
aphorisms the grammar of Panini was later built; chenda, or chhenda, a 
large, loud-sounding cylindrical drum, standing upright, and beaten with 
sticks or the hands. Associated with it is the muddalam or maddalam, which 
is suspended by a string from the neck of the player, and beaten on both ends 
with the hands or with sticks. Both these drums are played during Kathakali 
dance dramas, which often feature a contest of skill between the two instru¬ 
mentalists playing them. 

Ghana, 'striking', the whole class of metallic percussion instruments, largely 
used in religious ceremonies and during processions. They include: ghanta, 
bells, ghanlika, little bells; jhallari, cymbals played with two hands; talam, 
small finger cymbals played with one hand and used for marking time as in 
the dances of Bharata-natyam; kamsya or gongs; ghungru or ghargharikd, 
dance-bells; nupura or mahjira, anklets with tiny bells f attached to them, 
worn by dancing girls; chimta or tongs, used by sadhus* and mendicants; 

a J an g> water-waves, different-sized bowls filled with water and beaten 
with two sticks to produce a variety of tones. 
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ensuhi^after 1 the 6 death^M^v, 6 ™ °* mec ^ eval Indian history, the chaos 
suing after the death of Harsha* was resolved once more onlv with the 

Sf °? th f l in -to of"Se M^sto 

but the explosive forre nf° on .^, freshening genes of many virile races, 

differed widelv from the , a _ religion whose fundamental doctrines 

differed widely from the brahmimcal creed. By ad 650, less than twenty 
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years after the death of Muhammad in ad 632, the armies of Islam had 
advanced as far as Baluchistan, taking in their stride the paganized frontier 
towns of the land of al-Hind, or Hindustan. They engulfed the border in a 
matter of months and then moved on towards the heart of India. First 
Sind, then the Panjab, the western Coast, the East, and finally the South. 
Today the subcontinent of India counts more Muslims than any other 
country on the earth’s surface, most of them descendants of converts from 
Hinduism. 

Islam brought a conception of life which although hard m many ways, 
attenuated and sparse as compared with the tropic luxury of Hinduism, 
severe in outlook and puritanical in thought, nevertheless profoundly 
modified the character of Indian religions. There is no reform movement 
since the advent of the Arabs but bears the stamp of Islam. How this con¬ 
quest was achieved and how the revolution in thought and spirit was effected 
is not to be gleaned from brahminical sources, for, says Havell, Brahminical 
books for the most part pass over the Muhammadan invasions in silence . 

The expedition that led to the conquest of Sind consisted of a small army 
of six thousand men, commanded by a youth of twenty named Muhamma 
ibn-Kasim. It was achieved with the assistance of Hindus themselves, 
opportunists and renegades who went over to the enemy. s '"d “n- 
auered in AD 712. From Sind the Muhammadans pushed inland Awards 
& Broad, Ujjain. Malwa, and the territories -«**«*£ 
Gujarat and Western Rajputana. In the words of G. S. Ghurye The story 
is uniform in this, that in spite of large numbers and great valour, every gr 
battle ended in the utter defeat and great massacre of the Hindus - . . 

A new era in the Muhammadan conquest of India was opened in the 
beginning of the eleventh century with the periodical incursions of Mahmud 
ofThinl one of the greatest militaryheaders in totory and, acc o din g re 
Gibbon ‘undoubtedly one of the greatest kings of the world. Hemvaa 
India seventeen times, each time defeating more massive forces, and return 

“ Gujarat, had been 

conquered, and Hindu supremacy was ft an en d._ ^ Au . ud .din 

The conquest of the Sou ‘k was . n0 fnlSd crossing the Vindhya 

SS^rrngL 0 ^" -PPUas. ientuahy ending up h, 






conquering Deogiri, the capital of the Yadava kingdom, the most powerful 
in the South. This expedition was followed in succeeding years by others, \ 
and by 1309 the Muslims had taken Dorasamudra (modern Halebid) the 
Hoysala capital; Madura the Pandya capital; and Warangal the Kakatlya 
capital; and Malik Kafur the Muslim general built a mosque at Cape Comorin, 
the southernmost tip of the subcontinent. The whole of India had fallen 
under the sway, and the greater part under the direct rule, of the Muslims. 

Two centuries later the Moghuls had only to consolidate the work of their 
predecessors. The bright side of Moghul rule is seen in the reign of Akbar the 
Great (1556-1605), and its more sinister aspect in the reign of Aurangzeb 
who in the single year of 1679 reduced to rubble sixty-six temples in Amber, 
sixty-three in Chitor, one hundred and three at Udaipur; and in Banaras, 
holy city of the Hindus, razed to the ground a Hindu shrine of special 
.sacrosanctity and built on its site a Muslim mosque. 

So considerable has been the influence of Islam, that there is not an aspect 
of Hindu life, including its religion and domestic routine that has not been 
touched by it. The patronage of Muhammadan kings was not confined to 
those skills and studies in which Muslims alone had a controlling interest. 
When the old crusading zeal had cooled down they were foremost in their 
championship of indigenous sciences and local literature. The Moghuls in 
particular, at whose courts an elite of Persian, Afghan, Turkish, Egyptian 
and Arab scholars and artists mixed in communal intercourse, set the final 
seal to Islamic enterprise on the sub-continent, and with them another 
combination of ingredients was lowered into the melting-pot of Indian 
culture. The Empire of the Moghuls’ says S. R. Sharma, ‘has vanished 
forever, but their influence endures in a thousand different forms.’ A brief 
survey of these forms will indicate the truth of tins statement. 

In painting and handicrafts the Muslim, particularly Moghul, schools 
evolved an exquisite Persian-Hindu style, in which the native motifs of 
Iran Bactria, Asia Minor and Egypt can be discerned. Many of the artists 
who flourished at the Moghul courts and who have left their impress on 
Indian pmnting*, came from the Middle East and Central Asia. The Rajput, 

, an f a ' “imachal and other schools of art, with their delicate touches and 
dehghtful colours, are in the main indebted to Moghul inspiration. 

faipnrVTn^M S ^ S r^ r0 u^^ ^ em Perfected techniques of enamelling and 

oTtW^rpfl m im n h i C ? turists * ? ave Hindu P rinces their first experience 
the manufart °*f U ? ard ^ ls ‘ Muslims were also responsible for introducing 

led manuscripts. ***' ° f and the maki "S of Nomina? 

evolved as kl *own as the Northern or Hindustani school 

besides a number nf ° r !? u ! . uskm con tact. New ragas* were created, 
new musical instrument^ Vanatl0ns on ttie oId raga themes, and several 
stani mu £ them ’ includin S the sitar - Hindu ‘ 

madan paTronage mStrUments are la ^ly the products of Muham- 

ledged. The passfo^of^Islamf t0 India has been universally acknow- 

and mosques raised by Muslim^in’lndTa^ pr ° Verbial> and the monuments 

n India are among her most treasured 
loo 


possessions. Hindu rulers, not insensitive to the beamy of Mushm styles, 
were quick to adopt them, and literally thousands of P^ ac ^* 
cenotaphs, pavilions, and towers, throughout the length and breadth of India 
bear the stamp of Islamic genius. ‘In fact', says Tara Chand, almost every 
building of architectural importance in modern times, except of course, t ose 
of the western styles, follows the Hindu-Muslim sty e. 

° f £sUm ^lersVe their support financial ^ « 

ooets and writers, irrespective of their religion, and Mushm courts were 
frequently graced by Hindu men of le^mg ^o owupie an ^ 

of Muhammadan «ng 

who UberSly subsidised translations of Sanskrit classed even mcluded 

The Muslim influence on Hmd,i »^ evident^ tme 
metaphor, prosody and style, and, as Dr T d P sindhi’. In 

of Hindi is true of Marathi, Bengal, “^^“J^Sdependent Uterary 

Bengali would scarcely 

have received royal patronage (I, p, believed to be supreme, 

Astronomy, a science in which Indians were ^ ^ Arabs 

received its modem impetus r0 ^, f ^ termSj the calculation of 

Hindu astronomers took over a number o calendar and a whole new 

latitudes and longitudes, various item bl ob3 ervatories at Jaipur, 

branch of study, namely horoscopy. Tte Jaisingh II 

Mathura, Delhi and Banaxas built by the astrono ^ ^ of Tas> 

(1686-1743) were based on his sta ^ s f t ^i Q an and others, and were 
and the astronomical tables of Ulug ?| 5 | Samarq g and i n 1425 by Ulugh Beg. 

directly inspired by the observatory bui q the medica i theories of 

Ayurveda too was generously leaven ^ oyer certain chemical pro- 
Rhazes and Avicenna. In chemistry che mical substances, and also 

cesses, the use of metalhc aci , | rom the pursuit of alchemy and 

those experimental techniques th ^ t to mo dem scientific research, 
which, through Gebir, were Islam q Moghuls, besides estabhsh- 

After little more than two centrai of rule the M g^. and much of the 

ing Persian as an official languag » g ame i v Hindustani, that was being 
Deccan as well, a new popular stationary village ' 

rapidly acquired by all classes except the br^ the actual territory 

folk. The Moghul way of life • istrat ive system, court manners, 

administered by them, influencing . ta tes, both Hindu and Muslim, 
speech, food and dress of the neig | ene ral one-piece garment of the 

Tailored clothes, as distinct from the general on P 




Hindus, had been introduced by the Sakas and Kushans, but th e 
underwent a radical change with the coming of the Muslims who set St ^ es 
fashion in dress. The present-day Hindustani dress, both of men and \ & ° ew 
is basically much the same as that seen in Moghul paintings, being _ j° men * 
from the fashions brought by the Arab, Turkish, and Persian noblest? 
manner of wearing the turban, the knee-length buttoned-up tunic and f h 
fitting trousers, even the style of trimming the beard and cultivating th' 
mustaches, spread from the Moghul court to the populace and was , 

by both Muslims and Hindus. °Pted 

Reviewing the vast area of this cultural legacy, the eminent historic 
Dr Tara Chand said, ‘It is hardly possible to exaggerate the extent of Muslim 
influence over Indian life in all its departments’, and indeed the catalog 
is past reckoning, for Muslim ways of life and thought have penetrated in?! 
the remotest areas of Hindu culture. Its influence is found in intimate deS 
of the domestic life of the Hindu; in the food he eats, the manner of seLoniS 

and S . e ^ vm ? lt; m Ws habits at home; his behaviour in society in hfs 
domestic routine, even in religious ceremonies such as weddings and the 
celebration of festivals and fairs. Forms of address and salutation sock) 
etiquette, and .the courtly institutions were all touched and refined 1 

<£&£ lm SS 5 HsSv Ul aS' e th hat 't" ** ^ ™ 

sasf r pietei; ^ 

thl W be °" Indian mind for the 

Maratha rulers who later be^cameTnd^ m , SU + bse ^ u u ent adventures by others, 
larger areas than the emperors of Delhi* 0 the ^ Io ® fluls and controlled 
from the Moghuls P Delhl ' were stlU P r °“ d a "y titles received 

apfdo™ d « P tani, S thlt e northOT IS™” 3 bee ° * he in#Uence of those 

ently Moghulized, and the rest of India Said to hav( : been P ei ™an- 

received from Islam. ln 6 lb V stamped with the impress 
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MYSTIC SYLLABLES. The most powerful class of mantras* and magical 
utterances is the bijakshara, ‘seed syllable’, or bija-mantra, ‘seed mantra’. 
The term bijakshara is made up of two words: bija, meaning seed, and 
akshara meaning both syllable and imperishable. In general parlance the 
term is applied to any pithy mantra, but according to Tantriks every true 
bijakshara mantra must fulfil two requirements: firstly, it must consist of 
only one syllable, the ‘seed’, and secondly, it must end with an anusvara to 
make it ‘imperishable’. It is the result of a divine union, and the process of 
enunciating a bijakshara mantra has been described thus: ‘The two lips are 
Siva and Sakti; their tnaithuna (union) is the movement which results in the 
seed or bija’. 

The indispensable concomitant of every true bijakshara mantra, the 
anusvara, ‘overtone’, is a nasalized sound of the Sanskrit alphabet. Fanciful 
etymology derives it from the neigh [svara) of a horse, it being one of the 
mysteries concealed in this animal by Brahma. The anusvara is defined as 
pure nasal, sounded without being modified by any stop. Actually it is only 
an adaptation of an unpronouncable ‘vibration’, which can only be employed 
in conjunction with a letter of the alphabet to render it capable of articula- 
tion. 

In Sanskrit the anusvara is written as a dot above the letter which it 
follows, and in romanized transliteration by the letter ‘m’, with a dot above 
(or below )it, thus, ‘m’. Often its specially sacred character is emphasized by 
providing it with a couch in the form of a semicircle, in which the dot is 
inserted, thus KJ . This dot is related to the bindu* or drop, and is also said 
to be the visible form of siinya*, ‘emptiness’. Although rendered by an m , 
the anusvara is not a labial, and the lips do not meet to pronounce it. 1 hus, 
a rough approximation to the sound transliterated bom , would be the French 
word bon. The anusvara, correctly intoned, is said to set up cerebral vibra¬ 


tions and interior echoes of irresistible potency. 

The true bijakshara, or anusvaric monosyllable, is believed to bear the full 
potentiality of its completed significance, and contains the germ of a whole 
philosophy or doctrine. A huge treatise of 8,000 slokas (verses) may be sum¬ 
marized in a few stanzas, these further reduced to a few lines, then to one 
line, and finally to a bijakshara. Yet the latter will contain the full power of 
the 8,000 Slokas, and by merely repeating the mantra one can master the 

entire doctrine. ...... 

A bijakshara is admirably suited for japa or repetition , for it is short, 
easy to remember and to repeat. Properly intoned for some time it creates 
cerebral vibrations so that the mantra is earned on even after its audible 
repetition has ceased. Adepts need chant a mantra only once ior *s rever¬ 
berations to continue for a full day or even a week. Because of the presence 
of the anusvara in each of the bijaksharas, it can be directed between ^the 
brows’, or ‘the back of the head’, or a spot ‘above the head it can P‘ le P 
layers of power in the cerebral centres and build up like a battery, and this 

power can then be projected for good or ill. imnprative to 

Bijaksharas are associated with particular deities, and it js imperative to 
know what powers a mantra possesses before uttering 1 * m , a few 
mantras can have dangerous repercussions and even ea o 
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one bijakshara. . „ . , . . 

The most solemn of all the bijaksharas is the portentous om, given the title 
of praitava or uttering. The brief Mdndukya Upanishad is entirely devoted to 
this mystic syllable. It is compounded of three sounds, a u m, representing 
the three Vedas {Rig, Yajur, Santa), the three worlds (heaven, atmosphere, 
earth), the three chief deities (Brahma, Vishnu, Siva). Embracing all the 
secrets of the universe, which are, as it were, gathered to a point within it, 
it is used for invocations, affirmations, and blessings, and at the commence¬ 
ment and termination of prayer, meditation or work. It is said to be the 
mystical quintessence of the entire cosmos and is 'nothing less than the 
theophany itself reduced to the state of a phoneme’. It is the monarch of all 
sounded things, the mother of vibrations, and the key to eternal wisdom and 
power. 


Books 
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MYTHOLOGY. Folk lore and myths long antedate written works among all 
nations. Hinduism is extremely rich in legendary tales which may be regarded 
as forming the bulk of Hindu literature. The mythopoeic tendency has been 
so strong in India that there is hardly a facet of Hindu life and culture that 
has not been touched by the symbolical and the imaginary. Myths enter into 
religion, the arts, history, philosophy, geography, science, sociology, laws, 
institutions and everyday life. 

Indian mythology is immensely rich and varied, and there can be little 
doubt that a vast quantity of material relating to prehistoric beliefs and 
practices of profound sociological interest and value lies embedded in the 
Hindu myths. The main sources of this early lore are to be found in the Vedas, 
which enshrine much Aryan material; in the Epics, which have preserved 
both Aryan and local legends; and in the Puranas, which embody an abund¬ 
ance of native traditions. 


Hindu mythology has been fed from countless sources. The creation 
myths, the stories of the kalpas and of Brahma’s cycle of days, myths con¬ 
cerning the Flood, the incarnations of deity, of gods and titans, of ogres and 
demons, of rishis and rakshasas, star myths and solar myths, are derived 
from a multitude of peoples. The notion that the huge fund of Hindu 
mythology was contributed to by the Aryans alone has now all but dis¬ 
appeared. The roots of India’s legendary past lie deeper than was at first 
apparent. They go back to a time before the Aryans to the Dravidians, to the 
pre-Dravidian peoples of the Indus Valley, to the primitive Proto-Austral¬ 
oids and Negntos. And much is traceable to races outside India, the Egyp- 
» * j y onians, Jews, Phoenicians. Substantial contributions have also 

rS? E c e tr ^ SUry by P eo P les the post-Aryah period: the Persians, 
Greeks, Scythians, Chinese and Central Asians. 
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The significance and symbolism of Hindu and Buddhist myths constitute 
part of the study of mythology in general, the guiding principle of which is 
that primitive peoples do not just invent stories out of nothing for their own 
amusement or entertainment, but formulate them to account for something, 
to preserve a tradition, or to justify an archaic rite. Thus, the euhemeristic 
theory regards myths as garbled versions of real events, and holds that they 
have their roots in history; the deities are in fact culture heroes and kings of 
a remote antiquity. An extension of this theory is that a myth preserves a 
particular auspicious event associated with a culture hero, which is embodied 
in a ritual formula. The rite is thus an attenuated and stylized enactment of 
the myth, and symbolically embodies a reality which is to be constantly 
perpetuated through this rite. 

Another theory is that myths are exteriorized formulations of the human 
psyche, and represent correspondences with the vast and dim unconscious 
mind, revealed in the dreams of kings, the inspirations of sages, and the drug; 
induced visions of hierophants, bearing a special significance to the com¬ 
munity since they are believed to contain messages from the gods. 

Others hold that the gods and other supernatural beings of ancient legend 
are personifications of the heavenly bodies (Surya is the sun, Rudra is 
Sagittarius, Dhruva the Pole Star); or that they represent terrestrial 
phenomena (Rudra is the thunder, Rahu the eclipse); or the powers of nature, 
especially procreation and fertility (Sakti is the force that underlies growth, 
Siva the generative power, Slta the functions of ploughing and agriculture); 
or again that they are idealized aspects of the human body (Brahma personi¬ 
fies the Pons Varolii of the cerebro-spinal nervous system,,Siva the phallus, 
Durga the devouring vulva). More extravagant still are recent hypotheses 
that equate the deities with chemical elements (Mitra is oxygen, Varuna 
hydrogen), or physical phenomena (Indra is electricity); and the lesser beings 
with vpests and vermin (the rakshasa is a blood-sucking worm; bhiita and 
preta are poisonous germs; apsaras are malarial mosquitoes) (VII, p. 37 
et seq.). 

Occasionally the speculations of the mythologists presume to invade the 
historical field itself and find myth even in history, not always with fortunate 
results. Thus, there is the theory that Buddha’s life is modelled on Zoro¬ 
aster’s*, and that his is a Maga legend. Or that Buddha represents a sun 
myth. Buddha’s pre-enlightenment period is equated with the night, bis 
attainment of Truth is the sunrise, the Four Truths represent the four direc¬ 
tions, and so on. To all but the proponents of such theories, the pitfalls that 
lie in the path will be plainly discernible. 
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NAGA, a mixed Mongolian people whose original home was probably in the 
highlands (Sanskrit: naga) of Iran, which have ever been the meeting- 
ground for Aryan and Mongolian races. Nagadvipa was one of the nine 
geographical divisions of Bharata-varsha or Ancient India, which formed a 
belt extending from Iran across Afghanistan to parts of the Panjab. 

The Nagas were of Scythic affinities and associated with the serpent totem, 
of which some evidence is found in Ancient Persian and South Russian 
myths. Herodotus relates the story of Hercules who during his search for his 
lost mare, mated with Echidna, half-woman half-serpent, and left a bow for 
his son Scythes. Thus does Greek mythology, with instructive symbolism, 
explain the origin of the Scythian people. 

The Nagas were in all probability a matriarchal people, whose culture 
appears to have been linked, like heliolithic culture in other areas, with the 
worship of the sun and the serpent*, the erection of great stone monuments 
and the use of the gammadion symbol. The theory of their relationship with 
the ancient Maga people may find some confirmation in these parallels. Sun 
worship, ophiolatry, and the use of the swastika as a talismanic symbol (since 
it was supposed to be marked on the cobra’s hood), and the erection of 
megalithic pillars, may all have been composite contributions, not neces¬ 
sarily attributable to any single source. But it is not improbable that the 
Nagas were responsible for the introduction of some of these elements to 
India. Huge stone pillars were found in India from earliest historical times, 
and it is known that ASoka had many of his famous inscriptions carved on 
previously existing monoliths. 

Some authorities hold the view that the Nagas were Tibeto-Burmese who 
occupied northern India before the advent of the Aryans, but this is an off¬ 
shoot of the old theory connecting the Nagas with such aboriginal tribes as 
the head-hunting Nagas of Assam, so called by their Assamese neighbours 
because they went about nude (nagna). Whatever their subsequent admix¬ 
tures it is clear that they were Mongolians, and their later contact with the 
Dravidians and with the primitive races of Central India is merely an indica¬ 
tion of their widespread diffusion. 

The north-western region of India, through which the Naga migration 
took place, was traditionally believed to be guarded by the serpent king 

ilanaga, who appointed other subordinate serpent-princes to guard its hills 
and lakes. Kashmir, which has preserved innumerable relics of her historic 
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associations bears- fLmple evidence, in her place-names in particular, of 
connection with the Nagas. 

In Indian geography the word ‘naga’ appears in many place-names, of 
which one of the oldest was Nagasahvaya (later Hastinapura). The best- 
known of the present-day names, Nagpur, is perhaps merely an analogous 
appellation given to an area where the cobra is common. 

Similarly, the term ‘nagara’, which originally meant the imperial capital, 
and now means ‘town’ or ‘locality’, is still used as a suffix in the naming of 
new towns. Nalanda*, site of a famous Buddhist university, was also called 
after a Naga, namely, Naga Nanda, and TakshaSila (Taxila) after the Naga 
king Takshaka. 

Legend speaks of the Nagas as acquainted with many sciences, skilled in 
medicine and having the power to restore life to the dead. They were expert 
in the arts and crafts, including woodwork and sculpture, and were highly 
accomplished painters. Just as traditionally the earliest music was attributed 
' Isy *he^Gandharvas, so the earliest paintings were said to be the work of 
Nagas. Their 7 filodq oj. writing influenced the shape of the Indian scripts, a 
fact that is preserved iif the name of the Sanskrit script, which is called 


ndgari*, from naga-lipi, the writing of the Nagas. 

Several eminent saints, kings and philosophers have borne names in 
honour of the serpent, among them Nagarjuna and Nagasena. The name of 
Valmlki, author of the Rdmdyana, signifies ‘anthill’, favourite haunt of the 
cobra, which may be a patronymic indicating Naga ancestry. The intellectual 
capabilities of the Nagas were of such a high order, and so greatly did Buddha 
esteem them that, according to the legend, he entrusted to their keeping the 
most highly reverenced of the doctrines, later embodied in the Mahayana • 
Prajfia-pdramitd. This doctrine was regarded as too abstruse to be under¬ 
stood by Buddha’s contemporaries, and only when Nagarjuna, the later 
great master of Mahayana, appeared in this world, did the Nagas invite him 
to their mysterious realm and deliver it to him. 

The Nagas are always depicted as formidable opponents in strife. They 
appear in the Rig-veda as enemies of Indra, and are abhorred as a serpent¬ 
worshipping non-Aryan people. Subsequent Hindu mythology is filled with 
references to serpent deities and snake kings of great prowess and awe¬ 
inspiring ability in war. If Krishna himself was not of Naga descent, as some 
scholars suggest, the myth that makes him the brother of the fair-coin- 
plexioned Balarama, who was the reincarnation of Sesha the World Serpent, 
probably symbolizes an alliance between the indigenous dark-hued hero and 

a northern snake-worshipping king. ...... 

In Sanskrit texts the Nagas are described as a handsome, intelligent, race. 
One of India’s most venerable sages, the muni Narada, after his visit to their 
north-western home, the serpent paradise, declared that it was more enchant- 
ing that Indra’s heaven. Their women were of striking beauty, and Sanskrit 
literature describes in numerous passages the exquisite grace of the Naga 
maidens. Nothing was more complimentary than to describe a woman as 

surpassing a Naga maiden in comeliness. 

Naga women were therefore frequently sought as brides for the royal 
harems of Indian princes, both Aryan and Dravidian, since they were 
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beautiful and cultured, and fitted easily into the ways of palace life. The 
marriages^ Purukutsa son of Mandhajn of Ayodhya, with Narmada, a 
SS Princess; of Ku$a, son of Rama with the Naga princess Kumudyat 1: 0 f 
MvattMman, son of Drona, with a Naga maiden; of Arjuna with Ulupi, a 
Naga princess, are conspicuous instances of such alliances. ... 

In historical times practically every important dynasty was linked with 
the Nagas Naga queens graced the courts of the Kadambas, Pallavas, 
KSrkotas Cholfs, Vakatakas, BharaSivas, Cheras, Bhaums Satayahanas, 
Manipuris, Gonds, and Marathas, to name but a few. The Guptas maintained 
friendly relations with the Nagas, and Samudragupta’s son married the Naga 


P Apart’ from these § alliances the Nagas founded several important dynasties 
of their own- those in historical times included the Haryanka dynasty, 
founded by Bimbisara of Magadha; the SiSunagas, also of Magadha; the 
Lichchhavis of the Himalayan foothills; the Bharaiivas of the Upper Ganges 
region; the Naga dynasty of Padmavati in Central India. There is epigraphic, 
numismatic and literary evidence of Naga rule from the third century a d in 
Vidisa, Kantipura and Mathura. The Nagas of Mathura, after the decline of 
the Kushans, rose to prominence under king Virasena, a great ruler whose 
kingdom extended over wide areas of western Uttar Pradesh. The Puranas 
state that between the Kushan occupation and the rise of the Guptas, no 
less than seven Naga kings ruled at Mathura. 

The Yadavas, the tribe to which Krishna belonged, were a serpent people; 
so also were the Vijayanagar kings. Among others claiming descent from the 
Nagas were the Nhavi of the Deccan, the Kiir of Chota Nagpur, and certain 
of the princely families of Mysore. 
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nAgarI, the ‘city’ cultivated script, also called devanagari, the script of 
the ‘divine city’ of the gods. Orthodox Hindus believe that Sanskrit letters 
are the actual.eternal outlines of the sounds they represent, and that if the 
impression made on the ether by uttering the letters could be seen, they 
would be found to have the shape of the devanagari characters. The term 
ndgarl given to the current form of the alphabet in which Sanskrit is written 
today is of uncertain provenance. According to some scholars the term indi¬ 
cates that it owes its development to the Nagas*, an early Mongolian people 
of north-western India, since the script was also called Nagalipi, ‘Naga- 
writing’. 

Nagari is known to be ultimately derived from a North Semitic or Aramaic 
mode of writing adapted in north-western India to the phonetic needs of the 
Sanskrit language, in a form first known as Brahml [see script). Its present 
alphabetic arrangement and order belong to the second or third century a e>, 
but the outlines are believed to be derived from an earlier variant of deva- 
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nagari once called Harsha or Sriharsha, which was presumed to have been 
current in Rajasthan, parts of Gujarat and Uttar Pradesh. Thus, although 
the sacred books of the Hindus were composed and orally handed down from 
about the first millennium bc, the writing in which they were finally set down 
was devised and developed by non-Aryans, and was not perfected till the 
beginning of the Christian era. 

The earliest extant examples of devanagari are found in the Ghosundi 
stone inscription and the Ayodhya stone inscription of Dhanadeva, both 
dating from about a d ioo, and both very crude and primitive. The Junagadh 
rock inscription of Rudradaman the Saka*, belonging to the second century 
A D is a better specimen of the script. The first inscription wholly in nagari 
characters is dated A d 754, and the oldest manuscript written in devanagari 
belongs to the eleventh century a d. 

Variants of nagari include Balbodh, used for Marathi; Modi, ‘twisted’ for 
several dialects of Marathi; Nandinagari used in parts of the Deccan; Rajas¬ 
thani in Rajaputana; Marwari in Marwar; Mahajani in parts of northern 
India. Several scripts* closely related to nagari are also loosely covered 
by this term. 

Devanagari was not at first universally employed for the writing of Sans¬ 
krit in India, each state using its own script for the purpose. Actually it was 
only about two hundred years ago that devanagari was made the pan-Indian 
script for Sanskrit texts (I, p. 7 1 2 3 )- The script in the meanwhile continued to 
evolve from the time of its so-called ‘final’ standardization in the seventh and 
eighth centuries ad and has been modified by influences as recent as the 
Moghul, when diacritical marks were made on existing letters for certain 
‘alien’ but indispensable sounds like / and z. The rule for writing 0 and au 
with the radical a is quite modem, dating from the early eighteenth century. 

Although devanagari is highly systematized and bears the marks of 
scientific and planned arrangement it is far from possessing the perfection 
claimed for it by enthusiasts. Briefly its shortcomings may be summarized 
thus: 

(1) It has too many symbols. Most of the consonants have an entirely 
separate outline for their aspirated forms. Thus k and kh have two distinct 
symbols, as do g and gh, ch and chh, j and jh, and so on. A single sign for an 
aspirate could have done away with the need for ten letters. 

(2) Like its predecessor, Aramaic, devanagari is not alphabetic, but semi- 
syllabic. The short a is inherent in each consonant, unless otherwise indicated 
by a small mark, called the viramci (stop) placed at the foot of the letter. 

(3) In spite of its traditional claim to represent every possible sound of 
human speech, devanagari does not possess some very elementary sounds, 
though the recent use of diacritical marks has mitigated this defect to some 
extent. Thus there are no symbols for /, z, zh. There are no symbols for the 
short 0 (as in not ), the short e (as in get), for d (as in day) although there is 
one for the cerebral d and another for a soft d (almost as in they), similarly 
there is no symbol for t (as in tell). Nor is there any symbol for cl (as in at). 
There is no way of writing the dipthongal w (as in wall) or iu (as in mute). 
The wellnigh unpronounceable vowel ri is acknowledged to be redundant. 
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/,\ T n writing devanagari is cumbersome and uneconomical in time and 
latour anls ot of the most tiring of scripts. Each letter has to be written 
separately and each has a horizontal line (the matra) above it. In some cases 
there are sis many as five breaks requiring the lifting of the pen in writing a 
single letter. It has been shown that the time required to write a passage in 
the Roman script is about 60 per cent shorter than in Devanagari (III) 

(5) The joining of letters, both vowels and consonants to each other, 
involves the further use of quite new symbols or parts of symbols which are 
placed sometimes above, sometimes below and sometimes clinging sideways 
to another letter, often shorn of most of their recognizable features. 
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NAgARJUNA (Pad ioo-?20o) Buddhist philosopher, born of South Indian 
brahmin parents from Andhra. To account for his name it is said that he was 
bom under an arjuna tree [terminalia arjuna) and that part of his early life 
was spent in the land of the Nagas*. From them he learned the secrets of 
alchemy*, and he was the reputed author of an alchemical treatise, Rasa- 
ratnakdra, which laid the foundations of this science in India. A profound 
metaphysician and an acute dialectician, he was eventually converted to 
Buddhism, and founded the Madhyamika school of Mahayana. Many Budd¬ 
hist sects regard Nagarjuna as their first patriarch, Vasubandhu being the 
second. He was supposed to have received his doctrines from the Buddhist 
semi-divinities Vairochana and Vajrasattva. According to tradition Nagar¬ 
juna ended his life by suicide. 

Nagarj una’s school of Madhyamika has been variously labelled Relativist, 
Nihilist and Negativist. According to this philosophy the whole cosmic flux 
even considered from its 'permanent' background is an illusive reality. The 
elements of which phenomena are composed may be said, in accordance with 
commonplace ‘truth’, to be real, but from the vantage point of a higher truth 
they are seen to be a corollary of cause-and-effect, and therefore have only 
temporary, relative and conditional validity, lacking independent reality 
and self-nature ( svabhava ). The consciousness, which is aware of this illusive¬ 
ness is at the same time part of the total unreality. Man’s intellect is incapable 
of solving any of the final problems, and attempts to do so give rise to mis¬ 
leading antinomies which Buddha in his day answered by silence. 

Reality is the total absence of general or specific character. It is the 
condition of the Middle Path (whence the name of the school, Madhyamika, 
‘intermediate’) and cannot be explained in words and cannot be conceived 
by thought. It may be remotely apprehended by an Eightfold Negation thus: 
that there is no becoming, no not-being, no annihilation, no persistence, no 
unity, no diversity, no coming, no departure. 


no 




But it must be remembered that this Middle Path, as it exists at this stage, 
is only a relative and precarious middle, and the true and absolute middle, 
avoids every specification, and that according to the Four Points of Dialectics 
we can say of no single thing whether (i) it exists (2) or not (3) or both (4) or 
neither. It is the total negation of entity, identity, character and self-nature. 
It is nirvana ; it is iunyata\ the void; emptiness; devoidness (see £unya).^ 

The three chief treatises attributed to Nagarjuna are; Mddhyamika Sdstra , 
Dvadasa Sdstra , and Sata Sdstra. 
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NAHUSHA, son of Ayu, king of the Lunar dynasty, was a great patron of the 
arts and the first man to establish a theatre on earth. By sacrifices, austen- 
ties ’sacred study and meditation, he acquired sovereignty of the three w ° rl< ?' 
but his knowledge and achievements made him arrogant. He aspired to the 
possession of Sachi, wife of Indra, and insulted the brahmins. He used a 
thousand rishis to draw his chariot through the air and on one occasion goad¬ 
ed with his foot the great sage Agastya who was pulkng 
the saee cried ‘Fall, thou serpent! and instantly the mighty monarch 

tomTs A transformed into a serpent At *"mStonTth 
Nahusha or according to another version, through the mediation of 1 *e 
Sndava prince Yudhishthira, the term of the curse was shortened after 
which Nahusha’ ‘cast off his ugly reptile shape, became apparelled in 

unable to cope with the tyranny of 

0r toongfte 1 sTo d f Nahusha the most notable was Yayhti*. 
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The Nairs regard themselves as declassed kshattnyas, and 

listed with the S sudras. The Nair male is not entitled to the sacred thre , 
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in the scale of distance observances, he must stay seven feet away from a 

** In the Nair social system the undivided family, called the tharvad, holds all 
property jointly. Its members consist of the women, their children, their 
brothers, and maternal uncles. Relationship and descent are traced through 
women. Sons share the annual produce as well as daughters, but only 
daughters and not the sons transmit the rights of inheritance to their child¬ 
ren. The eldest woman of a tharvad is its titular head, while the eldest male, 


called the karanavan, acts as estate manager. 

The Nair woman always lives with her own family, and the Nair mother 
arranges a ceremonial marriage for her daughter before puberty. It is brief 
and inexpensive, requiring mainly the tying of the bridal necklace around 
the neck of the girl. The ceremonial bridegroom may be a complete stranger, 
a mere passer-by, to whom the mother gives a rupee for obliging. He has no 
marital rights or privileges, goes away immediately, and probably never sees 
the girl again. This custom gave rise to the erroneous reports of early travel¬ 
lers that women of this caste offered themselves to strangers. 

Later the girl manages her real matrimonial affairs at her own discretion. 
The marriage union is called sambandham, which may be a permanent 
monogamous relationship, or a temporary liaison either with a man of her 
own caste or with the younger son of a Nambudri brahmin (see below). The 
husband does not live with his wife and only visits her at night. The woman 
can terminate the union whenever she chooses, but she is allowed to enter 
into one sambandham at a time only. Dissolution of the union is generally 
indicated by the woman intimating to her lover at any stage in the progress 
of the liaison, that he must cease his visits; hence the belief that a Nair does 
not know who his father is. The children belong to the mother’s tharvad, and 
the father holds no responsibility for them. His responsibilities lie towards 
the children of his sister or the other women of his own tharvad. 

An unusual feature of social life in Malabar is the curious symbiotic rela¬ 
tionship of some of the Nair castes and the Nambudris. The Nambudri are 


a brahmin caste who are said to have migrated from the north of India. 
Their most notable member was the philosopher Sankara. The Nambudris 
are the wealthiest landlords of Malabar, and are fanatical about ceremonial 
and personal cleanliness. Certain panchama* castes cannot approach closer 

to them than a fixed number of paces, while others dare not even look upon 
them. 

• T iU /t Cently ° n ^ y e ^ es * son a Nambudri was permitted to marry a 
girl of his own caste; he could in fact have several Nambudri wives. A 
considerable number of Nambudri women thus did not get a chance of mar¬ 
riage an were kept in strict seclusion, jealously guarded even from men of 
eir own cas e. When they went out of the house they hid their faces with a 
lan or umbrella of palmyra leaves. Since it was considered disgraceful for a 
woman o remain unmarried, the corpse of a Nambudri spinster was put 
rrpm ti h c Pr0CeS u° f & marria S e ceremony with religious rites, before it was 
rorZlf' >r + t 0bSerVerS - reC °rd that ^ere used to be an actual rite of 

suZtL th % COr P s ® m order to provide the proper token of a con- 
summated union (I, p. 16). 
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Since the younger sons of a Nambudri household, were not permitted to 
marry Nambudri girls, a system was evolved by which they were accepted 
by Nair women for temporary unions. The influence of this brahmin caste 
made a sarhbandham with a Nambudri more honourable in the eyes of a 
Nair woman, than with a man of her own caste. After such a temporary 
though permissible lapse into impurity with a Nair female, the Nambudri 
purified himself with a ceremonial bath. The children of these unions remain 
Nairs and as such are untouchable to their own brahmin fathers. 
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NALA, king of Nishadha, the story of whose love for DamayantI is one of the 
, m ost touching in the Mahdbhdrata. He is described as brave, handsome, 
virtuous, skilled in arms and the management of horses, but addicted to 

^In^thlf neighbouring state of Vidarbha (modern Berar) there ruled another 
great king named Bhima (or Bhlmaratha), terrible in strength. Bhima had 
no children, but a visiting brahmin whom he welcomed well gave him the 
boon he desired, and he soon became the father of a beautiful girl, Dama- 
yanli (also known as BhaimI), and three sons, Dama, Danta, and Da mana. 

In course of time the fame of Damayantl’s beauty reached the ears of Nala, 
and the fame of his valour reached the maiden, and they loved each other 
even before they met. A swan whose life Nala had once saved acted as a 
go-between for the lovers. As the time of the princess’s svayamvara (bride s 
choice) approached, the gods Indra, Agni, Vanina and Yama, let it be known 
through Nala that they would be present and that she must choose from 
among them. DamayantI was determined to choose only Nala, but to he 
dismay she found that the four gods all came to her s v aya mvara m theguwe 
of Nala. DamayantI was soon able to distinguish her lover from the fact that 
he cast a shadow and that he perspired and blinked, all of which the gods o 
not do She made her choice and married Nala. The couple lived happily for 
twelve years and had a son Indrasena and a daughter Indrasena. 

Now the demon Kali (the evil spirit of the present Kah-yug^ not tote 
confused with the goddess) and his assistant Dvapara, were bent on Nala s 
downfall. Waiting for a favourable moment Kali entered the sou o r 

'rescued from (t’Srlngtag cdUo’f aZgeTe^nt by a hunter who afterwards 
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desired to possess her, but her curse consumed him in a flash of fire. Picked 
up bv a merchant caravan she brought ill fortune to them and was quickly 
abandoned as a bringer of bad luck. At last she found herself in the kingdom 
of Chedi, ruled by Subahu, where she dwelt in the palace as the companion 
of the princess Sunanda, who befriended her. After a time she returned to her 
father at Vidarbha. 

Nala too was having his share of misfortune. While saving the serpent 
Karkotaka from a fire he was bitten and transformed (for his own good) into 
a misshapen dwarf in order to escape recognition during the period of his 
exile. He was told to call himself Vahuka (or Bahuka) a charioteer, and in 
this capacity he entered the service of Rituparna, son of Sarvakama, rSja 
of Ayodhya, as a trainer of horses. 

Damayantl’s father now sent out agents to find Nala, and they were able 
by the response he gave to certain verses, to discover that Nala was in 
Ayodhya. DamayantI next announced that she was holding a second svayam- 
vara and for this purpose Rituparna set off for Vidarbha driven by his un¬ 
gainly charioteer. On the way the prince learned the art of managing horses 
from Nala, and in turn taught him the science of numbers, the rules of chance, 
and skill in dice. Damayantl’s partial recognition of her husband was com¬ 
plete when she recognized the flavour of a dish he cooked. At the same time 
Nala himself miraculously recovered his true form. The couple were married 
a second time. A second time Nala played dice and won back his kingdom; 
forgave his brother and sent him home laden with gifts. 

Books 
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NALANDA, ancient seat of Buddhist learning, situated about eleven miles 
north of Rajgir in Bihar. It was so called after a nag a or snake deity, named 
Nagananda or Nalanda, to whom a sacred tank nearby was dedicated. 
Originally a tiny village, the site was purchased by a group of merchants 
and presented to Buddha who preached the law there for three months. It was 
the birthplace of Sariputta and MoggaUana, disciples of Buddha. Here also 
the Jain saint Mahavira met his rival GoSala. 

By the second century ad Nalanda was already a well established educa¬ 
tional centre, where Nagarjuna* spent many years of his life. It began to 

about AD 300 and was greatly enlarged in ad 470 
The Chinese scholars Hiuen-Tsang (ad 635) and 
India ^Tn Wi °l ° tb , stu . < ^ ed at Nalanda for some years when they visited 
a brick wall r. San f S tbe ent * re diversity area was surrounded by 
chambers ct„jL , n , s |' ood a lar & e college, numerous subsidiary halls, priest's 
rooms. The lihra^J 1 ° S 6 S ’ °bservatories, an ^ over one hundred lecture 
scripts was an imZrt °+ 6 occu P ied ^lree buildings. The copying of manu- 
S sp e r^h T w 0 , f . the "^rsity’s work. The Chinese travel- 

and the carved and \ 10n °a ltS Iac ^y‘ carve d towers, the fairy-like turrets. 
To 1 ?T* P iUars ^ d balustrades’, 

false claims were ^ ecame a flatter of great prestige, and many 

y students of having studied there. Registration 
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was therefore tightened up. Admission to the university became extremely 
difficult, and pupils were only enrolled after a rigid examination, conducted 
by the dvdrapala (doorkeeper), later called the dvdrapandita (door-cleric), 
who was himself a master in many branches of learning, and whose business 
it was to put applicants through a searching test on difficult subjects like 
logic, grammar, philosophy and law. Only one out of five passed this entrance 
examination, but ,even so the university had a large number of students; 
some authorities place it at 10,000, but this is regarded as highly exaggerated, 
and Hiuen-Tsang’s figure of 3,000 is the generally accepted one. Scholars 
came from China, Japan, Central Asia, Java, Tibet (Padmasambhava, 
c, ad 748, founder of Lamaism, was among them), Mongolia, Bokhara and 
other places, to study Buddhist law and philosophy from about 150 teachers 
and lecturers. No fees were charged, and clothes, food, bedding and medicine 
were supplied by the university. The revenue of 200 villages was earmarked 

? for its upkeep. , . ., , 

The Pala kings of Bengal took Nalanda under their patronage, though 
they were more interested in the nearby university of Odantapura, founded 
by them. Both these institutions taught philology, yoga, grammar, medicine, 
logic, Mahayana, law and philosophy, but they also specialized in astrology, 
occuitism, alchemy and tantrism. HInayanists scoffed at this 'empty learn¬ 
ing’ and ‘sky-flower philosophy’, equating some of their teachings with the 

vicious doctrines of the Kapalikas. . . 

The huge manuscript library of Nalanda was destroyed in the tenth 
century by a fire started by certain ilrthika (i.e. non-Buddhists, variously 
identified as Vaishnavite, Saivite, or Jain monks) who had a grievance. 

against the monastery for some past affront. 

The end of Nalanda is shrouded in mystery. Odantapura, only six miles 
away was razed to the ground by Ikhtiar Khilji in 1198 but Nalanda was 
spared and continued a perilous existence with a mere scattering of teach 
arid students for at least forty years after As a result of the g r ^mg Muslim 
menace the great university was finally left with one master and his Tibetan 
pupil. When an assault by three hundred Muslim raiders threaten 
monastery, the student carried his aged master on his back to a nearby 
temple After having searched the place the Muslims left, and master an 
puTlReturned. A fel more scholars later joined them. The last record we 
have of Nalanda is this feeble spark-a handful of intimidated scholars 
without manuscripts or material who vainly attempted to keep alive the ol 
traditions of learning. 
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KAMDEV f ? 1270—^ 1350) or Namadeva, poet and saint of Maharashtra, bom 
KSpur!a centre of Vishiiu worship in the :^ 
theson ofalow-caste tailor, and was brought up in his father s trade. In his 



vouth he was reputed to be a spendtlurift and a sluggard. He fell in with a 
i an cr of thieves and killed and robbed people, until he came under the 
. influence of a saint (Jnanadeva*. according to some) who turned him f rom 
his evil life and the idolatry of his ancestral faith, to the devotion of Vitthoba 
(Vishiiu) of Pandharpur. In one story Vitthoba came to him in the guise of an 
aged leper and was served by the young tailor with respect and reverence; 
Vitthoba revealed himself and blessed the young man. 

Namdev devoted the rest of his life to the worship of Vishnu. The twelve 
members of his family, as well as his personal servant, Janabai, were all 
poets, and according to the legend, through their combined efforts he was 
enabled to fulfil his vow to compose a hundred crore (one thousand million) 
abhanga or hymns. A few of Namdev’s abhangas survive and some are 
enshrined in the Sikh scriptures. His devotional writings in Marathi and 
Hindi make him one of the earliest leaders of the Vaishnava revival. 

Namdev had a number of followers, mainly from the lower castes. Among 
them were Gora a potter; Samvata a gardener; Chokha a pariah; and Joga an 
oilman. 

Books 

See under Marathi and Vaishiiavism. 


• NAMES. The study of Hindu names is among the few neglected fields of 
Indological investigation, and one that holds out promise of fruitful reward 
to the pioneer. The convention of bestowing names in Hindu families has its 
roots in the remote past, and its study is inextricably confused by con¬ 
siderations of race and caste. The little light from the past is further obscured 
by the fact that indigenous names were often subjected to and corrupted 
by a ruthless process of Sanskritization to conform to the imaginary etym¬ 
ology so beloved by Hindu name-makers. 

Whatever convention the prc-Ayrans may have followed in naming their 
children, it is now lost, and little may be gauged from the aboriginal names 
that survive in Sanskrit texts. But much can be learned of the general 
tendency among non-Aryans in an indirect way from the prohibitions 
imposed on Aryans in this matter, since the early Aryans could not very well 
adopt the practice current among their despised subjects. 

Thus Vedic Aryans avoided personal names drawn from the vocabulary 
I- 1 !- r . e '§ K ’ U - S nomenclature (I, p. 182). The custom of giving names of 
its Dreva 1 pnr VC v C °I u, C t n \ mo11 amon g non-Aryans, if we are to judge from 
kantha Matind* ° U <?- ?-' a even to P resen t day (Venkatesvara, Nila- 
Kg ’^ The practice was adopted 

(Buddhaehoshu^ Mit UneS ° w 6 P resent era by Buddhists and kshattriyas 
Brahmagupta) 1 * rasen a, lfokshadeva, Dharmaraksha, Indravarman, 

avoided in VedicA° nS ’ planets * sun ' moon ’ asterisms, were also 
nature e.g. of mounTnL vS ^ 88 was the use of na ™s taken from 
were current amone thp^ S ’ ri J ers ’ * orc , sts (*• P- 1S9) since nature names 

expressly forbade the marria° n A f' lhe Iaw § ivers . including Manu,. 
u6 7 6 thC marna ? e of a man of the higher castes with a girl 






named after any of these things (III, p. 136), as it was taken to indicate 
aboriginal parentage. The mother-earth origin of Sita, wife of Rama, i; 
confirmed by her name which means ‘furrow’, and is an obvious reference tc 
her nativeness. Women with the names of rivers include Narmada, wife ol 
the Paurava king Purukutsa; Kaveri, wife of Jahnu; Sarasvatl, wife oi 
Matinara; another Sarasvatl, wife of Vadhryasva and mother of Divo- 
dasa; Kalindl (the original name of Jamna) wife of Pururavas; Ganga, wife of 
Santanu and mother of Bhishma. 

The use of any name suggestive of servile status was discouraged for the 
same reason, particularly the suffix, dasa (slave or helot). In the Rig-Vedic 
period ‘no Aryan would ordinarily have thought of calling himself a dasa, 
even of a deity’ (II, p. 656) because of the contempt in v/hich the term was 
held. Hence scholars are led to the conclusion that the sage Mahidasa and 
the kings Divodasa and Sudasa were non-Aryans since these names occur so 
early in the Vedic period. In the post-Vedic age, however, dasa became a 
common suffix (e.g. Kalidasa), and from the medieval period onwards the 
suffix ‘das' was added to many names as a generic title of humility by 
Vaishnavites to suggest their complete subjection to Vishnu (e.g. Tulsidas, 
Haridas). 

A still more general interdiction was laid on the bestowal of names taken 
from the animal kingdom, such as lion, bull, serpent, swan, fish, frog and so 
on; here again the lawgivers expressed their disapproval of the marriage of 
Aryan males with women\bearing such names (III, p. 136)- Animal names 
were a commonplace in totemic societies, which were closely linked with 
aboriginal social organizations, and would thus inspire the prohibition of 

their use by Aryans. . 

In course of time the Aryans themselves adopted the native convention 

which became quite common. The notion that the custom of deriving.names 
from animals was ‘unknown in the Vedic period’ (I, p. 186), needs con¬ 
siderable qualification. Actually Vedic use of animal names was not at all 
unusual, and betokened an intimate liaison with the natives of the country. 
Here evidence is strongest that early Hindu philosophy particularly that of 
the Upanishads, the rishi families, and the renowned Indian clans of yore, 
were all intimately connected with indigenous peoples. 

Totemism was very widespread in ancient India, and as in other t 
mistic societies Hindu clans and families, and even schools of Vedic study 
were called after some animal, plant or inanimate object with which they were 
held to be totemically related. The subject is still wrapped m obscunty and 
needs further investigation. Little more need be done here than indicate 
totemic roots of a few well-known names in Hinduism. 

Fram a,a 'goaf comes the name of Aja, a tribe mentioned in the 

He" ot of such names as ASvapati and Asvatthaman and 
also ofSvetiSvatara, 'white steed', the title of an Upamshad; bharaiva,« 
'skylark' is the totemic name of a celebrated rishi family; from c i a g aa ’ 
W is'derived Chhagaleya. the name of a Vedic teacher, and also of an 
Upanishad extinct in its Sanskrit form; from gcMm, ^ e ° n>e the 
names of several well-known sages; and from k«ya, horse an: derived the 
names Haihaya, a tribe, and Hayagriva, a godbng; Ma. elephant is the 
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totem of the Ibhya, a village people mentioned in the Chhandogya Upanishad- 
from kausika, ‘owl’ comes KauSitaki, the name of an Upanishad; and from 
kachchhapa, ‘tortoise’ comes the name of KaSyapa, a maharishi; kshudraka, a 
variety of gadfly gives its name to a gana, or clan, of ancient India; kukkura 
‘dog’* were a tribe associated with the Vrishnis along the Yamuna; malava 
a white flowering plant, is said to give the name to the Malava tribe; from 
manduka, ‘frog’, comes the title of the Mandukya Upanishad; from matanga 
‘elephant’, the name of a pre-Mauryan dynasty of Magadha; matsya, ‘fish’, is 
the name of an important tribe in Hindu mythology; and mayura, ‘peacock’ 
the origin of the name of the Mauryan dynasty; from mudgala, a kind of fish 
is derived the name of a rishi; mushika, ‘rat’, may be the origin of an ancient 
Indian tribe known to the Greeks as the Musicani; naga, ‘snake’ is the name 
of an ancient people, and is still used as a surname by Hindus of eastern 
India; nakula, ‘ichneumon’, was the name of a Pandava prince; from pipal, 
a kind of fig-tree, comes the name of Pippalada, the founder of a Vedic 
school; riksha, ‘bear’ is the name of the rishi family to which Samvarana 
belonged; from sakala, a species of snake, comes the name of Sakalya, a 
teacher who founded a Rig-vedic Sakha; from sdrdula, ‘tiger’, comes 
Sarduliya, the rishi after whom a now lost Sama-veda Sakha was named; 
iigru, a plant, possibly the horseradish, gave the name to a people mentioned 
in the #ig-veda ; simha, ‘lion’, gives its name to Sinha, and Singh; the name 
Hathisingh (elephant-lion) is used by certain classes of Panjabi Hindus; 
from sukti, ‘oyster’, comes the name Suktimati, capital of Chedi; sunaka, 
dog gives the name to Saunaka, a famous Vedic grammarian; a sage men¬ 
tioned in the Chhandogya Upanishad who imparted secret knowledge to a 
student, was called Sunaka-kapeya, ‘dog-monkey’; titlira, ‘partridge’ gives its 
name to the TaiUiriya Upanishad ; and vatsa, ‘calf’ to the Vatsa tribe of the 
Ganges-Jamna confluence, with capital at KauSambl. 

Apart from the Vedic prohibitions in the matter of giving names, specific 
directions are also found m some of the ancient texts. Patronymics were 
commonly used generally by a modification of the father’s name e.g. Upagu’s 

but iToth^a Au P a S ava , Metr onymics were current in matriarchal systems, 
but in other areas, according to Panini, one’s designation by one’s mother’s 

The pLtk'aiTo t ? at tJ ? e father ’ S name was ^known (see Satyakama). 
Garea vvaTthe 7 !” r— f0mmtion ° f names went “ **ows: « 
calledvriddha ‘senior’! ^ the , Son ’ Gtr §y a the grandson (also 

(also called yuvan, ‘younger’) Gargyaya * a the great-grandson or descendant 

tion e.g^'man ^ Se<ias + P art of _ a _name because of some associa- 

brought up in the corrman 16 Balaki» because as a child he was 

to by his own name alone with 8 ^ Gargya ^ son would be referred 
Gargya Balaki, i.e. Gargya With K his father ' thuS ' 

was Mowed by the count™ nr i Soi ! letiraes the personal name 

came e.g. Bhima Vaidarhh^ ocality from which a man or his ancestors 
also betakeTfromt£wl to Vidarbha. Names could 

MahSfifarata, birth Vyasa, compiler of the 

(the suffix ayana signifies ‘cominTfr&Ai and ^ surnamed Dvaipayana* 
e coming trom). Also common' was the use of the 
no 



viruda or 'praise* name, often given to kings and heroes. It was not unknown 
in Vedic days, as can be seen by the eulogistic titles bestowed on certain 
tings e.g. Puranjaya, ‘city-conqueror*. Vikrama and Parakrama, signifying 
one boldly striding or advancing, were among the royal titles used in medieval 
times. 

A new nomenclature was introduced during the ‘barbarian’ period, and be¬ 
came fashionable among kshattriyas. Some of the more common name-endings 
will indicate the character of the change. Gupta, ‘protector* was originally a 
Sudra or vaisya name. Guha, ‘secret’, was an aboriginal Nishada name. 
Varrna, ‘shield*, was of Central Asian origin and became a cognomen for a 
kshattriya. Sena, ‘warrior’, was used in Bengal for the children of the con¬ 
cubines of brahmins (V, p. 144) but was at this time adopted by the nobility. 
Bhat, ‘mercenary’, became a popular name for a warrior. Putra, ‘son*, 
Datta, ‘gift’, Siriiha, ‘lion’, were honorific suffixes assumed by foreign princes. 
This convention was firmly established by the time of the great Sanskrit 
dramas and kavyas, and even courtesans who figured in these works were 
frequently given names ending in datta, sena or siddha. 

One of the Hindu samskdras or sacraments is the rite known as ndmakarana 
'name-making', performed on the tenth or twelfth day after the birth of the 
child. A sacrificial fire is lighted and darbha grass is laid to the west of it in a 
north-south direction, but with the blades of grass pointing north. The 
father of the child sits on the grass facing southwards, and the mother holding 
the child sits facing him. Both parents dress in new unwashed clothes and the 
child is covered with a clean piece of cloth. Prayers are said, and at the given 
time the mother hands the child to the father, head first so that it is passed 
over from south to north. A gold object, usually a ring, is placed in a brass 
vessel containing ghee, oblations of ghee are poured into the fire and then 
the golden object is taken out, washed and tied around the child’s neck by 
the father. The father then anoints his hand with ghee, warms it over the 
fire touches the child’s forehead, smells the child’s head as a cow would 
smell its calf, and pronounces a benediction. He then gives the child the name 
previously selected by the priest or astrologer. 

The following directions were set down by the early lawgivers with regard 
to the naming of children: a boy’s name should {a) begin with a consonant, 
preferably a soft consonant, (6) contain a semi-vowel (y, r, l, v) in the middle, 
(c) end in s or, (d) have a visarga (hard aspirate) or long vowel [a, 1 u) at the 
end, (e) have an even number of syllables, (/) contain the name of a rishi or 
forefather. A girl’s name should (a) have an odd number of syllables, (6) end 
in da or a and never in l or r; (c) not be that of a river animal or bird (a Vedic 
convention that was later stopped). In determining the eligibility of a bride 
her name was one of the factors taken into account. In addition to the abo e 
her name had to be auspicious when considered in conjunction with the 
• groom’s name, and it was essential that she should not bear the same name 

as the groom’s mother. . ,, , . , , 

To this day there is a strong element of secrecy in the bestowal of names, 
and many taboos in connection with addressing people are suggestive of this 
secrecy. The ancients regarded the name as an intimate personal possession 
it was believed to have a life of its own and to be susceptible to attack by 
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• oi Furthermore, there was thought to be a limit in the ‘personal 

one’s nan,e, and constant use of it depleted this 
weakened the owner. One’s name ts therefore not to be band,ed 
aSut and strict conventions Itoverning modes of address are almost nn.ver- 
sdlv observed in India. Visitors will ask to see the masler of the house’; 
finnil will refer to ‘swfiiniji’ or 'mahatmaji, or guruji. A Hindu husband 
te not utter his wife's name, nor a wife her husband’s but they will either 
i ust say what they want without address, or tv, 1 cal out, O mother of 
Krishna’ or ‘Hey, Rama’s father’. Formerly during the baptismal rites a 
secret personal name used to be whispered into the child s ear which would 
be conveyed only to the father and grandfather of the child by the officiating 
priest, and would thus never be known to more than three or four persons. 
It was the child’s talismanic, and inviolable name. 

The various factors that go into the composition of Hindu names may 
include the gotra-ndma or clan name, the kula-nama or family name, the 
pita-nama or father’s name, and the janma-nama or name given at birth. 
Furthermore, names may be given to indicate the caste of the individual e.g. 
Ayyangar, Ayyar, Iyer (from Sanskrit Arya) for south Indian brahmins of 
a certain caste; Saima for a caste of north Indian brahmins. They may 
indicate ancestral place-names e.g. Tanjavur, ‘from Tanjore . Other names 
derived from places are Bhatnagar, Malaviya and Sarvepalli. In north and 
west India the suffix ’vala is added, signifying agency, ownership or deriva¬ 
tion. It is anglicized as ‘wallah’ e.g. Bombaywallah. Some names are derived 
from natural objects such as stones, lakes and hills. The name Nehru comes 
from nahar, ‘canal’, after a canal that passed by the ancestral estates of the 
Nehru family. Names may be taken from professions e.g. Dalai (broker), 
Dhibar (fisherman), Karmakar (blacksmith). Among Parsees the English 
term is sometimes used as a surname, e.g. Engineer. Honorific religious or 
sectarian titles are assumed by many families e.g. Goswami, Prabhu. Sec¬ 
tarian^ names are given on initiation, especially among sadhus and certain 
sects when one joins a religious order e.g. the name of Narendranath Dutt 
was changed on initiation to Swami Vivekananda. Relics of princely or noble 
ancestry may' be found in many names, although these are not always 
genuine since families of lower castes often assume such honorifics, e.g. 
Mehtar (prince), Nayak (Leader), Malik (Lord), Roy, Rai, Ray, Rae, Rao 
(king), Kumar (prince), Chakravarti (sovereign). 

Names are also derived from functions performed in an ancestral or priestly 
calling, usually in the form of a suffix e.g. Pathak, ‘reciter’ of sacred texts. 
Among certain Bengali brahmins the suffix 'upadhyaya' (reciter or teacher) 
is added to ancestral village names e.g. Mukhopadhyaya (contracted to 
Mukherji); Bandopadhyaya (Banerji), Chattopadhyaya (Chatterji), 
Gangopadhyaya (Ganguli). The system of suffixing Charia, Chariar or 
Achariar, teacher’, to ancestral place names is common in Madras e.g. 
Rajagopalachariar. In the Panjab, Uttar Pradesh and Bihar, the names 
Ahuja, Ojha or Jha meaning ‘reciter’ are also common. 

The use of titles of respect and affection has always been widely prevalent 
in India. These may be a contraction of the actual name, or a diminutive 
form of the name. It may be the addition of the suffix jl (lit. soul, or life) to 
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indicate regard and reverence as in Panditjl or Mahatmajl. It may be an 
ttpadhi , ‘epithet' bestowed by common consent, and is a modem form of the 
ancient viruda (see above). Upadhi are seen in the honorifics bestowed on 
‘Mahatma' Gandhi, ‘Sardar' Patel. A few examples will indicate further such 
name formations: Lockmanya (respect-name) Balwantrao (personal name) 
Balgaiigadhar (father's name) Tilak (forefather's name); Deshbandhu 
(respect-name) Chittaranjan (personal name) Das (forefather's name)s 
NetajI (respect-name) Subhas Chandra (personal name) Bose (forefather'; 
name). 
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NANAK (1469-1538) the founder of the reformist Hindu sect of the Sikhs*, 
was born in the village of Talwandi (since renamed Nanakana) near Lahore, 
of Khatri or warrior stock. His father was a village accountant in poor 
circumstances. Nanak was invested with the sacred thread of the twice-born 
at the age of nine, and lived for some years the life of a normal Hindu boy. 

From his youth he showed a religious bent of mind. He liked to converse 
with religious devotees, but he soon began to question the teachings of 
orthodox Hinduism, and spoke out against caste and the brahmin priest¬ 
hood. He learned Persian and made a profound study of the works of Persian 
and Muslim mystics. Early in life he came under the influence of the great 
religious reformer Kabir* to whom he was indebted for some of his later 
doctrines. 

Nanak had been married when quite young and set up in business by his 
father, but gave most of his earnings to the poor. He kept home until the 
birth of his second son, after which he took to the road as a religious mendi¬ 
cant. He travelled widely, visiting Ceylon, Kashmir, Iraq, Tibet, Turkestan 
and Russia. He is also supposed to have gone to Mecca, but of these travels 
there is no evidence, and many, of the accounts are obviously later inventions 
since the details contradict historical facts. His meeting with the emperor 
Babur is not improbable. 

Legend relates that at the age of thirty-five while he was in a forest, wrapt 
in meditation, he was carried in a vision to the gates of paradise where a hand 
offered him a goblet of water, and a voice commissioned him to spread the 
teachings of the true faith. ‘Tell people to repeat my Name, and serve with 
almsgiving, ablution and prayer.' He devoted the remaining forty years of 
his life to this end. His companion in his wanderings was a former Muslim 
servant, Mariana, who was skilled in the rebec and who accompanied his 
master's singing with this musical instrument. To Hindus Nanak said, The 
evil mind is the pariah's wife, and a slanderous tongue is the sweeper woman. 
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What does it avail to purify your heart, when these two forever art beside 
Th Mims he said, 'Make love your mosque, justice your Koran, and 
JmfSeed and prayer'. He preached purity in thought, word and 
S SrhTdfth“tting y of flesh and the drinking of win. 

To ids disciples Ndnak was the Guru or preceptor and he is generally 
retaed to as Guru Nanak. His followers were caUed Sikh which means 
SaS and it is from this word that the name of the religion of the Sikhs 

b Shortly before his death Nanak appointed one of his disciples as his 
successor Guru, and this institution of Gurus was earned on until the tenth 
Lid last Guru, Gobind Singh, abolished the Guruship. The sweetness of his 
character and the nobility of his life have earned Guru Nanak the affection 
of all religious sects in India. 
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NANDA (?364-322? bc) a dynasty of Magadha* founded by Ugrasena, 
better known by the title of Mahapadtna (? 3 ^ 4 “ 334 ? BC )- Few facts axe 
known about him but he was progably of non-Aryan ancestry. Puranic 
records make him the illegitimate son of the last Saisunaga monarch and a 
£udra woman. Curtius the ancient historian relates the Greek version that 
he was the £udra barber to the royal house of Saisunaga, and that the queen 
of the last SaiSunaga monarch became enamoured of him. Through her 
influence he gained the confidence of the king, whom he slew by thrusting a 
dagger into his throat. According to Jain historians Mahapadma Nanda was 
the son of a §udra courtesan (possibly a Greek or Persian) and a barber, 
and after he had murdered the king, the citizens of Pataliputra presented 
the state elephant, the royal parasol and other insignia of kingship to him. 

He founded the new Nanda dynasty and ruled with a firm hand, extending 
his domain and bringing about the end of the other petty kings and princes. 
Mahapadma is supposed to have finally exterminated all the kshattriyas 
who might have survived tire avenging campaigns of ParaSurama. The 
Puranas lament that the kings of the earth after Mahapadma would hence¬ 
forth all be £udras, since there would be no kshattriyas left when this ‘second 
Paraiurama' had completed his task. The extermination of the kshattriyas 
by Mahapadma was quoted as late as a d 1837 in a famous case that came up 
before the Privy Council, as proof that there were no more representatives of 
this caste left on earth. 

Mahapadma has been called ‘the first great historical emperor of Northern 
India* (I, p. 33), and is remembered in Indian tradition as one of the 
wealthiest riders of all time. The Puranas describe him as the sole monarch of 
the earth, since his territory embraced what for those days were really vast 
realms. Included within his domains, apart from Kalinga and some southern 
territories, were most of the brahminical and kshattriya kingdoms of 
ancient renown, like Panchala, Ka§! (Banaras), Surasena (Mathura), ASmaka, 
Kuru, Mithila and Haihaya. 
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There axe historically nine Nanda rulers in all, who were either the brothers 
or the sons of Mahapadma. The last member of this unpopular line, Dhana 
Nanda, was slain in 322 bc by Chandragupta Maurya, who founded the 
Maurya* dynasty. 
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NARAD A, a maharishi to whom a few hymns of the Rig-veda are ascribed. 
His origin is uncertain. He is variously described as having sprung from the 
forehead of Brahma; as belonging to the Kanva family; as the son of the 
mage Kaiyapa by one of Daksha’s daughters. The Mahdbharata states that 
he forestalled the scheme of Daksha for re-peopling the earth, and therefore 
was cursed by Daksha to be reborn from the womb of a woman. He was 
accordingly bom again of Brahma and one of Daksha's daughters. 

Like Bhrigu, Durvasas and other arch-rishis, Narada was a master- 
curser. On one occasion his father, Brahma, cursed him to lead a life of 
sensuality and subjection to women, and he in turn cursed Brahma to lust 
after his own daughter. 

In later mythology he figures in legends associated with Krishna. It was he 
who warned the despot Kamsa of his impending death at Krishna’s hands, 
and it was his curse that brought about the destruction of Krishna’s race of 
the Yadavas. 

Narada was renowned as a teacher, an inspirer of poets (see Valmiki), 
counsellor of kings, messenger between gods and men; but also as a notorious 
mischief-maker (see Atri and Satyabhama). A great wanderer he once paid 
a visit to Patala (hell) and was delighted with what he saw there. 

As the chief of the Gandharvas or heavenly musicians, he was a patron of 
music and the inventor of the lute (vino). Several books of music are attribu¬ 
ted to him (see Music History). His name is also borne by a writer of a book 
of law (see ritual canon). Narada is known by several names, chief among 
t fipm being, Deva-brahma, chief of brahmins; Kali-karaka, strife-maker, 
Kapi-vaktra, monkey-face; PiSuna, informer. 
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nArAYANA. a name applied sometimes to Brahma, Prajapati or Purusha, 
toWshnu and Krishna. It is d«iv e d «£ 

(man), the original eternal man, or from nara (waters), since the prnn 
ocean was the first ayana or place of motion of Brahma . Narayapamay 
have been an aboriginal deity of waters, worshipped by an ancient sea-f g 
people. In some early texts he is called Nara-Narayapa. _ 

The Satapatha Brdhmana has a reference to a man Narayana who °ffee 
a sacrifice lasting five nights (pancha-ralra), which gave him superiority o 
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, • tr «« thic incident the Paiicharatra* sect is believed to have 
dl I'oIk was perhaps at this time also and in this connection 

received its name. It was pw p Vishnu. As Narayana, Vishnu is 

thl t the name became and floating on the waters. The 

Shb^kTthe MMbS contains a portion called the NMyapiya. 

and other texts, Narayana sometimes refers to an 

andto riflWthe son of Dharma, whose task it was to d«troy demons and 
ancient r*sn, Ariuna. The penances of the jishi Narayana 

S te S3s so «nt the most beanUful of his nymphs to distract 
STnmA pincked a flower and placed it on his tlpgh qnd from rt there 
sprang an raqnisite nymph whose beauty far excelled the charms of India s 
S who returned shamefacedly to heaven Smce the nymph had sprung 
tom the thigh (dru) of the sage, she was caUed UrvaSr*. In another legend 
NarSyana painted her and the painting* came to life. • 

The Mahabharata also speaks of the white people of Svetadvipa , on the 
northern shore of the Ocean of Milk, as being worshippers of Narayana, a 
thousand-rayed man-god. According to some scholars this may be a record 
of an actual journey undertaken by Indian Vaishnavites to foreign countries 
in the north-west of India, from where they brought back a number of legends 
including a Gnostic version of Christianity*, which may possibly have 
influenced the Kjishpa mythology. 

In the medieval period under Muslim influence the god Narayana because 
of his non-sectarian history became known as Satyapir, composed of salya, 
‘true’, and plr, ‘saint’, and was spoken of as the One True God. This deity 
was a syncretic fusion of Rahim and Rama, the Muslim and Hindu terms for 
deity. Still later he was called, and continues to be known as Satya-Narayana. 


Books 

See under Mythology and Vaishnavism. 

hAsk, near the source of the Godaveri, is one of the sacred cities of the 
Hindus. Situated about one hundred miles inland from the ancient port of 
SopSra, not far from Bombay, it was once an important trading centre 
known to the Jews, Persians, Greeks and Romans, and referred to by 
Ptolemy as Nasika. It lay at the crossroads of the great trade routes leading 
to the heart of India and was the meeting place of many ancient cultures. 

The whole area around Nasik is a place of prehistoric sanctity. An ancient 
site of Maga worship, it was associated with Buddhism in the first centuries 
preceding and succeeding the beginning of the Christian era. During the 
period of the brahminical revival the region became associated first with 
legends of Siva and then with the story of Rama’s wanderings. Nasik was 
identified with ancient Pafichavati (a village of this name still exists not far 
away) in the Dagdaka forest of mythological renown. It was thfe scene of 
Rama s banishment, and of the incident where the nose [nasika) of the ogress 
Siirpanakha* was cut off by Lakshmaiia. From this episode Nasik is said to 
have received its name, although some authorities hold that the ancient 
name became a convenient focus for this legend. 

This part of India was for long occupied by foreign tribes, and one of them, 
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the Kshaharata, a Saka* people, made Nasik their capital in about ad 120. 
Subsequently it fell to a succession of indigenous rulers, among them the 
Satavahanas. In the third century it passed to the Abhiras, and then became 
the Vakataka capital; in the fourth century it was the chief centre on the 
western frontier of the Gupta empire; and by the seventh century was the 
northern capital of the Chalukya monarch PulakeSin II (c. 640). 

In and around Nasik there are over a score of Buddhist, Saivite and Vaish- 
iiavite viharas, cave* temples—and also a chaitya —some of which are of great 
importance, both architecturally and because of the valuable early Buddhist 
inscriptions they contain. The Buddhist caves were excavated between 100 
bc and ad 175. The cave inscriptions record donations from Buddhist 
inhabitants of Sind, Panjab and north-west India. Nasik merchants them¬ 
selves made generous donations to Buddhist shrines as distant as Bharhut. 

The cave known as Sita Gumpha (Sita’s Cave) was supposed to have been 
Sita’s abode in exile, and it was from here that she was carried off by Ravana. 
An underground chamber, now blocked, is said to lead to a hill where Rama 
used to sleep. Not far away is a temple dedicated to Kala Rama (Black 
Rama) with almost one hundred arches. Also near by is the spot where Rama 
used to bathe, regarded as very sacred; the ashes of dead Hindus are taken 
there to be washed away along with their sins. 

A temple dedicated to KapaleSvar (Siva as Skull Lord) is only six hundred 
years old. But in Slta's Cave there is an image of Siva six inches high which 
is believed to be the same image worshipped by Rama, Sita and Lakshmana, 
when they took refuge in Pafichavati. About twenty miles south-west of 

Nasik is the celebrated linga* of Siva known as Tryambaka. 

A kumbha-mela * is held at Nasik every third year. Thirteen hundred 
‘heraldic’ brahmin families reside in the town and it is one of the chiet 
centres for registering the genealogies of high caste Hindu families. Record 
books, or khdta, of the pedigrees of such families are maintained by the 
paiida class of priests, and are kept up to date by correspondence or personal 
visits to Nasik by the heads of families from time to time. 

Boohs 

See under Towns. 

NASTIKA, ‘denier’, or one who says, ‘There is not’, is the name applied to a 
number of unorthodox sects contemporary with the most ancient Hind 
philosophers. Some authorities derive nastika theories from the P e °Pj« ° f 
ancient Mesopotamia, but it is clear that they had a strong 
ground. The nastikas denied the existence of God, the validity ofthe Vedas, 
the possibility of an afterlife, and were so called m opposition to the ° rth °J* 0X 
S«, ‘asserters’, thinkers who believed in the ultimate realities such as God, 
thp cnnl a. future life and., ahovc all, the Vedas. ,, . 

Nastika sects existed before Buddha, as seen from references to then 
ac“in Vedic texts, but their philosophy 

tween the early Epic period and the spread of Buddhism, \ t 

influence unorthodox schools of Hindu thought for many centows a ten It 
was a movement that ran parallel with the priestly religion, being as it were 
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.. tfo claims of brJhminism. The names of a few nSstika 
little of their original work survives, and most 
have is gleaned from the mitings of their opponents who have 
JSllj a vav one-sided summary of their doctrines. 

Se P m sevaal facets to the nastika philosophical structure. As abeady 
InSttey were primarily mWKste, denying the vahdity of rehgion. 
reflation, moral codes, political authority or divine judgment. Such was 
the philosopher Bphaspati*. one of the foundmg fathers of nasbka tho^ht. 
The nSstikas were alhrnis, who held that God was an invention of the priests 
and that such a divine being as they conjured up had no existence m reality. 
As such they were spoken of as niritoara, (no-God), a term that was also 
sometimes loosely used to include the Buddhists, Jains, and the philosophical 
schools of Samkhya, Yoga, and VaiSeshika. _ 

Because they denied the authority of the Vedas, the nastikas were also 
called avaidika, ‘non-Vedists’, a large category that again comprised not only 
the Buddhists and Jains, but the Samkhya and Yoga schools of thought as 
well. Because of their heterodoxy Manu referred to them as pdshanda or 
heretics, who regarded the Vedas as self-contradictory, false and absurd, 
replete with priestly ravings (VI, p. 24) composed by lunatics and knaves, as 
could be plainly seen from the rites prescribed in the aivamedha or horse 


sacrifice. 

Nastika philosophy had a strongly individualistic foundation, and stressed 
the reality of the personal and the concrete. Each thing had its svabhava*, 
‘ownness’ or inherent nature, and this individual principle, and not the dic¬ 
tates of deity or the prescriptions of sacred books, was the sole guide to 
ethics and moral behaviour. Since svabhava was all, it followed that 'effects 
are self-existent and are not the result of causes’, just as a wood-apple tree 
gives forth wood-apples and not mangoes, whatever ‘causes’ might be 
brought to bperate on its growth. 

The outlook was therefore strongly deterministic, not only man but all 
nature being moved by natural and self-inherent principles. Hence the 
nSstikas were known as dishtika, ‘determined’, or fatalists. Such was the 
school of Ajivika* and his followers. The nature of anything being given, the 
consequences followed in a predetermined pattern, and it was vain to try to 
alter them or kick against the pricks. 

They held that in this material world, thought itself was a material 
process. This latter doctrine is known as dehatmavada ( deha-atma-vada , 
body-soul-doctrine’) or andtmavada ( an-atma-vada , ‘non-soul-doctrine’), the 
denial of the separate identity of the soul, apart from the body. Because of 
this view the nastikas were called lokayata (‘world-directed’) or materialists. 
They believed in the ultimate reality of matter in its four elements of earth, 
air, fire and water. Ether was rejected because it could not be known by 
perception. This doctrine is developed in the teachings of Ajita*, the 
elementalist Paramesh^hin, and the lokayata Bhaguri whom we know from 
the Mahabhashya of Patafijali. 

Further, the nastikas were sensationalists, deeming only that knowledge 
to be valid, which came through the senses, and holding darlana, the ‘view¬ 
point of the sense organs, i.e. sense perception*, to be the only valid source 
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of knowledge. The fact that there are hundreds of viev points depending on 
who views what, was basic to the philosophy of the Ja is. Some authorities 
hold that the term darSana now used for a philosophical system was originated 
by the nastikas as a metaphysical category and borrowed by the orthodox 
schools. Inference was rejected because it was based on presuppositions and 
was like thinking in a circle. Testimony was likewise counted worthless since 
it involved inference. 

From their materialism and sensationalism came their hedonism, a doctrine 
that the value of existence, if it has any value at all, is to be judged by the 
norm of pleasure it brings to the individual. The purpose of life is enjoyment 
and the gratification of the senses, and sensual pleasure the only object of 
living. Such teachings are found in Javali and Charvaka*. 

Finally, scepticism was a strong trait in all nastika systems, e.g. JayaraSi*. 
The validity of the primary virtues of obedience, loyalty, courage, fidelity, 
was questioned, since these are devices by which the weak but clever ones 
could impose their will and discipline on the strong but stupid. Some were 
agnostics such as San jay a* who claimed that we do not know and cannot 
know the ultimate realities. Some were cynics like Javali* who flaunted the 
principles of morality, condemned all social codes and ridiculed religion. 

Indian materialism and rationalism, as exemplified in the theories of 
nastika thinkers appear to have played a great and liberating part in the 
development of Indian thought, a fact which has been immensely neglected 
by students of Hindu philosophy. Indian nonconformity is one of the finest 
chapters in the history of Hindu and Buddhist speculation. For centuries, 
in spite of the severest restrictions of a rigid orthodoxy, India continued to 
produce schismatics and protestants, dissenters and rebels, who shook 
orthodoxy to its foundations. Hinduism was never able to contain itself 
within the orthodox mould owing to the ceaseless attacks on the citadels of 
its faith from all sides by these agnostics, and it is this more than any other 
single factor that has contributed to the elasticity of the Hindu organism. 
The catholicity of Hinduism in fact comprises precisely that aspect of e 
religion that is most distasteful to orthodox Hindus, although their apolopsts 
sometimes speak of it as though they had a hand in the matter themselves, 
or as if they welcomed this latitudinarianism. 
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wATHA ‘lord’ the name of a yogic cult which rose to prominence in northern 
India Nepal Bengal and Assam, from about the tenth century ad and 
whose saints bear the title of Na’na. The beliefs and practices of the Natha 
Tect overlap many areas of esoteric Hinduism, and its currents intermingle 
with those of Yoga, the Siddhas, the Chlnachara (sec Bogar), the Saktas and 
Aghoris, and with the doctrine of rasavdda or alchemy*. 

The Nathas stress the culture of the body, with a view to making it perfect 
and immutable and thereby attaining immortality (see physical culture). An 
immense folklore has grown up around the Nathas. They are reputed to be 
healers and wizards, to have complete mastery over respiration and other 
bodily functions, to be able to bring ram or cause drought, control wild 
animals, serpents, scorpions, ants and insects, ride tigers, and transform 
themselves into any shape at will. Legends about them tell of magic carpets, 
aerial cities, visits to heaven and hell, of resurrections from the dead, levita¬ 
tion, clairvoyance, living without food, multiplying the body, and much else. 
Popular tradition holds that the saints of the Natha cult are still living in 
their subtle supra-material bodies in Himalayan or jungle fastnesses. The 
cult was severely criticized by Kabir, Nanak and other reformers for its 


occult teachings. 

The term Siddha (South Indian, Sittar) i.e. one who has ‘accomplished’, is 
often used synonymously with Natha, but is strictly applied to a lesser 
category of Natha adept. A Siddha is one who through mastery of esoteric 
techniques has acquired siddhi* or occult power, often of a malefic character. 
A seventeenth century quietist Tamil* sect, the Sittars, attempted to purify 
and moderate some of their doctrines. There are traditionally nine Nathas 
and eighty-four Siddhas who are venerated by the followers of the sect, and 
several hundreds of charyapada, ‘ritual stanzas’, relating to the Natha 
teachings are extant. 

The Nathas and Siddhas make use of intoxicants and drugs, and are 
specialists in therapeutic alchemy, which in India was largely derived from 
Chinese sources. It is not known where the Natha cult originally evolved, but 
in spite of the Chinese influence on the course of its development, it was 
clearly an offshoot of an early form of occultism widely practised in India. 
Its legendary founder Adinatha (First Lord) is identified with Siva by the 
Hindus, and with Vajrasattva by the Buddhists, which establishes its 
association with Tantrism. Bengal, Assam, Nepal and Tibet are closely tied 
up with the early development of Nathism, but the cult later spread all over 
northern India. A tradition speaks of its being practised in the semi-mythical 
kingdom of Uddiyana in the seventh centuty, and it was at the same court 
about a century later that the great adept Matsyendra* (or Matsyendranath) 

ounshed. He was held to be the first of the human gurus to whom the 
doctrines were clearly expounded. Matsyendra's name is linked with that of 
his famous disciple Gorakhndth* who founded a well-known order of yogis 
credited with terrible powers. 

The names of the remaining Nathas and Siddhas are variously and ana- 
chromsticaUy given; there is much discrepancy in the accounts, and Nathas 
and Siddhas are frequently classified together without distinction. The most 
important of the adepts are: Udendth, referred to as the third of the great 
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Nathas, following Matsyendra and Gorakhnath; Nimnath, probably Nemi, 
the twenty-second Jain tlrthankara ; Parasnath, probably Parsva, the twenty- 
third Jain tlrthankara; Bhutanath, ‘ghost lord’, probably 3 uddha; Dayanath, 
‘compassionate lord’, probably a form of a bodhisattva : V aearjunandth, the 
Buddhist philosopher Nagarjuna; Bharatinath, noted lor his asceticism; 
Ratanndth, a contemporary of Gorakhnath, and the subject of many miracu¬ 
lous tales; Dandanath, founder of a cult of staff-bearing yogis; Puranbhagat 
who with his half-brother Rasalu has inspired hundreds of miraculous tales; 
Charpati (or Charpatinath), a rasavada or alchemist and poet, some of whose 
verses in Panjabi are extant; Gitga (or Guganath) whose power over serpents 
was phenomenal; Manikchandra, a bania by caste, who left his wealth to join 
the Nathas; Gahininath, initiated by Gorakhnath, himself initiated Nivril - 
tindth brother of the Maratha saint Jiianadeva at Tryambaka; Dharamndth, 
probably the Lord Dharma of the crypto-Buddhist Dharma cult of Bengal. 
There is also a semi-historical Natha of this name who (c. 1380) was reputed 
to have stood on his head in a yogic posture for twelve years at Dhinodhar 
in Cutch. The dented stone on which his head rested is still shown; Chaurah- 
ginath, a prince of the Pala dynasty of Bengal, who became a pupil of Gorakh¬ 
nath. Because of his devotion to the cult his hands and feet were cut off and 
he was thrown into a well. Gorakhnath kept him alive and initiated him after 
twelve years of discipline; Gopichand (c. 1050) also known as Jalandhar, the 
son of queen Maynamatl of Comilla in East Bengal. He came under the 
influence of the dom (outcaste) Siddha named Hddi whose powers were such 
that the dead revived at his mere kick. Gopichand accepted Had! as his guru, 
renounced the throne and became a renowned Siddha himself. 


Books 

I. Briggs, G. \V. Gorakhnath and the Kanpliata Yogis , Calcutta, 1938. 

II. Gopinath, K. Some Aspects of the History and Doctrines of the Nathas , 

XXX. Mallik, K. Siddha-Siddhanla and other Works of the Natha Yogis, Poona, 

1954 . 

IV. Mohan Singh. Gorakhnath arid Medieval Hindu Mysticism , Lahore, 1937- 

NECROPHILIA. The term savavada [sava-vada, ‘corpse-way ) applies to the 
ritual disciplines based on necrophilic beliefs common to certain Hindu and 
Buddhist tantrik cults, in which matters pertaining to death, corpses (sava), 
decay and putrefaction, are meditated upon and constitute the ™^ena 
cult practice. The preferred habitat of those who follow savavada^is the 
smasana, the cemetery or cremation ground Such places are beheved t 
the favourite haunts of Siva and his consort Sakti. Many oldL Sakta^temp 
have been built in or near cremation grounds and burial places, and m y 

Sakta and Saivite ascetics live in graveyards. 

The subject of Savavada meditation includes various aspects of Siva 
Sakti (generally as Kali) in their most awe-inspiring and repulave; f . 
They may be imagined as two emaciated ascetics seated amid a forest- 
decaying corpses and dried bones. Kali's body is wreathed in 
holds a skull in her hand and wears a garland of human hea . J 
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null's favourite animals) and camon birds feed on the flesh of dead men. 
gCahs favour ^ . $ a putreS cent corpse with the dark-hued Kali 

More often Si ard eats pieces 0 f the rotting flesh, and as 

Lhesof malignant power like rings of purplish light play about 
£ JS Totems assumed by these flashes are used by fekta yogis in 
drawing the * nmdalas around corpses for their rites. 

/recording to orthodox Hindu schools, witnessing or assisting in the burn- 
ingof the dead has a purifying effect on one. It helps one to realise the evanes- 
TIT of life the dangers of the ego, the need for burning away the actions’ 
S fetter one to the wheel of samsdra. But for the tantnk its value lies in 
the powers it bestows. The extremity of asceticism is associated with the cult 
of the graveyard for those who undertake to perform the rites of Savavada 
rise to a plane of mental awareness that supposedly puts terrible spiritual 
potentialities within their grasp. To be able to override the conventional 
dictates of an ordered society, to turn one’s back on the writings of so-called 
holy books, and the teachings of puling saints, to acquire the ability of over¬ 
coming the inherited revulsion of contact with the dead; these and similar 
acts of will power help the sadhaka (practitioner) to rise above the law, to 
receive incredible siddhis*, and to defy the heavens with impunity. Killing, it 
is said, gives^one an aura of strength that radiates into the other world and 
brings hid^en forces into operation. Soldiers, butchers and killers therefore 
have great occult power, even when they are totally ignorant of it and are 
unable to direct and use it. The power to paralyse with a glance, to cause 
flood or fire with a mantra, to make men do one’s bidding by aunere gesture, 


are held up as the rewards of savavada. A tale in the Katha-sarit-sagara 
attributes the witches' power to fly through the air to the eating of human 
flesh. But the neophyte should beware, for not everyone has the strength to 
withstand the force of the powers released by these acts, and the horror and 
guilt felt by them drive many to insanity. 

Savavada sects are all Saivite, or more specifically, Sakta, and include the 
Aghoris, Kalamukhas, Kapalikas, Kaulas and others of that category. Their 
chief practices may be briefly summarized. Where they get a chance they 
slay living things, preferably by a lingering death, as by this means the flesh 
and bones are believed to be properly confected. Human victims are the most 
suitable where available. They live in graveyards and periodically perform 
their own symbolic funeral, burial or cremation rites. They smear their 
bodies with the ashes of the dead or the earth scraped off exhumed corpses. 
They touch, wash, clothe, and otherwise assist in the cremation of bodies, 
believing that contact with cadavers instils vitality in their persons. They 
consort with corpses, since contact of the male member with the yoni or anus 
of the dead is thought to be capable of charging the practitioner with occult 
power. 


They cut off and preserve portions of any dead bodies that are unburied 
or that have not been wholly consumed by fire; if necessary they exhume 
cadavers that have been buried. They’• eat the putrefying flesh, cooked or 
raw; regarding as especially vitalizing the brain, lungs and testicles of men. 
They have been known to dig up and eat the recently buried corpse of a 
c ild (I, p. 71). The Aghori sect openly practised cannibalism till the end of 
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the nineteenth century and still do so when opportunity offers. They make 
drinking bowls of skulls, after having eaten the brains and fleshy portions. 
The skull, which they always carry with them gives the name Kapalika* to 
the best-known of the Savavada sects. They carry rosaries and wear orna¬ 
ments of human bones round their necks, around their waists and suspended 
from their organs. Similarly they utilize the flesh and bones of other creatures 
such as the bat, rat, toad, cat, snake, jackal and mad dog (which they are 
said to tame and kill by special mantras) and carrion birds, sacrificing each 
animal for particular rites. They also make use of the soiled linen of an 
untouchable woman, the shroud of a corpse, the discarded rag of a leper, the 
sputum of a consumptive, the semen of an epileptic or corpse, the vomit of an 
old man poisoned with hemp seeds. 

Savavada rites include gruesome practices carried out in complete soli¬ 
tude at dead of night in graveyards and cremation grounds, in which evil 
demons who are believed to haunt cemeteries and hover over corpses, are 
invoked. A magic mandala* is drawn on the back or breast of the corpse or on 
the ground around it. Postures of ritual meditation are assumed and 
secret mantras intoned. These mantras are not in Sanskrit and in fact they 
seem to be a mere babble of gibberish. 

In one class of rites the sadhaka sits with a skull pressed against his 
genitals in one of the postures known by the generic term of mundasana 
(munda-dsana, ‘skull-seat’). In another he lies prostrate or squats upon the 
cadaver in the attitude called savdsana (sava-asana, corpse-seat) until the 
flesh decays and then eats the flesh (I, p. 227). In yet another he sits in the 
place where the funeral pyre {child) was laid, in the posture called chitdsana, 
and performs his own funeral rites. In the nilasadhana (nlla-sadhana, black , 
ritual’) the yogi sits astride a male corpse and animates the body by occult 
means. Distant cries and groans are said to be heard which gradually 
approach and enter the body. The corpse twitches and struggles, its tongue 
protrudes horribly, and the yogi cuts it off for future magical use; it is said 
that its organ erects and that it ejaculates and the fluid is collected and used. 
Variations on these themes are too numerous and revolting to quote. 


Books 
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* See also under Occultism and Tantrism. 


NECTAR The drink of the gods and the elixir of immortality is known in 
Su%hol^ amrim, the 'immortal- draught. The term was of tea 

applied in the Vedas to the juice of the Soma plant and other ingre en s 

Soma drink The Epics and Puranas relate how amnta was produced at the 
dawn of time during the portentous conflict between the gods and demons. 
d The gods had been frequwtly worsted by the demons, and to makematters 
Worse were cursed by the insulted sage Durvasas* to become weaker stdL 
In danger 6 of defeat because of their dwindling powers they 
Brahm? for assistance. Brahma turned to Vishnu for advice, ^ *he latter 
suggested that they chum the celestial ocean of milk according to h 




,» . , pr t0 nrocure the chaUce containing the amrita and other precious 

Ss ?hat had been lost in the Deluge. The asuras {demons or titans) were 
Sinlo help in this task and were promised a share of the nectar. They 
cane whlinely, but with the secret intention of stealing the chalice of amrita. 
Ca ?l mighty undertaking, known as the samudra-mathana ocean-stirring', 
the Churning of the Ocean, was one of the great events in he epic struggle 
between the gods and demons. Vishnu assumed one of his famous avatdras, 
that of the tortoise, Kunna, and stationed himself at the bottom of the 
ocean and on his back was placed the great mountain Mandara, which served 
as a churning-stick. The tortoise back of Vishnu thus served as a base or pivot 
which prevented the churning-stick from sinking into the ocean bed. 
Around the mountain was wound the great serpent Vasuki as a rope. The 
gods and asuras then holding the two ends of Vasuki proceeded to churn the 


ocean of milk. , , iA , , , 

As they churned there first appeared on the froth-laden surface, a viscid 

scum of deadly poison*, which contaminated the waters and the atmosphere. 
This scum Siva scooped up and swallowed. Now there slowly emerged from 
the depths a number of matchless treasures, known as the chaiurdasa-ratnam, 
‘fourteen jewels’, most of which became the prototypes of similar things in 
heaven and earth. The lists in the different texts vary slightly, but generally 
the fourteen precious things are named as follows: (i) Chandra, the moon 
{see Soma); (2) Parijata, a wonderful tree which was taken by Indra and 
planted in his paradise; (3) Airavata, a four-tusked elephant*, which was 
also taken by Indra; (4) KSmadhenu*, the cow of plenty; (5) Mada, goddess 
of wine, who was taken by Vanina as his wife and became Varunl. She held 
in her hand a jewelled bowl filled with surd or wine ( see drinks); (6) Kalpa- 
vriksha, the wish-fulfilling tree ( see plants); (7) Rambha, an apsara, 'the 
prototype of all the beautiful nymphs* of Indra’s heaven; (8) Uchchhaih- 
Sravas, a wonderful white horse* taken by Indra. It lived only on paramdnnq. 
{paratna-anna, ‘supreme-food’), also called devdnna {deva-anna , ‘divine-food’) 
or ambrosia; (9) Lakshml* goddess of fortune and beauty, who was taken by 
Vishnu as his wife; (10) Sankha, the conch of victory, which was given to 
Vishnu ( see animals); (n) Gada, the mice of sovereignty; and Dhanus a 
magic bow, both weapons* given to Vishnu; (12) Ratna, gems*, of which 
many kinds emerged from the deep; (13) Dhanvantari*, physician of the 
gods, who bore in his hands the m,ost precious gift of all, namely, (14) amrita, 
the nectar of immortality, in a golden kwnibha or chalice. 

On the appearance of the chalice both gods and demons strove for its 
possession. The demons seized the kumbha first and fled with it. In the 
course of their flight they rested at four places leaving the precious kumbha 
on the ground. In other legends they did not rest but hurried on, spilling 
some of the nectar at these four places, which became the sites of the great 
kumbha-tnelas (q.v.). The asuras would have consumed the nectar had not 
Vishiju assumed the guise of the beautiful damsel Mohini ( see Androgyny) 
who by a stratagem obtained the nectar from them and gave it to the gods, 
and after they had drunk, disappeared along with the chalice. 

A connected legend tells how the fierce demon Rahy* assumed the form 
of a deity and took a sip of the immortal draught and was cut in two by the 
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flaming discus of Vishnu. In another story the eagle Garuda* steals the 
amrita, but Indra recovers it. 

Amrita is also called nirjara, ‘not aging’; and piyusha, 'the juice’. 

Books 

See under Mythology. 

NEGRITO, the name of a dwarfish, Negroid race from Africa, who were 
among the earliest inhabitants of prediistoric India. It is conjectured that 
they migrated there from Africa via Arabia or the Persian littoral. Remnants 
of them survive in many primitive South Indian tribes of Madras and 
Travancore, and among the Naga hill tribes of eastern Assam, as well as 
among the aborigines of the Andaman Islands. 

Their culture was rudimentary; they belonged to the eolithic stage of 
civilization, were food-gatherers rather than food-producers, and their 
sociological .contributions were largely absorbed by the later arrivals, 
particularly the Austrics and Dravidians, and most of the original traces of 
their influence are obliterated. f 

But some of their distinctive racial characteristics have endured even in 
areas where they have been assimilated by miscegenation, and their features 
can be seen in the Ajanta. frescoes and in Gupta sculpture (II, p. 147). 

Certain eschatological ideas of Hinduism relating to human destiny after 
death, and ideas about the path of the dead to paradise which is guarded by 
an avenging demon, are traceable to them. Certain totemistic notions con¬ 
nected with fish, animals and plants may also have a Negrito origin. Scholars 
also attribute to them the cult of the plpul tree and the use of the bow and 
arrow (I, p. 5.) 
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(See also under Anarya and Race.) 

NIMBAEKA (?H30-?i200), a Telugu brahmin, Vaishnava mystic and 
philosopher, and founder of the Nimandi sect. He was also an astronomer 
and is often identified with Bhaskara. A fanciful anecdote relates that an 
ascetic once paid him a visit and engaged him in controversy till evening. 
The philosopher offered the ascetic some food but the latter had to decline 
since according to his belief he could not eat after the sun had set. The 
lihilosopher immediately caught the last rays (arka) of the declining sun and 
hung them upon the branches of the bitter nitnba tree, thus arresting sunse 
till the meal was cooked and eaten. This incident gave him his name. 

Nimbarka held that Brahma or God has an independent reality. He is 
absolute existence; the creator and sustainer of the universe, and possesses 
infinite and unlimited consciousness. The individual soul (jiva) of man, 
which possesses self-consciousness, and the inanimate world (pra r* t), 
which lacks self-consciousness, are both created, finite, sustained by u no 
identical with Brahma, and have no independent existence. They are depen 
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ent realities distinct from Brahma. This philosophy is known as ivmm mta 

^taSa^^phy? wSpdevotion' or faith is stressed above 
meditation; the only destiny of the finite soul is worshrp of the Infinite. ^ 
w as man lives in this body release rs not possible. Jivan-mukti or salvati„„ 
during this life is a false hope; salvation can only come after death. There is 
no other way of salvation except devotion at the lotus feet of Krishna, and 
his consort Radha, who shines with incomparable beauty as she stands 0n 
the left side of her lord, adored by thousands of female companions. Krishna 
and Radha were worshipped conjointly. The poet Jayadeva* was said to 
have been a friend of Nimbarka. _ 

The sect flourished in the region around Mathura and produced a con¬ 
siderable literature, of which many important works were destroyed during 
the reign of Aurangzeb. 


Books 

See under Vaishnavism. 


NISHADA, 'squatters’, a powerful, indigenous non-Ayran tribe of ancient 
Indian dwelling in the region of the Vindhya mountains. References to the 
Nishadas are found in most of the early writings. They are described as 
having a complexion like the colour of charred wood, with flattened features, 
high cheekbones, blood-red eyes, black matted hair, and dwarfish in stature. 
Their present descendants are perhaps to be found in the Bhils, Kols, and 
other aboriginal tribes of Central India, and in some of the panchama* 
(outcaste) peoples. The lawgiver Manu refers to them as descendants of a 
brahmin father and sudra mother. 

Mythologically their progenitor was supposed to have been a dwarf, 
created from the thigh of king Vena*. Several of this dwarf’s descendants are 
named in legend, often bearing the royal title of ‘Guha’ (secret). 

Some authorities draw a careful distinction between the Nishadas who 
were non-Aryan, and the Nishadas who, we are told, belonged in all probab¬ 
ility to the Aryan stock, and were of a different race from the Nishadas, ‘and we 
may conclude that they belonged to the Aryan fold’. There is, in point of fact, 
nothing to support this probability or to warrant this conclusion, and the 
main reason why the myth of their Aryanness is so sedulously fostered is 
that one of the most beautiful love-stories in the Mahdbhdrata is told of the 
Nishada prince, Nala*. Appparently only a pure Aryan couple was believed 
to be capable of such sublime heights of tender devotion. 

Another renowned Nishada (Bhil) chieftain was Ekalavya, who was related 
to Kpsluja, but here again, in order to dissociate Krishna’s family from the 
aboriginal Nishadas, legend has it that Ekalavya was exposed in infancy 
and was only reared by the Nishadas but was not a Nishada himself. The 
Mahabharata, however, relates that while a young man Ekalavya once went 
mighty Drona for instruction in archery, but Drona refused to teach 
^ s ^ nce ^ was a privilege reserved for the higher castes alone. The 
boy made a day image of Drona and practiced before it as though Droija 
himself were present. His extraordinary skill soon reached the ears of Drona 
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who went to the forest and questioned the boy. Ekalavya acknowledged 
Drona as his instructor whereupon Drona demanded as his teaching fee noth¬ 
ing less than the right thumb of the young outcaste, thus depriving him of 
the facility in the art he so loved dearly and that he had acquired as a result 
of his own perseverance. Some years later Ekalavya was killed by a rock 
hurled by Krishna while he was participating in a night attack on Krishna’s, 
kingdom of Dvaraka. 

Books 

See under Mythology. 


NUDITY. The climate of the Indian peninsula serves to favour nudity, and 
nudist tribes have been in existence in India from time immemorial. But 
besides the nakedness imposed by climatic conditions, nudism in India 
often has a religious significance and is practised even in extremely cold 
regions. 

There is a great mass of theory behind the cult of nudity. Often nakedness 
is merely symbolical of renunciation of the world, a negation of the common 
values of conventional life, and a triumph over the needs of the physical body. 
But there is a deeper significance than just that. Clothing, it is believed, 
contaminates and impairs the innate potencies of men and women. Complete 
nudity is regarded in some sects as most conducive to the effective operation 
of ceremonial worship. All the powers engendered during the ritual acts are 
diffused in a natural manner around the body without any impediment, 
and serve to augment the efficacy of the rite and give force and direction to 
the sacrifice. Where a covering is necessary the permissible vestment is a 
garment of leaves or bark, but this being sometimes impracticable, a simple 
unstitched cotton cloth is allowed for draping the lower part of the body. The 
head, torso and feet must remain uncovered. 

The Indian ascetics (see Kalyaiia) whom the astonished Greeks referred 
to as gymnosophists or ‘naked philosophers’ may have been any one of the 
several ancient sects for whom nudity was obligatory. The Jain Digambaras 
or ‘sky-clad’, as well as the Nirgrantha ascetics who take all the Jam vows, 
are also nudists. The Kapalikas and other Saivite, Sakta and Tantrik groups, 
often go about completely nude. Innumerable lesser sects and yogic cultiste 
who observe nudism in private, are scattered throughout the length an 
breadth of India. One of the most extraordinary features of the Kumbha- 
mela* at Allahabad, is a procession of naked sadhus. 

Sometimes a taboo is placed on male nudity, particularly in the presence 
of the opposite sex, for it was once commonly believed that if * 
looked upon the nakedness of a man (even if he were her husband) he woidd 
lose his virility. An old Indian legend relates how the divine nymph Urva^i 
became the wife of Pururavas on condition that she never saw him unclothed 
as she would cease to love him if she did. The heavenly companions of 
Urvaii resolved to secure her return to them and beguiled Pururavas into 
suddenly leaving his bed at night and in a flash of lightning c; ose 

naked to his wife, who thereupon abandoned her husband, for she 
he would now no longer be able to satisfy her. 
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Female nudity on the other hand is universally recognized as havW 
beneficial effect on all things. It enlivens the procreative powers of the mal * 
stimulates nature, and pleases the gods. The sight of a beautiful nude brine* 
good luck, and averts the evil eye, since the goddess of Fortune and Beautv 
resides in her body. In the past during certain festive seasons, public women 
in rural areas used to be unrobed and worshipped. In many tribal cults ” 
nude goddess is given a prominent place in the pantheon. For instance, the 
tutelary godling* of the non-Aryan Daitya people was Koffavi (or Kotori) 
meaning ‘naked woman’. Certain Tantrik sects worship nude women iii 
rites like kumarl-puja and chakra-puja. In such cases the woman is looked 
upon as the incarnation of Prakriti, the female principle of the universe. She 
is regarded with profound veneration, as if one were pondering on the un¬ 
fathomable mysteries of nature or the cosmic spirit. The ritual nudity of the 
yoginl has an intrinsically mystic significance, and maithuna (sexual inter¬ 
course) has no ritual value if the nudity of the woman does not suggest the 
revelation of a cosmic mystery to the devotee. 

The term nagna expresses both nudeness as well as a girl growing into 
womanhood. It is a girl at such an age who forms the object of Tantrik 
devotion [see stripuja). When Krishna stole the clothes of the gopls he made 
them come to him nude, to indicate that they were emancipated from the 
bonds of family and society. 

In accordance with an age-old belief a nude female assists the operations 
of nature. The rain-making dance of the Rajbansi tribe.of Cooch Bihar is 
performed in the nude, accompanied by obscene gestures and salacious 
language. During the rain-making rites among the kshattriya* Kapu tribe 
of Madras, a small clay image is carried from door to door by girls who sing 
ribald songs. Each householder pours a little water on the image, and 
periodically the girls lift their skirts, expose themselves, and pass water as 
they stand. Observers report similar practices in other parts of India. 
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o: zero; symbol of Nuriya or nothingness which comprises all things. It is the 
absence of all and the presence of All. 
i; the number of divinity, of the lihga, of the sun, signifying brightness, 
light, unity, wisdom. 

2: the number of the moon, symbolized by the eyes, nostrils, breasts, testes, 
the right and left sides, and by the two genders. 

3: the triad, a blessed number, exemplified in the perfect triangle; it is a 
vision of divinity for all mankind; a father, mother and child triad. 

4: a perfect number in a higher plane. ‘As the cow requires four feet, so the 
sacrifice must have four Vedas and four priests.’ 

5: a symbol reducing much diversity to meaningful measure. The whole 
'Pancha' series of things e.g. pancha-tattva, paiicha-gavya, etc. Also, the 
hand. 

6: a lesser variant of two and three, symbolized by the six systems of 
philosophy. 

7; the number of the planets, the seven holy fishis, it is a number requiring 
deep study. 

8: a deeply mystical number; the key to the fatality behind events. 

9: the triune trinity, a number of ascending wisdom, symbolized by the nine 
orifices of the human body. 

10: the cosmic number, perfectly prefigured in the ten avataras of Vishnu. 
11: an unlucky number, an augury of misfortune whenever it appears. 

12: the highest of the lesser series of numbers, comprehending all others. 

17: a mystical number of ascent and sanctification. There are 17 chariots in 
the vajapeya race and 17 steps on the yupa. 

18: a number of completeness, typified in the 18 parvas of the Mahdbhdrata, 
the 18 days of the Great Battle, the 18 akshauhinis, or battalions, that 
participated in it; the 18 chapters of the Bhagavadgita. 

34; a composite number; it appears in the Rigvedic hymn, denoting the 
sun, moon, the five planets, and the 27 nakshatras or asterisms. 

84: a higher synthesis of numbers consisting of the number of planets (7) 
multiplied by the signs of the zodiac (12). An important number for 
Saivites, who often ‘count’ by measures of 84, e.g. 10,084. 

108: another mystical number comprising the seven planets and the two 
phases of the moon, i.e. 9', multiplied by the 12 signs of the zodiac, 
and symbolizing the whole heavens. There are said to be 108 shrines of 
special sanctity, 108 Upanishads, 108 beads in the Saivite rosary. 
padma : one thousand billion, used to indicate the number of gold ingots that 
constituted the treasure of Kubera, god of wealth. No kingdom on earth 
can ever have more than this treasure. 
parardha : ‘other half’, said to be the highest number, which is the figure one 
followed by 17 zeros, multiplied by itself 17 times. 
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NUMERALS. The- origin of our present system of numerical notation is 
hidden in almost impenetrable obscurity. The science of reckoning was of 
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a lmnwn to all the great civilizations of the past. The Babylonians fn* 
Simple, had an efficient system of computing that enabled them to deal 
“Sly complex astronomical calculations, while the arithmetical system 
”, the Mayas of Central America was, according to Lissner a piece of „at ive 
tagennity Which central Europe never matched (V, p. 268). 

s The a etnal method of notation in use among the ancients vaned consider, 
ablv. The decimal system was known in Ancient Egypt. One stroke signified 
1 two strokes 2, nine strokes 9; ten was represented by a fresh symbol, and 
t^o such symbols denoted 20, and so on up to 100 which was represented by 
vet another symbol. Other cultures employed the duodecimal system, 
reckoning by twelves (as in our reckoning of hours), still others by the vigesi¬ 
mal system, reckoning by twenties (as in our scores), or the sexagesimal by 
sixties (a system used in Babylonia and still retained in our reckoning 0 f 
minutes and seconds); and some by the centesimal, or hundreds. The Greeks 
and Romans used letters of the alphabet as numerals, as did the Hebrews 
and Arabs. In Java and Sumatra 'word numerals’ were widely employed; 
a word was used to denote a number, the word for ‘eyes’ expressed the num¬ 
ber two, the word for ‘teeth’ the number thirty-two, and so on. 

In India, no script known to contain numerals is found until the time of 
ASoka (3rd century bc) in whose Kharoshthi inscriptions some numerals can 
be seen in the form of primitive vertical marks for one, two, four and five. 
There are also separate and independent signs for the larger figures and 
multiples of ten. More developed forms of these figures have been found in 
the inscriptions of the Sakas, Parthians and Kushans, between the first 
century bc and the second century ad. The further evolution of notation 
was facilitated by the adoption of Brahml numerals, which were introduced 
into India from a right to left script of West Asian origin, and which are 
believed to be derived from the hieroglyphic-like notation of Egyptian 
Demotic or Hieratic. Each of them uses nineteen symbols for the numbers 1 
to 100, and out of these nineteen symbols nine of the Brahml symbols 
resemble the corresponding symbol of the Demotic or Hieratic. 

In Brahml there were separate signs for the numbers from 1 to 9, and 
separate single signs for 10, 20, 30, 100, 200, etc., all independent of each 
other. Without place-value, without a zero, and with separate signs for the 
multiples of ten, these Indian numerals, as Needham points out, ‘were no 
improvement at all on the Greek and Hebrew alphabetical script’ (VI, p* I 2 )- 

Through their use by Buddhist mathematicians the Brahml numerals 
came to be known in Tibet where they underwent further modification. 
Indeed, some authorities hold that the actual numerals were originally 
invented in Tibet. It was one of these adapted forms that the Arabs later 
took over, and it was these so-called ‘Arabic’ numerals that they subsequently 
passed on to Europe. 

Two factors are fundamental to the system of numerical notation as 
employed throughout the world today, namely, (a) the place-value given to 
the digits and (b) the zero sign. Of these two factors place-value is by far ^h e 
more important. According to Needham, ‘The zero symbol, as part of the 
numerical system, never existed, and could not have come into being, 
without place-value’ (VI, p. 12), 
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Place-value was known in ancient Mesopotamia, for the Babylonians had 
what was practically a positioning system with base 60 (sexagesimal) 
instead of base io (decimal), and the zero sign was used by the Mayas of 
America in the first century ad. But it was the system combining these two 
factors as found in India that became the source of the modern numerical 
script and methods of computing. 

A tradition surviving from the time of the Abbasid Caliphate ascribes the 
invention of the zero and place-value to the Hindu people. Actually, research 
on the subject is by no means complete and the full story of the development 
of these revolutionary concepts is not yet known. Neither place-value nor 
the zero sign was in use or known in India before the sixth century a d (I, p. 
120), whereas in China (late Chou) a place-value system, without any symbol 
for zero had been in existence for several centuries before it became known 
in India. Long before the third century ad the Chinese had developed ‘a 
fundamental decimal place-value system’ (VI, p. 12). Chinese counting 
boards on which their calculations were made, indicated place value by the 
position of the beads or counters, leaving a blank space as a sign for what 
was subsequently represented by the zero. 

It is significant that the term later employed to convey the zero-idea in 
Sanskrit was the word iunya, meaning emptiness, ‘just as if it were des¬ 
cribing the empty spaces on the Chinese counting boards (VI, p. 13). For 
this space the dot symbol was used, as is still done in the Sarada script of 
Kashmir. It is just as likely that the ‘void* of Tao mysticism, no less than the 
‘nothingness’ of Buddhist philosophy, contributed to the zero symbol. 

There is nothing at present to indicate where the idea of combining the 
place-value with the zero was conceived. The sixth-century inscriptions in 
Cambodia and Sumatra (the rendezvous of the two great cultural streams of 
India and China), the disputable Baroda and Ganga inscriptions, the spurious 
copperplates on which some records containing numbers have been preserved, 
have all been successively taken up and discarded as inconclusive. 

No one knows who invented the system. No one knows the city or place 
of its discovery, least of all the nationality of its discoverer. But it is estab¬ 
lished that it began to be generally known shortly after the flood-tide of 
foreign occupation of north-west India between the sixth and ninth centuries 
ad. This region had been dominated for seven hundred years by ‘barbarian’* 
foreigners whose sphere of contact extended as far as Alexandria. 

A remarkable fact is that in South India the old Brahmi system continued 
to prevail for centuries, with separate signs for 10, 20, 30, 100, 1000, etc., 
and the new method was not adopted until post-British times when it was 
introduced, through the medium of English, into the Tamil, Malayalam, 

Kannada and Telugu areas (I, p. 120). , T j* 

When the Arabs entered India they took over the Indian notation with 
place-value and zero. They accepted it as one of the contributions of Hindu 
genius. Later scholars accepted the Hindu derivation on the basis of this 
tradition. Only fresh critical and historical investigation on the subject^ or 
a chance archaeological or literary ‘find’ will provide a solution for these 
interesting academic problems. Words like hmdasa, once thought to derive 
from Hind, are now known to be actually from the Persian andazah, meaning 
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x i:,,.;/* tlip Hindu science of arithmetic, is known * 
measure; . the £ n o n ls a nskrit vernacular of northern India. And it j! 
have originated fe s t0 Ind j a do not necessarily indicate India 

alS ° and Kushans. as well as the territo^ 

TXral Asia Hinterindia, Oceanic India, and often vaguely ‘the East 1 . 
Although from force of habit the conventional belief still persists that the 
zero sign, as an integral factor of the place-value system, came from India, the 
fact is that no one knows where it actually ongmated. One thing is beyond 
dispute and that is that ‘behind the Hindu numerals as the West sub¬ 
sequently knew them, there lay 2,000 years of place-value in China’ (Vi, 

P- 15 )- 
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NUMISMATICS. There is no evidence that the art of making coins in India 
had any indigenous tradition.. It seems to have been acquired from foreigners 
at every important stage of its development. 

Trade in ancient India was carried on by barter, and if exchange were ever 
required for domestic purposes, shells and seeds were used. The cowrie shell 
[varala or kakini ) continued to be in use in many parts of rural India till 
comparatively recent times, and the names of the gunja berry [rati), the kasu 
berry (karsha), the bean [masha], the hemp seed (sana), the pana (a bundle or 
‘packet’ of vegetables sold as a unit), which were given to later coins, preserve 
the elements of this primitive numismatic period. 

Gold was plentiful in India and was used for higher currency; according 
to Herodotus the Achaemenians received their annual tribute of 360 talents 
from their Indian province in the form of gold dust or ingots. It was from the 
Achaemenians that the Indians now learnt the art of making coins from pieces 
of silver and copper of recognized weight and fineness. These early coins are 
punch-marked, so called because the designs are not made by a single 
impression covering the whole face, but by separate punchings or stampings 
impressed irregularly on the surface of the metal when hot. 

A great deal can be learnt from the designs impressed on coins, and on 
the first punch-marked Mauryan coins from the third century bc onwards 
we find frequent representations of Persian symbols such as the sun (wor- 
shipped by the Zoroastrians and seldom appearing in Hindu symbolism)# 
a branch or twig (untraceable in Hinduism but related to the sacred branch 
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of haoma), a bull (Mitliraic), and a chatty a (representing the sacred Mount 
Mouru of the Avesta). 

These early punch-marked coins were the satamana, nishka, masha (<t 
mashaka), karshapana (or pana), and (anka (this latter named after the 
'mallet' with which the metal was punched), cacli of varying weights. 
The name karshapana (the weight of a ‘packet’ of berries) is derived from 
the word karsha, ‘berry’, which is thought to be of Mesopotamian origin, 
and of which a relic survives in the Tamil word kdsn. In modern times it was 
merged with the Portuguese word caixa, and inherited by the English as 
‘cash’. 

With the advent of the Greeks in India the art of coin-making took a 
considerable step forward, and it is only after the Greek period that we hud 
coins and intaglio gems, beautifully designed, of chaste and elegant execu¬ 
tion, of uniform fineness and weight, and with the names of rulers clearly 
marked on them. 

The coins of the Bactrian Greeks were of extraordinary beauty and work¬ 
manship, those of Demetrius (c. 185 bc), Eucratides (c. 171 bc) and Anti- 
machus (c. 168 BC) being amongst the finest in the world. 'I lie artistic 
excellence of these coins has never been surpassed in India and they set a new- 
standard that ‘revolutionized Indian numismatics’ (VI, p. 57)- The y were of 
Attic quality, based on the obolos, stater and drachma, of silver and copper, 
and the names of some of them have passed into the Indian languages, rroin 
the Greek drachma comes the names of the Sanskrit coin, dramma, which 
in the ApabhramSa (Middle Indian) speech became damdi, a com of insigni¬ 
ficant value. Some philologists hold that although the popular English 
swearword, damn, is derived from the Latin damnum, in its sense of damning 
someone, as ‘Damn him!’, it is derived from the Indian damdi in the sense 
of something ‘not being worth a damn’, or of one ‘not caring a damn thus 
making it an expression of Anglo-Indian provenance not more than a century 

° r The*Indians were never able to fashion good coins, and made no attempt 
to perfect the art. The best products were for the most part inexpert imita¬ 
tions of Greek, and later, Roman, workmanship. In certain parts of ti c 
country Indian kings took the simple expedient of importing coins wholesale 

and sometimes restriking them. . . 

During the following Kushan ascendency in the north-west many varieties 
of Roman coins came into India, and the Kushan corns of gold, silver and 
copper were themselves based on Roman models. The dinar came: fromi the 
Roman denar-ms. and the name of the gold com suvariya, beautiful co our 
came from the excellence of the metal used. From the fact that Kusha 
coins bore an image {ri*pd) of some kind, as distinct from the plain metal 
or indistinct designs of Indian workmanship, they were known as 
%paka, which by the Gupta period was applied to a particular coin, and has 

C °Numismat)c ofSperiod gives an inkfing of the extent of trade 

relations between Rome and India. Huge hoards of gold 

not onlv in the ports and coastal areas of India, but weU in the interior. 1 nese 

Sidu^finds o P f six hundred gold and one thousand one hundred silver 
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«Yiorf fmm ‘Dots full’ and ‘coolie loads’ of coins, mostly belonging to 

. >4 and Tiberius (c* D 15), when trade had 
Roman coins of the period after Septim.us Severus c. a d 
Srttagta to dwindle and are scarce, although there is one hoard belonging to 

tte toTof Arcadius and Honorius (ad 395). and a few scattered specimens 
rf thT later emperors of the Western and Eastern empires, including Anas- 

‘^here is ‘a’story! relate^by^he^ traveller Cosmas Indicopleustes (sixth 
century ad) of a Persian and a Roman at the court of the king of Ceylon. 
The Persian spoke at length of the greatness of his country, and when he had 
done the taciturn Roman merely produced an aureus and handed it to the 
king for his inspection and asked him to compare it with a Persian coin. 
It was a conclusive argument, for the excellence of the Roman coin showed a 
universal superiority, a coin being a symbol of civilization, since it needs art 
to design it, science to manufacture it, and confidence to give it currency. 

Foreign influence on Indian numismatics continued till the Guptas, who 
began to make coins of fine quality. But the origin of Gupta work has been 
placed at a time when this dynasty was in close contact with the Kushans, 
'whose eastern Panjab coins they copied’ (IV, p. 29). 

The later history of Indian numismatics shows an indigenous line of 
development, and coins were produced in large quantities by local rulers in 
* all parts of the country. India knew several ‘golden’ ages, notably during the 
zenith of Chola power, when no silver was used for any large transactions, 
the currency for this purpose being only in gold. The rich Muslim kingdoms 
of the Deccan often used gold currency, of which the little gold ‘pagoda’ (so 
called because a pagoda was stamped upon it) of Golkanda was the most 
famous. The Moghul period saw many ups and downs, but it was also in a 
way a ‘golden’ age for the European traders and officials of the time, and the 
prospect of ‘shaking the pagoda tree’ became the chief lure of the East for 
many of these soldiers of fortune. 
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NYAYA. one of the six orthodox systems of Hindu philosophy, first formu¬ 
lated by the philosopher Gautama (?45o bc-?ad ioo) (or Gotama), in his 
Nyaya-sutra. The son of a priest he was born in northern Bihar, and spent 
most of his life in a hermitage with his wife Ahalya and only son. Because of 
his deep contemplative studies Gautama was also known as Dirghatapas 
(dlrgha-tapas, ‘long-penance’), and from his habit of walking with eyes 
downcast wrapt in deep thought, as Akshapada {aksha-pdda, ‘eye-footed’). 
Gautama is regarded as the father of Indian logic and the Aristotle of Hindu 
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thought. Other famous philosophers of the Nyaya school are Vatsyayana 
and GangeSa. The traditional application of the teachings of Nyaya was best 
preserved in Tibet, where in the great monastic universities of Lhasa the 
student used to devote four years to its study. 

Nyaya signifies ‘going into’ a subject, or analysis, and is thus opposed to 
the Samkhya* or synthetic mode of speculation. It is concerned primarily 
with logic*, the processes of ratiocination and the laws of thought, as well 
as with epistemology, and leans heavily on reasoning by analogy. It lays 
down the basic principles of discussion and analysis, and formulates an 
elaborate scheme of inference by means of the syllogism*. It exposes the 
stratagems of controversy, and lists the common fallacies of thought. The 
Nyaya system endowed Hindu philosophy with a rich vocabulary of philoso¬ 
phical and especially logical terms. Nyaya is also called Tarka-vidya, science 
of reason, and Vdda-vidya, science of discussion. It should be borne in mind 
that though primarily concerned with logical techniques, logic is but one of 
the subjects with which it deals. 

Nyaya teaches that ignorance is the root of all suffering and rebirth, and 
that only complete knowledge ( jnana) of the true nature of things will bring 
apavarga or deliverance. Error is thus seen to be the cause of pain, and eradi¬ 
cation of error is the goal of man. Nyaya claims to help in distinguishing the 
true redeeming knowledge from the false, and provides a means of acquiring 
this knowledge, through the processes of logical thought which is the main 
road to wisdom. The naiydyika or follower of Nyaya, must be willing to 


admit as true whatever is established by reason. . 

Nyaya recognizes sixteen categories* which in their various relationships 
are employed to explain the universe. They are (i) pramdna, the means by 
which knowledge* is obtained; (2) prameya, or the object of knowledge. The 
other fourteen categories relate to logic and the syllogism, but have acquired 
in the course of time a different connotation from that given to them in 
the early works on the subject; (3) samsaya, doubt; (4) prayojana, purpose; 
te.) avayava, the members of a syllogism*; (6) dnshtdnta, familiar example; 
7 siddhdnta, established tenet; (8) tarka, confutation; (9 ) nirnaya, ascertain¬ 
ment; (10) vdda, discussion; (11) jalpa, controversy (12) vitanda.cml, 
(x 3 ) hetvdbhasa, fallacy; (14) chhala, equivocation; (15) jah, similarity, 
(16) nigraha-sthdna, disagreement in principle. , ,, 

The Nyaya-sutra makes very casual reference to God, who is defined 
one of a class of souls, albeit the chief of that class. The original doctrine may 
have been atheistic. The later theism of the Nyaya school is generally of 
Saivite inspiration. 


I. Ballantyne, J. R. Lectures on the Nyaya Philosophy, Allahabad, 1849. 

TT Tha G N. The Nyaya-sutras of Gautama , 3 vols., 1912. _ 

III. Keith, A. B. Indian Logic and Atomism: The Nyaya and Vaiseshika Sys 

IV. Randle, H. N. Indian Logic in the Early Schools, London, 1930. 


NYMPHS In Hindu mythology the celestial nymph or apsara (ap-sara, 
35 % a personification of the mists or clouds in the form of a beauteous 
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- t , nn oTpat Dart in the Vedas although a few of them are 
damsel. A P sa T r ^.f ay roto 5 pe Rambha, appeared at the Churning of the '' 

mentioned. Thei p yP > asuras would espouse her Indra took her ' 
Ocean, but smce nerther go* nor «sum ^ ^ ^ ^ er 

propertj^o^Uwdwellers of paradise and dispensed their delights to all. They 
property oi xnc u f. f the onndharvas or divine musicians. 

W U 5he Pur5nr™verS ga^s or poups of apsaras are named and their 
number is variously given as a few dozen to severalmillion. They are spoken 
olTswLauu (» « ««?»», 'celestial females') and sumad-atmaja, pleasure 
daughter f and heavenly courtesans. Heroes who fall m battle recerve- their 
Saces as a reward. They are fond of dancing and gambhng and to those 
who win their grace they grant good fortune m di« and other games of 
rharipp Thpv arp frPP with thp|^ f^YCUIo cvHvI uil\ t 111011 tO lUclQllCSS 

and distraction with their voluptuous charms. ...... 

The gods sometimes send down apsaras to lure from their intentions such 
ambitious mortals and holy sages who by austerities and self-abnegation 
would presume to aspire to divine powers. Sometimes they voluntarily 
consort with men. Several epic heroes and heroines had apsara mothers o.g 
Drupada, father of Draupadi; Droiia the famous archer; l ritha, wife of 
Pandu and mother of Arjuna. 

Chief among the apsaras are: Rambha, the first among nymphs, who 
emerged at the Churning of the Ocean. She became the mistress of Nala- 
kubara, son of Kubera, and was ravished by Ravana even though she pleaded 
with him saying she was the wife of another. Rambha was sent by Indra to 
distract Visvamitra from his penances, but the sage, already regretting his 
amorous encounter with Menaka, another apsara, caused Rambha to be 
turned into stone, and thus she remained petrified for a thousand years. She 
afterwards took part in the seduction of the demon Sumbha*; Tilottama, 
originally a brahmin woman who once committed the offence of bathing at 
an improper time and was condemned to be reborn an apsara. Tilottama’s 
most famous exploit was her share in the destruction of the daily a Sumbha 
and his brother; Ghritachi, seduced the sages Vyasa and Bnaradvaja*. 
Through her the Paurava king Raudrasva became the father of ten sons, 
and likewise through her Visvakarman became the progenitor of many 
mixed castes and tribes; Urvasi* tempted the gods Mitra and Yaruna and 
many others, and married Pururavas; Menaka was sent to beguile the sago 
Visvamitra* and through him became the mother of Sakuntala*; Alambusha 
achieved the seduction of Dadhicha son of the rishi Atharvan*, Pramlocha 
of the sage Kandu*, Asruvindumati of Yayati*, and Janapadi worked her 
wiles on the sage Saradvant son of Gotama*. 

Books 

See under Mythology. 

NYSA (or Nysaea), the name of an ancient tribe inhabiting the region to 
the north-west of India between the Kophen (Kabul) and Indus rivers. It is 
generally acknowledged that they were of Greek origin, although the prob¬ 
lem of how they happened to settle in that remote area has not yet been 
satisfactorily resolved. 
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According to Greek tradition the north-west regions of India were invaded 
and conquered by their legendary deities Heracles and Dionysus long before 
Alexander. The god Dionysus (also called Nysaeus) was supposed to have 
taken his revelling company across Asia Minor, and even ventured as far 
;is India, and the panthers with which he is often represented are symbolical 
of these eastern travels. According to Arrian the tribe of Sivi {see Usinara) 
were among those who claimed descent from the members of Heracles’ 
expedition. The Scythian hill-fort of Aornus was remembered during 
Alexander’s campaign as the strategic citadel that even Heracles had failed 
to take. Alexander attached the greatest importance to its capture, and 
Greek chronicles describe its storming and downfall at great length. 

Scholars are generally agreed that the Greeks were known to India before 
Alexander’s time. From numismatic and other evidence Bhandarkar deduces 
the presence of a Greek colony in an outlying district of north-western 
India about 550 bc (I, p. 29). The Nysaeans may have represented one such 
small migration, a tiny outpost of Greek people who cherished their own heri¬ 
tage. They called a mountain not far from their city by the name of Meros, 
‘thigh’, in commemoration of Dionysus’ birth, which may have been the 

origin of Mount Meru of Hindu mythology. 

Nysa was one of several autonomous principalities in the north-west that 
Alexander found flourishing in his day, and the only one in that hostile area 
where he found the atmosphere conciliatory and even familiar. Arrian 
records that Nysa was a non-Indian oligarchic state with a governing body 
of three hundred members presided over by a polemarch named Acuphis. 
The deputation from Nysa who came to offer tribute to Alexander told him 
that they were the descendants of the companions of Dionysus, who founded 
their city, that they cultivated the ivy and the vine sacred to him, which 
grew nowhere else in the region, that they had Greek customs and worshipped 
Greek gods. The Greeks ‘experienced a keen joy of recognition and gladly 
accepted them as kinsmen, and the Nysaean warriors on their moimtain 
horses willingly joined the Macedonian, and followed him to battle in the 

Pl An S other h tribe n of ^domiciled Greeks, the Branchidae are ako mentioned by 
Strabo and Plutarch as having welcomed Alexander m north-west In . 
They we?e descended from a hierophant of the temple of Apollo in Ionia 
andtfieir forefathers had surrendered the temple treasure to Xerxes when he 
invaded the country. Because of the odium in which their deed w^ held by 
their fellow Greeks they joined Xerxes on his return to Persia. Xer 
settied them in a small town in Sogdiana where their descendants were 
found by the Macedonians. They welcomed the conqueror 
their citv to him, but Alexander not wishing to bring upon himself the cu s 
S apoUo by accepting their friendship sacked their city and slew all the 

inhabitants. 
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OBSEQUIES In the Sanskrit texts the term antyeshfi refers to the ‘final* 
sacrifice the last samskdra or sacrament in the life of the Hindu, performed 
to give peace to the spirit of the recently departed and to enable it to join 
• 'TVi a lawbooks and other ZZlTltlS, especially the Garuda-Purana 

its ancesiuio. — ■ , * ' JT . , 

have much to say about the ars moriendi and the funeral ntes. There is no 

consistency in the ritual and in fact a great deal of confusion exists both in 
the lawbooks and in practice. The final rites are divided into four parts: 
(a) the ante-mortem rites over the dying, ( b) the rites attending the disposal 
of the body, (c) the rites to help the preta or spirit to become a pitri or an¬ 
cestor, and [d) the rites devoted to the pitri. 

The antyeshti ceremonies thus start somewhat before the actual decease. 
When it is felt that the end is approaching, the dying person is carried in 
his cot to a clear spot on sandy soil and placed in the proximity of three fires, 
and sacred passages are recited until the spirit has left the body. Often the 
hand of the dying man is tied to the tail of a cow in the belief that his soul 
when released will be led to heaven; a few leaves of the sacred tulsi plant are 
placed in the other hand and a little pancha-gavya (a mixture of the five 
products of the cow*) is poured into his mouth. 

In some localities it is considered unlucky for a man to die in his cot, since 
he will be condemned to carry it about with him in the next world, so he is 
placed on the ground during his last moments. In Bengal, what is not very 
euphemistically known as ‘ghat-murder’ sometimes takes place, when the 
dying man is carried to a ghat or river bank, and the lower half of the cot 
in which he is lying is immersed in the water, so that he generally dies of 
exposure or is drowned by the wavelets that ripple over his face. 

Early forms of body-disposal included exposure to birds and the elements, 
by leaving the corpse in an elevated place or by hanging it from a tree; burial 
in a cave; water burial by throwing the body into the sea or river; burial in 
the earth; and cremation. According to the Rig-veda burial in the earth was 
the earlier form (VII, p. 348), and a hymn in the Rig-veda describes such a 
burial rite, but by the middle of the Vedic period cremation became prevalent, 
and remains the recognized method of corpse-disposal today. Infants, yogis, 
sadhus, and a few others are still usually buried and not burned. Cremation is 
practised because it is believed that as long as the physical body exists the 
spirit lingers near it, and cannot get a new body until the physical body is 
utterly consumed. 

The next stage is the cremation of the body. Here again there is no uniform 
procedure, and details vary greatly from place to place. The following com¬ 
posite picture gives particulars, of which some are not universally observed, 
and others now obsolete: 

(а) sacred verses are recited to revive the corpse. When these have failed to 
bring it back to life, the. priest by word or gesture announces death; 

(б) professional mourners, if they are hired, gather round the deceased with 
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dishevelled hair, disordered garments and dust be-sprinkled bodies and set 
up a doleful wailing, shrieking, sobbing and beating of breasts in measured 
time. Formerly in some parts of India the widow used to collect and preserve 

her tears in a little phial; . . 

( c \ the corpse is washed, the hair and nails cut, and it is dressed m a new 
garment and adorned with jewels. The thumbs are tied together to signify 
that its activities are at an end; the big toes are also tied together lest the 

ghost should walk back to the land of the living, ,, 

id) it is then laid on a bullock-cart, or carried on a stretcher on the shoulders 
of relatives, followed by mourners who chant aloud the sacred names of 
Rama Hari and other gods, till they reach the smasana or cremation ground, 
which'is generally near a ghat or river bank. A piece of wood is dragged on 
* ground “She corpL on the way to the burial ground, to operate 
the tracks' made by the corpse, to prevent him from retummg by the same 

U )'LrivingTtUrfrit the : attendants rest the feet of the corpse in the river, 
and set up the p^re,'wealthy mourners using sandalwood, poorer peope 

using some cheaper fuel; t this stage and no t earlier, and it is 

(g) the mourners circumambulate the pile with left side tow ^ ^ 
a withershins direction °““eased would now he down beside her 

KS^ ~ Ct: pUe^and it 

Sleter place'a^the living. The practice of burning widows f 
suttee) may have been a perversion of' t ^ c ^ 0 ^ day)> ^ the face and 
(i) a cow is sacnficed (this is seldom * ’ tu m of the animal. The kid- 

parts of the body of the deceased (II., p. 447 ) > his bow used to be 

of the corpse, recited mantrasi and ^ a § small ball of dry cowdung 

(l) the corpse is now deprived of ] chie{ mourner walks around the 
is placed on its belly or breast, th. d { an earthen 

co^se three times and on 0 ' T 

veil carried by him. to deceased delivers a blow on to 

deceased. In some cases the ddest Kin ^ a torch which has-been 

S^ri" o rubbing sticks or at a sacred fire, and with to 

^nacSSa—' 





airs to the atmosphere, his thoughts to the moon, his ear to the heaven* 
his body to the earth, his ego to the ether, his hair and head to the plant* 

and trees, his blood and seed to the waters, 

(n) the Atharva-Veda mentions the custom in which women dance around 
the funeral pyre with their hair loosened; they beat their breasts and wail 
and taking up handfuls of dust from the ground cover themselves with it; ’ 

(o) after the flesh has been consumed by the fire the mourning party returns 
home, the youngest leading and the others following in order of their age 
Each person present is given seven pebbles which he drops on the way 0 n e 
by one with his left hand without looking back. Since spirits are notoriously 
poor counters and cannot resist counting, the intention is to keep them occupied 
each night counting the pebbles and so prevent them from returning home; 

( p ) on reaching home the mourners bathe, ceremonially purify themselves] 
offer libations of water and kindle a fire, reciting mantras the while; 

(q) a day or two after the funeral the chief mourner returns to the pyre and 
ceremonially sprinkles the dead ashes with water. The unburnt bones and 
ashes are collected and buried in a pit or emptied into a river. Part of the 
ashes may later be thrown into the Ganges, especially at Hardwar, Banaras 
or Allahabad. Gandhi’s ashes were thrown into the waters of all the sacred 
rivers of India. 

(r) certain water plants and a female frog were sometimes left where the body 
had been cremated in order to appease the burnt plot of earth. 

Next come the rites to help the preta. After the physical body is destroyed, 
the subtle body has nothing to depend on; it exists as a preta or spirit, and if 
not helped by rites becomes a bliuta, ghost or demon, and wanders restlessly 
about, or joins the demon train of Siva. Dr Evans-Wentz quotes the case of a 
European planter in the jungles of India whose uneasy ghost was successfully 
laid to rest only by satisfying his craving for whisky. He had been addicted 
to it in his lifetime, and although the villagers were religiously opposed to 
intoxicants they purchased the liquor and poured the contents over the grave 
with a regular sacrificial ritual in order to appease his spirit (IV, p. xli). 

This part of the antyeshti ceremonies is also called preta-karma, i.e. rites 
performed to give peace to or provide a body for the preta. The ultimate 
intention of this rite is to enable the preta to become one of the pitris or 
ancestors, and to join the other pitris in their heavenly abode. These rites 
are devoted only to the preta and are considered amangala (inauspicious) 
and should not be confused with the subsequent sraddha* ceremonies, 
which are mangala (auspicious). 

While the rites for providing the preta with a ‘body’ are being carried out, 
the preta is fed and looked after in several curious ways. For instance, the 
chief mourner grows nine kinds of grain in an earthen vessel. This vessel of 
sprouted grain, along with another vessel of water and a dish of rice, is 
placed in the room of the deceased, and over them is hung a thread suspended 

om the ceding. The thread serves as a means of descent for the preta to 
come down and refresh himself during the ten days following his demise 
while his new body is being formed. 

The development of the preta’s new body is assisted by the ceremony 
known as the saptn^t-karana, ‘pinda ritual’, generally performed as follows: 
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(a) On the first day after death a round ball of rice or flour moistened with 
milk and water and known as the pinda is offered to the preta. The preta 
feeds on this and gets the rudiments of a frame, and on subsequent days he is 
fed with a pinda each day, and slowly acquires arms, legs, organs, and so on 
till the tenth day, when the pinda gives him nourishment for a head, so that 

he now has a complete body. , 

(b) On the eleventh day four pots are filled with a mixture of sesame, perfume 
and water. One is for the preta, one for his dead father, one for the grand¬ 
father, and one for the great-grandfather of the preta. If the father is alive 
the order is stepped back one generation. The contents of the preta s water- 
not is then poured into the other three. 

(c) Four pindas are also prepared for the above. The Veche rule is that there 
can be ‘no fourth pinda’, i.e. there must be pindas for only three, the hall for 
the preta is therefore mixed with the pindas of the other three, so a y 

(^Hereafter™che great-grandfather of the preta is promoted and classed 
among the^half mythical manus, and the preta, along with his father and 

srsss :^o" t : T d wes 

about in the air’ vtSs’of te basic 

ceremony depending on the sex, age. caste, of the deceased, and the relation¬ 
ship of the mourner and deceased and so on. absence q{ a corpse> as in 
The antyeshti ritual can be ^arned out t^ ^ a {af country , 

the case of a man drowned, or killed mb * not ava ilable. A man 

or eaten by wild animals, and w ose y whQm the {unera j rites have been 
erroneously supposed to bedead -^ d special resurrection and rebirth 

held, is treated as dead on between a woman’s legs 

c^ive^^^oTa^Hindu child’s’development arejiko performed, although 

h^qu^k succession. He is then remamed to h,s wrfe. 

»/«»• “ VoL IV ’ 

°!«. o-*. <**«■ '“ d Ed - 

I949 L U V W The Atharvavedic Civilization, Nagpur, 1959- 

v. Karambe^v 0 ,spi,f. UW- 
vn. f&££ l c%.) Tkt rm A*. *«-**■ 

OCCULTISM. India has XryMS. before they 

became Hindus^emselves, were amazed at the sorcerous arts of the ravi^ 
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ians and aborigines. In the writings of the Ancient Greeks such as the w 0r w 
of Hecateus of Miletus (500 bc) and Ctesias (400 bc), and in the sen? 
legendary lives of Alexander the Great and Apollonius of Tyana, India w 
described in terms of miracles and occult wonders. Muslim travellers and 
later, medieval European writers, perpetuated this fabled tradition, 
did not abate even after the West became more intimately acquainted with 
India. The fact that it persists to this day is evidence of the deep-rooted and 
tenacious grip it has on the imagination of mankind. 

The metaphysical basis of all Hindu occultism is traceable to the Vedas 
and its practical application is found in the techniques of yoga. Hindu 
religion and mysticism on the one hand, and Hindu occultism and magic on 
the other are inextricably linked in the common tenor of their beliefs, which 
achieved their efflorescence in yoga and tantrism. Demonology, though 
condemned in the early portions of the Vedas, forms a substantial part of the 
Atharva-veda, which embodies pre-Aryan belief, and this, like all primitive 
faiths, presupposes a world of witchcraft, black magic and diabolism. 

The hierophant is a thaumaturge before he is a priest, and the powers of 
the sadhu, yogi, natha, ojha, odiyan, and all jadu-wallahs (magic-men) are 
in general held in great dread by the populace. Almost invariably their spells, 
charms and periapts are malignant and full of evil intent. Their magic is 
especially virulent when they work with something belonging to the victim: 
his bodily substance (hair, nails, excretions), symbol (footprint), shadow 
(they work on the string with which they have previously measured the 
shadow), or name (either written or intoned). Their feats of levitation, 
materialization and de-materialization, apports, burial alive, crossing rivers 
and streams in mid-air, creating the illusion of men and things, and acts of 
‘glamour’ like the mango trick, are believed to be done, if done at all, by 
intermediation of demons and elemental spirits. 

One branch of Ayurveda known as bhiita-vidyd, ‘demoncraft’, is devoted 
exclusively to the subject of diseases caused by diabolical agency. It des¬ 
cribes how spirits are made to plague individuals at the bidding of sorcerers, 
causing insanity, seizure ( grahu ), and similar mental disturbances. These 
again can only be cured by recourse to another sorcerer who by means of 
exorcism, propitiatory sacrifices and magic formulas, gets rid of the malady 
y rans erring it to a tree, animal, or man, or sending it back to its originator, 
turees and malefic devices are employed to eliminate a co-wife, kill a child 
mis mo er s womb, render a woman barren or a man impotent, cripple or 
maim a nv , or cause death. Scattered through the texts one finds recipes 
Sr the 1136 of snakes ’ scorpions, toads, bones, horn. 

• ’ ’ ee ’ ske ^’ sakva > human and animal excretions including 

urine, semen and menstrual fluid. 

+Ti^o 6 rtf )ara ^ ern ^L a and r ^ ua ^ the Indian magician are identical with 
thev allSawTh th fT rIdover - and P oint to the common fund from which 
beh Ti m , the menace of the moonl ess night and the full- 
often wear hlack robes and use a danda or magic rod. They 

and raw^neat 1 to "at? * f or . natural cleft in the earth and offer blood 
corpses and th P rpm?* * ,? tkonic elemental; or near cemeteries with 

of the dead to summon demons and obtain magical 
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powers; or at crossroads, which they regard as an axis munii, to attract the 
ghosts of felons, and evil and restless spirits. They perform human sacrifices 
when opportunity offers; enact the funeral rites of a living enemy in order to 
compass his death; make clay or wax images to torment a victim; believe in 
the power of the evil eye and of the curse; believe that demons can have 
congress with women; that evil spirits cannot cross water; that spirits cannot 
count; that witches can fly through the air. They believe in the baleful 
association of the black cat and the owl (the messenger of Nirriti); and the 
ill-starred destinies of the deformed, of the squint-eyed, and of twins. 

The recognized disciplines and training methods for acquiring occult 
proficiency in all its branches are to be found in yoga. The practitioner of the 
black arts no less than the aspirant to spiritual greatness is obliged to begin 
with an identical meditative and physical regimen. This includes breathing 
techniques, bodily postures and physical exercises of a special passive and 
interior nature. The incautious private student proceeds along the same path 
and it is here that he is likely to encounter the dangers always inherent in 
these ancient disciplines. These dangers lie in the spiritual no less than the 
physical sphere. 

Most yogic exercises, even the simplest, are unnatural and often definitely 
harmful. Their practice requires constant supervision on the part of the 
instructor and vigilance on the part of the pupil. The Gheranda-Samhita 
warns against the possibility of disease; and the Hatha-Yoga-Pradipikd 
states that ‘the experimenter will be killed if the exercises are not properly 
done’. Ernest Wood, author of several books on Yoga speaking of hatha 
yoga teachings says, ‘Many people have brought upon themselves incurable 
illness and even madness by practising them without providing the proper 
conditions of body and mind’. Respiratory and cardiac diseases, and ailments 


affecting the head, eyes, ears, nose, stomach, kidneys and genitals, are 
extremely common among yogis even of advanced grade. The long life and 

J ... - . . .. r 1 1 ~ fin+mnc 


superabundant vitality of the yogi is one of the most commonplace of fictions. 

Cultivation of respiratory techniques and the retention of the breath lor 
inner nprinrk enlarges the lung cells and weakens the heart. Standing on the 



quantitks of water and then regurgitating it again. These practices in 
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. . , rp thp mU cus membrane, impair the secret.on of the gastric 
the long run in J ur * tive proceS s and lead to general debility. Cleansing 

iter altcrnatel y through cach nos - ri ! untu water:flows 

the nose by drawing soft string up into one nostril and 

string back and forth, can do great 

V ff0Ugh “’L Hood Z* of the nose and inflame the sinuses. 

damage to the b higher forms or Hindu occultism 

■ The rSEE.'^ feature hr yoga training. The titillation of the anal centres 
is a very P™ 1 " , y ith turm eric stalks; regular and prolonged 

asm the cleansing of thcrectu dilation of the sphincter in 

“"^snoZe" exercte'tlnd to divert sexual Iceling from the sex organs. 
S^rTforms of tantric ritial do indeed prescribe submission of the chela to 
the passive role in homosexual relations with the guru. 

MoS dangerous is the extension of conscious control over the functions of 
the autonomic nervous system, which extends to breathing, body tem¬ 
perature ejaculation, pulse, circulation and digestion, and can cause serious 
^functioning of the related organs which are normally under automatic 

Other tricks prescribed for various purposes include sitting in a bowl of 
water and drawing up the water through the rectum or through the penis; 
or inserting a metal tube up the urethral canal; or by a slow contraction 
making both penis and testes disappear into the cavity so that the body has 
the appearance of a woman’s. The harmful effects of such exercises hardly 
need stressing. 

The prominence accorded to the erotic element is another notorious 
feature of Indian occultism. Phallicism plays a paramount role in many 
tantrik practices, and the worship of, or the preoccupation with the liiiga 
and yoni, and the genital and urethral functions, are brought to practical 
application in cultic rites, many of which are of such extreme perversity* as 
to be acceptable only to psychopathic individuals. 

More serious than the physical dangers are the spiritual hazards of Hindu 
occultism, which stem from the philosophical and religious basis of Hinduism 
itself, for one cannot participate in the mysteries without surrendering one’s 
identity to the Group Mind, and yielding one’s soul to the Group Soul of 
Hinduism. The early Aryans when they first came in contact with these 
archaic forms of worship condemned them without equivocation, and the 
passages in the Rig-Veda denouncing the theurgic practices of the aborigines 
leave no room for doubt that they feared and abhorred them, and kept well 
away from the sphere of their possible influence. Modem occultists have 
frequently stressed the need for great circumspection before taking up 
Hindu and Buddhist occult teachings. 

The scriptures of Hindu thaumaturgy, where they are available for persual, 
have been declared to be more terrible in their implications than the worst 
European grimoires, for ‘even their good is evil, and even their gods are 
demons’. The worship and propitiation of what in the other major religions 
would be regarded as the powers and principalities of darkness are accepted 
practice in many parts of India The metaphysical rationalization by modem 
Hindu apologists of phallicism, necrophilia and left-hand cults as part of the 
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basic pattern of a 'tolerant' Hindu culture, only emphasizes the fact that this 
ancient antinomy persists. 

Most Hindu philosophy is pantheistic, and its creed is expressed in such 
phrases as ‘I am God’, or ‘God and I are one’. If repeatedly intoned, as it is 
required to be, the resultant autohypnotically induced feeling of the identity 
of Creator with creature, can sometimes lead the practitioner to believe that 
he is above the law, and beyond good and evil. To a rational outsider it may 
appear as sacrilegious arrogance and in the words of one critic 'repeats the 
Fall’. Indeed in some esoteric schools the identification is so complete that 
it is believed that the gods themselves worship the operator of certain 
magical rites. 

Students of the subject state that Indian occultism represents a potent 
and dangerous residue from the archaic black-magical and demonological 
tradition of a remote antiquity, long extinct or outgrown in other civilized 
countries. It has been condemned as the deformity and decay of ancient 
magical lore, its sources being contaminated with the satanic wisdom of tlic 
dawn of time. In the words of a Western occultist, ‘The fruits of Indian wis¬ 
dom cause moral degeneration and destruction of the spirit, for its roots have 
been poisoned by the fangs of the infernal serpent’. 


Yoga can be the first step along a hazardous path whose approaches have 
been so vitiated by unhealthy metaphysics and perverse ritualism, that even 
what might appear a superficial and innocent dabbling with its appurtenances 
such as pranayama and asanas, can bring one into the ambit of its more 
sinister influence, so charged are all its symbols, through centuries of active 
,,,/vrcV.i’r, with thp notencies inherent in its teachings. The groundwork tor 



Jorspiritual upheaval and lead to disastrous psyehie 


consequences. 
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OLISB 0 I The term apadravya,' bad implement’, is used m Sanskrit for all 

£ r Tfte b y Lf^"taking the place of the linga. A third category 
covS aU methL of roughening the male member to provrde max,mum 

Sa “e tef category'taduded the viyoui. 'withont-yoni', employed by men 
It wS usuaL in the shape of a female image made of wood and cloth, with 
a yoni-shaped aperture of fruit, vegetables and leaves, though such devices 
are referred to in the books on erotics, they were probably chiefly used in 
fertility rites, and generally a punishment wa.-. prescribed °r _any man w o 
availed himself of an idol of any kind for purposes of self-gratification. 

The second category included the olisbos proper, known in Sanskrit y the 
kritrima-linga, ‘artificial phallus’, also known to anthropologists as the tbldo, 
which was widely used both by men and women. In many temples a nxea 
stone linga, located in a secluded part of the temple premises served for the 
ritual defloration of temple girls and virgins. They were made to Slt on tn 
stone which penetrated the vagina and caused the rupture of the hymen. 
Barren wives also resorted to such stone lingas in the hope of becoming 
fertile. Phallic substitutes were in common use among Lesbians, the inmates 
of harems, and solitary women like widows who could not remarry, n sue 
cases the aid was often a long radish, or other suitable tuber, the nn]a 
(egg-plant) or the banana (I, p. 316). Phalluses of candle-wax, baked clay, 
wood, bone or metal, were also common. It is said that the 16,000 wives 0 
Krishna used to make ‘little figures’ of him to ease their passion. Recourse 
to such devices by men is recommended by writers on erotics even for norma 
occasions in order to stimulate the partner before intercourse (III, P- 12 4 )* 

Another kind of apadravya was the artificial corrugation or abrasion of » 
own member by the male. In one case a phallic-shaped cast was made of go > 
silver, copper, iron, zinc, lead, ivory or wood, in one piece or in two or m 
jointed parts, with its tip pierced with holes. This had a rough exterior an 
fitted the member like a glove, so that irrespective of the erection of the ma > 
as in the case of impotence, old age or incapacity, he could comple y 
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satisfy his partner. Those who could not afford such a gadget simply used a 
stalk, like the bamboo, coated with oil and tied with a string around the waist. 

Yet another device was the actual perforation of the phallus, and the 
insertion of some type of plug into the orifice. This was widely practised ‘in 
the Southern Provinces’ in Vatsyayana’s day, and was in fact ‘as common as 
piercing the ears of children'. The method was as follows. Standing hip-deep 
in water one perforated the tip of the organ with a sharp thin instrument 
from one end to the other, allowing the blood to flow freely. The man had 
to have intercourse with a woman the same night to prevent the wound 
from closing up, and he thereafter inserted and wore a small stem or twig, 
progressively increasing its size to enlarge the aperture. When the perfora¬ 
tion was large enough he fixed in pieces of metal or wood of various sizes and 
shapes, depending on the mood of the woman. Similar devices were commonly 
used in Pegu, Malaya, Bali and other parts of Hinterindia (II, p. 5 °)- 

Yet another method was that of sewing into the skin of the phallus tiny 
bells made of gold, silver or bronze, depending on the status of the man. 
This caused the member to swell, and greatly heightened the pleasure of the 
female. The bells were sewn to the members of young boys and were periodi¬ 
cally changed for larger ones as they grew up. Travellers to India up to the 
fifteenth and sixteenth centuries-observed this practice, and remarked that 
old women made their livelihood by the sale of such bells, which they also 
sewed on to their customers, often as many as a dozen or more bells per 
client. The jingling could be heard while walking and was regarded as 
extremely attractive and even honourable. Beaux without bells were not in 
favour with women, but those with bells were very popular (III, p. 44 )- 
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ORIFICES OF THE BODY. The term chhidra, ‘aperture’, is used in Ayurveda 
for the openings of the body. A more general term denoting any aperture, 
hoi, or S ta the body, internal or external, is kha. Thus the open™ 

OTSSJS* the chhidra are nine mnuntber. 
namely, eyes (2), rnooth (1). n0 ^ e .irT'motion all of the 

Various (** 





, . * /nncitinnsl are used for this purpose, many of them devised to 

and asati m (pos ) such ^ that which prevents the escape of the 
close the internal p g » cen tre of the sahasrdra {see chakra), 
esoteric ‘nectar from ^ ^ tQ be ‘blinded’, and this is done by assum- 
the shanmukhi [shan-mukhi. 'six-faced') mudrS which 
g i the nine cates Sitting crossed legged the yogt closes his ears with his 

thumbs hh eyes with his index fingers, and his nostrils with the middle 
thumbs, n • y press on the upper lip and the little fingers on the 

Sip Heel pfeJure on the 'yoni-place' (perineum) and the contraction 

, .l „ n11 c s hut the two portals of the lower body. 

It is to be noted that as the human female has one (the vagina) or three (if 
we include the two breasts) extra chhidra, she has no means of blocking them, 
nnd is thus naturaUy precluded from the practice of this ^ oga and other 
St exercises. Virens before the menstrual period are however regarded 
by some Sakta sects as possessing only nine apertures and certain techniques 

may be practised with, but not by, them. . . w > \ 'a-cc. ». 

The proper performance of the shanmukhi ipudra'is extremely difficult. 
It forms part of a number of paramudras*, and results m a temporary 
‘cessation* of physiological and, by extension, of certain mental functions, 
associated with the ‘absorption of the semen’ {see bindu). At least seven years’ 
practice of pranaydma (breath control) and fourteen years practice m other 
techniques must precede the shanmukhi if it is to be effective. During the 
first seven years of practice the hands are used for shutting the ears, eyes, 
etc., only as part of a symbolical gesture, and in the later stages the shan¬ 
mukhi may be performed without this formality, so that the hands are free 
for other purposes in the paramudras. The higher adepts are said to be able, 
for instance, to seal their ears at will, without physically blocking the aural 
passages, so that no external sound reaches the hearing. 
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See under Tantrism and Yoga. 


ORISSA, the modern name of the territory known in ancient times as Odra 
(OdradeSa or Udra), situated north of the Mahanadi river. It was originally 
the home of the Savara and other Kolarian tribes who w'ere known to Pliny 
as Oretes, but the present inhabitants have a large admixture of Dravidian 
elements. The Aryans always regarded the Odra people as beyond the pale, 
and a visit to their country constituted a defilement that could only be 
cleansed by special expiatory ceremonies. 

In Sanskrit texts Odra was often identified and confused with Utkala, saa 
to be a corruption of Utkalinga, or the northern (ut) part of Kalinga, which 
later comprised the southern portion of Chota Nagpur. By the fifth century 
it was known as Kongoda, though the Puranas often make a distinction 
between Odra and Kongoda. Kongoda refers in particular to the country 
immediately north and south of the Mahanadi delta. 

The Mahanadi delta, hallowed as a place of great sacrosanctity fromp re 
historic times, was the centre of an early sun-worshipping, probably Maga 
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cult, whose rites included blood sacrifices and sexual promiscuity. With the 
rise of Buddhism the area became a Buddhist centre and ASoka had a rock 
edict carved at Dhauli in the same region about 240 bc. Much later it came to 
be known as a ‘kshetra’ (field) sacred to Hinduism, marked by such pilgrim 
sites as Puri, Bhuvanesvar, and Konarak. 

Odra formed part of the kingdom of Kharavela (183-153 bc) and its history 
was closely linked with that of its southern neighbour, Kalinga*._For a time 
it was ruled by the Saka satraps who waged frequent wars with Andhra and 
other contiguous states. Historical events of this period are extremely 
confused. There seems to have been a considerable migration of peoples from 
north to south, like that of the Pallavas who established their rule in the 

region of Kanchi. ......... 

From the middle of the third century a d an unknown mlechchha (barbarian) 
people appear on the scene. In the context in which they are spoken of, 
the term implies not a low caste or indigenous people, but a non-caste 
foreign race, who disputed power and reigned intermittently with native 
kings They were in all probability Yavanas (Greeks). By the beginning of 
the fourth century the native dynasty was superseded by a king named 
Lohabahu (c. ad 310), ‘Iron Arm’ or ‘Red Arm’. The temple archives refer 
to this dynasty as Yavanas (Greeks) who were related to the Kainkilas . 
They became Buddhists and ruled Odra from ad 310 to 474. 

Several notable events are associated with this foreign line of kings. They 
were among the first to send out expeditions to colonize the 
pelago and Hinterindia*, and it was during their rule m a d 318 that theunage 
of Tagannatha* first appeared at Puri. The origin of the image is not known, 
but it may have been an ancient idol newly installed to give sanctity to the 
claim to rale. A cave near Bhuvanesvar with representations of two Yavana 
warriors ™ western armour and leggings, probably dates from tins time 
F^r the n^xt two hundred years, between the middle of the fourth to the 
mMeoftoLh centuries, the history of Orissa is mexteb 
with that of the Guptas, with Saianka of Gwfr, Harsha Ka j. 

r^“e«.ai„ earned Jajati 

during his reign, when■ I ? a ? s . te zea l 0 us Buddhists, and spoke of 
ove^one SSSdBiSdtet monasteri^in the 

^eS^af^^—e .the -Z—g* 

These minor dynasties have yet to 
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* there is much uncertainty as to their dates and achieve- 
be sorted out and ^ th are the MJna (570-620) who ruled in the area 

ments. Foremostamg (580-603), perhaps related to the Minas, 

around Pun; the ^ h ^ th th g m; the Sailodbhava (620-700) of Koiigoda 
although often in nva^ mth ^ in bhlta; the Kara (47™ 

aad tti ka. ““^^ descendants of Bhumi. 'earth', as though to 
940). referred to t ‘ tive tQ , he soil a„d took over from a foreign 
suggest that they are recorded, all ending in kara- the 

XSgS&A Khijihga in the Ma^rbhanj^stnct. Some 
®ZeS dynasties were probably of aboriginal Gond antecedents, as 
'an iSeTninaand Sulki rulers were actuaUy known to have been. 
‘"Snext d^fasty of importance was the Ganga (1070-1568), also refmred 
to af the Eastern Gangas of Kalihga and Onssa to drstinguish them from 
SemS branch known as the Western Gangas of Mysore. The family were 
"early as an 500, but only came into prominence in about 1070 
kTVr^aJ'iea 1,070-1148), also called Anantavarman, conquered part 
oWriL Li esfablished a line of kings. He and his successors were notable 
patron of Sanskrit and Telugu literature. In 1200 Anangabhrm (1189-1003) 
reconstructed the temple of Puri in expiation for the smof taltag a bmhmm; 
and about fifty years later Narasirhha I (1238-1264) built the Black Pagoda. 
There were two short interregnums in the Ganga rule; once when a usurper 
named Kapilendra (1434-1541) assassinated the Ganga king and seized the 
throne; and again when the Bhoi ( 1541 - 1559 ) tnbe assumed power and ruled 
for a short spell. In 1559 Mukunda (1559-1568), a scion of the Ganga hne 
displaced the Bhois and asserted his sovereignty over Onssa. Eight years 
later he fell to the Muslims who destroyed his capital and were incited by a 
Hindu renegade who accompanied the Muslim army to desecrate the sacred 

images of Puri. . , 

The rulers of Orissa had a passion for architecture, and gave lavish endow¬ 
ments for the construction of temples, at Puri, such as the temple of Jagan- 
natha* (c. 750) and Vaital Deul (800); at Konaxak, such as the Black Pagoda; 
and at BhuvaneSvar. All these sites were already hallowed by prehistoric 
cults and Maga and Buddhist associations, before being taken over by the 
Hindus. BhuvaneSvar was sacred to Siva, Konarak to Surya, Puri to Vishnu, 
and Jajpur to Parvatl. 

The town of Bhuvaneivar ('world-lord' i.e. Siva) was once a sacred area 
in a forest called Ekambara, ‘one-garmented’, an allusion to the naked Siva, 
and possibly relating to some ancient cultic rites practised there. It is said 
that over 7,000 temples and shrines once encircled the sacred lake of Bhuva- 
neSvar. Today there exist only a few hundred in various stages of preserva¬ 
tion, out of which about thirty are worthy of note. Chief among these temples 
are ParaiurameSvara (750); MukteSvara (950); Lingaraja (1000) the finest o 
them all, whose soaring tower dominates the town of Bhuvanesvar; an 
Rajarani (1100). 

The central feature of the Orissan deul or temple is the sanctuary tower 
which rises from a square base. This tower is made up of a number of broa 
vertical facets or paga, that move upwards to form a constricting ‘neck, 
which supports a flat, circular capstone or amalaka, which in turn is surmoun- 
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ted by the ‘water-pot’ finial or kalasa. The tower of the mandapa or assembly 
hall has a low pyramidal roof. 

The sculptures that adorn the temples of Orissa rank amongst the finest 
in India. Sensuously modelled female figures and fine sculptures of animals 
such as the lion, elephant and horse, are executed with power and sensitivity. 
The temple carvings on the Black Pagoda* are in a class by themselves. 
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ORIYA (Oriya or Odiya), the language spoken by about ten million people 
in Orissa, is derived from Eastern MagadhI. Much of its syntax and vocabu¬ 
lary is of pre-Aryan origin, but it has been largely influenced by Sanskrit and 
its entire superstructure is Indo-Aryan. 

A number of hymns, recently discovered in Nepal, written in what some 
scholars consider to be proto-Oriya, would take back the beginnings of 
Orissan literature to the ninth century A d, but this hypothesis does not find 
wide support, and the language of the hymns is not generally accepted as a 
form of Oriya. The earliest Oriya writings are Buddhist both in authorship 
and inspiration; later, Saivite and Tantrik influences can be discerned, but 
the more lasting impact has been that of Vaishnavism. 

The first important name in Oriya literature is that of Sarala-das (fl. a d 
1360), a Sudra (low-caste) agriculturist who, having heard the story of the 
Mahdbharata casually recited in the village, turned the epic into his native, 
untried Oriya. He gave many of its characters Oriya names and laid some of 
its best scenes in his own country against a simple Orissan setting. In spite 
of his naivety and the ruggedness of his style, he gave the Oriya language the 

impetus and direction it needed. . . , 

The century after Sarala-das is known as the Period of the Five Friends, 
after a group of five contemporary writers, of whom only two are worthy of 
note. The first is Balaram-das (fl. 1450) who wrote a popular version of the 
Rdmdyana, again strongly dyed with local colour; the second JB JagMma - 
das (fl. 1450) author of a favourite Orissan version of the Bhagavata Pura*a 
written, it is said, in order to enable his illiterate mother to understand the 

V otttirwS C the influence of Vaishnavism began to prove a drawback 
for it sapped the native vigour and gave an alien sensuousness to the Oriya 
muse The impact of Jayadeva’s* Sanskrit classic, Gita-govwda, was particu¬ 
larly unfortunate in this respect, for several gifted poets squandered their 
talents in fruitless attempts to imitate its glowing, sensual style. 

Orissan literature had so far produced its masterpieces wit 
patronage of the rich, but with the seventeenth century came the age ot 
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, orA them selves under the influence of brahmin pandits, 
patrons, who were d and a Sanskntized style became the 

literary works '™d!mitat”ns *re produced by the score, with th e 
fashion. Translations ^ predominating, and only those poets were 

erotic and kavy^ ^ fl ^ eir profess-'m who could render the mannerisms of 

Sanskrit poetry into *®. I ^ U JJ^ 0 d W as Upendra-bhanja (fl. 1630) 
The chief represen^hhoLh varied and competent, was full of eroticisnl 
whose prodigious outp . ^ J I f natural sce nery. His style was 

and overlaid ^tntTlbonXgin all the metrical and dictional vices of 
stilted and ornamental al^worst. For instance, all the lines of one of his 

‘ep^slartS the same letter of the alphabet; three seasons of the year are 
described simultaneoiKly^n^mgle^canto^ ^cesses 1 which found particular 
There was ‘“etry written at this time. Worthy of note 

expression in some , Waves 0 f War) a historical poem by Brajnath 

T brewing the Orissan resistance to the Maratha invasion 
“hlttate The devotional poets also turned away from Sanskrit conceits, 
and fte work of the Vaishpava bhagats (devotee) lnghhghts the new trend 
Best known of the Vaishnava poets were Bhaktacharan (d 1843), a sort of 
Oriya Ecclesiastes, and Gopalkrishna (d. 1862), the greatest lyric poet of 


0l perhaps the most outstanding writer of this period was the blind khond 
(trftal) poet Bhima-bhoi (d. 1895) whose fervent monotheistic bhajans 
devotional songs) are well known among the people of the rural areas of 
Orissa He was an ardent Buddhist who in 1875 tried to Proclaim that the 
god Jagannath was actually Buddha, but was driven away by the indignant 


P Among modem writers three names stand out: Fakirmohan (d. 1918), 
a radical reformer of very liberal views, who was also a novelist and the 
‘father of Oriya prose’; Radhanath (d. 1908) who might be called the national 
poet of Orissa; and Madhusudhan Rao (d. 1912) mystic poet and saint. 

Oriya writing was comparatively freed from the trammels of ^ ans 'ri y 
the end of the nineteenth century, only to be overwhelmed by Bengali. 
Recent Oriya literature suffers by comparison with its powerful neigh our 
whose influence constitutes a stranglehold on the exercise of the crea ive 
spirit of Orissa! Writers in Oriya, like writers in most of the regional languages 
of India suffer from neglect because few people outside the province know 0 , 
and fewer still care for, its literary efflorescence. 
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ORNAMENTS for the body have ever been the passion of the people of I n ’ 
Even when their dress* was simple, their ornaments were usually elabora • 
The Hindu aesthetic* ideal, so well illustrated in the Ajanta frescoes a 
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South Indian sculpture of the Hoysalas, is intimately J : ked with ornamen¬ 
tation. ‘The Indian idea’, says Zimmer, 'is that only things covered with 
ornaments are beautiful’ (V, p. 236). 

Colour, brightness and design in decoration, all once had a magical purpose, 
and in fashioning ornaments the metals used, the stones or glass with which 
they were inlaid, and the pattern in which they were arranged, had to be 
carefully thought out. The ornaments adorning a woman’s body were given 
special attention. Often a man’s wealth was spent on his wife’s ornaments, 
since she represented his ‘bank’, symbolized his fortune, and like a powerful 
talisman attracted auspicious forces. 

Three thousand year old necklets, rings, amulets, bracelets, waistbands, 
nose-studs, earrings, set with precious and semi-precious stones have been 
found in the Indus Valley. Gold ornaments were commonly used by wealthy 
Vedic Aryans, whose garments were also often embroidered with gold. By the 
Mauryan age dress had become quite elaborate, and Megasthenes speaks of 
‘robes worked in gold’. The love for coloured borders and brightly hued 
fabrics shot through with gold embroidery has been noted by visitors from 


early times. 

Sanskrit writers name over seven hundred kinds of ornaments for men ana 
women, made of gold, silver (and more recently, platinum), and niixed 
metals, with pearls and jewels, and shaped like flowers, butterflies, fishes, 
birds and animals, or stars, crescents and flames. . 

Head ornaments included fillets and bands called keia-bandha, ‘hair-band , 
often studded with gems; these were worn by all classes. The diadem or 
chudd-mani, ‘crest-jewel’, and the tnukufa, a tiara or crown, were the msigma 
of royalty and nobility. In the medieval period a plume and sarpesh (turban 
ornament), became part of the ceremonial headdress of Hindu chieftains. 
The forehead was adorned with a laldfd, which could be an elaborate jewelled 
fringe or a string of small pearls. Some of them hung low over the forehea 
reaching to the cheeks. The neck was adorned with a hdra or necklace, mul¬ 
tiple ropes of pearls or beads, superbly worked neckbands, jewelled collars 
and pendants of intricate design. Kundala or earrings, often very large and 
pendulous, or following the curve of the ear, and shaped like a snake, drag 
or lion, were worn by both sexes. The nathni, a nose-ring or stud, w p - 
ably introduced by the Muslims, but is now the most important msigma 
saubhdgya or married bliss among orthodox Hindu women. Even_ the; teeth 
were decorated with silver or gold rekhan or studs, fixed into 

^ThJlZldMbharana, ‘shoulder-ornaments’, were d^ted^ukte^e 
keyUra were upper-arm bracelets in the form of plain or embossed bands 
clasped over the biceps, while the forearm had a band called 
wristwas graced with a wrist-band called the kankana , but thick bracele 
£ the whole forearm op to the elbow. Glasswa,^ 

from early times, but the use of glass for bangles, so c Hunnish 

referred to by Sanskrit writers till the eighth century.md^ 
influence. Finger rings and thumb rings came m all shapes and s , 

C °Xm2 r ^^toreS«cA«-6fl^Aa, ‘breast-band’ across the chest, sometimes 
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sewn with jewels, and there were smaller ornaments for decorating the 
2 r, J The rnekhald or girdle around the waist was worn by both men and 
women while an omat eZara-bandha, 'belly-band' of embroidered cloth or 
S chased metal, kept the belly in position. A kati-bandlia was a hip-band 
with an ornamental clasp. When worn by men a finely worked metal or cloth 
niece hung down the front. It was sometimes as small as a leaf, but often 
auite long suggesting an elaboration of the linga. There were other ornamen¬ 
tal coverings for the genitals of both sex*. 

The lower limbs were not left neglected; there were the padapatra for the 
thighs; heavy silver nupura for the ankles often with clusters of tiny bells 
attached so that a delicate tinkling is heard when the woman walks; and toe- 
rings or large jewelled studs for the toes. 
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PAINTING. Primitive hunting scenes dating from the later Stone Age and 
resembling the paintings of Aurignacian man in Spain are found in certain 
caves in the Kaimur range in Central India and the Vindhya Hills. The 
Jogimara caves of the Ramgarh Hills in Sirguja in the Mirzapur District of 
Madhya Pradesh, date from about the first century bc, and may represent 
the oldest fresco paintings extant in India. The work has been very clumsily 
restored, but the original scheme includes a series of concentric panels 
depicting animals, fish and human figures. These early works, however, play 
no part in the development of the art in the historical period. 

With the exception of murals, early paintings were normally executed on 
wooden boards or palm leaves, and on the whole because of the imperman¬ 
ence of the material used, few ancient works of any consequences have 
survived. But there is sufficient evidence in written records to establish the •• 
fact that painting had a long tradition in India and was in fact well developed 
some time before the beginning of the present era. 

Ancient Sanskrit and Pali works contain many legends relating to painting. 
One tells the story of the king whose son dies and whom Yama, lord of the 
dead refuses to yield up. The god Brahma teaches the king to paint a portrait 
of the dead prince, and then brings it to life. The royal painter of this ‘first 
picture in the world’, was given the name of Nagnajit (nagna-jit, ‘naked 
victor’) because he had won back a citizen from Yama’s kingdom of naked 
ghosts. Another legend has it that the art was invented by the sage NarayfU?^ 
who, being importuned by certain apsards seeking to divert his mind from his 
austerities, drew a portrait of a woman more beautiful than any of them 
and then endowed her with life. This was the ravishing Urvaix*, before whose 
beauty the apsaras fled in humiliation. The first woman painter in mythology 
is Chitralekha, whose artistic skill helped to bring together her lovesick friend 
Usha and the man she loved, Aniruddha son of Pradyumna*. 

The Rdmdyana and the Pali canon (c. 300 bc) refer to the chilraiala or 
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chilragdra, painting halls or galleries, in the palaces of the kings of Magadha 
and Kosala, whose walls were decorated with coloured murals and paintings 
of human and animal figures and ornamental designs. The pleasure halls of 
the rich nobles were similarly decorated, and painting received royal and 
patrician patronage. 

Ancient literature also speaks of religious paintings on cloth or wood 
depicting deities, which were worshipped, or scenes in hell to remind the' 
worldly of what awaited them. A relic of this type of art survives in the 
patfa* paintings of Bengal. The Mahavamsa (c. ad 470) the epic of Ceylon, 
describes the murals of the Ruwanweli dagoba of 150 bc. Chinese pilgrims 
of the fifth, sixth and seventh centuries tell of several celebrated Buddhist 
pictures, and the writers of the kavyas and dramas also make frequent 
references to paintings. 

The Tibetan historian of Buddhism, Taranatha (c. A D 1600) classified the 
early paintings of India into three chronological schools: (1) the Deva school 
in vogue in Central India and Uttar Pradesh before the time of ASoka, 
(2) the Yaksha school of ASoka’s time, and (3) the Naga school of eastern India 
dating from about ad 300. He does not give enough details to enable us to 
distinguish these styles. Little in fact can be said for certain about the early 
period except that painting was known and practised. When actual evidence 
of it appears it is found to be an already advanced art, executed by artists 
of supreme skill. 

The Indian artist (silfiin) was not distinguished from the artisan, and his 
art was listed among the nine basic crafts. Like other artists the professional 
painter was classed with menials. His handbooks were included among the 
silpa-sastra, ‘artisans’ manuals’, an elaborate set of aesthetic laws which 
coordinated the art traditions of the country. Arranged in a collection of 
aphorisms, they were pedantic and theoretical, providing a philosophical 
basis for the arts but giving little practical information on the techniques, 
which had to be acquired by experience. Most of the £ilpa-£astras are to be 
dated between the fourth and tenth centuries A d, and the earlier ones owe a 
great deal to foreign influence. 

A ninth century handbook enumerates the shadanga, ‘six limbs’ or cate¬ 
gories of painting traditionally believed to cover all aspects of the art. These 
were (1) riipa-bheda, ‘form-distinction’, which called for a knowledge of the 
lakshanas or characteristic marks of the thing to be represented, so that it 
might be distinguished from others of the same class; (2) pramanam, ‘measure , 
a knowledge of talamana or the canons* of proportion; (3) bhava, emotion, 
the mood of the subject or incident depicted; (4) lavana-yojanam, salt¬ 
mixing’; saltness in a person implies beauty, charm, grace, hence the infusion 
of grace into a painting; (5) sadnsya, ‘resemblance’, likeness or similitude; 
(6) varnika-bhanga, ‘pigment-analysis’, or knowledge of the proper distribu¬ 
tion of colours. n.u~„ 

Another compilation belonging to the tenth century was the Chitra- 

lakshana, ‘picture attributes’, dealing with pictorial art in its religious aspect, 
i.e. the painting of images, the size of the figures of gods, kings and men, the 
norms of face and figure, the painting of eyes, hair, nose and so on. 

The greatest masterpieces of early Indian painting are found on the walls 
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the Ajaata* caves, which consist of frescoes executed by many generations 
“ BudXst artists from between a d zoo to 650. Closely related to the Ajants 
1 ,. “ the paintings of Sigiriya m Ceylon whose twenty-five gracefm 
fScoi dated about AD 490. represent celestial women and attendant maids 
gohig to make offerings at a Buddhist shrme- The frescoes of bagh» 
fGnllior State) date from about ad 600, and those of sittanavasai in 
Pudokota in South India also belong to the same period 
In these early wall paintings we already find many of the characteristics 
chiefly associated with the work of Indian artists: (a) a wonderful sense of 
line (b) delicacy and grace of expression, (e) a love for vivid colouring, 
Id) conventional patterns and poses, (e) a lack of realism. The forms are 
angulated in bhangas (see angika), the eyes long, almond-shaped and dreamy, 
the women heavy-bosomed, thin-waisted and ethereahzed. 

After the eighth century large-scale murals give place to miniatures, as 
exemplified in the work of the Pala School of Bengal (750-1250), which rep¬ 
resents the earliest surviving miniature paintings of India. 1 he names of two 
artists are preserved: Dhlmana and his son Bhitpalo, who were metal workers, 
sculptors and painters. The work of this school is rich in colour, the figures 
are posed in set mudrd attitudes, and show a masterly command of the 
sinuous and graceful line. At the same time it developed a curiously angular 
convention with, a limited number of stances, necessitated by the narrow 
oblong strips of palm-leaf manuscripts on which the miniatures were done 
and which were held together by a cord passing through the leaves. The Pala 
school greatly influenced the art of Nepal and Gujarat. 

A few ceiling paintings from some Vaishnavite temples are also extant, 
especially in Western India, which historically carry the tradition from this 
to the next phase of Indian painting, namely the Gujarati School (1100-1600), 
which is sometimes said to be a counterpart of Pala art. Because this school 
received liberal Jain patronage and its work was largely confined to illustra¬ 
tions of Jain palm-leaf manuscripts, it is also referred to as the Jain School. 

The earlier phase of the Gujarati School (1100-1400) is found in illustrated 
texts on palm leaves (vellum, being made from the skin of animals, was not 
used), and the later phase (c. 1400 onwards) on paper, cut to resemble palm 
strips. Some manuscripts are in the form of rolls of cloth. The miniatures 
were executed in the areas left blank by the scribes. The chief characteristics 
of this school are: (a) the features are angular and rendered in half-face or 
three-quarter profile, the further eye protruding beyond the facial outline; 
(6) the chest is so far expanded that it is sometimes difficult to distinguish 
man from woman; (c) trees and leaves are highly stylized; water is depicted 
by a series of crossing lines; (d) the colours are laid on flat, with a predomin¬ 
ance of red and gold, with some blue; (e) the figures are weak, but the 
costumes, jewellery and ornamentation are detailed. By the end of the 
sixteenth century the Gujarati School yields to the Rajput style. 

The early Muslim (Arab and Afghan) conquerors tolerated but did not 
encourage painting. It was the Moghuls with their Persian background who 
gave a great fillip to the art, and Persian, Saracenic and Central Asian art 
styles (notably of Herat and Samarqand) merged to form the basis of the 
Moghul School. The painters of Humayun’s (1530—1556) court were Mir 
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Sayyid Ali and Abdus Samad, who belonged to the school established by the 
Persian genius Bihzad. Their work was graceful, aristocratic and refined, and 
of a high intellectual quality. The Moghul miniatures, illustrated manu¬ 
scripts, and calligraphy, are among the masterpieces of the world’s art. 

Akbar’s (1556-1605) painters included the Hindu artists Basawan and 
Daswanath (the latter belonged to the kahar or palanquin-bearer caste, 
went mad and committed suicide), and Kesu, also of the same caste. These 
three carried on the Central Asian tradition since, as Akbar’s proteges, they 
studied at the Indian studios of Central Asian artists. At this time too, 
hundreds of chronicles, illustrated epics, poems, religious books, were 
produced by the dozens of artists both Hindu and Muslim who received 
Akbar’s patronage. 

The classical period of Moghul art came with Jahangir (1605-1627) and 
Shahjahan (1627-1658) whose artists brought Moghul painting to fruition, 
maturity and decline. At this time we find many remarkable innovations, all 
attributable directly to Western influences. For the first time landscape back¬ 
grounds are shown in perspective; the drapery is very Italian; sunset and 
cloud effects are excellently rendered and much other detail that makes for 
a general effect of realism. Numbers of European paintings were cleverly 
copied in India. Sir Thomas Roe, Ambassador of James I states that 
Jahangir took pride in the fact that Roe was hard put to it to identify 
European originals when placed beside their Indian copies, so faithfully 
had they been reproduced. 

Painting by this time had become almost an industry, with a fine regard 
for division of labour. One artist drew the outline of men and animals; 
landscapists drew the background; colourists painted in the colours. Some¬ 
times there were as many as four or five artists working on a single painting. 

By the time Aurangzeb (1658-1707) ascended the throne the decline had 
begun to set in. Natural and courtly themes seem to have become exhausted, 
and harem scenes, drinking bouts, carousels, and caricatures became popular. 
Aurangzeb took very seriously the Islamic prohibition against drawing like¬ 
nesses, which had been hitherto ignored by his predecessors. He placed a 
ban on portrait painting, and practically ceased to subsidize artists of any 
kind except those who designed the kufic calligraphy for the Koranic 
inscriptions on mosques. Only the Omrah, noblemen, employed them now, 
but the initiative of the artist declined and he began to be held in low esteem 
again. He was frequently beaten when inspiration seemed to lag. bays 
Bernier, ‘Nothing but sheer necessity of blows from a cudgel keeps him 

en The y Moghul style had an overwhelming effect on every subsequent school 
of Indian painting. Muslim rulers of the Deccan, especially Golkonda and 
Bijapur during the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries encouraged art mid 
established a Deccani School which was influenced first by’drat^ contact 
with Central Asia and Persia and later by the Moghuls. In South India 
Moghul influence reached as far as Mysore and Tanj ore where local schools 
flourished up to the middle of the nineteenth century. But the true legatees 
of the Moghul tradition were the artists of the Rajasthan and Himac 
principalities. 
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When royal support of the Moghul kings was withdrawn by Aurang„ bi 
whovS hostile to most of the arts, the displaced artists wart^welcomed by 
nrinces of Rajputana, and under their patronage the Rfijastham School 
/ i55 ^_i85o) of painting rose and flourished. This school derived directly 
tom the Moghul artists, and for long continued the Persian courtly tradition. 
The Raipull did splendid murals, but also ^celled in miniatures and 
portraiture While perspective.and light and shade receive greater attention, . 
UmMoghul conventions are retained; the face and feet are shown in profile, 
shoulders turned towards the observer, giving an archaic and two dimensional 
effect. The women have large 'lotus' eyes, flowing tresses, firm breasts, 
slender waists. There is a marked concentration on jewellery, and the drapery 

is formalized. . , , 

Rajput painters were masters of brilliant glowing colours, harmony and 

line. Their themes were both secular and religious: scenes from the life of 
Krishna; incidents from the Epics; domestic scenes or themes of tender 
eroticism; the succession of the seasons; delicate portrayals of musical modes 
known as ragmala [see raga). In the latter half of the eighteenth century 


genre painting prevailed. _ 

Another heir to the Moghul tradition was the Himachal School (from the 
Himalayan region of north-east Panjab), also called the Pahari School (from 
Hindi, pahar, mountain). It flourished in the eighteenth and nineteenth 
centuries and its chief centres were at Jammu, Basohli, Chamba, Nurpur, 
Kangra, Kulu, Sukhet, Garhwal and Mandi. The rulers and chieftains of 
these places did much to encourage art, and gave refuge to painters whose 
sources of patronage with the Moghuls and Rajputs had run dry. It shows 
very distinctly its origins from the Moghul, Gujarat and Rajput schools. But 
it had many characteristic features entirely its own, and has been described 
as ‘archaic, spontaneous, vital, charming, lyrical and playful, and imbued 
with chivalrous joy and mystic rapture’. 

Pure and brilliant colours are freely used, composition is simple and the 
themes sentimental. Radha and Krishna figure prominently, and love and 
dance are the typical motifs. There are excellent female figures and animals, 
and many glimpses of hill and forest, with Westernized techniques applied 
to foliage and landscape. A great deal of spurious art in this form continues 
to be turned out with cloying sweetness and ‘pretty-pretty’ themes, with 
Krishna and the gopts, love-lorn maidens and forbidden trysts. North Indian 
painting was for long distinguished by the characteristic qalm (Persian: 
brush or pen) such as the qalm of Kangra and the qalm of Delhi, each of 
which had marked features of its own, but by the end of the nineteenth 
century these had become barely perceptible and were all marked by the 
same symptoms of inspirational fatigue and artistic decay. 

The modem period is characterized by a revival of old forms, not only °I 
Ajanta and Moghul models, but also the ‘bazaar’ and indigenous traditions, 
such as the schools of Kalighat and Trichinopoly. The first of the moderns 
was Ravi Varma of Travancore, who painted Indian themes in a Europeanized 
style and achieved great popularity, but irked the more discerning who were 
distressed by his alien idiom and sought a true revival of the ancient forms. 
In the early twentieth century this movement found champions in E. B. 
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Havell, Principal of the Calcutta School of Art which had been founded in 
1854, and its rationale in the writings of the Eurasian art critic Ananda 
Coomaraswamy. The chief exponents of the revival were Abanindranath 
Tagore, Asit Kumar Haidar and Nandalal Bose, who tried to pick up the 
fractured pieces of the native Indian art idiom which they felt conveyed a 
better idea of Hindu spirituality. But the traditional formulas did not effect 
the expected renaissance and soon degenerated into the sentimental 
stereotypes and affected mannerisms of ‘oriental' art. 

Contemporary Indian painting is hugely indebted to the West. Even 
those clinging most closely to the Indian tradition find it impossible to escape. 
Some like Jaimini Roy (b. 1887) though inspired by indigenous folk styles, 
borrowed from Picasso. The greatest of the modems, Amrita Sher Gil (1913- 
1941) of mixed Indian and Hungarian descent, owed much to Gaugin; 
Sailoz Mookerjee to Matisse; Sheila Auden (b. 1914) to Chagall; Shaivax 
Chavda (b. 1914) to Picasso; George Keyt the Ceylonese to Cezanne; V. S. 
Gaitonde to Paul Klee; Jaswant Singh to Dali. The best of them in fact 
swing freely from the brilliant coloration of Van Gogh and the stained glass 
medievalism of Rouault to the ultra-naturalism of Kandinsky, with vague 
reminiscences of Ajanta and the Moghul School. It is only fair to say that 
the great modem Indian artist has yet to be bom. 
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pALA, ‘protector' (ad 760-1142) a Buddhist dynasty of Bengal and Bihar, 
including that part of the ancient Baleya* kingdom known as Gauda. The 
line was founded by the Sudra chieftain Gopala (745-780) who, having secured 
the allegiance of other local rulers, restored order to the country after almost 
a century of anarchy and confusion following the death of the previous 
Gauda mler SaSanka [see Kanauj). Gopala also founded the celebrated 

Ur, a1e^To t &ap 51 . (780-830) son of Gopila, narks the 
of Pala power; for at that period the Pala dominions stretched[ from the 
Himalayas to the Deccan, with capital at the ancient Magad Y 
Pataliputra. Dharmapala’s allies in his career of aggrandisement were the 
Madra* people of Bengal. He invaded and captured Kanau] and mstdied his 
protege Chakrayudha on the throne. He is remembered as the founder of the 

educational centre of Vikramaiila. ,. , • _ nrt; , nt pgi a 

His successor Devapala (830-850) established the third important "a 
university of Somapura, and shifted his capital to Monghyr, from where he 
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• J J- i^atir relations with the Sailendra kings of Sumatra. He 
maintained diplom , q{ the nor th-west who had encroached on his 

defeated the Kan J°J J^L^e conquests south of the Vindhyas. 
territory._^d mad d ^ aJld ineffect ive against the enemies who 

« DevapalassiicceK P ^ ^ particular the nsmg Pratiharas and 

hemmed them m century the rule of the Pala kings was temporarily 
Kambojas. By th one ^eir own chieftains as king. 

TftWme time^other noble houses of Bengal also established independent 
At the same tan them be ing the Chandra family of east Bengal, the 

principalities, clu G the £ ara 0 f south-west Bengal. Several Suras 

S'Sone'dta local IteWture and inscriptions, the most notable being the 

* The K n aSj“ finally deposed by MaUpib foSo-loab) the ninth 
king of the Pa a line who, although he effectively excsrcised tos sovereign y 
Song the local princelings, was sorely pressed by the Chote from the south 
Tri the Kalachiiis from the west. The next notable king, Ramapala (1077- 
mo folded another seat of learning, the Buddhist Jagadalla monastery. 

“ “ of the help he received from his RSshtrakuta allies he was unable to 
arrest\he decline of his realm, which increasingly suffered the encroachments 

of ambitious rulers of the south. __ c 

In the twelfth century the anti-Buddhist, probably Kanarese Sena 

chieftains invaded the Pala kingdom from the south, put ^endtothePala 
line, and established the second great dynasty of Bengal that of the SENA 
kings (1005-1199) with capital at Vijayapura in west Bengal. Their reign 
brought about a revival of orthodox Vaishpavite Hinduism with propagandist 

Bapala. Sena (d. 117S) fostered the new Kulin aristocracy, a class of high 
caste brahmins whose arrogance and polygamous* practices later became the 
scandal of the province. Himself a writer, Ballala encouraged literature, and 
Sanskrit writers, poets and jurists received generous court patronage. 

The son and successor of Ballala, Lakshmana Sena (1178-1199) distin¬ 
guished himself both as a warrior and a patron of learning. Among the poets 
who flourished at his court were Jayadeva*, and Dhoyi, the latter the author 
of the Pavanaduta, w’hich contains a description of the Sena rulers. The ena 
capital was now moved to Gaur (also called Lakhnauti, i.e. Lakshmariava 1) 
on the left bank of the Ganges, but the cultural capital remained at Nadia (or 
Navadvipa). 

It was during the reign of Lakshmanasena that the Senas were overthrow 
by the Muslims, and the story of their collapse, w'hich meant the fall of Beng > 
is one of the most extraordinary that has ever been recorded by the historians. 
The conquest was achieved by Ikhtiar Khilji, governor of Mirzapur. Collec 
ing an army of Turks and Afghans he conquered and plundered Bihar, razing 
many Buddhist monasteries and Hindu temples to the ground, including ® 
above-mentioned Tantrik monasteries of Vikramaiila and Odantapura. 
then made a raid on Nadia (1199) cultural capital of the Sena kingdom. In j 
impetuosity he reached the city with only eighteen horsemen. The P®°P g 
thought he was a trader in horses and allowed him to proceed through 
streets unmolested. When he arrived at the palace gates he and his men dr® 
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their swords, overpowered the guards and forced their way into the palace. 
Lakshmana heard the uproar just as he was about to sit down to dinner. He 
fled through the back door and found his way to a temple where he ended his 
days in hiding. The rest of the town was taken and plundered when the re¬ 
mainder of the army arrived. 

Some scraps of territory in eastern Bengal retained their independent 
status under Sena princes till the latter half of the thirteenth century. Nadia 
remained the cultural centre, being the scene of Chaitanya’s* life and works, 
and the headquarters of a school of logic known as Navya Nyaya. The Nadia 
phase of Bengali culture continued well into the eighteenth century, and was 
superseded only by the rise of Calcutta. 

The Palas and Senas are chiefly noted for their generous patronage of art 
and learning. They founded four famous universities, and through their 
religious zeal Tantrik Hinduism spread beyond the borders of their empire to 
Tibet. Bengali language and literature were bom and flourished under Pala 
patronage, and the stone and metal sculpture of that period is well known. 
Bengali artists preserved and at the same time transformed the standards of 
the Gupta period and established patterns that inspired the work of 
Nepali, Tibetan and even Javanese artists. 

The luminaries of the period were Buddhist missionaries like Dharmapala, 
Atlsa Dipankara, scholars like Chakrapani and Samdhyakara, and artists like 
Dhlmana and Vltapala. 
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PALLAVA (250-750) a dynasty of uncertain origin, which flourished in the 
Tamil-speaking country on the east coast of South India, between the Kistna 
and Penner rivers, roughly covering the area of modern Madras state. A 
great pall of obscurity covers this area during the early centuries of the 
present era. There is evidence of large-scale tribal movements, including alien 
races, southwards into these territories. When the obscurity lifts again by the 
middle of the third century we see a new people of probably foreign origin in 
occupation of the region. They are the Pallavas. ... 


Some trace the Pallava antecedents to the Naga chieftains who were the 
vassals of the Satavahana kings of Andhra. H. G. Rawlinson considers them 
to be ‘intruders’ in the Tamil kingdoms, while other authorities, notably 
p T Srinivas Tvenpar and T. A. Allan make the Pallavas adventurers from 



as coming from the north. , , 

The dynasty was founded by Bappa (d. 265), also known as Maharaja 
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- • tv.#* middle of the third century ad, who rallied to his cause 

Bappasvami, m the Kalla and other predatory tribes and carved 

theKummbaterritories of the declining Andhras. By 

1 “ nS ? f a the Pallavas established themselves in the Tondai district on 

about AD 350 the Kanchipuram, called Kaiichi for short. In the 

«*, east Z hrStSK, aportion of their territory was annexed by the 
early part of the fifth c^tanh P centary they suffered increasing 

Guptas, ^d «the >1 q( Ranara ^ , ater regained ^ 

aggression toth“ d ® centlHy were able to defeat the Cholas. 

p 7 he Ma" ^source of considerable harassment to the Chalukyas 
who* were their traditional enemies, fflahendravarman I (600-630) whose 
YT W 3 hZn the natron of the Sanskrit poet Bharavi, gave encouragement 
f ihola^and poets and was himself a writer of Sanskrit farces. In the 
to scholars an ^ introduce d the method of scooping out entire 

tempte from «ie solid rock, as at Mamallapuram. At first a devout Jain he 
fell under the influence of a Saivite saint, embraced Saivism, and ended up 
by persecuting the Jains and destroying their monasteries and seats of 

lea HiTson, Narasimhavarman I (630-660), the greatest of the Pallava kings, 
defeated and slew the redoubtable Chalukya, PulakeSin II m ad 640. He 
buflt the monolithic shrines known as the Seven Pagodas at Mamallapuram 
Sd was the patron of the Sanskrit poet Dandm When Hmen-Tsang visited 
the kingdom during his reign he was impressed by the splendour 0 anc 1- 
puram which he described as a great centre of Buddhist and Jain learning 
Narasimhavarman H (695-722) had a peaceful reign. He is noted chiefly for 
the many architectural works in the Dravidian style built under his patronage, 
such as the Kailasanatha temple at Kaiichi. The art of painting and poetry 
flourished at his court. He sent ambassadors to China and was honoured by 


the Chinese emperor. _ 

In 740 the Chalukyas captured Kaiichi and from this date the Pallava 

prestige declined. In 780 the Rashtrakutas decisively broke their power and 
subjected them to Rashtrakuta rule. About ad 900 the Pallava kingdom was 
annexed by the Cholas, although Pallava princes continued as petty local 
chieftains till the thirteenth century. 

The Pallavas were great patrons of religion, philosophy, Sanskrit literature, 
music, and the arts. They encouraged overseas ventures and colonized areas 
of Hinterindia in Indonesia, Kamboja, Srivijaya and Angkor. They were 
especially notable for their achievements in architecture, at places like 
Mamallapuram and Kaiichi. 

The town of Mamallapuram, about forty-five miles from Kanchipuram, 
is said to have been originally named either Mahabalipuram (Great Bali City), 
after Bali the demon king slain by Vishnu in his dwarf incarnation, or ^ 
others contend, Mahamallapuram (Great Wrestler City), after Mahama a, 
the title of Narasimhavarman I (above). Among its monuments is a unique 
series of little monolithic temples of granite, popularly known as the Seven 
Pagodas, each called, from its general outward appearance, a ratha, ‘chano , 
and each carved from a single granite boulder. None of the rathas was ev ^ 
completed, and for some unknown reason the site was abandoned, pernap 


because of a Chalukya invasion. The Seven Pagodas are important in the 
history of Indian architecture as marking the beginning of the Dravidian 
style. Jouveau-Dubreuil held the opinion that the Seven Pagodas were 
ultimately Hellenistic in origin. Another well-known structural, not sculp¬ 
tured, edifice, is the Shore Temple (ad 700), so called because it is situated 
on the extreme foreshore of the village. Also worthy of note is a fine work of 
Pallava sculpture executed in-relief on the face of a rock, 96 feet long and 
46 feet high, at Mamallapuram. Misnamed ‘Arjuna’s Penance’, it actually 
depicts the Descent of the Ganges from the celestial regions to earth, in a 
spectacular pageant of men and beasts and various mythical beings. 

The Pallava capital, Kanchipuram, ‘golden city', anglicized Conjeeveram, 
was once a great Buddhist stronghold, reputedly visited by Buddha himself, 
and the site of several ASokan stupas, now vanished. It was for a time also 
associated with the Jains. With the rise of sectarian Hinduism the city 
became one of the centres of Saivism. It is the site of the prithivi linga, one 
of the five great lingas* of India. Today it is spoken of as the Banaras of 
South India and as one of the seven sacred cities of the Hindus, indeed 
the only one sacred to both Siva and Vishnu. 

From the fourth to the ninth centuries the Pallavas made Kanchi a cele¬ 
brated centre of art and architecture. In and around the city there were, 
according to the chronicles, a thousand temples, and ten thousand shrines 
and lingas, built by the Pallavas, and later added to by the Vijayanagar 
kings. 

The Pallavas were the first builders in stone in South India. Chief among 
the Saivite shrines of Kanchi is the Kailasanatha temple (a d 710), the most 
important of the Pallava structures, raised on the site of what may have been 
a Jain shrine, some parts of which still exist. It is considered so holy that a 
single circumambulation of the temple is guaranteed to bring salvation to the 
devout. The sculptures are full of interest; there are numerous vivid portrait 
images of Pallava rulers and their queens. Much use is made in this and other 
temples in the area of rampant lions, kneeling bulls, yalis, and other animal 
forms, to serve as pilasters, columns and architectural supports. In and around 
the temple there is an elaborate system of cisterns fed from a canal, which is 
suggestive of snake-worship. The Vaikuntha Perumal temple (a d 750) ranks 
first among the Vishnu shrines. Its sanctuary with tower and pillared 
mandapa are joined to form an imposing whole. The temple of KamakshI 
dedicated to the consort of Siva is said to contain the samadhi (burial place) 
of the sage Sankara. A later Dravadian temple is that of Varadarajasvami, 
‘boon-granting-king-swami’, an aspect of Vishnu, where scholars discuss and 
study the Visishtadvaita system of Ramanuja. Of still later date is the 
EkambareSvara (Siva) temple (1509). with a main tower 188 feet high, built 
by a Vijayanagar king. 
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PANAMA 'fifth’, a comprehensive term applied in recent times to all 
22 SS of the Hindu population who do not belong to any of the four 
mateTaste. This fifth category is made up of many classes of people of 
diverseTock and occupation, all of whom are regarded for various reasons as 

being bevond the pale of Hindu society. , . 

By extension the term includes the mlechchha foreigner i.e. the non- 
Arvan barbarian, and the alien outcaste. In general the mlechchha was never 
aHtadu to start with. He was one not born a Hindu, who did not know the 
sacred tongue, did not acknowledge brahmin supremacy, and did not accept 

the Vedas He was uncouth in behaviour, ate beef and drank hquor and had 

other, in Hindu eyes, equally offensive habits. The mlechchhas included the 
Greeks Scythians, Persians, Huns, and in more recent times the Muslims 
and Europeans. Like the other panchamas the European was, and still is, 
regarded as an untouchable. The orthodox Hindu will not eat with him, and 
will as far as possible avoid his company, and if, by anjr chance, he is obliged 
to shake hands with a European, he will cleanse himself afterwards by a 
purificatory bath. 

Many tribes were classed with the panchamas because they belonged, to 
aboriginal, non-Aryan stock, of Negrito, Australoid or Proto-Dravidian 
antecedents. Out of these many were known, after the place of their habita¬ 
tion, as Jungle, or Hill Tribes and Castes. They included the Andamanese of 
the Andaman and Nicobar Islands; the Kolarian* tribes of Central and 
Deccan India; the Negrito* Radar, a non-cultivating, food-gathering forest 
tribe of Cochin; the Paliyan of Madura District who subsist on hunting and 
food-collecting; the Izhavan (or Tiyan) of Malabar, and the Shanan of the 
Tamil country, who are associated with coconut culture and toddy-tapping, 
the Vellala, a Tamil caste of primitive agriculturists. The panchamas also 
include various tribes of eastern India, like the Abor, ‘untamed’ hill people of 
Assam; the Angami and other Naga tribes, also of Assam, several of whom are 
headhunters. The Khonds, a hill-tribe of Orissa who reputedly practise 
human sacrifice and infanticide, have been frequently studied by anthropolo- 
• gists. Some of the jungle castes still retain their ancient customs, such as the 
Badaga, a primitive tribe of the Nilgiris, who practise fire-walking over a pit 
of glowing embers in honour of their god. The marriage system of the Baiga 
of Central India permits the union of grandparent and grandchild; th e 
Emadan of the forest regions of Malabar have a custom by which a man is 
allowed to take his eldest daughter as his second wife. Many panchama 
classes are by no means primitive, and preserve the traditions of their race 
and origins with great pride and efficiency. Such are the Gonds of Central 
India, and the Balahi of Madhya Pradesh, who have an extraordinary bardic 
tradition. 

Another category included among the panchamas are what are known as 
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the Criminal Tribes and Castes, so called because they derive their livelihood 
from criminal activities. Most criminal castes are as proud of their railing as 
the highest craftsmen in India. Among them are the Sansiya, a vagrant 
caste of Rajputana who live by theft and robbery; the Korava, a Tamil 
caste of fortune-tellers, quacks and robbers, many of whom now operate as 
railway thieves. Some like the Lambadi offered human sacrifices, and others 
like the Thugs* used to practise the custom of ritual strangling. 

A number of panchama castes originated from mixed marriages, and it 
would seem that the relegation of half-castes to a degraded category was an 
attempt by the lawgivers to put a stop to a growing tendency towards mixed 
unions on the part of Aryans. This tendency could not be stopped, and today 
there are more castes in existence resulting from mixed marriages than pure 
castes. From early times these mixed castes were stigmatized by opprobrious 
names. Such were the Nishada* ‘squatters’, descended from the union of a 
brahmin male and Sudra female; the Ugra, 'fierce', of a kshattriya male and 
sudra female; Ambashtha, ‘water-dwelling’, from a brahmin male and vaiSya 
female; Ayogava, ‘born of a buffalo’, from a vaiSya father and Sudra mother, 
generally carpenters by profession; Mahishya, ‘buffalo’ people, of a kshattriya 
father and Sudra mother. 

These sub-castes sprang from anuloma unions, where the woman married 
a man who belonged to a higher caste than she, and reprehensible as such a 
marriage was, it was much to be preferred to a pratiloma union, where the 
woman married a man of a lower caste. Passages in the ancient texts indicate 
that at a very early date in the career of Aryan conquest, non-Aryan men 
entered into matrimonial relations with Aryan women (X, p. 56); and there 
also seems to have been a tradition by which the family slave could lawfully 
marry the widow of his master. The Yajnr-veda alludes to sudra-Aryan 
alliances, and the Alharva-veda has a charm directed against a wife s para¬ 
mour, who is a slave, ‘winning her love by sheer physical strength (IX, 

* That pratiloma unions were widespread is confirmed from the existence of 
large classes of outcaste peoples, such as the Pukkasa, rats , offspring of a 
Nishada male and a sudra female; the Pulkasa, ‘hair-spread’, i.e. with hair 
unkempt and upstanding like a savage.s, who are descendants of a Sildra male 
and a vaiSya female; the Svapdka (or Svapach), ‘dog-cooking , descendants 
of a Sudra male and kshattriya female, who eat dog’s flesh; the Sopaka, 
offspring of a Pulkasa and a vaiSya (or Chandala). Lowest in the whole cate¬ 
gory of castes were the Chandala, ‘wild’, who are the progeny 0 t e m °s 
unspeakable form of mixed marriage, namely, of a brahmin woman with 
a Sudra or panchama male. Many Chandalas were thus of goo ir , u 
were unequivocally condemned, and in Sanskrit writings they stood for 
all that was unclean, unrighteous, irreligious, and damned in humam y. 

There are still other categories, known as anlyaja, 'lowest born , who were 
condemned to perform the most menial tasks that causedtheinto bef urt 
isolated from normal intercourse with other Hindus. Such are ^ Chamar or 
leather workers of North and Central India, who tan the hides of dead ani¬ 
mals; the mochi or cobbler often comes from the ranks of the c _hamanThe 
Bhangi and Mahar of Uttar Pradesh, the Chiihra of the Panjab, and the 








Tthti of Western India, are sweepers, public scavengers, earners of refuse and 
night-soil The Dm are scavengers and corpse removers, who also fu mish 

ffamil caste of field labourers and village slaves. 
fzl is derived from the parai, a small drum which they used to carry 
when abroad, to warn wayfarers of their approach so that they might get out 
" of their polluting presence. They are scavengers, and eat meat, in. 
cLdL the flesh of cows, dogs and monkeys. From their name is derived the 
English word pariah. The 'pariah' of South Kanara and South Malabar are the 

Ch rCp n u lavan (Pulai or Puliah) of North Malabar, Cochin and Travancore 
were tree-dwellers, who built shelters in the branches of trees, since they were 
prohibited from building dwellings for themselves on the ground except, in 
rare cases, huts consisting of no more than a thatched roof supported on four 
bamboo poles and open on all four sides. If they ventured out at night and 
saw someone coming they had to cry out and move some distance off. They 
could approach no other caste closer than a hundred paces. Contemporary 
observers of the early nineteenth century state that they could be killed with 

impunity.^^ ^ basket makers and labourers of South Kanara. Their 
women wear skirts made of leaves. Till the beginning of the present century 
one sub-caste of the Koraga had to carry a small pot suspended by a string 
around the neck, into which they were to spit, to avoid polluting the road. 
The UUadah of Malabar, are so low in the caste scale that the very sight of 
them to a Nambudri brahmin is pollution. They are therefore classed with the 
'unseeable' castes. The Vunnun, an unseeable Tamil washerman caste of 
Tinnevelly, wash the clothes of other exterior castes. In the past they had to 
work between midnight and daybreak as they were not allowed to come out 
in the daytime, since the sight of them brought defilement. 

For a number of reasons therefore, such as non-Hindu origin, non-Aryan 
or tribal descent, degrading occupation, or mixed marriage, a large propor¬ 
tion of the peoples of India were, and continue to be, regarded as outcastes. 
Other outcastes like the Muslim or European mlechchhas did not fall within 
the scope of Hindu dominance and thus remained unaffected by their peculiar 
prejudices, but for the Indians within the Hindu social complex the degrada¬ 
tion had serious consequences. 

In the Hindu scriptures these social groups were regarded as avarna, 
‘casteless’. Whatever their individual qualifications, they were held to be 
backward, uncultivated, and unworthy of intercourse with Aryans, and 
were subjected to a policy worse than apartheid. They lived in secluded areas 
outside the villages, well away from the habitations of caste Hindus; had no 
privileges, and were even denied the ordinary consolations of religion, being 
forbidden to read or study the sacred books, and barred from the performance 
of itaddha. rites to their own ancestors. Any contact with them was regarde 
as causing both physical and psychic pollution; they were therefore un¬ 
touchable. In short, this class was denied almost every human right; those t a 
remained for them they shared with the animals: the right to eat and propa¬ 
gate. According to Manu’s decree, 
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Their dwelling shall be outside the village, and their wealth shall be dogs and 
donkeys. Their dress the garments of the dead, and their food shall be eaten 
from broken dishes. Black iron shall be their ornaments, and they must 
wander from place to place’ (I, p. 26). 

Some classes of brahmins, notably those of the South, were not content 
with untouchability, they must needs go one better with unapproachability. 
The unapproachables caused pollution by coming near a caste Hindu, and 
precise scales of ‘distance pollution’ were worked out, especially in places like 
Malabar ( see caste). There was even a belief current that pollution could 
result if the wind blowing from the direction of an unapproachable touched 
one. 

Left to itself the malignant growth of untouchability and unapproach¬ 
ability was bound to develop, as in fact it did, reaching its fulness in the 
form of unseeability, duly supported by the authority of a forged* text 
attributed to the philosopher Sankara. The unseeable caused contamination 
just by being present to the sight or crossing the field of one’s vision. To a 
limited degree unseeable castes exist in India to the present day. 

Modem reform movements initiated by Muslims, Europeans and the 
Christian missionaries, have done much to mitigate the humiliation of these 
outcaste tribes. To begin with, official terminology reflected this change. 
They are now called Exterior castes since they are outside the regular cadre 
of castes. They are sometimes spoken of as Depressed, to suggest their sub¬ 
ordination. Because of their place in the special official schedules they are 
called Scheduled castes. Gandhi, in a further attempt to improve their 
status by a change of name, called them Harijan, ‘God’s Children’; while one 
school of Hindu thought spoke of them as Adivasi ( adi-nivdsi , ‘original 
inhabitants’) or those who were in India before the Aryans. 

In a democratic India Hindus are becoming increasingly aware that the 
panchamas, over one hundred million in number, constitute the basic popula¬ 
tion of the subcontinent, although they are carefully hidden from view when 
speaking of Hindu culture and Hindu civilization. But their heads are 
counted when it is desired to show that every eighth man on earth is a Hindu. 
To borrow a phrase, these unfortunates are ‘included out’ of the Mother 
Religion of Mother India. 

Throughout the long history of Hinduism, the panchamas were seldom 
mentioned, and if they were, it was only in order to be vilified. With salvation 
assured for the twice-bom, who cared for the spiritual destiny of the pancha¬ 
mas? They had to console themselves with the reflection that if they were 
very docile and accepted their lot as laid down by Manu and the lawgivers, 
there was a remote chance that after a long period of rebirths they might 
rise to a higher level in the cadre of castes. Says Ghurye, ‘In plain words it 
was tantamount to asking them to wait for Doomsday’. 
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. . 1-. Vai«;hnavite sect whose origins n.rc lost in ob- 

PAfi .?^™^reat uncertainty about the name itself, which, as it stands 
scanty. There is grea either because a special ceremony 

(pancha-ratra), sign g > in honour of their deity, during 

lasting five days »"d « ^ ^ of ^ ^6 

Iwicritopertomed by NWyaoa. Some aathorife consider it to. be a 
nn^lipSsri Oi P a "^atatoJftv^eWclK)^refernng^ ^tic^i^on 

doctrines which were yn , • f deity later equated with Vishnu. 

- "2 «rtain, but those 

MBtS^rhaps named after the god Bhaga, one of the earliest dettte 
of thebhakti* need. The early worship of Bha «a was independent of tahm- 
inism and also anti-Vedic. Some think it originated with the mlechchha 
Yadavas in the area around Mathura which was the site of “ “ 2 tg Bavata 
astrian fire-temple and long a centre of Magian sun-worship. The Bg ^ 
religion represented a development of sun-worship. The term g 
often referred to the Vaishnavite religion as a whole. _ +„, P 1 fth 

(3) Narayaniya, the worship of an ancient deity called Narayana. 1 he t 
book of the Mahdbharata contains a portion called the Narayaniya whic • 
one of the sources of this tradition. The tenets bf the sect were divinely com¬ 
municated to the half-caste rishi Paraiara, and were later revealed to via . 
brother of Dhritarashtra, born of a, sudra woman. By about 200 BC 
identities of Krishna, his father Vasudeva, Vishnu and Narayana, 

frequently confused. -pu e 

(4) Vaikhdnasa, an ancient sect named after the rishi Vaikhanas. ^ 

members were anchorites, both male and female, who set great s ore 
purity of conduct and dedication to the deity. By the seventh century ' * 

they still flourished in the Deccan as a separate sect, and their chief con ^ 
tion to Vaishnavism lay in their emphasis on worship, service and adora 

of Vishnu, and their temple architecture and iconography. v die in 

(5) Satvata, named after a small non-Aryan tribe, who were non- e ^ 
their worship and anti-Vedic in sentiment. They disdained the ceremon 

the twice-born, practised black-magic and sorcery, used unorthodox man 
Their initiation included a form of ritual branding. Early classed wi 
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kshattriyas, they became associated with a branch of the Yadavas and in due 
course were converted to Vaishnavism. 

These five sects seem to have been unified in doctrine some time during the 
third and second centuries bc, when they were first referred to as Pancha- 
ratras of the Vaishnavite persuasion. They advocated monotheism, bhakti 
(devotion) and a simple form of worship, and condemned sacrifices, even 
those mentioned in the Vedas, shunned long austerities and penances. They 
believed in a Supreme Being, known variously as Narayana, Krishna, 
Vasudeva, Hari, Bhagavat, Vishnu, who is manifested in various vyilha, 
'ranges’ {see God). 

The Pancharatra doctrine was first systematically promulgated by 
handily a (ad ioo) (not to be confused with the Upanishadic sage of the 
same name), who composed several bhakti sutras or devotional aphorisms 
about the deity. The sarhhitas of Sandilya and his followers, known as the 
Pancharatra Agamas, embody the chief doctrines of the Vaishnavas. 

The sect acquired great popularity, and by the tenth century ad had left 
its mark permanently on most of the other Hindu sects. It was somewhat 
corrupted by Tantrik doctrines and as such was condemned by Badarayana, 
Sankara, Kumarila and others as non-monastic, non-Vedic and irreligious. 
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PAffCHATANTRA {faheha-tantra, 'five-books’), of unknown authorship, is 
one of the most famous works of the Sanskrit hatha (story) genre, so called 
because it is divided into five sections each dealing with a different subject. 
The stories are presented in the form of instnictions given by the aged pnest 
VishnuSarma to the dullard sons of a certain king. By means of the fable, 
cleverly weaving one tale within another, VishnuSarma teaches them the 
science of statecraft and imparts an understanding of human nature. A 
number of gnomic stanzas are inserted in the prose narrative, succinctly 

summing up the 'moral* of each tale. _ , . 

In these fables human vices and foibles are exposed through the characters 
of animals. The beasts devote themselves to the study of the•Vedas, ] 
religious rites, engage in disquisitions about gods, saints and heroes, 3X1 
the^course of their conversation and activities show up the hypocray and 
avarice of brahmins, the petty scheming of sycophanticcourtiers tbefaith 
lessness of women. A cynical humour is maintam«I tiiroughout imd the 
prevailing morals are those of expediency, intrigue, flattery and h yP° cr ^ 
P The book shows traces of Buddhist and Jam influence, and may have been 
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. „ ;**pn in one of the Prakrits, although this hypothetical Prakrit 

originally Vinton i m ^ ^ ^ ^ book ^ anti-brahmin in tone, and 
origin cannot be pr ^ prominent, suggests to one authority the 

*** ** its place of origin. The coUection dates from about 

AD T 20 ft^^ aSZfpart fe played by two jackals, Karataka and Dama- 
J n **7^ the workwas translated in the eighth century into Pahlavi, 
naka, an ^ ^i^tion was known as Kalilah va Dimnah, after 

Sad^ls^e rtfct Sanskrit versions of the Panchatantra are based on 
these jacKais.1 j the Middle Ages the Persian version was 

SSSJtotSEuropean languages as The Fables of Bidpai' („ r 
a corruption of Vidyapati, a wise btSlumn who figures m them The 
Rework'd Joe of weaving a tale within a tale was subsequmtly employed 
in The Arabian Nights and also in The Decameron of Boccaccio. 
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PANT'&vA, the five putative children of Pandu who became the chief pro¬ 
tagonists and heroes of the Mahabharata. PAljpu, ‘pale’, was the son of the 
sage Vyasa by Ambalika wife of Vichitravirya. He was so named because his 
mother became pale with fright while being embraced by Vyasa. Pandu 
was brought up by Bhishma who acted as regent, and when the prince came 
of age he ascended the throne of Hastinapura. 

Pandu had two wives. The first, Kunti (or Pritha), while still unmarried 
had been vouchsafed the power to summon the gods for congress with her 
(see Sura). She called upon the sun-god and by him had a son named Karna*. 
Subsequently she married Paiidu. The second wife was the dusky-complex- 
ioned Madri, who came from Madra having been purchased for the king by 
Bhishma. She became Pandu’s favourite wife. 

The story goes that Pandu while out hunting shot a young antelope in 
the act of mating with another. The dying animal disclosed that it was in 
reality a rishi (sage) who had transformed himself and his wife for the purpose 
of experiencing the pleasures of love in animal form, and he cursed Pandu for 
slaying him at the sacred time of union, declaring that he himself would die 
during intercourse. 

From that time onward Pandu lived in strict continence in the forest. At 
her husband’s request, Kunti had three sons through adulterous union with 
certain gods, but Pandu was not content with the number and preped his 
wife to have more, but she protested against the suggestion. Madri similarly 
bore two children by divine agency. The three children of Kunti were: 
Yudhishthira* son of Dharma god of justice; Bhima* son of Vayu god of the 
wind; and Arjuna* son of India. The two children of Madri were fathered by 
the divine twins, the ASvins, who visited her at her bidding, after the power 
possessed by Kunti had been transferred to her. The first was Nakula (the 
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name means ichneumon) the son of the Aivin Nasatya, who became a great 
horse-tamer, married Karenumatl, princess of Chedi and had a son named 
Niramitra. The second child of Madri was Sahadeva, by the Aivin Dasra, who 
became mighty in swordsmanship, astronomy and the raising of cattle. 
Sahadeva married Vijaya and had a son named Suhotra. 

Pandu did all he could to avoid temptation through too dose a contact 
with his wives, so that he might escape the doom foretold by the jishi, but 
one day he caught sight of his favourite wife Madri as she was returning from 
a bath in a forest stream. 


'As he gazed on the youthful beauty and beheld her thighs like banana trunks 
and other areas of delight through her light garments his desire blazed forth 
and he could not restrain his passion and the fire that burned within him. 
Madri used all the powers she had to dissuade him, but he, his fear gone, his 
senses filled with uncontrollable longing, gave his life to the imperious call of 
love, goaded on by fate.’ 


Even before he could consummate the act he fell down dead. 

Interrupted union was believed to be very injurious, and since Pandu's 
soul was now between earth and heaven, yearning for the company of his 
spouse to fulfil the incompleted act, Madri ascended the funeral pyre of her 
husband to join him and give herself to his embrace. On Pandu’s death his 
blind brother Dhjitarashtra ascended the throne of Hastinapura and took 
the five Pandava princes under his care. 

The indeterminate origin of the Pandavas has made them a topic of 
perennial interest to scholars. The mothers of the Pandava boys were in all 
probability both polyandrous. Madri had her two sons through the heavenly 
Aivins. Kunti had her first child through the god SQrya, and her three other 
children by three other ‘gods’. At the first grand tournament in which the 
Pandavas showed their prowess, Duryodhana taunted Arjuna and. his 
brothers that they were not the sons of Pandu but of certain amorous deities, 
a taunt whose implications could have been interpreted in only one way. 
Sidhanta remarks, ‘To say that they are the offspring of the gods is, rationally 
speaking, to admit that their parentage is unknown’ (II, p. 122). 

The five Pandava brothers themselves married a single wife, Draupadi , 
thus continuing a polyandrous tradition that surprised even Drupada er 
father. This, added to the evidence of a matrilineal order of succession m 
the Pandava line; their sexual freedom; their acceptance of myoga, e 
blood-drinking of Bhima, all suggest a probable Mongolian, Scythian or 
indigenous origin (I, p. 37). If the Pandavas were Aryan ,, Tn 

cedents were considerably less in evidence than those'of the Kauravas. 
the courtly art of gambling they invariably lost to the more 
knightly Kauravas. On the battlefield of Kurukshetra they fell short of the 
Kaurava standards, and their apparent cowardice and lack of fair play 

aroused the censure of their own allies. .... .. . th 

According to certain scholars there is little to justify the behef that y 
were even related. ‘The cousinship of the Pandavas Sl ^^' JJ} 
perhaps invented later on by the bards’ (II, p. r22), since^ 
the two families are divergent at many points. The contenti 
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_ . oc alld Kauravas belonged not only to different clans but possibly to 

Pajidavas aiid ^ measure of support in the Epics, and 

^ of the^hwry of Schroeder and Holtzmann, according to whom the 
S Mahamrata were not the Pandavas, but the noble 
Sava3 ‘and the poem had been composed by some sorrowing child of 
i-ninTid’ fll t) 25) At some stage, it is suggested, the Epic was taken over 
bv flEta. partisan and the outlines of the story reversed so that in the 
process the Pandavas became the heroes. 
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PAMDYA, the name of an ancient non-Aryan, i am.il kingdom at the extreme 
southern tip of the Indian peninsula, covering the regions of Madura, 
Ramnad, RameSvaram, Tuticorin and Tinnevelly. The tradition of their 
origin from the Epic Pandu is not regarded as acceptable by scholars. 

Megasthenes notes a legend according to which Heracles placed South India 
under the rule of his daughter Pandaia. The Sanskrit epics speak of this 
region as foreign territory. In the Mauryan period the Pandya kingdom was 
outside the limits of Asoka’s empire, but is mentioned in one of his inscrip¬ 
tions. The flourishing Pandya port of Korkai (or Kolkai) not far from Tuti¬ 
corin was known to the Greeks and Romans*. Strabo mentions an embassy 
sent to Augustus Caesar about 29 bc by a king named Pandion, who was 
probably a Pandya ruler. 

The Pandyas had by this time established themselves at Madura on the 
Vagai river, the scene of the Sahgams, renowned in Tamil* literature. They 
maintained constant, often hostile, intercourse with Ceylon. About 300 bc 
they raided the island and continued an intermittent war with the rulers for 
centuries after. It is recorded that as late as ad iooi a Pandya king 
of Madura invaded Ceylon and sacked Anuradhapura. 

Hiuen-Tsang writing in ad 640 describes the country as hot, and the 
inhabitants as black in colour, impetuous in disposition, greatly interested 
in commerce and caring little for learning. They were mainly of the Hindu 
and Jain persuasion. 

Shortly after Hiuen-Tsang’s visit a Jain Pandya king, NEDUMARAN 
(ad 700) was converted to Saivism on his marriage to a Chola princess, and 
started a ferocious persecution in which 8,000 Jains were slaughtered in 
Madura alone. 

The history of the Pandyas during the first thousand years of the present 
era is obscure and uncertain, and for many centuries is linked with the story 
of Ceylon, the Pallavas, Cheras and Cholas. They supplanted the Cholas 
during the reign of Jatavarman (1215-1271) and emerged as the leading power 
in the Tamil country. 

In the early years of the fourteenth century the whole Tamil area was over- 
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run by Malik Kaffir, the capture and sack of Madura in 1311 being facilitated 
by a fratricidal war raging within the kingdom, between the two Pandya 
princes, one of whom sought Muslim help. After a brief interval of Muslim 
rule the area was absorbed into the Vijayanagar empire. 

At this time the NAYYAKA family (1420-1736) who were feudatories under 
the Vijayanagar kings became almost independent as rulers of Madura, and 
under the parricide Visvanatha (c. 1560) established a new dynasty. After the 
fall of Vijayanagar in 1565 the Hindu elements of the ruined empire were 
forced southwards and this greatly helped the re-emergence of Madura which 
saw a wonderful renaissance under the Nayyakas. 

Most famous of the Nayyakas was Tirumalai (1623-1660) an almost legen¬ 
dary ruler who was a renowned builder and a patron of the arts. A monarch 
filled with a sense of his own dignity he once stabbed his queen in the thigh 
for making a rude remark; he then immortalized the incident in a statuary 
group which stands in one of the mandapams showing her beside him, with 
the gash in her thigh clearly marked. Near this work is another unique group 
of Siva holding up a dozen little pigs to protect them from the arrows of a 
Nayyaka ruler. The legend is that the ruler shot the mother pig, so Siva 
assumed the shape of the sow and suckled the piglings. 

Both Pandyas and Nayyakas made many notable contributions to art and 
architecture. The Pandya style of building brought into focus many of the 
characteristics typical of South Indian architecture. Already the early 
Pandya shrines bear some of the distinctive features of the later temples, 
seen for example in the elaborately sculptured monolithic pillars of Avadaiyar 
Kovil (c. 1280), and the gopurams of the Saivite temple of Tinnevelly 

^ When the Nayyaka dynasty of Madura assumed the mantle of the Pa^ya 
princes the country already had hundreds of ancient shrines. Some of these 
thev now endowed with added sanctity by building massive edifices around 
them Many Pandya temples are in reality elaborations around the early 
fanes which were preserved untouched. Subsidiary structures were built near 
the temple, surrounded by a series of high enclosing walls, and topped with 
magnificent gopurams. Long rows of columns, hunckeds m number, all 
profusely carved, are a striking feature of Pandya architecture. 

The Pandya (Nayyaka) temples are among the most splendid m I . 
Thev include the Great Temple of Madura (1600-1650) dedicated to 
SnLwImd her consort SundareSvar (Siva). It was builtbyTirumaJaim 
honour of the goddess because she had cured him of catarrh. It ranks as t 
most fabulous of the South Indian temples, with long encirclingjaUs, ele 
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(1620-1689) dedicated to Vishiiu and erected on the site of a prehistoric 
shrine. Built on an immense scale it is hke a small-size town, and is the 
largest of the South Indian temples, with seven prakarams (rectangular 
enclosures one within the other) and twenty-one gopurams. Its plan is Un _ 
usual inasmuch as it lies north-south instead of east-west. Among its features 
are a Hall of a Thousand Pillars, actually 940 granite monoliths, and a Horse 
Court which probably belongs to the Vijayanagar period, and has a colon¬ 
nade of rearing, rampant horses, each about nine feet high. 

One mile from this temple-city is the smaller Saivite temple of Jambuke- 
Svara on the site of a liriga*. built on the same plan as the Rariganatha 
temple, although the larger temple is said to have been built after it. 

The seventeenth-century temple of Ramesvaram* is like most Pandya 
temples, remarkable for its columns, about three thousand in this temple 
alone. 
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PANINI (?35o BC-250 bc?) -Sanskrit grammarian of uncertain origin, bom in 
Salatura in Gandhara, a few miles to the north of the confluence of the Kabul 
and Indus rivers. Little is known about his life, though many legends are 
related about him. He was a descendant of one Panin, as his unusual name 
indicates, and the grandson of Devala. His mother Dakshi came from the 
tribe of Daksha in north-west India. Panini was said to have been extremely 
dull as a child and was rejected by his teacher as unfit for study, but by the 
grace of the Lord (Siva or Vishnu, according to later legend) he became 
endowed with knowledge and continued his education at Taxila, to become 
one of the most renowned students of that university, and friend of one of the 
Nanda emperors. 

His masterpiece is the Ashtadhyayi, 'eight chapters’, also known as the 
Paniniyam, which introduced, as it were, the post-Vedic age and set the 
linguistic standard of Classical Sanskrit, effectively stabilizing the language. 
It is the most notable of all works on vyakarana or grammar*, although the 
subject itself had a long antecedent history; Panini himself mentions several 
of his predecessors, of whom no fewer than sixty-four are known. Among 
those whose works he most probably consulted’ (I, p. 341) were Sakatayana 
mid Sakalya, both of probable Saka origin; Sphotayana who may have been 

ersian, and Gargya and Galava, thought to have been Greeks. Panini refers 
to Yavananf, Greek writing’ and he may have been acquainted with the work 
of foreign, including Greek, scholars of his day. 

Panini s Ashtadhyayi consists of nearly 4,000 sutras or aphorisms, each of 
two or three words only. These embody grammatical rules written in a kind of 
shorthand or algebra-like code, employing single letters or syllables to indicate 

e names of cases, moods, persons and tenses, which makes his work ex- 
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tremely recondite and difficult to follow without intensive study and a full 
commentary. As a result of this systematization of the language it came to be 
known from Panini’s time as Sanskrit ( samskrita , 'elaborated*), and the 
phrase * iti-Panini’ 'thus, according to, Panini’, was an authorititave pre¬ 
amble for centuries after. 

Panini recognized the root as the basic element of the word, and classified 
2,000 monosyllabic roots which, with the addition of prefixes, suffixes, and 
inflections, were believed to provide all the words in the language. Especially 
difficult are Panini’s rules of sandhi [samdhi, ‘combination’) governing the 
euphonious liaison of contiguous letters, which were still further elaborated 
by later grammarians. It was held that every word in a sentence was affected 
by its neighbours, and strict rules were formulated to govern the resultant 
changes and help in disentangling the modified words. For example, the final 
‘d’ or ‘t’ before an initial ‘1’ becomes T, e.g. tad labdham (that is taken) 
becomes tal labdham ; or the final ‘k’ before an initial ‘m’ becomes n, e.g. 
-brdk mukhah (east facing) becomes pran-mukh , or a visarga, the final aspira¬ 
ted ‘h’, followed by ‘a’ becomes ‘r’, e.g. kavih ayam (this poet) becomes 

kUV \t is^to be remembered that the norm laid down by Panini was for the 
language spoken in higher circles of contemporary society and did not 
necessarily conform in all respects to any extant texts. But the standard 
established by him permanently influenced all subsequent Sanskrit writing. 
Panini’s treatise is the earliest extant grammar in any language the earliest 
scientific grammar in the world, and one of the greatest ever written. 

Panini is also called Salottarlya after his place of birth; and Daksheya 
after his mother. He is also known as Ahika. 
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o, heaven covers many lokas (regions) ol the Hindu cosmological 

' ^ ThL terns ge",“alW used for paradise are Vyoman. the firmament or 

scheme. The terms gene y £ rpeion’ of which seven subdivisions 

superio^ tcMihe teaveifoCVishTui if one is a &uvite and Krishna’s heaven 

offering the supreme bliss if one is a devotee of t ia g^ ^ ^ area known as 

In Hindu cosmo ogy all the heavere of lhe Himalayas. 

Ilivnla, 'divine enclosure . Although said to oe 15, g that 

this is an occult region beyond the ken , h ey are 

many actual places in India bear the names of the lokas mm. ^ ^ ^ 

so named after their celestial pro o ^ n t0 that place while on earth, 
memoration of an event associated with tot^i to that place 
In the centre of the divine area, marking as it were tne very 





whole universe stands Mount Meru, famous in legend and song. The origin 
this name is obscure, though some scholars derive it from Mount Meros of thl 
Greek state of Nysa* to the north-west of India, or from Mount Mouru of 
the Zoroastrian Avesta. Of pure gold and 160.000 leagues high, Meru 
towers above the heavenly lokas, and around it all the heavenly bodies 
revolve. It is in a sense the Olympus of the Hindus. A gigantic jambu (rose- 
apple) tree grows on Mount Meru and this tree overshadows the island which 
is the earth, and casts its protective shadow over it, whence the earth is called 
Jambu-dvipa. The fruits of this tree are as large as elephants and when ripe 
they fall on the mountains and their juice forms the Jambu river whose waters 
confer immortality. Indian topography placed Meru in the Himalayas, near 
Almora, where the Ganges takes its rise. The Mahabharata gives the name 
Meru to a mountain in Sakadvipa, sometimes identified with a peak in the 
Pamirs, which would confirm its Iranian origin. Kalidasa makes it a dwelling 
of fabulous beings. Meru is also called Sumeru (beautiful form), Hemadri 
(golden mountain), Ratna-sanu (jewel-peak), Karnikachala (lotus-mountain), 
Amara-parvata (immortal mountain), and Deva-parvata (divine mountain). 

West of Meru rises Mount Suparsva in whose celestial grove, called 
Vaibhraja, the gods and goddesses disport themselves. Another spur of Meru, 
Mount Mandara, served as the churning stick when the gods churned the 
ocean of milk to obtain amrita or nectar*. According to folklore a mountain 
of the same name in Bhagalpur, Bengal, represents a chip of this divine peak. 

Highest of all the heavenly spheres is the one called Brahma-loka, the 
abode of Brahma, situated either on mount Meru, or in a place 1,848 million 
miles above that mountain. Brahma-loka has several regions, namely: 
(1) Satya-loka, the abode of truth, a remote and forbidding area where only 
truth in its absolute form can abide; and here dwells Brahma alone, lost in 
eternal meditation; (2) Tapo-loka (or Tapar-loka), the abode of Viraj, an 
ancient deity sometimes equated with Brahma, and of his devotees the semi¬ 
divine Vairaja, and also of certain unsurpassed ascetics, siddhas and munis', 
( 3 ) Janar-loka, the place of final birth, i.e. from which rebirth cannot occur. 
It is the abode of the three Kumaras or sons of Brahma; (4) Mahar-loka, the 
middle region, the abode of Bhrigu and certain prajapatis who are almost 
equal to Brahma. Those mortals who are absolutely uncontaminated by 
falsehood and passion, go to Brahma-loka, and are exempt from rebirth on 
earth, having escaped the cycle of samsara. They live in contemplation, free 
from the trammels of desire, in a state of Truth-Being-Bliss. AU the regions 
of Brahma-loka are destroyed at the mahdpralaya (see aeon) which consumes 
the universe. 

The second division of paradise is Svar-loka, ‘bright-realm’, where the 

hdman, abodes, of the deities are located. Those mortals who are their 
true devotees join them after death, and live in their respective paradises 
until it is time for their next incarnation. These spheres are thus the heavens 
of the sectarian gods and beatified mortals. The whole region is situated on 
or around Meru, although it is sometimes described as extending 'from the 
sun to the pole-star’. 

It is from Svar-loka that the popular Hindu conception of paradise is 
derived, and from descriptions of it we find that it is primarily a place of 
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sensual pleasure. Its joys are those of the senses: music to enchant the ear, 
fruits, sweetmeats and ambrosial dishes to titillate the palate, delightful . 
perfumes to soothe or stimulate as the mood desires; jewelled palaces, golden 
pathways, green acres, bowers of fragrant flowers, and the crowning prospect, 
an endless procession of ravishing apsards (nymphs) to serve the desires of 
passion. These heavenly companions come in all shapes and varieties and 
know every subtle art to please and ensure the happiness of those who ascend 
the heavenly spheres. Of the three hundred and thirty synonymns for prosti¬ 
tute and courtesan in Sanskrit, scores apply to the gopis and apsaras of 
paradise. Svar-loka is destroyed at the end of each week of Brahma. 

Indra’s heaven is called Indra-loka or Svar-loka, commonly known as 
Svarga, north of Mount Meru. It encompasses the region called Antariksha, 
‘mid-region’, that is, the firmament between earth and heaven, whose 
inhabitants are clouds and birds in the lower region, and, m the upper region, 
apsaras or nymphs and gandharvas, or celestial musicians. Here too dwells the 
gentle-eyed ^famadhenu, the divine cow of plenty. The caprtal of Sva^ 
Amaravatl, the site of Indra’s mangificent palace, Vaijayanta. This palace 
holds the famous hall, Sudharma, the unrivalled jewel among all princely 
courts ^icHor some time was used by Krishna. In the wonder ul garden 
Nandana (also called Parushya or Kandasara) surrounding the palace, grow 
the kalpa-vriksha or wish-fulfilling trees (see plants), and in the centre of the 
harden stands the pdrijdta tree, with bark of gold and leaves of wondrous 
colour It fc the delight of the apsaras, and perfumes the whole of parad,s£ 
TUs tree appeared in the Churning of the Ocean and was taken by Indra to 

jffia£ U o g f gold 5 It is often identified with 

Goloka, the paradise of Kr^hja. para dise, is situated near Vai- 

Goloka (Go-loka, ‘cow-place ) Kpstajas j^hlv c okula an d Vrindavana, 
kuntha. It is the celestial prototype o ^ ^ed with wonder- 

near Mathura, and the cow-dung hill of it Devotee s of 

Krteh^mare’^ran^rte^'tiiere a)ter ^jwh«cds'tuid , r^^r n ^^' 

forever rav,sh ' 

tag and being ravished. of the celestial cities. 

Kuberafs 1ST 

harva gardener Chitra-rat Kaildsa the mountain* paradise of 

-^^^5lS^o,Vantaa,s«ua,edon 




Mount Pushpagiri, 'flower-hill, near Meru; Gana-parvata, the paradise «« 
the Ganadevatas ( see godlings) situated near Kailasa; Soma-loka, the retri* 
of *he moon and the abode of the pitris or manes. 8 ° n 
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PARAMARA (974-1060), a line of agnikula Rajputs, who broke away f rom 
the Pratiharas of Kanauj when that empire fell into dissolution, and made 
themselves independent in Malwa, with capital first at Ujjain*, and later at 
Dhara (or Dhar), fifty miles south of Ujjain. Like most other Rajput dynasties 
that rose to power in the Middle Ages, the Paramaras were of mixed ante¬ 
cedents, but were invested with kshattriya status by brahminical decree. 

One of the early kings was the Saka-descended Mufija (d. 994), a great 
patron of poets and warlike withal, whose bid for expansion was effectively 
halted by the Chalukya king Taila II, who took him prisoner and put him to 
death. His younger brother Sindhuraja (d. 1000) assumed the title of Nava- 
sahasanka, ‘the New Sahasanka’ i.e Vikramaditya, and set out on a cam¬ 
paign of aggrandisement and revenge. His victorious career was celebrated 
in a panegyric by his court poet Padmagupta. 

The most famous of the Paramara kings was his son, the versatile Bhoja 
(1018-1060), the author of works on astronomy, architecture, poetry, 
rhetoric and philosophy, and a great builder of irrigation lakes and dams. 
His great lake, 250 square miles in area, was a signal achievement by any 
standards. He built a number of temples at Dhara, set up a college for Sans¬ 
krit studies (now a mosque), and beautified his capital with many other fine 
edifices. He also strengthened the fortress town of Mandu, which later became 
the capital of the Muslim Sultans of Malwa. Bhoja is renowned in Hindu 
legend second only to the semi-mythical Vikramaditya as a great warrior, 
statesman, scholar, and patron of letters. He sent out an army to resist the 
invasion of Mahmud of Ghazni in 1018, and was almost constantly at war 
with his Hindu neighbours. In spite of his excellent qualities he was in the end 
unsuccessful against the Chandellas, the Rashtrakutas, and the Chahamanas, 
and lost Mandu, Ujjain and even his capital of Dhara to his hereditary ene¬ 
mies, the Chalukyas. He died of fever while his kingdom was once again being 
attacked by the Chalukyas. 

After Bhoja s death the weakened state continued to be involved in long 
and tedious struggles with its neighbours and rivals, until it was finally 
brought to an end by Ala-ud-din’s generals in 130^. In is6o the region became 
part of the Moghul Empire. 

The history of the Paramaras is one long tale of strife and bloodshed. The 
good work done by the rulers in encouraging architecture and the arts, and 
in civic works, was more than offset by the ruthless aggression and naked 
ambition of even the best of them. The plunder that followed in the wake of 
their armies went towards the building of the Paramara temples and the 
construction of public works. 

The Paramaras are also known as the Pramara, Pavar, Powar, Pawar. 
Panwar, Ponwar, and other variations of the name. 
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PAEAMUDRA, ‘supreme posture’, a purposive arrangement of the limbs and 
organs of the human body into certain mystical poses, for obtaining the 
maximum concentration of psychic power. It is the ultimate expression 
angika*, and calls for a combination of the dsana* (bodily^ posture) , ban a 
(the ‘locking’ of organs), prdnaydma* (breath control), mudra (han 
gestures), with accompanying mandalas* (‘mystic diagrams) and wa^ras 
(spells) The specific object of a paramudra is m most cases to activate th 
subtle centres of the body and direct the occult energies along desired 
channels The paramudras are said to be very secret techniques, which axe 
never fully described in writing, since the details can only be communicated 
bv word of mouth and their practise can only be undertaken with the 
supervision of a guru. There are eighty-eight PS®fjSS, Wha 

for a specifrc occult purpose, and many are named afta* h ' XdSri 
or mudra associated with it. The major paramudras are briefly descnbed 

SSssr---- 

increased, all decay destroyed. , called the chdchari-mudra 

khecharI-mudra [khe-chan, 

{cU-ohan, ‘void-moving’), consists;of turn 

gullet, thus blocking the orifices>of the of the sahasrdra from 

This is done in order to prevent the celestial nectar ^ ^ ^ ^ position the 

seeping down and becoming wasted. absorbed by the yogi himself, 

‘tenth door’ is sealed, and the nectar saved wd ^™J fo JJ on a spot 

While the tongue is thrust back urt° th m ^itras sUently meditated 

between the eyebrows (as in raj2 «) . d o{ preparatory work is neces- 

upon. To accomplish this mudra Jog P {raenum and by stretching and 

sary; the tongue is len ^^ e ? h ^ proces f is called dohana, ‘milking’) till it is 
massaging the tongue daily (this process In order to turn the 

long enough to reach the a l0 ° Sening ° f 

tongue back into the throat it 15 " p “ d ^ ins erted into the mouth, and 

soft palate. A piece of metal bent a ^ {orwar d. After some weeks the 
the palate ridge is hooked and g Y accordin t0 yog i c texts, it bec ° me ? 
membrane becomes so flexible t . § Th hole process combined 

possible to touch the teeth with the soft 1 afflic ted ^ a**, 

fakes many months. ‘He who lea ve its place even if a 

“ ParamUdr& ^ ^ 

TON^mud ^, 1 VuWa-postme’! 6 ^! tWsthe yogi is required to sitin siddhasana. 
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assume the shanmukhi mudra and contract the yoni-place between tl 
and anus. He then concentrates on Kama, god of lust, knowing th teste 
beautiful like the bandhuk flower, and believing that he has take ^ ^ is 
abode in the yoni-place. This yoni-mudra is 'a profound secret’- th* k * s 
one develops great erectile and seminal power and becomes' ir/ 0 ^ 
attractive to all women. One is freed from all sin; indeed, ‘one becomes Sl ^^ 
even if one commits a thousand murders or countless adulteries’. A Va 
of this is the vajroni-mudra ( vajra-yoni , ‘thunderbolt-vulva’) performed ^*- 011 
the member in the thunderbolt (erect) position. 

mahabandha, ‘great-knot’; here one must assume the siddhiisana pos’t’ 
apply the mulabandha, perform four specified breathing rhythms fin ? ( n ’ 
chest with air and lock the chin in jdlandhara. A particular mantra is rec't rf 
Its effects are similar to those of the mahamudra. ed - 

mahavedha, ‘great piercing’, usually done after the mahabandha. I n tl 
same position, resting both hands on the ground one rises a little and genii 16 
strikes the buttocks against the ground. The air leaving the ida and pirijgal^ 
starts into the middle channel, ‘so that ida, pingala and agni are united the 
coiled energy dissolves into Katlasa, bringing about immortality’. 
vajroli-mudra (vajra, ‘thunderbolt’), an important mudra for controlling 
the sex forces of the body, is preceded by long training in medhrati, cleansing 
and strengthening the male member. It is performed during intercourse and 
is believed to be very injurious to the woman partner, who withers under the 
treatment. The yogi draws up the female ‘seed’ through his member and 
brings it into his own body. This process is called sahajoli ( sahaja , ‘co-born’) 
and is considered ‘the most secret of all the processes of earthly wisdom, 
capable of making the world tremble’. Care is to be taken during the act 
that emission of the male seed does not occur. In a variation known as 
amaroli ( amara , ‘immortal’) the semen is released into the female body and is 
made to unite with her seed; then both fluids are drawn back into the body. 

, W he bod X the yogi, the male and female seeds are united, and his 

o y ecomes like the gods. By this mudra a man may indulge in all worldly 
p easures and still attain realization.’ These and other oli or uli (variously 

Sa !, a mea ^ W * se ’ secre t’> ‘womb’, ‘fire’, ‘mighty’) techniques, as they are 
called, require many years of practice. 

reverse 'doing’, is carried out while standing on the head in 

nf ! 10n f Wlth f peciallocks and breathing exercises, ‘which all the makers 

W 1 S , d T. keep secret ’- Tt is connected with the absorption of the 

into thp 1 'iwi rUna * e ^ ber d ^ rec t (as in dandamukhasana) or internally, 

assimilation b.’ l\? Ending with the nectar from the sahasrara and its 

even at th* +• ^ ? y°p- The person who practices this remains unharmed 

even at the time of universal destruction.’ 

the member Vu ^ a ' seat )> another secret paramudra in \yhich 

female discinle C vi m ere . c ^° n f° r prolonged periods within the yoni of a 
supposed to ^ ’ wbl e cer tain internal esoteric acts are performed. It 

.There are several™*^ potent s ^dhis* or supernormal powers, 
texts and like thn ° er P aramud ras which are only briefly described in the 
thence o/a ° m “ above are »<* to be attempted except under 
^ ^ iru - Such for instance is the sakti-chdlana, ‘energy-mover, 
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which employs the expedients of stances, breathings and mantras, to awaken 
the kundcdini, and uses the energy thus generated for sinister ends. The 
- pari-chdlana , ‘around-moving’, is a variation of the last named. 

There are yet other paramudras, seldom explained m writing, which are 
extremely complex in execution and, to normal minds, utterly revolbngm 
performance. Still others are only hinted at but never even named, 
concerned not only with the physical body but with the subt ^®' , 

even future bodies, and require the aid of demons, demonesses and elemental 
spirits. Wrongly done they can cause ill effects m the practitioner f 
several future incarnations. 

Books 

I. Datta, R. Four Secret Asanas (with sketches) p.p. I9 XI « 

II. Datta, R. Linga-handha Practices , p.p. 1 9 IX - 
See also under Tantrism and Yoga. 

papA^ARA. leeendary author of certain hymns in the Rig-Veda, and also 
ISTZ&Z He is cj-^ 
of a rishi bom of low parentage, fatb ® r .f~\ T ' Pu]iah (degraded 

.brated sage Vasishtha, and his mother AdriSy wband was devoured by a 
caste) woman. Adri£yantl_was pregnant ^.^X ^Tter child ‘under 
rdkshasa {see Kalmashapada), ans e spent his time in the womb 

her heart’ for twelve ^fited by the magic 

verses. When he was bom he was 

^t^grewup to bewi^^renownM^udent of 

and sciences. He continued his l^^^aratra^doctrines from the Ups of 
ceived the Vishnu P«r«na an t j^s pupil Maitreya. When he reached 

Pulastya, and in turn passed them o P P father , g death, he instituted 

manhood and was told the circums but was dissuaded from his 

Zy^hlrefoWore it is sill sometimes seen to blaze forth. 

“SwT^S^Vvatinhroughwhomhebecamethefather 

of the great sage Vyasa. 

Books 

See Mahabharata and Mythology. 

PAEASUEAMA, the youngest son of ^/.^.^nPof^ishnu to earth, 
wife Reiiuka, is regarded as the six . of §i va and enjoyed that 

although curiously, Para^urama w^ a woK PP ^ ^ gave him the 
god’s protection. Siva instructed him in the calle d Para£u-Rama, 

paraiu, a magic battle-axe, in honouro ^ t he loser in a brief 

‘Rama of the Axe’. In the Ramayana he appears as ^ 
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encounter with R4ma*. Aggrieved that Ramahad broken the bow of & va ^ 
the contest for Slta's hand, he challenged him to a fight, but was defeated 
and also 'excluded from a seat in the celestial world. In the Mah&bh&tata^Q 
trains both Kama and Arjuna in the use of arms, and has a duel with Bhlma 
in which both heroes suffer equally. Subsequently he takes part in the war 
council of the Kauravas. Another well-known incident of his career occurs in 
the Mahabharata where, in obedience to his father’s order, he strikes off his 
mother’s head with his axe. At ParaSurama’s request, however, Jamadagni* 
restores the woman to life. 

ParaSurama’s great foe was the Haihaya* king Kfirtavfrya. This kshat- 
triya monarch once visited the hermitage of Jamadagni when the sage and 
his sons were out, and was welcomed by the sage’s wife with due hospitality. 
Unmindful of the respect with which he had been received, the warrior king 
laid waste the trees around the hermitage and then tried to lay hands on the 
sacred cow belonging to Jamadagni, the calf of Kimadhenu*. which the 
hermit had acquired through penance. A troop of Yavanas (PGreeks), 
miraculously conjured up by the calf, repulsed Kartavfrya for a time, but he 
returned and bore the calf away. Hearing this on his return, Para^ur&ma 
was exceeding wroth and going in pursuit of the plundering king, cut off his 
thousand arms and slaughtered him like a common animal. On the advice of 
his father, ParaSurfima then set out on a pilgrimage to atone for the sin of 
Trilling Kartavfrya. In his absence the sons of Kfirtavfrya went to the 
hermitage of Jamadagni, and in retaliation slew the sage in cold blood as he 
sat deep in meditation. 

ParaSurfima’s ire now knew no bounds. While his father’s body was being 
cremated he took a solemn bow before the gods that he would exterminate 
the whole race of the accursed kshattriyas. He first massacred the sons of 
KSrtavirya, and then embarked upon his famous expeditions. 'Thrice seven 
times’ did he dear the earth of the kshattriya dans, fillin g with their blood 
the great lakes of Samanta-paflchaka and Kurukshetra. 

ParaSurama begged Varuna to give him land that he might bestow it upon 
the brfihmins in expiation for his slaughter of the kshattriyas, whereupon 
Varuna, who was god of the sea, withdrew the ocean from the bills of Go- 
karna as far as Cape Comorin and presented him with the country of MEalabfir. 
In some legends Paraiurfima himself drove back the ocean and so increased 
the territory, and cut fissures in the Ghfijs with blows of his axe. He also 
diverted the trade from the Aryan ports of the north to the Dravidian ports 
of the west coast. He then settled this area, known as Aparfinta, 'west-end*, 
with brahmins from the north, and bestowed the whole territory on the 
mahapshi Kaiyapa. The entire west coast of India, from Bhfigukachchha 
down to Cape Comorin still retains its olden associations with the great 
Rama of the Axe’. 

The hero finally retired to the Mahendra mountains (the Eastern Ghttfs), 
where he was visited by gods and heroes, including Arjuna. He is said to be 
chtranytva or immortal (see longevity), and is still alive in some cave in 
Central India. He is the patron deity of the Chitpavan brShmins. Para- 
SurSmas wife was DharaijI, 'earth', an incarnation of Lakshin! the eternal 
spouse of Vishgu. 
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Sea under Mythology. 


PARSVA (P872-? 772 bc), the twenty-third Jain lirthankara * or patriarch of 
the present cycle. After nine prior existences he was born at last to the queen, 
Vamadevi, wife of the kshattriya king ASvasena of KaSi (Banaras). One 
night during her pregnancy she saw a serpent by her ‘side’, and accordingly 
named her child ParSvatah or ParSva, ‘flank’. In due course ParSva married 
Prabhavati daughter of king Prasenajit. At the age of thirty ParSva was 
converted to the religious life after seeing a picture of Nemi the twenty- 
second tlrthankara and he felt the call to become a world-enlightener. He 
gave away his possessions, ‘assumed a state of homelessness’, plucked out his 
hair and retired to a hermitage. Seating himself under a dhataki tree he 
acquired knowledge after eighty-three days of meditation. 

He established a community of monks to propagate his doctrines, and also 
admitted women into an order of nuns. He laid down the four vows of 
ahimsa (non-injury), siinrita (truth), asteya (non-stealing), and brahmacharya 
(continence). ParSva did not insist on complete nudity and hence it is thought 
that his followers were probably the first of the white-clad monks of Jainism, 
while those of Mahavira were the first of the nude monks. 

After his emancipation ParSva or ParSvanatha took to wandering and 
teaching and numerous legends grew up around him. His symbol was the 
hooded serpent, and a serpent-king once held an umbrella over his head to 
protect him from the heat of the sun. Many incidents are related about the 
enmity of his brother or cousin, or in some versions of a king or sage; the 
struggle between them being carried over into many spheres below and above 
the earth, and symbolizing the struggle between the powers of good and evil. 
ParSva died of voluntary starvation aged exactly one hundred years, on a 
hill that later came to be known as Parasnath. The parents of Mahavira* were 
followers of ParSva, and scholars are inclined to think that Parsva was the 
true founder of Jainism and that Mahavira was its propagator. 

ParSva was probably of Persian descent, as his name suggests, and certain 
affinities may be traced between some of the doctrines of Jainism and the 
teachings of Zoroaster (II, p. 152). Other common features are the scrupulous 
regard for all living things, the dualism between the spiritual and material, 
and the preference of Jains and Zoroastrians for white raiment. 


Books 

I. Bloomfield, M. The Life &■ Stories of the Jain Saint Parsvanatha, Baltimore, 
II. Masson-Oursel, P., et al„ Ancient India and Indian Civilisation, London, 1934 . 


PARTHIANS. The inhabitants of Parthia, or modem Khorasan and the 
regions to the south-east of the Caspian Sea, were a people of mixed Persian, 
Bactrian and Mongolian descent, who adopted the Mazdean religion and 
spoke a language related to ancient Persian. They are referred to m the 
Rig-Veda as the Parthava, which was also the indigenous Indian name for 
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.. Pnrthians in the Epics the Parthians are spoken of as the Pahlava, whn 
w^Sugatedby kingSagara, who commanded them never to shav'e^ 
io Tet their beards grow as a token of their subordination According to 
Manu the Pahlavas were kshattnya: who had become outcastes, and in later 
Ws thev are often confused with the Bactnans and Scythians. 

Afte^ Alexander’s death the region of Parthia fell to the Seleucids, but 
about 250 bc the Parthians revolted and became independent under Arsaces. 
Bv the middle of the second century bc the Parthian ruler Mithirdates I 
?/ 16 , bc) carried his arms up to the Indus. The Persian rulers who exercised 
a nominal sovereignty there were unable to maintain control over these 
remote territories of their empire, and appointed Parthian governors of 
Drangiana (East Iran) and Arachosia (Southern Afghanistan near the region 
of Kandahar) to guard the security of their eastern borders against Saka 
encroachments. These governors frequently helped their own cause by matri¬ 
monial alliances with the Sakas, and occasionally these mixed Persian- 
Parthian-Bactrian-Saka dynasties rebelled against their Persian sovereigns 
and ruled independently. 

Thus in about 58 bc Vonones (58-18 bc) the viceroy of Drangiana shook 
off the Persian yoke and established a local Parthian dynasty of his own, 
with capital at Taxila (Saraikala, Sirkap, Sirsukh) and reputedly founded 
the Vikrama era*. He was dethroned by his step-brother Spalirises (18-1 bc) 
who succeeded him. The best known of the Indo-Parthian rulers was 
Gondophemes (ad 21-46) (Persian: Vindaphama; Syriac: Gudnaphar), 
viceroy of Arachosia who defeated the ruler of the Kabul valley but was 
himself constantly harassed by the Kushans. Gondophemes is associated 
with the Apostle, St Thomas, who visited his court and converted him to 
Christianity*. By the middle of the first century ad the Parthians were 
overthrown by the Kushans, after having played a brief but memorable 
role as intermediaries between Greece, Central Asia and India. 

The Pahlavas, like other foreign elements on Indian soil, soon merged with 
the Indians, although stray references to them continue to be made in texts 
and inscriptions. According to one theory they ventured as far as South 
India in the early centuries of the present era and by the middle of the third 
century had established a dynasty called after them, the Pallavas*. 


Books 

I. Debevoise, N. C. A Political History of Parthia, Chicago, 1938. 

II. Rapson, E. J. ‘The Scythian x and Parthian Invaders’. Cambridge History of 
India, I, pp. 563-85. 


PAEVAlJ, a consort of Siva and an aspect of his Sakti or female counterpart. 
Like Uma, another saktrof Siva’s, she was associated with mountains an 
was herself a mountaineer. She was a goddess of beauty and exceeding y 
voluptuous to behold, and often her mere presence was sufficient to arouse t e 
uncontrollable desire of her spouse. 

The legend goes that after the tragic death of Sat!*, Siva returned to 
Mount Kailasa where he sat wrapt in meditation. In the interval Sat!.was 
reborn as Parvatt and" when she came of age she desired to marry Siva- 
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Accordingly she made her abode not far from the scene of' >iva’s meditations, 
and worshipped him. 

It was at this time that the demon Taraka began hio tyr ann y over the 
fourteen worlds, and it became imperative that Siva be the father of a r h il d . 
since only a son of Siva could be expected to cope with Taraka. The love-god 
Kama was entrusted with the task of distracting Siva, and he waited for a 
suitable opportunity and shot an arrow at the god just as Parvati was walking 
past. Opening his eyes and beholding the voluptuous form Siva emitted his 
seed, which fell into a fire and from this was bom Karttikeya* who eventually 
killed Taraka. 

Another version has it that Siva merely blasted Kama to death with a 
flash of his third eye, scorned Parvati for her dark complexion, for she was 
an aboriginal deity, and resumed his meditations. Parvati thereupon took to 
asceticism to win the god’s love. The white heat of her terrible penances made 
her glow with a fair-skinned divine beauty, and at the same time disturbed 
Siva. He divined the purpose of her exertions, and in order to test her 
appeared before her in the guise of a dwarf, and started vilifying Siva. 
Parvati indignantly repudiated his allegations and defended Siva in ardent 
terms. The god then revealed himself and in due time married her. They had 
two children, the six-headed Karttikeya, and the elephant-headed Gai?e!a*. 

Siva was a bad provider and allowed his family to starve, while he himself 
indulged in opium and other drugs. The couple were engaged in endless 
quarrels and reconciliations, resulting in long drawn-out embraces, some of 
which lasted several aeons. Once they embraced so passionately that they 
merged into a single androgynous* being called Ardhanari. After another. 
protracted union the divine couple disappeared, only to become manifest as 
the transcendent linga (phallus) and yoni (vulva). 


Books 

See under Mythology. 

PASUPATA, a Saivite sect mentioned in the Mahabharata , associated in its 
early stages with Siva in his aspect of ‘lord of cattle’. In its subsequent 
evolution this term was explained in the Puranas as the lord (patt) who helps 
his creatures CpaSu) to free themselves from the bondage {pasa) I of this world. 

The sect was said to have been founded by Siva who imparted the doctrines 
secretly to certain rishis. It was finally brought down to the level of ordinary 
understanding by lakulISa (c. ad 200) who is regarded as its original teacher. 
In another legend Siva entered the corpse of an unknown person who had 
been left in a cemetery along with the lakula or club that he used to 
The deity, embodied in the corpse, picked up the staff and set out to teach 
his chosen disciples the doctrines of the Pasupata or La £^ a cul J: ™ e va 
disciples, four in number, namely, KuSika, Gargya, Kaurusha, and ^reya 
founded sub-sects of the Pasupata which flourished in Gujarat <md 
Rajputana. The cult was known in the time of Harsha (d. A 4 ) 
subsequently had many branches, mostly depraved^ and antinomi > 
led to its total condemnation by Sankara and Rumania. From 
century on another branch of the PaSupatas became prommen , y 
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known as the Kalamukha (black-faced) because they wore a distinguishing 
ETmark (tUaka) on the forehead. They were the immediate precursor^ 
the Kapalikas, Kanphatas, Aghons and other left-h^id sects. 

The theological system of the Pufiupata is bhedabheda (dualism-nondualis m \ 
and recognizes five categories, namely, (i) karana the cause, which create? 
sustains mid destroys all things, (2) karya the effect which includes know! 
ledee sense-organs and individual souls, (3) yoga, the discipline by which the 
individual comes to know God, (4) vidhi, rules or injunctions which lead to 
righteousness, and (5) duhkhdnta, the means for the cessation of misery and 
the attainment of final deliverance. 

Its early precepts and observances included simple asceticism, a vow to give 
up greed and anger, to forgive, to repeat the syllable Om, to practice medita¬ 
tion. Its aim was union with $iva through meditation, mantras, and the 
cessation of all action, so that a state of pure feeling was attained. The 
PaSupatas also employed song and dance, accompanied by loud exclamations 
and bull-like roars, to precipitate trance-like states. 

These practices gradually degenerated, becoming more and more obscene, 
and the PaSupatas and Lakulisas acquired an evil reputation as sorcerers, 
perverts, drug-addicts, drunkards, left-hand occultists, murderers and even 
cannibals. In their rites they simulated the gestures of coition, besmeared the 
body with ashes from cremation grounds, ate the flesh of corpses, used 
human skulls as drinking bowls, practiced techniques involving the worship 
of the male member in its turgid state, of which the lakula or danda (club) 
became the symbol. The Lakullsa images of Gujarat show Siva with an erect 
member. Strange to say, by the twelfth century the more enlightened mem¬ 
bers of the sect went in for educational activities and set up schools, but 
these were later found to be dens of vice and iniquity. 

Books 

See under Saivism. 


, PATAUPUTRA, the capital of ancient Magadha and once a stronghold of 
Magian sun-worship. In mythology the city was said to have been magically 
erected by the sage Kaundinya at the request of GadhI, sister of Visvamitra. 
It is believed to be the site where the pata or cloth covering the genitals of the 
goddess Satl* fell to earth. The name of modem Patna which is situated near 
Pataliputra is derived from the same source. Earlier, the city had been known 
as Kusumadhvaja or Kusumapura, and later as Pushpapura. 

It was originally a fortress founded by AjataSatru (c. 480 bc) in place of 
Raj agriha the earlier capital of Magadha*, and the site selected was at the 
confluence of the Ganges and the Son, although the latter river has now 
changed its course. During the time of Chandragupta Maurya it was a timber 
and brick city nine miles long, and its massive timber fortifications were 
pierced by sixty-four gates and crowned by five hundred and seventy towers. 
Its ramparts were surrounded by a moat nearly six hundred feet wide and 
more than thirty cubits deep. The royal Sugangeya Palace was built part y 
of stone and partly of teak, with rich carvings, and ornamental designs in 
gold and silver. The magnificent pillared hall with its exquisite decorative 
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work was an object of wonder to all people. Megasthenes, Greek envoy at 
Chandragupta’s court, declared that the palace at 'Palibotra’ was more 
splendid than the palaces of Susa and Ecbatana. 

ASoka, grandson of Chandragupta, was crowned at Pataliputra. He built 
an outer wall around it, and added many remarkable monuments. In 
247 bc the third great Buddhist Council was held there during Asoka’s 
reign. Pataliputra lost its importance after ASoka and its power declined for 
over five centuries, until once again it rose to brief prominence under the 
Guptas, after Chandragupta I married a Lichchhavi princess of Pataliputra 
in ad 319. 

About a century later the Chinese pilgrim Fa-hien visited Pataliputra, but 
by this time it had been virtually abandoned. Wandering among the majestic 
ruins of the great city, now deserted and desolate, he gazed with awe upon 
the huge blocks of which the palaces were built, and declared that they could 
not possibly have been the work of mortal hands. Modem excavations on the 
old site, now waterlogged, indeed suggest a great city, well planned and 
marvellously constructed. 

It is now indisputably established that the building of Pataliputra owed 
much to the Persians. The resemblance between the palace of Chandragupta 
and the Achaemenian prototype was so marked that Dr Spooner called the 
Indian capital a 'conscious Mauryan copy of Persepolis'. The columns of the 
pillared hall suggest the hypostyle throne-room of Darius and Xerxes. 
Masons’ marks found in the Mauryan palace are similar to those found in 
Behistun and other places in Iran, a proof that Persian architects and stone- 
workers were employed in the building and in the general supervision of the 
work. Sir John Marshall was led to the same conclusion by the strong 
Persepolitan influence in the ASokan capital. The typical shining surfaces of 
Mauryan stonework were unknown in India before this time, and their sudden 
appearance in Indian architecture points conclusively to the fact that the 
technique was introduced by Persian stone-masons employed by Chandra¬ 
gupta, in imitation of Achaemenian masonry. 

Books 

See under Architecture and History. 


PATAfJjALI (?200 bc—Pad 500), the name both of a grammarian as well as 
of the compiler of the earliest systematic treatise on Yoga, believed by some 
authorities to be one and the same person. 

One Patanjali was the author of a work on prosody, and of the Maha- 
bhashya (Great Commentary) on the grammar of Panini. He rejected a 
number of Panini’s sutras (aphorisms) but defended Panini against the 
-criticisms of his annotator, Katyayana. Two fanciful legends account for 
his name. According to one he was an incarnation of the world serpent, 
Sesha, and received his name because he had descended (pata) in the shape of 
a small snake into the palm ( anjali) of Panini. Another account says that 1 
was because he fell from the anjali (cavity) of his mother. Patanjali is also 
known as Gonardlya or Gonikaputra, after his mother Gonika. The theory 
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that Gonikfi is perhaps a variation of Co^lS, thus making hi, mot , 
'“h.r of the Gond tribe, has also been put forward. w , 

m " Patanjaii is the reputed •founder’ of Yoga* philosophy and - 
author of the Yoga-siUm, the first Pj«entataj of Yoga, ft is 

generally established that he was in fact the first to collate and codify tu 
Indent beliefs and theories current among the indigenous non-Aryans of 
India. Most of what is known as the science of \ oga can be called an elabora- 
tion of one of his most famous verses which reads Perfection proceeds f rom 
birth drugs, spells, austerities, or concentration . The sutras of Patanjaii are 
arranged in four books dealing with samadhi, yoga practice, psychic powers 
and kaivalya or liberation respectively. Although the first three books may 
belong to the second century ad, the fourth book has been assigned to tl le 
fifth century ad. 
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PATTA, the generic name given to a primitive style of painting, once current 
in many parts of India. It was an ancient art related to an early funeral cult. 
The painting was done on a patta (or pata, pati, pattra, or pattikd ), which 
might be a leaf, a strip of cloth, a canvas scroll, a wooden board, stone tablet, 
or metal plaque. 

On this material the patud or artist would paint or engrave figures of gods 
and demons, mandalas, and other magical symbols. Saivites favoured linga or 
yoni designs, Vaishnavites the figures of Vishnu, Rama or Krishna. A popular 
subject was a scene of punishment in the nether world, and these ‘yama- 
pata' (hell-paintings) were very colourful and at times of considerable 
artistic merit, exhibiting a wonderful mastery of the brush. 

Such patta designs were generally carried by sadhus or itinerant showmen. 
When they reached a village, they announced their presence by beating their 
little drum, then unrolled and set up their patta scroll on a stand and gave an 
explanation of its contents to the village audience. A darsan or sight of the 
illustration, accompanied by appropriate mantras was believed to heal sickness 
and grant boons. 

In Bengal there used to be a special class of painters called jadu- patua 
(magic painters) or duari-patua. When someone died they came to the house 
of the bereaved with a prepared rough likeness of the head of the deceased, 
but with the iris of the eye still left unpainted. They told the relatives that 
the deceased was groping about blindly in the next world because o 
unfinished eye. For a small fee' th’e painter would perform the ceremony 
chakshu-ddna (sight-bestowal) by intoning some mantras and painting 
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the iris, and thus giving sight to the deceased. The similarity of this ceremony 
to that of the Recovery of the Eye of Horus’ at Egyptian funerary rites has 
been pointed out. 
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PERCEPTION. The Sanskrit term for perception, pratyaksha, (prali , towards; 
aksha, eye) refers strictly, to the direct perception or knowledge that comes . 
through the indriya or senses*. In its widest connotation it includes: (a) 
sense perception, or pratyaksha proper; ( h) mental perception or the ‘under- ' 
standing’ of the thing perceived; (c) self-awareness i.e. consciousness of 
pleasure and pain, and conscious self-awareness, called aham-pralyaya ; 
(d) the perception of yogis and rishis, which includes paranormal cognition; 
and finally (e) divine perception or isvara- pratyaksha. 

Sense perception depends upon a kind of intercourse or sannikarsha, a 
dynamic communion between the sense organ and the object perceived. 
This intercourse is extremely tenuous and involved, and has been further 
refined to hair-split degrees by the Nyaya-Vaiseshika schools of thought. It 
is said to include (1) samyoga, ‘unitedness’, the union or contact, not neces¬ 
sarily physical, between sense-organ and object; (2) samavaya, ‘inherence’, 
the apprehension by the sense organ of the nature of the object; (3) united 
inherence; (4) inherent inherence; (5) united inherent inherence; and their 
various combinations, depending on the negation of these relationships, in 
order to define, for instance, the perception of the absence of sound inherent 
in a letter that might have been uttered had it manifested in sense-organ 
intercourse. 

There are five stages in sense-perception, namely: (1) darsana, ‘seeing’, 
or the impact of the object on sense. It is simple apprehension, indistinct 
and indefinite; (2) avagraha, ‘grasp’ of the details of the object, e.g. white 
colour; a loud sound; (3) iha, the ‘desire’ to know the particulars of the object 
e.g. whether the white object is a flag or a bird; (4) avdya, the discerning of the 
details e.g. ascertainment that the white colour is a heron. It involves a 
recognition that the object belongs to a definite class, and requires assimilation 
and discrimination; (5) dharand, ‘retaining’ of the impression of the per¬ 
ceived object, definitely ascertained. . 

The means by which the sense organ apprehends the object has been the 
subject of contention between the various schools of Hindu thought. I he 
Samkhya school holds that the sense organs are prdpyakdn, i.e. they must be 
in contact with the object in order to apprehend it. Thus, the organ of touch 
is in actual contact with the object touched. So also with things smelled and 
tasted. But the Nyaya and Vaiseshika schools hold that this does not apply 
to the eyes and ears, which are aprapyakdri, i.e. they can appre en eir 
objects without coming into contact with them. . , 

Nothing can be known without a knower, and a profounder knowledge 
of the knower, makes the known still better known. Self-knowledge is for this 
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reason an important branch of Hmdu psychology. Th.s aha^ 
Son', or self-knowledge, is analysed as an object of perception, and £ 
Keen studied in its infinite diversity by every important school of HinS? 
Shist and Jain philosophy. Among the dements of the conscious though 
“Cow the jar’, there is a consciousness of knowing the jar', and also 0 f £ 
I'or 'self blowing the jar. Now this self exists both as the b,mba. 'orb', „ 
pure essence in its original 'self form, and also as the firMt-bvmba 'reflec, ioil , r 
the image of self as an object under analysis by the bimba. Practical method 
of increasing this self-awareness and enlarging the horizon of self-knowledge 
are covered by the field of Hindu meditative techniques. 

A still higher form of perception is known as yogi-pralyaksha, after the 
yogi practitioners who develop their faculties in order to gain a clearer 
perception of reality. These supernormal degrees of perception are above the 
general laws of ordinary sense perception. They do not depend on the sense 
organs, and transcend categories of time, space and causality. Except for 
the Charvakas* and other materialist schools, all systems of Hindu philosophy 
accept the possibility of such supernormal perception, although they differ 
in their accounts of it. Evidence of yogic pratyaksha is found in clairvoyance, 
clairaudience, hyperaesthesia of vision, hearing and touch, telepathy, and 
various siddhis* and feats performed or claimed by yogis. 

Sometimes a distinction is made between the perception of yogis and that 
of the rishis (sages) of old. The latter, called drsha-jndna, ‘rishi-knowledge’, 
gave the ancient rishis a true intuitive cognition of the great cosmic laws of 
tire universe, enabling them to see the past, present and future, and giving 
them power over all things. Yogic perception is achieved through meditation, 
while rishi knowledge is achieved through austerities, but actually both classes 
of men employed both methods. Paranormal cognition is by no means denied 
to ordinary men, and intuition, premonition and prevision may occasionally 
flash upon the humble householder, or he may be naturally endowed with 


siddhis (powers) such as yogis attain after decades of practice. ( 

The highest form of perception is isvara-pratyaksha, ‘divine perception, 
or the knowledge that God has of the things in this world and all other 
worlds. The Hindus have ever speculated on the nature of God and on the 
attributes of divine knowledge, and have held that these attributes have to 
be grasped if one is to understand the mysteries of the universe. Part of t e 
instantaneous ‘glow’ by which God knows all things (see psychology) may e 
verily reflected in man. Eusebius preserves a record of a visit of certain 
Indian philosophers to Athens, one of whom conversed with Socrates an 
asked him to explain the object of his philosophy. Socrates replied tha * 
philosophy was an enquiry into human phenomena, .and hearing this 
Indian laughed exclaiming, ‘How can you gain an understanding of hum 
phenomena when you are ignorant of divine ones!’ 
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PERVERSIONS, or sexual expression in unusual ways, were a prominent 
feature of Hindu erotics, occultism and art. Deviations from normal practice 
were believed, apart from the physical satisfaction they might afford to some, 
to have a profound occult end in view. Even the milder aberrations like 
voyeurism and exhibitionism helped to excite the subtle centres of the body. 

Erotic relations with members of the third sex (see androgyny), sadism in 
all its diversity, masochism (as in extreme asceticism), homosexuality, 
lesbianism, bestiality*, autoeroticism, necrophilia*, the employment of 
unnatural aids (olisboi*), maukhya (see below), and group union, are all ’ 
manifestations of perverse sexuality, which at one time or another have in 
Hindu esoteric teachings, been attributed a spiritual significance. They are 
aspects of antinomianism thought to be favoured by the gods, and regarded 
as methods of achieving degrees of ‘intensity’, which not only reveal normally 
hidden layers of pleasure, but release a stream of vital power which if 
rendered to the service of the deity is returned multifold to the giver. 

Sodomy, or adhorata, ‘under-love’, either between males or opposite sexes 
was one of the main expedients for utilizing the potencies of the rectal centre, 
whose animation was believed to energize the artistic, poetic and mystical 
faculties. Some medieval writers speak of it as quite common and do not 
regard it as perverse. The anus (guda or pdyu) is one of the most important 
chakras of the human body, and its significance is repeatedly emphasized m 
the tantrik texts. Concentration on the anus, the introduction of wooden 
plugs into the rectum during meditation, digital insertion in ano during sex- 
magic rites, constriction of the anal sphincter and stimulation of the region 
during the paramudras as in the aSvini bandha *, are common yogic disciplines, 
based on the belief in the occult correspondence between the rectal annulus 
and certain higher centres of the subtle body. Savavada practice goes s 

f ^h?various forms of eroticism termed maukhya, ‘oral’, involve the mouth 
in lieu of or in addition to the sex organs. According to some of the ^givers 
oral intercourse was classed with the sin of kilhnga brahmin ^dcouldno 
be expiated in less than one hundred incarnations, but certam Hmd^wnt^ 
on erotics have held that ‘the mouth is pure f ? r 

commonest form known to Western sexologists as feUatio requues the 
apposition of the mouth to the male organ. According t£d 
his school, this type of intercourse prevails among the people * 

Sindu Saketa and Surasena, and of the eastern provinces of India. Meyer 

speaking^of thewomen of Bengal says that they'aee l^own 

•with their mouth the business of the va to exci ea form ^entty 

01 

“t deal of sex magic is associated with to Itechmque - 
and many ‘fiery’ powers of great 

practice, particularly if done in conjun , which tells how Siva's 

prototype of occult maukhya is traced to the legen ^^ed to the 

seed was received into the mouth of Agni, go » ysrt tiifft va Tantrik 

womb of PirvaH, thus giving With to the great war-god KSrtbieya. lan 
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manuals cite between six to twelve stages m the procedure of maukhya. The 
first stages are concerned with the ntual ablution of the lmga of the 'owner’ 
erection by manual massage by the 'worshipper invocation of the deity to 
take possession, homage by the ‘worshipper. Then comes the excitation bv 
oral means till the conclusion is reached, followed by putting to bed’ and 
the dismissal of the deity. At one of these stages the vital powers of the or gan 
and of the activated seed are believed to become manifest and can be 
absorbed by a third party present during the nte. This is done by introducing 
the left-hand ring finger into the rectum of the 'worshipper’ throughout the 


performance. . 

The second form of maukhya, known to Western sexologists as cunnilingus, 
requires the apposition of the mouth to the female pudendum, and was 
widely current among the inmates of harems (where women practised it 
mutually). A couple assuming opposite positions can mutually practice 
fellatio and cunnilingus, and the presence of a third party with finger in the 
female rectum completes a magical circle of great potency. The ways of 
absorbing the powers thus generated are seven in number and revealed only 
to initiates. 

Vatsyayana speaks of methods of group union in which a man may be 
engaged with two or more women at the same time, examples of which can 
be seen depicted on the walls of certain Hindu temples. In one instance a 
woman kisses the man's body while another has congress with him; with his 
two hands he manipulates the pudenda of two women and with his mouth 
that of a third. Coitus in axilla and coitus inter mammae were not unusual. 
Women of the legendary strirajya* or female kingdoms were said to have 
group congress with their own sex, and more rarely with men. Induced 
satyriasis in men and uteromania in women by drugs and diet preceded such 
rites. Such circles of sexualism were supposed to create whirlpools of occult 
energy from which the participants were able to draw power for themselves. 

Lesbianism was very common in harems, where women employed manual 
or maukhya techniques. Often artificial phalluses were used to attain cul¬ 
mination, after which the phallus was withdrawn and sometimes worshipped. 
Krishna’s more than sixteen thousand wives used to 'make little images’ of 
him to ease their passion in this way. In the absence of younger men, harem 
women frequently had recourse to the services of the eunuch watchmen or 
aged guards who were posted outside the doors. The spark of old men when 
kindled was said to ‘bum with a purplish flame’, and was believed to give 
great beauty to women who came in contact with it and make them irresist¬ 
ible to men. Legends of gerontophilia (sexual attraction of the young for 
the aged) are not rare in Hindu mythology. 

The weaknesses and preferences of the different peoples of India in love- 
making were frequently discussed in texts on erotics. A study of these, it is 
said, immediately reveals the nature of people, for they spring from deep- 
rooted national or regional tendencies which reflect the character of those who 
indulge them. Thus, the men of Sindhu (the region of the south Indus) are 
not regarded as sexually strong and the women cannot yield satisfaction 
without oral congress. The men of La(a (Gujarat), Saurashfra (Kathiawar) 
and Aparanta (north Indus) like to kiss erogenous zones like the thigh joints, 



navel and armpits, and the women enjoy shrieking and cooing and favour 
oral congress. The inhabitants of Kuru (Panjab) prefer anal intercourse, are 
very vigorous but reach a quick culmination, and disappoint their women who 
are forced to seek satisfaction in other ways. The women of Malwa (around 
Ujjain) and Abhira (Vindhyas) favour oral congress, and go in for sadism, 
but dislike nail or teeth marks. The inhabitants of Avanti (north of Narmada) 
detest kissing but favour unusual postures. Those from MadhyadeSa are 
restrained and sexually weak and only attain culmination by anal means. 
The men and women of Panchala are experts in the art of unnatural love, and 
cannot attain satisfaction except by maukhya and anal means, and artificial 
aids. The women of Kosala (Uttar Pradesh) also like artificial aids to be 
used by their men who are not satisfactory lovers. The people of Gauda 
(Bihar) and Magadha (Bengal) indulge freely in maukhya. Those of Kaliiiga 
(South Orissa) practice perversions including bestiality and sodomy, but do 
not resort to olisboi. Those from Bhoja and Maharashtra are passionate and 
enjoy a speedy and sudden union, even by manual means. The people of 
Andhra are sexually weak but ‘have a taste for impure things’. Long and 
excessive love-play is in vogue among the Dravida, who employ artificial aids 
and favour adhorata. 
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PHILOLOGY. The study of language, its origin, structure and development 
and the principles governing its correct usage, was known in ancient India 
as bhashika, ‘language’, a term which in its original sense referred to the 
vernacular (non-Sanskrit) languages, but was later extended to cover the 
study of language in general and Sanskrit in particular. 

According to Hindu tradition language originated in heaven, a gift 
bestowed by Brahma first to the gods, then to the demons and finally to 
mankind. Its laws were laid down by ancient sages and its grammar and 
construction dictated by them to their disciples. Its most perfect form is 


Sanskrit. . . . , . . 

In spite of its ancient history it would seem that it was not in India but m 
Babylonia that the earliest attempts had been made to resolve the problems 
of language (I, p. 6). Indian grammarians for all their linguistic speculations 
took no notice of any language save Sanskrit, and thus confined their study 
to a narrow field. Strict prohibitions were imposed by the lawgivers on the 
learning of any of the tongues of the lower castes, or of the mlechchhas 
(barbarians). The Vishnu Dharma-sastras say that after speaking to a 
barbarian or chandala (outcaste) a man should clean his mouth by achamana 
i.e. by ritually sipping and spitting out water. 

Within this limitation, however, the study of philology was carried out 
with extraordinary perspicacity and precision. It formed an early part ot 
those branches of post-Vedic scholarship known as the Vedangas (see scnp- 
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1 «necifically to bhashikd, namely, vydkarana or 
tures), of which four related^Hg^,. ^ honeticSj and chhandas or metre, 
grammar, »*w«a or etymotogy, on re iigious ceremonial made the 
The significance of lan ^ e since this aspect of ritual was largely a 
subject one of extreme import a ' ccentuationj me t re , grammar and inter- 
matter of correct P ron “™ a / j philosophy (Mimariisa*) was evolved to 
fiSJS&S then^esfof 1 the correct study of the Vedic texts. 

B °° hS , ^prrfe Linguistic Speculations of the Hindus, Calcutta, 1933. 

II '/» i *> PhWogy. e»d Ed.. Poona. , 95 o. 

s?2 under Grammar, Phoneto, Etymology. Prosody. 

PHILOSOPHY in Hinduism is essentially an enqnuy into Brahma. This is the 
nrthndox view or the view of those who accept Brahma and the Vedas and 
Jft* that God V (orff). These dstikas are to be ^tinguished from the 
X*s (see below) who deny God*. Brahma, the Vedas and much eke. 
Most of the astika systems are basically advaita*, ‘non-duahstic i.e. monistic, 
and repeatedly emphasize the identity of all things with Brahma. 

The instruments of thought and the laws governing reasoning are a primary 
study, hence the importance of logic* and the need for mastering the syllo¬ 
gism*. Linked with this is the study of the origin, methods and validity of 
knowledge. The metaphysical categories* are considered in the course of the 
main enquiry such as Cosmic Spirit (Purusha*) and Cosmic Substance 
(Prakrits), including matter ( dravya ). Subsidiary enquiries cover the sphere of 
psychology*, the study of the soul* (atman), the senses* (indriya), and the 
boundaries of man's perception*, his mental operations, techniques of medi¬ 
tation*, and the significance of the body*. 

The concepts underlying time*, space, quality* (guna), and sound* are 
analyzed, as is the sphere of aesthetics*. Notions of maya* or illusion, iHnya* 
or voidness, action (karma*) and suffering* are treated, along with the ulti¬ 
mate release from suffering and the cycle (santsdra) of birth-death-rebirth, 
through one of the many paths (marga*), such as good conduct (ethics*), 

ritualism*, knowledge* and faith (bhakti*). 

The history of Indian philosophy is sometimes said to start with the 
Indus Valley, and its form is said to derive from the Indus Valley religion as 
deduced from the evidence of the primitive seak and other artifacts. Thk 
religion seems to have centred around the worship of the Mother Goddess, of 
a Siva prototype, and of animak, trees and stones. The postures of certain 
fipirK on the seak and of the statuettes, suggest yoga techniques, from which 
may be inferred some form of incipient Yoga philosophy. The hypothetical 

™ th the *»*» Valley people, favoured 
Persian metanh ° k°nght, would further imply Mesopotamian or South 
“v. P ^ mfluence ' * “deed any such ever exkted. 
the earliest tbe Vedas has man Y facets. One, perhaps 

shL^ b\ ^V pagan ’' a keen love of life un- 

y ek of metaphysical complexities, expressing its 
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wonder m questions of simple puzzlement at the mysteries of the cosmos 
A deeper approach is found m the Brahmanas, a hieratic religious philosophy 
with emphasis on ritual, dogma, and magical spells. A third and yet more 
fundamental approach is found in the Upanishads, where solutions are 
daringly attempted of many profound metaphysical problems. 

Little is known of the independent philosophical schools that flourished 
between the later Vedic period and the rise of Buddhism. They are all lumped 
together as nastikas*, ‘deniers’, a term of odious connotation to the orthodox, 
since the nastikas rejected the Vedas, denied the existence of Brahma, and 
declined to concede the claims of the brahmin priesthood to higher knowledge 
or superior status. They were hard-headed materialists, sceptics, atheists and 
hedonists, who represented a heretical, protestant and rebellious movement 
in Hinduism, radically divergent from the main stream of Hindu speculation. 
There are a few fragmentary references to them in the writings of the orthodox 
scribes and in the Epics, but they are mentioned only to be condemned, and 
such of their doctrines as have been preserved are now regarded as grossly 
perverted. The history of this, perhaps the most interesting period in the 
whole history of Indian philosophy, has been lost through bigotry, in¬ 
difference, and neglect. 

The contribution of the Buddhists, and to a lesser degree the Jains, has 
been substantial. They were bred in the nastika tradition but they had a 
nobler ethical ideal, developed a formidable armoury of metaphysical doc¬ 
trine and a precise logical terminology. The highest flights of Indian specula¬ 
tive thought are found in Buddhism. 

The greatest period of Hindu thought is contemporary with that of the 
finest Greek philosophy, and scholars are not wanting who have tried to 
prove that India owes much to Greece; some indeed have attempted to show 
that direct contact between the master-minds of Greece and India is indica¬ 
ted from a comparative study of the two systems. A legend preserved by 
Eusebius states that certain Indian philosophers visited Athens during the 
time of Socrates and conversed with the Sage. Their oriental paradoxes, it is 
recorded, did not impress the pioneer of clear thinking in philosophy. 

Indian metaphysics intrigued the Greeks as a curiosity. When Alexander 
visited India a scholar of his entourage interviewed the gymnosophists and 
one of them, named Kalyana*, accompanied Alexander to Susa where he 
voluntarily immolated himself on a pyre in the presence of the astonished 
Macedonians. *In 20 bc a Buddhist monk Sarmanokhegas, a member of the 
Indian embassy sent to Augustus, also burnt himself to death at Athens 
before a mystified gathering of Greeks (see Romans). It is certain that these 
performances aroused not so much the admiration as the amazement of the 
rational Athenians who could only marvel that wise men should so wantonly 
esteem their mortality and employ so barbarous a means of self-extinguish¬ 


ment. 

What the disciples of these immolated philosophers and other vagrant 
thinkers carried back to India of Greek wisdom is not recorded in Indian 
works. But we know from foreign sources that the fame of Greek philosophers, 
especially the itinerant teachers known as the Sophists, had reached India 
before the time of Aristotle, and persisted throughout the Mauryan age. We 
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... utter to Antiochus, son of Scleucus, asking f or 
hear of Bindusara wntrng adding confidentially that for a real Greek 
♦sweet wine and dried fig. a high pr i C e’. To this request Antiochus 

phUosopher ‘he was wi mg P y and wine> but in Greece the laws forbid a 
replied, ‘We shall send y ^ £. fle fik e this could not deter the son of the 
sophist to be sold. « s t have procured his sophist anyway, for we 

great Chandragupta, and iamboulos was sent to the king of 

recall a statement °f Diodorus ^ ^ Qnduu . m 

Pataliputra who ^^ reek influence on Hindu philosophy can only be a 

The precise -nature ^ ^ the influence prevailed and was felt 

matter of concur t P ^ ^ thought is regar ded by many scholars as 
in India andleft * amaswami A ivar with much justification opines, ‘There is 
SubS some of the later philosophical developments of our people owe 

a ArpSpu““XS“y PbeI ^ rded 35 ~ ndi f7 ed b y 

•sightCthe viewer or phtopher. i.e. his own personalqualifications, h,s 
Xt of view, and his insight. This accounts for his specific darsma v.ew 
or doctrine. The Sstikas or orthodox differ lundamentally from the nastikas- 
or deniers. The latter recognize as many points of view as there are conscious 
beings since each has his own svabhdva* or uniqueness. Jains hold that there 
are no’less than 353 points of view. Orthodox Hindus hold that only six are 
valid, and these form the bases of their six systems of metaphysical specula- 

The six astika or orthodox systems of Hindu philosophy are known as the 
shad-darsana, ‘six views', all of which are traditionally said to be based on 
Vedic writings, particularly the Upanishads. All six aim at salvation, all 
believe in rebirth and pre-existence. In varying degrees they adhere to the 
rules of caste and accept the asrama stages for caste Hindus. Their writings 
are set down in the sutra or aphoristic style and they make use of a large body 
of common terms, often in varying senses. Some (Nyaya, Vaiseshika, and 
probably Mimamsa) were originally atheistic, but their later adherents made 
them theistic systems. These systems do not comprise a coherent philoso¬ 
phical whole, containing as they do, mutually inconsistent and exclusive 
notions, but it is held that they are different expressions of the same truth. 

The chronological order of their evolution is uncertain, but they were 
formulated between the time of Buddha and Asoka, that is some time between 
the sixth and third centuries bc. It is generally said that Samkhya is the 
oldest, followed by Yoga, Mimamsa, Vedanta, and then by Vaiseshika and 
Nyaya. For convenience, and because it forms a logical scheme, the systems 
are arranged in the following order, usually in pairs: Nyaya*, founded by 
Gautama, and Vaiseshika* founded by Kanada; Samkhya* by Kapila, and 
Yoga* by Patanjali*; Mimamsa* by Jaimini and Vedanta* by Badarayana. 
•jj| in r phfi° s .°phy ranks among man’s earliest attempts to answer the 
nddle of the universe and solve the problems of human existence. But there 
ar l U u t f feW sc ! lolars who believe that it was limited by its presuppositions 
and had expended itself by the third century bc, providing nothing fresh 
AH subsequent speculation was confined to commentaries 
and dissertations on the Vedas and Upanishads in the light of the six systems, 
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and represented, as it were, an endless threshing of old straw’. It was charac¬ 
terized by extreme scholasticism, elaboration, subtlety and systematization" 
Buddhist philosophy followed a like course. It soon found itself in the thickets 
of theorizing against which Buddha had expressly warned, and the finesse of 
its excogitations on the great negatives of sunya and nirvana furnished it 
with one of the most extraordinary systems of logic ever devised. Its subtle¬ 
ties provided a challenge to Hinduism, which sharpened its speculative 
weapons on the whetstone of Buddhist logic. For centuries the old antagon¬ 
isms prevailed, wearing down the opponents but producing nothing fruitful 
and ending in an arid metaphysical region that is the despair of students. A 
brief chronological list of the greater Indian philosophers and their work 
from the beginning of the present era is given below. 

The first great names after the founding of the six orthodox schools of 
Hindu philosophy are the two Buddhist metaphysicians, ASvaghosha and 
Nagarjuna. ASvaghosha* (c. ad 120) expounded such concepts as the three 
bodies of Buddha, the Bodhisattva, the Alaya-consciousness, and Salvation 
by faith. Nagarjuna* (c. ad 150), founder of the Madhyamika school of 
Mahayana, expressed the view that the one thing of which anything can be 
posited is sunyata, ‘emptiness’, which he raised to the position of a philo¬ 
sophical category. For more than three hundred years after these philosophers, 
a host of minor Buddhist writers were engaged in refining the concepts 
adumbrated by them. 

The fifth century saw the four major commentaries on the orthodox Hindu 
systems. Vatsyayana (ad 400) of South India, referred to as the Indian 
Plato, wrote the classic commentary on Gautama’s work on Nyaya*. He 
made the syllogism the centre of logic and reduced the members of Gautama s 
syllogism to five, making the process less cumbersome. Prasastapada 
(c. ad 430) wrote the best-known dissertation on Kanada, with much original 
observation. Sahara (c. 450) is similarly renowned for his outstanding 
bhdshya or commentary on the Mitnamsd-sulra. The classic karika (explana¬ 
tion) on the Samkhya system by Isvarakrishna (c. 45 *-*) h as been described as 
'the pearl of the whole scholastic literature of India’. 

The Buddhist Asaiiga* (c. 500) was responsible for the introduction of 
Tantrik concepts into Mahayana through his Yogachara system. His brother 
Vasubandhu founded the Vijnanavada school, teaching how knowledge is 
transformed into Enlightenment. Dinnaga (ad 530) (or Dignaga) Buddhist 
logician of Kanchi, was a disciple of Vasubandhu and founder of the Sva- 
tantra-yogachara school and the system of medieval Indian logic which was 
strongly opposed to the views of Vatsyayana. His most important treatise is 
lost in its original Sanskrit form and only its first chapter has been recon¬ 
structed from a Tibetan version of the work. Uddyotakara (c. 620) defended 
Vatsyayana against the strictures of Dinnaga, demonstrating that his method 
was in every way the only sure means of attaining to the truth. Dharmaklrti 
(c. 650) Buddhist logician fiercely attacked MImamsa and Nyaya. He took up 
the cause of Dinnaga whose work he elaborated and explained. His works are 
chiefly studied in Tibet. Prabhakara (c. 680) wrote another commentary on 
Mimarhsa, explaining its value and condemning its detractors. 

Kumarila* (c. 730) also wrote a famous commentary on Mimarhsa which was 
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oMrH’c attack on it. Both Prabhakara and Kumarila 
provoked by Dharmak antagonistic schools. Bhavaviveka (c. 770) 

were founders founded a new school of BuddhS 

towing his Dharmottara (c 810) wrote a com- 

SS^n'm^akfrti reconciling ail these confusions in favour of the 

Buddhist point of view. thi 0 f attacks by the Buddhists was 

The orthodox reaction ag^nst this sen ^ ^ ^ ^ q{ ^ 

once more taken up y • d his legacy to Ins pupil Govindapada 
S HCSSS £ Set of one Of the greatest o, Hindu phiso- 
ita nlmely, Sankara* (788-838). The latter was an uncompromrsmg 
S who t£>k much from the Buddhists and perttaps from the Muslims, 
^formulate a rigidly advaita doctrine. One of Sankaras disciples was 
Mandana (fl. 820) who had once been Sankara’s opponent but became his 
Mower after being defeated in debate by him. Anandagin (920) in a bio¬ 
graphy of Sankara called Sankaradigvijaya or Sankara s Victory details the 
doctrines of his master and the victorious controversies in which he was 

pjirroprgd 

Vasugupta* (770-830) of Kashmir founded a system of philosophy known 
as Kashmir Saivism which had a prolific commentarial history, starting with 
the work of his pupil, Kallatabhatta (850-900) whose Spanda-sutra is one of 
the classics of that school. Another famous teacher of the Kashmir Saivite 
school was Somananda (860-925) whose pupil Utpala (900-950) wrote a 
classic treatise on Pratyabhijna, or the ‘recognition’ of the identity of the 
individual with the Absolute. 

In the meantime commentaries on the orthodox systems continued to pour 
forth. Vachaspati (880) or Vachaspati MiSra, versatile and prolific writer, 
wrote a commentary on Uddyotakara and works on Samkhya, Yoga and 
Mimamsa. He is the founder of one of the important Advaita schools, named 
after the work he wrote, the Bhamati. Vyomaiiva (880) wrote a commentary 
on Kanada’s system of VaiSeshika. A century later Udayana (984) wrote an 
exposition on Vachaspati and Kanada. He was followed by Sridhara (991) 
and Srivatia (c. 1100) also known as Vallabhacharya (not to be confused with 
the Vedantin Vallabha) both of whom also wrote on Kanada. The finest of all 
condensations’ on the Samkhya system was made by Vijnanabhikshu (i 55 °) 
who also wrote a treatise on the ‘essence’ of Yoga. 

• philosopher Bhaskara (960) in his commentary on the Brahma-sutra, 
introduced.into Hinduism the first scholastic defence of bheddbheda, 
eren non-difference, and visishtadvaita, or qualified non-dualism, 
Brahma as Being and Cause is one, his manifested 
j-.. , J P a ty* He influenced YadavaprakaSa (c. 1020) who also made a 

° ne and unified Bral ma or Absolute Being, and the 
^, Vara ’ who is the Cre ator. Similarly the Alvar* theo- 
omnisriVnt draw distinctions between the omnipotent and 

ESKI^ara, the seU-conscious soul, and the material world. All these 

the great vSi P^^P^cal fabric of a pupil of YadavaprakaSa, 

‘brought the cni'iT u sc o a 5 Hamanuja* (1017-1137) who was said to have 
ught the soul back to Indian philosophy’. The lo^cal end of this tendency 
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is found in the work of Madhva* (1197-1280) a Vaishnavite philosopher who 
wrote the greatest of all expositions on the dualistic concept of God and man. 

The last phase of Hindu philosophy is associated with the Nyaya school. 
It starts with the work of SrTharsha (fl. 1180), grammarian, poet (he was the 
author of a kavya*) logician, and sceptical Vedantic philosopher of Bengal. 
He declared invalid the old Nyaya method of dealing with knowledge of the 
external world, since it cannot be proved whether a thing exists or not. 
‘Every postulate is absurd. I have no postulate to propound, since that also 
could be refuted. I have a private view of Brahma, the Universe and the soul, 
but they cannot be of interest to anyone else.’ 

Greatly inspired by Sriharsha’s criticism of Nyaya was the young Gangesa 
(c. 1200) who founded the Navya-nyaya (New Nyaya) school of Mithila in 
Bihar. Gangesa’s son Vardhamana (1225) carried on the teachings of the 
New Nyaya school, which proceeded on an even course for two hundred 
years. In the fifteenth century the leader of the Mithila school of GangeSa 
was Pakshadhara (1400-1495). He is now chiefly remembered as the teacher 
of the renowned Sarvabhauma* (1450-1530) who established the Navadvipa 
(Nadia) school and who numbered among his pupils the Vaishnava saint 
Chaitanya*, and Raghunatha (1477-1547) the greatest of all authorities on 
Navya-nyaya. The philosopher Annambhatta (c. 1650) in his Tarka- 
sarhgraha expounded a synthesis of the old and new Nyaya schools. 
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PHOENICIANS. It was inevitable that the greatest traders of 
Phoenicians, who sold their merchandise as far afield as Ancient . Br1 , 

should send their biremes to the thriving ports of India. Accordmg to Strabo 
the Phoenicians for centuries controlled the trade with India via the Persian 
Gulf whose shores were once dotted with Phoenician trading pos 
temples, of which relics are still extant in the Bahrain Islands. 
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♦he Pani a people who stole the cows of the gods 
The Rig-Veda mentions th • f ’ s Sarama . They are described as 
and were tracked down oy unbelieverSi hard bargainers, stingy with 
malevolent guardians oi i ^ p alJ i are sometimes identified with \he 

their money and possess®. { tribes, b ut more frequently with a 
Pamians, Dahae, and ° th f ^be VO ndBabylonia. 

non-Aryan P^P 1 ® p hoenic ians with the Pani be accepted, then we 

If the identification of amfine their activities to the Indian ports, 

must believe that they ^ p hoenic i ans continued trade relations with 

but even ventured in • followed Alexander to the Indus, 

SS&SS centres of commerce, and even 

founded a small Tyre in India itselT ancient associations have 

^o Ornate the enact sc^e of th«r induenee 
Sdl But it is not improbable that ancient Into owed to the Phoemcians 
certain elements of her script, perhaps also her calendar, her system of 
weights and measures, and some of the Purapic legends. 
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PHONETICS, The branch of bhdshikd or language study concerned with 
pronunciation and phonetics is known as sikshd , 'instruction . It is regarded 
as one of the principal components of Sanskrit philological* enquiry and 
plays a vital part in the ceremonial aspect of the Hindu religion. There are - 
strict injunctions against the misuse of words, the employment of corrupt 
words, and above all the mispronunciation of words. A priest was obliged to 
perform an expiatory rite called sarasvati if he pronounced a word wrongly, 
especially during a sacrifice. \ 

It was believed that even a minute error in pronunciation could transform 
an ordinary verse into an abhichdra , a spell or enchantment. The asuras 
(aborigines) who tried to imitate the brahmins in performing sacrifices often 
mispronounced words and misplaced accents. For example, in one ceremony 
undertaken to gain victory over th<2^gods, they pronounced 4 or ay ah ’ like 
helaya , and so failed to obtaiiKthc benefit of the sacrifice and suffered 
defeat. ^ x 


Another legend states that a brahmin while petitioning the gods for the 
gift of immortality, accidentally stressed the wrong word and was condemned 
to eternal sleep. Yet another legend, in the Satapalha Brdhmana, tells how a 
demon while uttenng a curse" against Indra, instead of saying Indrasatru, 
enemy of Indr/, with accent on satru, laid the stress on Indra, meaning, 
wno has indra for an enemy’, and was struck dead. Manu Vaivasvata mis¬ 
pronounced a formula and got a daughter instead of a son. 

■hrniiT-tu were ^veral important collections of phonetic rules known as 
P sakhya, which were peculiar to each of the sdkhds* (schools) of the Vedas. 
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PHYSICAL CULTURE is one of the primary requirements of Hindu esoteric 
practice. One of the marga* or ‘paths’ to ultimate realization is known 
as dehavada, ‘body-way’, a means of salvation through kaya-sadhana, 
‘physical culture’, which implies an intimate understanding of the body, its 
properties and processes, including its occult affinities. It is the basis of 
hatlia-yoga, and is found in most other magical cults like those of the nathas, 
siddhas, kapdlikas and various tantrik sects. 

The prime object of kaya-sadhana varies from cult to cult. In yoga its 
purpose is the control of the bodily apparatus, so that it does not interfere 
with the practitioner, and leaves his mind free from physical distractions 
during meditation. In a number of tantrik* cults kaya-sadhana is a means of 
giving the body strength and stamina to make it fit for the strains of tantrik 
sexual practices. In various forms of ascetic sadhuism its purpose is the 
subjugation of the body by penance and brahmacharya (celibacy) to bring 
about a concentration of psychic power for specific magical purposes, such 
as the attainment of siddhis* and control over demons and elemental powers. 
In the natha cult its purpose is to make the body perfect and immutable, and 
thereby attain immortality. 

A number of techniques are brought into operation in kaya-sadhana, some 
of which seem to have been introduced as a result of Chinese Taoist influence. 
They include certain interior exercises performed as in hatha-yoga while in 
passive asana* postures, combined with a rigid diet and long periods of 
fasting. Rhythmical and controlled breathing [prdnaydma) , the use of drugs 
and the bodily quintessences, especially of the bindu*, are associated with 


tantrik rites. . , , 

The nathas claim to have a process where, by combining some of these 
methods with certain other secret techniques, they cause the natural bodily 
functions to cease, and while in this state of suspended animation, allow the 
cells and tissues of any diseased or aging organ of the body to disintegrate. 
Then by the technique of ‘reverberation’ ( pratigarjana) they set up molecular 
vibrations in the organism that cause the old tissues to fall away or pass out 
of the system, and then by another process of ‘restoration (pralyarpana) 
replace them with new tissues specially purified and vitalized oy means of 
heliotherapeutic meditation, e.g. by adoration of the sun. They are thus said 
to change the composition and quality of the bodily elements so that they 
require less and less nourishment derived from food, and subsist more and 
more on pure, extra-physical and occult nourishment. 

Such a body, refined, purified and transfigured, is free from pain and 
decay; it is in effect incorruptible and deathless. According to popular 
tradition siddhas several centuries old are believed to exist in certain Hima- 
layan solitudes, guiding the destinies of mankind. But they know the 
imperfections of the flesh and the need for final release, and do not desire to 
live forever, although that is within their powers. They choose a suitable time 
to die, and at the chosen moment depart from the earthly sphere in a celestial 
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(onn leavtag letod a mere diaphanous shell that is soon dispersed by the 
wind. 

Books 
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r ■ „ ^ rklivqician in ancient India was one of notor- 
PHiaCIAM-Theprofei Py or witch-doctor, since medicine 

” handmaid of sorcery. The physician was a 
was at that f , . • hea \ eT > > possessed of magical skill. He generally 

man of power, a bh J ^ ambashtha applied to a 

Staged to used for a person of mixed caste 

practitioner of u$ {ather ' s s y e an d one of the low castes on the 

SS-STiJ* the term vaiiya, 'having knowledge', denoted a 

ph fej^ lS. a r^Ka'richtodiaon of 'native' Indian lore, dating 
from before the arrival of the Aryans on the scene. For many centuries medi¬ 
cine was associated with aboriginal tribal doctors who were sard to have the 
power of restoring the dead to life. The Maga« peoples of early Indian history 
were always associated with such occult vocations as that of healer and 
astrologer. Hence the physician was also known as chikitsaka, or one acquain¬ 
ted with the ‘lore’. Because of constant contact with the sick and diseased, 
and, in the case of surgeons*, with cadavers, the profession continued, till the 
beginning of the present century, to be held in abhorrence. The vaidya 
was unclean and in some cases almost untouchable, and after his visit the 
things he had touched were washed or where possible, thrown away. 

A poet of the Rig-Veda says in an oft-quoted verse, ‘Many are the ways of 
men; the craftsman after his job; the priest after his flock; the physician 
after the sick. I myself am a poet; my father is a leech’. Another verse in 
the Rig-Veda states, 

‘A poet who is a poet, physician and apothecary in one person travels around 
the country carrying with him a wooden box full of all sorts of healing herbs, 
and practicing his profession, not without humour, and with a frankness 
that deserves recognition. He does not hide the fact that it is not philan¬ 
thropy that motivates his practice, but that his main inspiration is gain’. 

In the early centuries of the present era, when Greeks and Persians, 
Bactrians and Scythians, were making their contribution to the Indian 
tradition, the doors to the practice of medicine were open to the lower castes 
and persons of foreign origin, and SuSruta (fourth century ad) admits that 
a §udra of good family’ could also be accepted as a pupil by a medical 
practitioner. 

Charaka (second century ad) and SuSruta between them cover the main 
aspects of the physician’s life, starting from the student leech. The 
choice of a proper textbook is stressed in most of the manuals (see handi- 
ra s ), u more important still is the right preceptor to teach one. The 
^ ls , a f 13 * 1 . c * ear . of all doubts about his subject; clever in his line; 
passiona e o his patients; pure in mind and outlook; possessing all the 
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instruments of his craft; conversant with the nature of diseases, their causes 
and cures. He is without malice, free from wrath, able to bear privation, and 
capable of imparting knowledge. 

The guru for his part is to select his pupils with care. They are not to be 
much below or above sixteen years of age; and instruction should not last 
less than six years before the pupil is allowed to attend to patients without 
supervision. ‘His eyes, mouth and nasal line should be straight; his tongue 
thin, red and unfurred; he must not have defective teeth, lips or limbs, nor 
possess a nasal voice.’ He is to be from a family whose members have 
followed the medical profession. He should not be addicted to hunting, 
gambling, dieting, sleeping during the daytime, scandal-mongcring, woman¬ 
izing, singing, dancing, music. In disposition and character he must be 
equable, noble, magnanimous, free from pride, arrogance and wrath. He 
should be pure in behaviour, free from cupidity and laziness, possessed of a 
good memory, with a power of judging human nature, liberal-minded, and 
understanding. He must be fond of study, disposed for solitude and keeping 
his own counsel; clean in his habits, and patient with all. 

As with other crafts, instruction was inaugurated by a consecration cere¬ 
mony, during which the preceptor gave the pupil a charge and code of 
conduct, the exemplar of which is found in Charaka’s work, and which has 
often been compared with the Hippocratic Oath. The pupil is enjoined to put 
aside lust, anger, avarice, greed, envy, egotism, rudeness, deception, sloth 
and immorality. He should be ritually clean, have his hair and nails cut short 
and clothe himself in an orange-coloured garment. He is never to entertain 
evil thoughts regarding the wives or daughters of his patients, nor have 
covetous desires regarding their goods and possessions He is never to 
gossip outside about the affairs of the household into which lie has been 
admitted as a doctor. Nothing should be said to shock the patient or lus near 
ones such as will cause them to despair of lus life, or make him anticipate a 
long’life of pain. He must give free treatment to brahmins, ascetics an 
devotees but should not treat hunters, fowlers, outcastcs and sinners (I, 
p. 32). He should avoid boasting and learn always to be humble. Remembe^ 
adds the guru, ‘that there is no end to knowledge’, and he p^s. If you 
desire to "be a successful physician, earn wealth, acquire ce y, 
heaven hereafter, you should ever 

good of all creatures, and endeavour with your whole heart to brm b 

^It^essenUaHOTUie^h^ician to find out whether thedisease heis called 
upon to cure, is curable or not. Only if the disease 1S C ” 1 ' ,[j p 2I0 ). 

can afford the cost of treatment should the cure be u ndertaken (H, ) 

Charaka is the first to warn against the treatment o 
accepting a patient for whom the signs are anshta or unpropiti . y 
taking on such a case the practitioner will only incur loss of prestige ana 

universal censure. . . -. ^rnnitious and 

The wise physician accepts a case only when the sign * . f rom ^ 

he ought therefore to be on the lookout for favourable sig , f reaues t s his 
moment when the messenger comes from the patient s ° u c lunar 

attendance. It is advisable to note the hour, day and month, the lunar 



ce an astrological reckoning; also observe the clothing, 
mental state (excitement, fright, despair) and manner of 


had to be a man of excellent character. He was expected to keep the house¬ 
hold secrets to himself, cany out the doctor’s orders, work industriously and 


'never be tired’. Female attendants are not mentioned, and women patients 
were presumably attended by female relations and not by professionals. 

There is no mention of hospitals in the early texts, which probably came 
into existence with Asoka (274-236 bc). 

On the completion of his apprenticeship the student received a recom¬ 
mendation from his guru, on the strength of which the local ruler gave him 
permission to practise medicine. Control was very lax and there were large 
numbers of quacks and illiterate vaids who operated on the basis of a few 
slokas, and were called by Charaka ‘cheats who wander about the streets 
boasting in the garb of a physician’. They used all the devices known to the 
huckster of today, ‘like nets to ensnare birds’, to get the patient started on 
a miracle cure. Such quacks, says Susruta deserve to be killed by the king 
(II, p. lii). Quacks were, and continue to be, the bane of the medical profession 
in India. 

The height of a vaid’s ambition was to be appointed royal physician. His 
main duty in peace time was to supervise the royal kitchen to ensure that the 
king was not poisoned, but during war he occupied a tent next to the king’s 
and attended to the sovereign, the royal princes and generals. 
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There arc thousands of holy places in India, to which a pilgrimage may be 
undertaken. Some are of special sanctity for Saivites, and some for Vaishna- 
vites, or other sects, but a Hindu need not confine himself to a sectarian 
shrine for purposes of pilgrimage, and if a shrine devoted to another deity, or 
even a Muslim saint, falls on the way, he may offer homage to it without 

compunction. 

Saivite tirthas are the sites where the great liiigas* are enshrined. Saktas 
proceed to the centres where fragments of Satis* body were believed to have 
fallen to earth. Vaishnavites go to places associated with Vishnu, Krishna 
and Rama. The tirthas also include the seven holy cities of Ayodhya, 
Mathura, Gaya, Banaras, Ujjain, Hardwar, Dvaraka; the seven sacred rivers*, 
namely, (ranges, Jamna, Sarasvati, Godaveri, Narmada, Indus, and Kaveri; 
sacred hills and mountains* such as Kailasa, Parasnath, Gimar, Mount Abu, 
Palni, and otliers; also holy lakes (sarovara) like the Bindu lake in Siddhapur 
(for srdddlta* rites), the Pampa in the Karnatak, the Narayana lake in Cutch, 
the Manasarovara at the foot of Mount Kailasa, the Pushkar lake near 


Ajmere, sacred to Brahma*. 

Many ancient legends are connected with each tirtha of importance telling 
of the gods and saints who sanctified the area or worked miracles there and 
who still manifest their powers in the locality. These legends are published 
in popular religious guidebooks known as mdhdtmya, 'region of majesty’, 
many of the best being drawn from Puranic writings (see literary forms). 

There are special hierophants who, for a fee, will assist the pilgrim at the 
important tirthas. The pilgrim generally takes a purifying bath m the 
sacred river or lake, worships the idol or lihga, makes a contribution towards 
the feeding of brahmins or gives them presents. An important Pft ° f ^ 
pilgrimage is the rite of pradakshina (or parikrama), i.e. circumambulation. 
in which the worshipper walks several times around e 1 ° Temples 

deasil direction, i.e. with the sacred object on 1S P®. ^ passages called 

stupas and shrines usually have special ambulatory pass g 
pradakshina-palha, 'processional paths’, reserved for this purp ^ 

cases the pradakshinas may take the pi gnm ma ^y , / g^aras 

circumambulating a sacred hill, river, or ci y. around the city and 

pilgrimage the path is thi ^ a ^ n ™ f tScSSays to complete. Sometimes 
its environs, and with its stations it ta JLuniatinn of the Ganges, 

the pradakshina is still longer, as; ini t e c £cum ^ Gahgotri in the Hima- 
Thus one may start from the source of g 5- ar or Gangasa- 

layas, walk along the left bank of the river ° 1 b nr0 ceed up the right bank 
gam on the Bay ot Bengal, and then turn back P-eed up to rg ^ 

to to source. This pilgrimage mayt 1 a pilgrimage is enhanced if the 
rivers require one or two years. The m P if he oerforms the journey 

pilgrim adds difficulties to his process, or ex p ^ by measuring 

by hopping on one foot, or crawhug, or gomg on ^ up to a 

his length on the ground, i.e. lying n . ° j en gth again, and 

distance equal to the length of his bo y, ei ^ , place in heaven. Today 
so on. Those who die on a pilgrimage are assure P , d by pilgrims 
the time spent on pilgrimage has been consderably P 

having recourse to railway facilities, or other modem conveyer. 


H 
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w * KmA . a race of people classed in the Vedas as lower than the rdkshasas 
/^!d amongst the most vile and noxious of beings. They are described 
JS!Kd goblins, inhabiting cemeteries devouring corpses and causing 
S 7 nt diseases There is much uncertainty about their origin. According 
rSrahmanas' they were created by Brahma together with the asuras 
the stray drops that fell off dunng the creation the 
rods gandharvas and men. According to Manu they sprang from the Praja- 
natis' In the Puranas they are the offspring of the archnslu Kasyapa by the 
hag Krodhavasa. krodhavasa is also known as Pisacha or Kapisa, and her 
offspring the PiSacha are also called the Kapiseya. 

Although once held to be non-Aryan aboriginals, and usually assigned a 
home in the Vindhya regions, they are now believed to have been of Mongolian 
affinity. The Mahabhdrata refers to the northwest as their home; they are 
thought to have belonged to the region immediately south of the Hindu 
Kush and may have been Scythians. They are described as 'reddish in 
appearance', and as formidable opponents in war. The Rig-Veda records a 
prayer to Indra against them in battle. 

Their language, Paisachi, acquired fame through Gunadhya’s tale, Brihat- 
katha, and their pisacha form of marriage* was recognized in the later Aryan 
social system. Their skill in surgery was such that this science was referred to 
in the Gopatha Brahmana as the Pisacha Veda. 
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PLANTS. The generic Sanskrit term for the entire plant world is sthavara, 
‘stationary*, so named by Charaka (c. ad 150). All herbs, plants and trees are 
believed to be ‘fathered by heaven, mothered by earth, with roots in the 
primeval cosmic ocean*. 


Many classifications of the plant world are found in Sanskrit writings, but 
the generally accepted one is taken from ayurveda, where again no consistent 
scheme is followed. The term vriksha was applied to trees in general, but 
more specifically to large trees, bearing conspicuous flowers and fruit; 
vanaspatt forest-lord was the name given to certain select plants such as 
e soma , ater it was applied to small fruit-bearing trees, apparently without 
owers. ma trees bearing both fruit and flowers were called vanaspatya. 
rnu)TZ dk T 5 thC 1 ° wshrub orherb - Herbs that had healing properties and 
vallt\ whif 6 * mecb ? me were called oshadhi. Creeping plants were lata (or 
saka Tnnt v U r ^° mes ' cor ms and bulbs, such as onions, were kanda- 
^ thCTe Were the ^~ or ‘grasses’*, 
farer and a 6 1 essm & s plant world. It offers shade to the way- 

domestic use- frnlt aC 7 P rov ides fire for the sacrifices and fuel for 

natural shelter nf q ° r j Un ^y an< * perfume for the air. Trees are the 
a ges, and under their peaceful and inspiring influence 
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k rs after truth have received enlightenment: ParSva under the dhataki ; 
Shlvira under the tala] Buddha under the aivattha. 

^ Trees provide a natural link between the chthoman world and earth, and 
, e n earth and heaven. Offerings to the gods are sometimes hung on trees 
‘ aise’ the gift and also to receive from the trees the blessing of fertility 
t0 , r abundance. In ancient offerings to Rudra and other deities the sacri- 
r. •_i pokes were often hung on a tree. 

The curative virtues of plants were known to the Indians from earliest 
and their medicinal properties were praised in numerous hymns. 
Sfolant which the boar knows, giving it vigour; the herb the mongoose 
i ITpreserving it from poison; the plant the snake knows, giving it wis- 
the shrub the gandliarva knows,-giving him love and, joy; the plant 
known to the birds and bees and all winged things, all these do I call to my 

• i i . 


iown ^—- 

^The oractical uses of the plant world are infinite. Its flowers please the 
. S^ts leaves give nourishment to animals; from its berries are fashioned 
deitie , devout- its fruit and flowers provide essences and syrups, 

the rosaries ’ .. t y be fitter and astringent ntm (margosa) 

Us grasses the the memdi or myrtle [Lawsonia alba) 

twigs are used for brushing staining the palms of the hands and 

yields the henna dye which 1 er (Solanum indicum) said to have 

soles of the feet; the pippahor t o have special tonic 

been first planted on earth. y taken as a diet is a popular cure-all; 

properties, and a course of 1 g'P ' PP are emp ioyed both for food and 

the palandu or onion an e >^ aphrod i s iac effect, for which latter 

. for medicinal purposes and also b rahmins. These and many others, 

reason they are forbidden to ^^^a^iUty to mankind, 
from the betel* vine to the coconut .are * (Sa J krit> vrihi) , which was 

Among the grains first P la ^ S ^™u^ to be the staple diet of most 
cultivated by the Au f iC 5 ’^\ndiLr& for rice, chdwal, is directly derived 
Indian peoples to this day. The not men tionedin the Rig-Veda, 

from the aboriginal Kol root jom , e i . thirt ine varieties of rice were 
but by SuSruta’s time (fourth cenf :u y_ ^ Greek oryza> whence the 

cultivated. From the Ta ™ U T?. ’mbol of fertility, and grams of nee 

English rice. In Hindu ntuafe.nee * ^ fruit{u i ( m, p . 334). 

represented the sperm which mak from outside) of which the most 

Certain grains were introduced 1 ° Sanskrit godhuma, from the 

important seems to have been wheat. TO . ^ (vm> p 56). and 

Persian gandam, is not mentioned m the: i g the tnUchchhas, i.e. 

TomH/the old texts reteto wheat as ^ rftc. until vjyWj.^ 

S'isteGreeks. Most of 

variety of chickpea (Sanskri , - - ^ bccn named after him. 

after Alexander’s invasion ^"^Srtere ascribed to the <mM*. 
Among the fruits miraculous powe al5 


i of the mvrobalan plant growing in the mountains 
acUUniitofsevCTaljP ^ varieti J are the Phyllanthus Emblica, and the, 
of which the best k_ (jerminalia Chebula). It was believed that 

haritaka, or ye» oW ^ accor dance with certain prescribed rites would be 
those who ate tne u , d an important part in the ayurvedic 

^ited by the g odd ; ed romin ently in alchemy, elixir-making, and the 
materia medxca and g I P made of the pulp and juice of the 

preparation o ^ ^ ^ j ^ ^ youth> and ^ ^ ^ 

rSZ ™ts. lurmric \hariirS) Is the most important. It was known to 
.u° a c J^of nre-Arvan India, and came to be employed in hundreds of 
Hindu'ceremonies. Lides being used as a substitute for saffron and other 
Sw dyes, it is believed to have magierd properties. A preparatron of 
tunneric is rubbed over the bride's body before her marriage*. Turmeric is 
L chewed and spat around the house to protect the home and occupants, 
especially infants, from evil influences. The root of the sarpagandha, snake- 
odour', plant, once used for insanity, was rediscovered for its valuable proper¬ 
ties by the sixteenth-century German physician Johann Rauwolf. Its essen¬ 
tial ingredient now known as rauwolfia is used for high blood pressure. 

The lotus or water-lily may be regarded as the national flower of Hindu 
India. Brahma springs from a mystic lotus in the navel of Vishnu. The 
goddess Lakshm! and many other deities are frequently depicted sitting on a 
multi-petalled lotus throne. In Hindu and Buddhist symbolism the lotus 
represents the vulva, just as the thunderbolt represents the phallus. No 
other flower has such a diversity of names. The padma or lotus flower re¬ 
presents the perfection of beauty and symmetry. It is said to open only in the 
day and close at night, and hence is known as the day lotus. The nalina and 
the aravinda are also varieties of the day lotus. The pundarika is the white 
lotus; an emblem of the human heart. The kuvalaya is the blue lotus, which 
opens only at night. The same lotus in an early stage of its opening is called 
utpala (or nilotpala), and in its fully open form kamala. A variety of the night 
lotus which is white in colour is called kumuda. 

Plants are used for a wide range of religious purposes. Some, like the 
palaia [butea frondosa) are put to ceremonial use; the khadira (acacia) is used 
in the royal consecration ceremony; the udumbara [ficus glomerata) provides 
branches for the marriage rites; the udumbara is said to blossom only when a 
Buddha is jx>m. Another variety of fig* tree, the asvattha or plpal is sacred to 
the Buddhists; the dhataki is sacred to the Jains, since Par$va was illumina¬ 
ted with divine wisdom as he sat under it. The sami, ‘worked’ [Prosopis 
spicigera, Mimosa sutna, or Acacia suma) from which the arani or ceremonial 
firesticks used to be made [see fire), is so called from the labour involved in 
ringing orth the fire believed to be contained in it. The daru, a species of 
pme or ce ax, referred to as the deva-daru, ‘divine daru’, is better known in its 

T 33 < ^ eo f^ r ' ft is praised by Kalidasa as ‘the adopted child of 
Sva^Prom the wood of this tree the yupa or Vedic sacrificial post was 

and fl °*v ei ! f® associated particular deities; the bilva 
and deodar with Siva; the tulsi with Vishnu; the lotus with Lakshmi; mango 
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soms with Kama; the marigold with Ganesa. The bilva (vilva, bel, bad , 

4 ° S /c Uarmelos) or wood apple has a triple leaf and is sacred to Siva and part 
f h'm resides in its leaves. It is forbidden to break its branches and it is not 
°* h used for firewood except by brahmins. The bilva leaf is taboo to certain 
V 'shnavites who never use it in worship. The stately sdla (sdla or sal ) is 
Val d to Vishnu. One beam of this tree if used in the construction of a house 
f cre es blessing and peace. The tree is said to be inhabited by a spirit who 
If'es rain if worshipped. Mahavlra obtained enlightenment and Buddha 
Vd under the sal tree. The tintidi or tamarind, is associated with the sect 
founded by Gorakhnath and is used in the sect rites. 

A very special tree is the rudrdksha (Elaeocarpus Ganilrus) whose berries 
rpparded as sacred and whose seeds are used by Saivites for making 
Varies The word rudraksha, 'Rudra’s eye’ refers either to the third eye of 
me deity Siva (who was also known as Rudra), which sheds these seeds as 
Ipnrswhen he contemplates the final destruction of the world: or to the 
thral meatus through which the ‘seed’ that has accumulated through his 
11 at b periodically emitted. The rudraksha seed has a number oi 

long austenti P ' significance. Those having one face arc 

fa fdom found and only kings ar said to possess them. Anyone finding such a 
powers; three faces represent the trident, or ™etnre ^ Hanum - n of the . 

the flve-faced ber^ >s toe ^.nmonest a ^ or t0 the five faces 

Rdmdyana or the 1 andava brotners oi hilosophy; se ven, the seven 

of Siva; six faces represent or adepts; ten, the 

worlds; eight, the eight-armed Kali, * j very auspicious, is 

ten incarnations of reasons by celibate 

called askanda, ‘non-spilled , and is worn 

tantriks. , most freauently in Hindu myth- 

Among the trees and shrubs that hgu t ^ lu J\ sec Vrinda). and 

ology are the sacred nyagrodha ox ite safd tQ have a dohada or violent 

the unidentified soma* plant. Some trees ^ wQman Thus the bakula 

desire for the touch or atten 10 ” , sprinkled with wine from the 

(Mimusops Elengi) bursts in o 'non-sorrow' (; saraca indica), gives 

mouth of a young woman; the the foot of a maiden. It 

forth orange or scarlet blossoms w he n touched ^ ^ ^ a prisoner of 

was under this tree that Mahavlra renounced the world. 

Ravana, mourning for■Rama. Un * ^ in thc sacred writings, the 

Among thc cosmological tiees heaven and its brandies on earth. 

asvattha or pipal, which has its roots imen o£ which overshadows 

and the jambu, or rose-apple tre , g known Another is the kapittha (kapi 
the earth (see paradise), are the best know . Indra>s garden , 

la, 'monkey-erection'), the Its shape is likened to a 

and whose fruit gives victory, ^ through the fingers like a monkey • 
closed fist with the thumb ProUudmg too u cither thc w 00 d.apple, 

phallus, whence its name. It > 

the mango or the cashew tree. 217 



i._ other wondrous trees in Svarga, Indra’s paradise*, which 
There are also otner ^__., . n 


are 


f re mentioned in Hindu mythology. These are the pancha-vriksha 
fre q uently m ^ ma)ld ara, under whose shade all cares are 

one experiences a divine repose undisturbed by the agitations 
f0 A g K fl^r ecstasies of the spirit. It has crimson blossoms, and its earthly 
° f th + is the coral tree [Erythrina indica, ); (2) the panjata, which arose 
T f^fchumS the Ocean and was taken-by India and placed in his 
garto From there it was carried off by Krishna but after Krishna’s death 
ft ^ once more restored to Indra’s heaven {see Satrapta). The panjata and 
he mandara are often identified as the same tree; (3) samtanaka (or santa- 
nakal a magical tree of which only three specimens exist in Svarga. Chewing 
the leaves of this tree ensures that one has progeny and that one’s line is 
continued forever; (4) chandana (or hari-chandana), Indra’s sandalwood 
tree whose rich perfume scents the whole of paradise. Indra once inadvert¬ 
ently permitted one of his worshippers to enter paradise for a glimpse of its 
beauty, but he was sent back to earth in a hurry because the stench of a 
mortal was so overpowering that even the chandana could not disperse or 
disguise it; (5) the kalpa-vriksha, also called the kalpa-taru, or kalpa-druma, 
all meaning 'wishing-tree’, and kalpa-valli, ‘wishing-creeper’. During the early 
‘pure’ ages, this tree grew on earth and men had therefore no need of property 
or possessions, since all they had to do was sit under the tree and wish for 
whatever they desired. But owing to the ambitions and evil lusts of men in 
the later aeons* the wishing-tree was translated to Indra's paradise. 

Tree worship is very old in India, and evidence of it is found in Mohen- 
jodaro. It was and still is popularly believed that every tree has a 
vriksha-devata, ‘tree-deity’, a godling* who is worshipped with circumambu- 
lations, prayers and offerings of flowers, sweetmeats, cocks, goats, and in 
some cases, in the past, human sacrifices. Yakshas ( see Kubera) were often 
associated with trees. Trees are consulted as oracles, and credited with the 
power to grant children, fame and wealth. They are often garlanded and 
festooned with lights, and even married to other trees or to women in regular 
nuptial ceremonies. Before cutting down a tree, prayers are addressed to the 
tree-spirit so that it might depart to another tree and not 'wreak its vengeance 
on the cutter. In many parts of India it is believed that trees can be made 
to redeve the soul-stuff of men. In ancient times a Tamil king planted and 
reared a special tree known as the kavanmaram, which was regarded as his 
particular tree, and which responded to his destiny. If it started to wither the 
g ew his time was at hand; if .a. neighbouring king felled it down, it was 

tantamount to his being defeated in battle. 

t0 from time immemorial, plants have a sort 

Mann °j ormant ^ e > with a latent consciousness. According to 
a fact"scieivHfir if ^ R1 \ e ^ ons “ ous ^ * ee l pleasure and pain’ (VII, p. 106), 
i 2 S 3 SJT 1 ty ‘ he ^ Chandra Bose 
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POETICS. The theory of poetical and imaginative writing occupies a promi¬ 
nent place in Sanskrit studies. It is variously termed kavya-Sastra, the 
knowledge of the kavi or poet; alamkara-iastra, the knowledge of poetical or 
literary ‘adornment’; sahitya or rhetorical composition and the art of verse 
(the Sahitya-darpana or Mirror of Poetry is the title of a fifteenth century 
work on Poetics); rasa-Sastra, good ‘taste’ and discernment in art and letters. 
Much of poetics is devoted to this subject of rasa ( see empathy), and the 
rasika or man of taste and culture is invariably acquainted with the art of 

poetical writing. . _ , 

Like much other Hindu art theory, Hindu poetics suffers from over¬ 
systematization. Here too we have conflicting definitions, discrepant cate¬ 
gorizations, and overlapping terminology. Several alamkara (below) are 
named, in addition to ten gum or excellences, and thirty-six lakshana or 
‘marks’ i.e. characteristics of a good kavya*. which help to please the ear, 
excite the fancy, evoke the proper mood or emotion, and elevate mind. 

Essentially, poetry is ruled by convention or agreement (samgati), but 
within the framework of therules, the imagination (pratibhajoithe P°et must 
have freedom to produce that peculiar charm (mchchhittt) whl ^tmgm s hes 
true noetrv from ordinary works on subjects like logic or philosophy. 

toic notion of poetics is that of ihvam,, „X 

%£££££ St?« 0, £^htou«Ty what is expressed. 

Dhvaniis regarded by some writers as the bolpoe* 

Other important featmes of a good poem are^Pe rsp icJ 
although this must not be overdone * * , suk ^ ra ta) to give the 

tion; where necessary there should be g L thought ( arthakrama ), 

to produce aesthetic* pleasure. . ; s ac hieved constitute the 

The methods by which such ^S. c ,P“is S dd to be composed of 
province of alamkara, helps to make adequate some- 

££5 laTfd^ft.The term covem the whoie technical apparatus 


, • n { nrn<?odv* and rhetorical embellishments, particu- 

of poetry, the devices of prosouy , 

larly vyanjana. _ ■ or figure of speech, covers all terminologi- 

The term vyanjana, or , £ enhance the effect of expression. The 

cal and syntactical devic.^ 'compliment’, often used as a syno- 

chief vyanjana jw*®*? ^ ^ q{ exaggerat ed flattery, and also signifies 

nym for figure ofspM , ( . Qr metap hor, makes use of the image of 

transfer of meaning, rup ’ ° f another; upamd, ‘simile’ or comparison, 

« 10 fJ'Hhtophy other studies; arofa or figurative sub! 
extensively used p P^ doche; ut p re kshd, figurative ‘vision’, 

stitution; the ^/historic present; sdra, ‘augmentation , a form of 

frequently iBed ft ^ tQ the com pi eX ; vydja-stuti, ‘feigned 

chmax, or a stepp g^pi^he e J of brin ging into view something better 
praise ofsomet g rotation’ or onomatopoeia, where the sound 
STffiSSkn“irated consonants lend themselves to 
Sfe form- ajahala, ‘implied’ or understood but not expressed, an ellipse; 
am/rasa,’ ‘alliteration’ where the same sound is frequently repeated; 
vakrotx, an oblique or indirect mode of expression the suggestive double 
entendre; yamaka, the pun; the use of words identical in sound but different 
in meaning; atisayokti, ‘hyperbole’, or poetical exaggeration; atyukh hyper- 
bole, often in a derogatory sense; slesha, 'union , an effective and euphonious 
combination of sounds; applied generally to the pun, alliteration, onomato¬ 
poeia, and double entendre, giving a sentence several meanings. 

All these factors in the writing of poetry are but tributaries that join 
together to produce the river of style, riti, since the style in its wholeness 
’ determines the force, beauty, and flow of all writing. Many styles are defined 
in Sanskrit literature, although three main styles are traditionally employed, 
all others being variations of these three. They are: (i) panchala (named 
from the region of Delhi), characterized by sweetness and delicacy; the words 
used are soft and smooth and the reading flows like a tranquil stream; it is 
likened to a gentle maiden or a bashful bride; (2) vaidarbha (from Berar), 
characterized by clarity; it demands perspicacity, graceful sound and tone, 
elevation and beauty, apt metaphors and the avoidance of long compounds. 
It is likened to a woman in the bloom of her womanhpod, verging on maturity; 
( 3 ) gauda (from Bengal), characterized by force; it is artificial, full of long 
compounds and alliteration, and makes use of harsh effects, clashing sounds 
and bombast. It is unrefined and likened tQ the courtesan or harlot. 

It should be noted that the theory of poetics' with all its devices of style 
and adornment was also applied to prose writing; but remained a branch of 
poetics since it was from poetry that it had its source. 

The History of Poetics starts with the legendary founders, Brahma, the 
supreme deity, and the sage KaSyapa. Among the early writers were Bharat a* 
w ose Nalya-sdstra is the oldest known work on poetics; and Vararuchi 
(c. ad 579 ) one of the gems* at the court of Vikramaditya*, many of whose 
raiw? v '?, mc ^ ded in ^thologies. Bhartrihari* is the author of a treatise 
m # ^ iya which illustrates various rhetorical forms. Bhamaha 

mccpc ™ a 1 wr ^ er whose Kdvyalamkdra systematically dis- 

poe ic embellishments. His work lays stress on subject-matter and 
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form (omateness) to the neglect of the 'soul’ of poetry. He is regarded as one 
of the chief founders of the alamkara school, and the Charvaka (after the 
agnostic) of poetics; Dandin* (seventh century), author of a work entitled 
Kavyadarta ( kdvya-adarSa , ‘poetry-image’) or ‘The Mirror of Poetry’, dealing 
with styles of composition, ornamentation, metrical tricks and puzzles. He is 
a precursor of the Riti (style) school, and made an important contribution to 
the poetic concept of guna, or quality, as distinct from mere expression of 
language, as the primary concern of poetry. Vamana, in the latter half of the 
eighth century held that riti was the soul of poetry. His contemporary 
Udbhata (fl. ad 740) defined over forty figures of speech and made significant 
contributions to the alamkara school of poetics. Lolla{a (fl. ad 750) one of 
the earliest interpreters of the rasa school. His original work is lost but its 
content is known through the writings of Abhinava-gupta and Mammata 
(below). The most celebrated commentator of the rasa school was Bhaffand- 
yaka (ad 930) whose work is also lost. Ananda-vardhana (fl. ad 850) the 
principal exponent of the dhvani school. His Dhvanyaloka was commented on 
by Abhinava-gupta. The Agni-Purdna (tenth century) also deals with 
grammar and poetics Abhinava-gupta (fl. ad 1000) a prolific writer on a 
number of subjects including Saiva philosophy, aesthetics, the dance (he 
wrote an excellent commentary on the Ndfya-tdslra) , dramatics, poetics and 
music isee music history). Mammata (c. 1100) whose Kdvya-firakdSa&.ve a 
comprehensive survey of all his predecessors and became the source of several 
later theories. Mammata is also the author of a work on music. 

Books . , _ , 
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TOATfiOU in Sanskrit visha (from vish, ‘dirt’) originated from the venomous 

bv the gods and demons to obtarn the antfita, or nectar* of life. It w *f .. 

SS.MaLra. tke Lnuc chrnung **. was 

king who had been used as the ^ bequeathed its venom as an 

mountain in the churning opera , at ^ or bed by the nearby trees 

SS- a ptoperty *■* plmts 

an essential part of the training. A p perfect in his knowledge of 

— - — 
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fordetectmgfrom^praous^ ^ guiIe or studied £ 

sen-ants, such as mischief; and finally, tests for the diagnosis 

difference, whether ‘My. ^ ^ adjninistralion of the correct ^ 

of the symptom P Jj d with var ious antidotes just in case, and he 
ttek ‘\ 1 ge^s which were believed to have the property „f 
J“, C1 |'e' is0 „ During wartime it was the duty of the Royal Physician to 
™She water-supply to ensure that wells and tanks were not poisoned 

orcontaminated by secret agents of the enemy. 

The study of this subject included the venom of snakes, scorpions, spiders, 
insects poison arrows and spears; and exotic poisons like the temble haldhala, 
Z Sanskritized form of a Semitic word denoting a deadly poison now un¬ 
known whose effects were painful, protracted and fatal. No less important 
was an’understanding of the poisons generated from the embraces of the so- 
called poison-maidens. According to popular legend these girls, specially 
chosen for their beauty, were fed from infancy on the flesh of venomous 
reptiles and insects, and on toxic herbs and plants, so that they became 
immunized to their effects and their bodies became saturated with poison. 
They were then sent as gifts to princes who died shortly after embracing or 
sleeping with them. 
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POLE CEBEUONIES. A number of old Hindu festivals were associated with 
the erection of poles, which were ceremonially set up and often worshipped. 

Thus the dhvajaropana (dhvaja-aropana, 'pole-planting') a rite of great 
antiquity, is reminiscent of the erection of the Maypole in Europe. It was 
most frequently celebrated on the first day of the light half of Chaitra 
(March-April), or the first new moon immediately preceding the Mesha 
samkrdnti (vernal equinox). A tall slender tree was felled, its trunk smoothed, 
and the pole set up in the middle of the village. It was decorated with a 
garland of leaves and flowers, and surmounted by a flag or sometimes 
crowned with a large brass drinking pot or other vessel. The erection of the 
pole was often an elaborate state affair and good or evil omens were 
ever y detail of the ceremony. The pole was worshipped with 
offenngs and dances and after four days-was pulled down. If it fell to the 
north-east it augured well for the land. It was then rolled into a river to drift 
down with the stream. In private houses a small pole, a replica of the larger, 
th?Sr ? a n 7 ga ™ ent ' usuall y a woman's bodice, and thrust out of 
leaV6S Were Chewed the ceremony. 

in? ceremoni ^ if f V ^ S SUcl1 35 Glided pole-erecting or pole-display- 

g emomes, but the most important of these was the dhvajamaha, 
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‘banner festival’, also called Indra-dhvaja-pUjd (Indn’s banner worship) 
or Indra-mahotsava (Indra’s festival). It is said that - len the first drama 
depicting the Churning of the Ocean was enacted by the gods , and nymphs 
in honour of Indra their king, the asuras or demons, offended at the drama¬ 
tization of the incident so derogatory to their dignity, sought to disr upt the 
festivities, but Indra, taking up the staff of his banner beat them off. In 
commemoration of that event the sage Bharata* prescribed the decoration 
and worship of Indra’s flagstaff as a preliminary to the performance of 
any play, and the dhvaja was displayed as an emblem of good luck at all 
theatrical performances. The festival may have been of Aryan origin and 
its association with Indra caused Krishna to object to its observance (II, 
p. 26). On the other hand it may have been an Aryan adaptation of a rite 
connected with the worship of the lifiga, observed by the indigenous pre- 
Aryans of ancient India. 
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POLITICS in its broadest sense is called nlti&astra, 'welfare lore’, and covers 
political science and economics in all their practical aspects. The term 
embraces the study of nlti, ‘conduct’ or political ethics; ethics and moral 
behaviour; administration and state welfare; vartta, ‘livelihood’, or economics; 
trade and commerce; agriculture and cattle-breeding; artha, ‘wealth’ or 
profit- rdja-nlti ‘king-craft’ and the laws governing kingship*; pranayana, 
‘establishing’ or administration, also called dav4a-niti, ‘rod-policy, since 
force of coercion was an important aspect of government. 

A considerable literature on nltiSastra is to be found in Sanskrit wntings. 
The Mahdbhdrata states that Brahma the Creator was the author ofto 
science, which he set forth in 100,000 stanzas, which ^a ^s Vriak^a 
(vitdla-akska ‘large-eved’) reduced to 10,000 stanzas, Indra to 5 ,<x>o, 
wZpS to 3.000 -and Sukra to 1,000 sections. Spurious works attnbuted to 

Bphaspati and Sukra still exist (see below). Atharva- 

Vedic writings contain much material on the subject. Thus, the 
Ja giveTStaation on kingship; the Aitareya Brdhnma the cordon 
of kings; large portions of the Vedas are devoted to ethics, worldly wisdom 

“^ouS^lkliVdu politics is the overtly cynical Ar,Ha^a 
of Kaufilya* who^as presumably the counsellor of Chmdragupta Mau^ 
the texi o y f which was only discovered atthe 

twelfth bookof t h eMafe»W«i^knoOT, as he£a^li ^ BhSshm> 
passages on statecraft, m -J? tion o{ ^ Mahabharata is a 

on the art of kingship and g°v • centuries of the present era. 

post-Christian interpolation dating from tn y .. . kinpshio and 

£ the Mahabharata we also have the dwmwe « and 

> statecraft delivered b £ * * J J t forth are of dubious ethical 

aged DhfitarSshtra, although the precepts set ioriu 
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do the merciless slaying of enemies; the usurpation 

value, advocating asjh^o^ ^ dup]icity in dealing not only with hostile 

S^utdso withone'sjges a brief coUection of aphorisms 
The Barhaspatya Arthail * L of Brihaspati’s three thousand stanzas 
said to be a works on the subject written from now on are 

on niti&stra. Many ot tne iyes and beast fables, interspersed with 

presented in the form of F moral preC ept. The Nitisara, ‘Essence of 

maxims in verse illustrating ® rnn toi ns an exhaustive list of maxims 



NUivakyamrita, Necta P ^ mora i tone than the general run of 
Digambara Jain.writer ^ rather than cunning, recommends the 

Hindu works. It enjoin p virtuous man even though 

Hemachandra (fl. n 7 o) wrote** 
he be of low caste. f } Hha ntti or ‘Brief Manual of Politics', dealing 

work in verse tone. It condemns war for its ruth- 

I nainly mt 51 'meltT for its use of poisons, for its taking of life. It inveighs 
lessness and cruel ^ . tate diplomacy. The NitUastra, 'Treatise 

r^kv^ttributed to to Vedic sago Suita*. the tribal pn^t of the 
s. but actually belongs to to fourteenth century AD. It has been much 


asuras, 


mos t of the other specialized branches of study in Sanskrit, the treat¬ 
ises on government were highly systematized. There were said to be seven 
■brakriti or constituent elements of the state, forming as it were, the basis of 
government, namely: (i) king* or raja, (2) ministers or amity a, (3) forts or 
durgd, (4) territory or rashtra, (5) treasury or koSa {see taxation), (6) army 
or bala, (7) ally or mitra. 

There were also she states or qualities ( shadguna) of interstate relations, 
namely: (1) peace or samdhi, (2) strife or vigrdha (see war), (3) neutrality or 
asanna, (4) preparedness ox yarn, (5) alliance or samavaya, and (6) duplicity 
or ivaiihl-bhava, ‘double-nature*. 

The six thorns in the body of the state politic were (1) miracle-mongers who 
help in the creation of cults and subversive groups, (2) counterfeiters who 
undermine the finances of government, (3) highwaymen who make travel 
insecure, (4) quack healers who make false claims and cause distress, (5) 
musicians and (6) dancers who corrupt the morals of the people. 

The theoretical foundation of interstate relations was the doctrine of 
mandala, ‘rings’, detailed by Kautilya and other writers on politics, which 
sets forth a scheme by means of which the balance of power is maintained. 
It presupposes the existence of two large rival states located as immediate 
neighbours or at not too great a distance from each other. The mandala 
doctrine ensures that each of the two rival states would not suffer at the hands 
of the other, while smaller adjacent states would find a means of survival. 

The powers by which a state or king is surrounded in the maijdala scheme 
can be of five kinds, namely, (1) art, the ‘enemy’ state, i.e. the first king's 
unmeaiate neighbour who, being either ambitious or covetous, and hence 
gerous, is his natural enemy and always vijigishu, ‘desirous of vanquish- 
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ng’; the policy of the first king is to try to forestall 1 m at all times; he is 
'o be harassed in peace and attacked when he is in trouble; (2) mitra, ‘friend’, 
occupies an area beyond the enemy’s territory and is the first state’s natural 
ally; the term mitra also includes all states who are the friends of the friend; 

(3) madhyatna, ‘middling’, the neutral state that sits on the fence and will 
turn over to either side, depending on circumstances; (4) udasina, ‘indiffer¬ 
ent’, a state that does not interfere with and is not concerned with either 
party, being itself both internally and externally secure; (5) arimitra, the 
enemy’s ally; his kingdom is beyond that of the mitra’s; he is the enemy of 
the first king, and friend of the king’s enemy. 

Besides the friend, there is also the rear friend, and the ally of the rey 
friend; and besides the enemy and the enemy’s ally, there is the enemy’s 
ally’s ally, a rear enemy, and the ally of the rear enemy, and so on. As the 
various ‘rings’ recede in distance from the first state their importance 
diminishes, since a state is only likely to come into conflict with its neigh¬ 
bours and not with its enemy’s enemy thrice removed. Scholars often 
worked the theory to death and in their hands it became an ingenious 
problem in mathematics or chess. The mandala doctrine often proved a 
temptation to Hindu rajas, particularly during the medieval period of Indian 
history Two kingdoms would enter into an alliance to encircle and crush a 
weaker kingdom between them; that done, they became contiguous and 
natural ‘enemies’ and intrigued with other states to form dubious alliances to 

^Writers on^pohrics 6 took great pains to be realistic, and at times their 
treatises reflected a highly cynical attitude. The king' ^^JXSly 
concerned with his own welfare, since the destiny of the realm w y 

uTrth his. He was above the laws that ^ ^sry mort^, ius 
weapon in dealing with thej weak was the danda » w must 

intimidation; and with the strong, dv;°ver ready to teke over 
never be deceived by the false allure of peac , , , Neutrality was 

a weaker state, and defend himself against a powerful foe. «eui y 

another delusion, for the truly neutral king made tire s ^ d those 

AH government officials, but especially meters ^nb d t0 

engaged in espionage* had to be put throughajourfold q{ (j) 

them, in order to determine their strengt the interests of his 

religion; a faithful officer should be able to subordit^h ^ ^ q{ 

religion or dharma, or even his own and hi y {m0 ney and never 

the king, (2) wealth: he must be free e P ^ lust: he must be 

accept bribes for any work against thei lung 1* ^ of the flesh, and 

able to resist the attractions of women and the pleasures 
(4) fear; he must be a man of courage and resource 

Relations between different states were mmnt^y the^ ^ ^ 
who resided at the foreign court while conducting_• full ower to 

Envoys were of three kinds; (1) plempo en lan cou id. not deviate from 


arid men The Mahabhdrata declares that a king who kills an ambassador 

will go to hell w ^ e ^ t Xmore'than ‘the practice of deception against 
Diplomacy was ^ ^ ^ parts an atmosphere of pernicious 

the enemy. The M dealing on both sides, and much of this 

intrigue, treachery, bserve( i during the historical period. The four 

^ ‘conciliation', the use of friendly an l 
modes of dploma y |2) iinll 'giving’, e.g. bribery; (3) bheia, 

Stag”'and (4)«», Tod’, or the use of force, which 

Ie M fti a^ 1 .f theT^dTgovernment stood the king. The kingdom 
J diriditoto provinces ruled by the aihifa or governor; and the provinces 
SSricts administered by the «ag«aka whose headquarters was the town, 
md whose chief function was the collection of revenue and the preservation of 
law and order. Police officials, secret agents and spies, troops and watchmen 
were stationed in all the chief towns and villages. They were oppressive in 
their methods and greatly feared. The Arthasastra speaks of an official called 
eofia ‘watcher’, who supervised forty houses, keeping a careful record of 
births, deaths, income, expenditure, activities of residents and so on. Mega- 
sthenes confirms that registers were maintained and the movements of 
strangers carefully checked. 

The suppression of crime was one of the primary duties of rulers. Prisons 
were often built underground in a remote part of the royal palace, and prison¬ 
ers were frequently chained to the walls of their cells. The king had virtually 
absolute authority in the matter of imprisoning and punishing his subjects 
and the operations of law did not interfere with his rights in this respect, 
unless it touched the interests of the higher castes. Such restraints on liberty 
in ancient India were the inevitable corollary of a social system which 
was fundamentally totalitarian and bureaucratic, based on caste and 
privilege. 

Although monarchy, sometimes absolute, was the usual form of govern¬ 
ment in ancient India, and the feudal king had wide political and administra¬ 
tive powers, his authority in the matter of social and customary law, was 
nonetheless often limited by the various autonomous associations which 
started at village level and controlled many aspects of civil and communal 
life. In some cases oligarchies approaching the republican pattern also 
flourished, especially during the rise of Buddhism, and several of the maha - 
janapadas* mentioned in / the Buddhist texts were strongly republican. 
Shortly before his death Buddha warned the Vrijjis that their security de¬ 
pended on their maintaining their democratic traditions. 

rom ancient times tHe business of the rural communities was carried on 
,7 ~ £ a * lc or village council presided over by a committee of five 
W !f h + < ! eci< l ed *** disputes, points of law*, caste matters, and 
tinmKor -fi atC a ^ airs ^ ^ touched the village. Matters affecting a 
leameH men Tif 3 WCTe ^d settled by a parishad or assembly of 

Vedanpac Pi - 66 °j P ersons who among them knew the Vedas, 

ItihaSaS ' 311(1 Were versed * lo S ic and Vedic inter- 
P etymology, could constitute a parishad. The decision of a 
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parishad on any legal matter was called a pdrshada. A meeting of the heads 
of village councils was called a sabha or Council of Elders, who decided on 
matters of public importance. The samiti was a general or popular assembly, 
at which princes, elders and people were present. It often had a social as weli 
as a political significance. The samiti was sometimes convened in war-time. 
There were various other types of assemblies convened for specific purposes, 
such as the sangha (samgha) or a meeting of a religious congregation, a term 
also applied to the whole Buddhist community of monks. The piiga was a 
meeting of a group of traders, and a sreni an assembly of workers or crafts¬ 
men, later applied to the trade guilds {see caste). 

The evolution of political ideas and methods owed a great deal to foreign 
contact. The earliest system of local kingship was modified by the Persian 
mode of administration by satrapies which the Mauryans acquired from the 
Achaemenians and which enabled Chandragupta Maurya to establish the 
first large-scale territorial empire in Indian history. The Greeks, Parthians and 
Kushans all made contributions to the development of Indian political 
theory, and the threads seem to have been woven together into a larger 
pattern by the Sakas*, whose influence on Indian administration was very 
substantial, and lasted till the coming of the Muslims. 

The Sassanian and Egyptian modes of government which the Arabs had 
taken over for their far-flung empire, were in time adopted by the entire 
Muslim world, and were ultimately brought to India by the Muhammadans, 
where they gradually superseded the Saka forms. Land-revenue systems, 
methods of tax assessment, the monetary system, monetary units, the func¬ 
tions of officials, management of the imperial treasuries, were all adapted by 
the Mughals to Indian conditions. The superiority of the new form of govern¬ 
ment caused it to be adopted by independent Hindu rulers, with the result 
that it spread over the whole of India. This was the system that was inherited 
by the British, and which they developed and modified to suit modem con¬ 
ditions, and left as part of their legacy to independent India. 
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nne of two forms, (1) polygyny, where a man has 
POLYGAMY may assum d where a woman has more than one 

morethan one wfe and O p^ had ^ en long established in India. Poly¬ 
husband. Both of these c closely linked with the matriarchal* 

andry, the less wud_Phe ^ heading . Polygyny is more popularly 

system and is considered y and will be so used here, 

referred to by the genera ?J[ g pa1 jriarchal societies, polygamy was a 

In common with many Aryans who permitted a man to take 

feature of the social sys e rnncu binage'. From the Aryans the custom 
several wives, and rec0 ^“ ,, ^ by the Epic period wa; prevalent 

lTby any standard. Thn heroes of 
to legendary days indulged in marathon sexual orgies. Kings and princes 
not infrequently had harems* that spread over many acres. Such were the 
rulers o^Ayodhya, KaSi, Mithila, who according to Sanskrit chromcles 
each had sixteen thousand women in their seraglios. Knshna, whom S. C. 
State calls 'the greatest polygamist of his age*, had sixty thousand wives 
(III p. 2iq). The Pandavas, besides their polyandrous tradition, were also 
polygamous. They and other kshattriya princes of the time spread their 
matrimonial nets very wide, and their women’s enclosures were sometimes as 
populous as townships. One of them, it is said, had, besides his own women, 
a sufficient surplus to supply every one of the 88,000 brahmins residing at 
the capital, with thirty slave-girls each. 

Hindu writers of the medieval period often described the consequences 
of polygamous establishments on the morals of the people concerned. 
Vatsyayana, for instance, declares, ‘A man mames another wife because 
he is a fool, sensual, immoral, miserable, childless, or soulless’. He then pro¬ 
ceeds to advise the first wife how to deal with the later wives. He advocates 
tact, sympathy, kindness, and freedom from jealousy. Advice to the other 
co-wives is in a similar idealistic vein. The result of a man taking more women 
into his harem than he can possibly satisfy, leads to serious immorality. 
Young men are introduced into harems; the inmates have relations with 
guards, with vendors, with servants. They resort to artificial phallic devices, 
practise auto-gratification and sapphism, and in some cases bestiality with 
specially trained monkeys and dogs (I, p. 315). Accounts of perversions, he 
adds, come from Vatsa, Gauda, Anga, Kalinga, Saurashtra, Sindhu, Panchala, 
Vindhya and Dravida. In short, these abuses prevail all over the country. 

Indian literature shows that the droit du seigneur was exercised by rulers 
of many parts of India, not only in respect of the defloration of virgins*, hut 
also in respect of married women. The wives of the chief ministers of Vatsa 
(near modem Hyderabad) spent a night with the king; pretty women of 
Vidarbha (Berar) were put at the king’s disposal for a fortnight or a month; 
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in the Konkajj officers sent their wives to the king; in Saurashtra women 
went to the king’s palace for his pleasure. The polygamous customs of the 
medieval Hindu kingdoms such, as Vijayanagar* were frequently described 
by travellers from abroad. 

There were, and still are, castes in India whose members live in symbiotic 
relationship with each other, amounting to a virtual polygamous pattern of 
life. Conspicuous examples are found among the Nambudris and the Kulins. 
The Namb&dri brahmins of Malabar were permitted intercourse with the 
women of the Nair* caste, and although such liaisons were not legalized by 
marriage, the system functioned as a form of polygamy. In Bengal on the 
other hand, polygamous relationships received the sanctity of the marriage 
ceremony. They were common among certain brahmin sub-castes, notably 
the Kudin, ‘noble’, who bear such names as Banerji, Ganguli, Majumdar, 
Chowdhri and Bhattacharji, and the custom is called kulinism. These kulln 
brahmins were originally from Kanauj, and migrated eastwards before the 
Muslim invasion; they are regarded as being purer than the other brahmin 
castes of Vaftga (Bengal). Because the kulln male ranked high in the hier¬ 
archy of brahmins he was in great demand as a husband, and could command 
a large dowry, which led to an iniquitous system of marriage. Kulins were 
known to contract as many as one hundred marriages, marrying up to five 
girls a day, and frequently not even visiting their wives (II, p. 54). The 
obnoxious practice has now been stopped largely owing to the vigorous 
crusade by Bengali reformers. 
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PRABHAVA, ‘splendour’, in Hindu esotericism is the supernatural power 
inherent in all persons and things, and operative both in this world and in the 
occult sphere. Normally latent, this power in certain circumstances can blaze 
forth and bring blessing or blight. It can be consciously projected, but may 
also be active in inanimate things. The jishi's wrath is a manifestation of 
prabhava, as are the virtues inherent in medicines*. Prabhava is particularly 
evident in sacrificial ceremonies, when these dormant powers are deliberately 
and purposefully drawn out by the ritual procedures, to serve the purpose of 


The magic power of the mantras, the potency of the instruments and imple¬ 
ments used, the psychic aura radiating from priests and participants are 
everywhere stressed in the ancient ritual manuals. Protective onn 
constantly being pronounced, and mantras of propitiation 
consecrated objects are touched, used, cut, or broken. If e ® , . . 

dug for the vedi or altar, if a tree has to be cut down, if a bnck* tobe 
broken in two, if barley or rice has to be pounded in a 
propitiated, so as to minimize the destructive emanation that arises from the 

bruise, hurt, or touch. 
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If a cult object accidentally tears or breaks, psychic contamination 
enters and it has to be given an antidote by means of a purifying mantra 
All sacrificial offerings are believed to be highly charged with prabhava, and 
before anyone else gets a share of the offering of cakes or the oblation of 
ghee, the priest first takes a small portion (called frasitra) himself, in order 
to neutralize the tremendous power with which it is charged. 

Some of the deities invoked also carry danger with them. Thus, if at any 
time during the ceremony the officiant is obliged to utter a formula referring 
to Rudra, the rakshasas, Nirriti, or the manes, he is regarded as having been 
contaminated by inauspicious powers, which the priest neutralizes by touching 
water and reciting certain mantras. 

Ritual purification precedes and follows all religious rites, and several are 
prescribed for personal emergencies. Thus, if the yajamana (sacrificer) wants 
to urinate during the sacrifice he must dig up a lump of earth with a horn; 
this represents the sacred portion of the earth, the rest of the earth being 
profane he is now free to urinate upon it. He does so while uttering prescribed 
mantras, whereby his urine itself becomes a sacrificial gift (II, p. 74). Says 
Hoens, ‘To prevent the urinating from ill consequences, on the one hand the 
earth is made profane, but on the other the urinating is indicated as a 
libation to the divine earth’ (II, p. 75). 

Before a Vedic sacrifice, a rite known as diirohana (see yupa), raises the 
participant spiritually to the sacred sphere, and at the end of the ceremony 
the reverse is performed, bringing him back to the profane world. In lesser 
sacrifices special verses are intoned during the important stages of the 
ceremony to mark the transitions back and forth from the profane to the 
sacred level. 


The consecrated yajamana (sacrificer) is thought to be ablaze with a 
psychic glow, and he must therefore avoid water. If it rains he asks the rain 
not to wash off his prabhava. If he has to pass a river on his way to the sacri- 
'ficial ground he throws three lumps of earth into the water to form a psychic 
bridge over it. During the ceremony the yajamana is under a vow to eat only 
ntually pure foods and abstain from sexual intercourse. As a result of this, 
and further, as a result of participation in the sacred ceremonial, he is believed 
0 ecome filled with power, so much so that but for the protective invoca¬ 
tions he would be consumed and utterly destroyed. At the end of the ceremony 

extinguished * r ° m V0W ^ ^ °f mantras, and the glowing power is 

A nWA consecra ted objects are cleansed by flowing water. 

hihPPn nc^ f Crificial ? ost itsel * is sacrificed, and the spit which 

to be loaded with* v ^ ea f t ’ Juried, since both post and spit are believed 
^ Speda ! ceremon ies are performed to avert 

been inadvertently ° pro P ltlate deities in case any cultic mistake has 
STbedSSL?* lon e ex P iator Y sacrifice, the sarasvatl, is 
At certain stages inTiT USe .^ i an £ ua g e during a Vedic sacrifice, 
was turned to divinatory 6 e^ds'd W ° Cess the ma § ical P°wer of prabhava 
consistency of the dnnJhf aiK * omens were mad in such things as the 
the direction taken by the :c,ion the U< l“ id ^ 
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pgADYUMNA, the son of Kpshpa by his chief wife RukminI, was believed 
to be the incarnation of K&ma, god of love, reborn after being reduced to 
ashes by the fiery glance of Siva. 

■While still an infant Pradyumna was kidnapped by the demon Sambara 
and thrown into the ocean where a jhasha fish swallowed him. A fisherman 
caught the fish and took it back to Sambara’s house, where it was cut open 
and the beautiful child found inside. He was brought up in secret by Sam¬ 
bara’s wife May&vatl (or MSyadevi), a reincarnation of Rati, who fell in love 
with hi m when he grew up. When she told him how he had been carried off by 
Sambara the youth confronted the demon with his evil deed and killed him 
in a furious duel. He then married MaySdevi and flew through the aiwft 
her to the palace of his father Krishna. Pradyumna also married Prabhavati 
daughter of king Vajranabha, after he had visited her in the shape of a bee 
andUved in liaison with her in the garland she used to wear around her neck. 
He was later slain in Krishna's presence in the course of a drunken brawl. 

Pradyumna had a son, Aniruddha, and a daughter, TpshJ,by aaother^ 
Ksfcudmatt daughter of Rukmin. Like his father, Amruddha, uncontrolled, 

2:SS2Sr^®^» 

her dream-prince. With guidance from ^^.^J^agicVoweni 
which UshC immediately recognized, and by means of tier magi 

Chitralekha brought Aniruddha to Usha. lover ^ ^ palace 

When B§na heard that his daughter was ^ibo g ^ 

he was appalled, and immediately or , able to defend himself 

and seize the intruder. The youth was found but was awe m ^ ^ ^ 
with an iron club and slay hisassailants. Ho . exb , c ^3 of BgJ?a . 

boy was caught and ‘bound m s^pen . , 0 f this they flew to 

When Kpshja. Pradyumna and ^dTkandi nod ot 

the rescue. B 5 pa with his daitya ho , flashing weapon set Siva s 

war, went forth to meet them. Kps Skanda was wounded by 

mouth agape and was SST^tna out oS, but his 

Pradyumna, and BSjia in a fight wi ps released, and 

life 4 s spared at the intemesSK m »l ^ when they 

together with his mistress Ushi, acc p 

returned to Dvaraki. . . ~ mo ther was either the daitya 

Aniruddha had a son named Vajr cousin-wives. Before Kpshpa 

princes Oshi, or Subhadri another y a davas at Indraprastha. 

died he made his great-grandson king of the ™<iav ^ 
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FRAJAPAH, (praja-pati, ‘creation’s king’). In the Vedas the term is em¬ 
ployed as a title for some of the early gods like Purusha, Indra, Savitri, and 
Soma. But in the later texts Prajapati is referred to as a separate deity, a 
supreme god, creator of heaven and earth, lord of gods and men, and is 
frequently identified with Brahma. Through his daughter Ushas* goddess of 
the dawn he became the father of all living things. 

Associated in later legend and philosophy with Prajapati, as with Brahma, 
is the deity Ka. The latter name is derived from the interrogative pronoun 
waning 'Who?' which occurs in figurative questions in the Vedas. This word 
ka was elevated in the Brahmanas to the rank of a god, and equated with 
Prajapati, and in the Puranas Ka was given a genealogy and a wife and ranked 
as a Supreme Deity. The Vedic hymns in which the word occurs were called 
kadvat, ‘having a kad or who?’, and were regarded as especially sacred to Ka. 

In the plural, the Prajapatis denote the manasa-putra, ‘mental-sons', 
or mind-bom children of Brahma whose number and names vary greatly in 
the different texts. The Mahabharata names twenty-one, but generally only 
ten Prajapatis are recognized. They are (i) Marichi, (2) Atri, (3) Ahgiras, 
(4) Pulastya, (5) Pulaha, (6) Kratu, (7) Daksha or Prachetas, (8) Vasishtha, 
(9) Bhrigu, (10) Narada. Some reduce the number to seven and identify them 
with the saptajishis. The distinction between the prajapatis and the greater 
jishis* is not clear. 
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PRAKRIT, natural’ language, as distinct from the ‘artificial’ medium of 
Sanskrit. The term is applied to the whole family of vernacular forms of 
speech that developed from the Proto-Aryan* Adibhasha or Adiprakrit, 
uenced by the dialectical variations found in the different localities of 
todia. These forms evolved as a result of the gradual association of the 
Aryans with the indigenous non-Aryan tribes. According to Keith, ‘The 
the mUS * ^ ave P la y ed 311 important part in the creation of 


Deonlp^!^^ ^ 311 Spring of Sanskrit, but grew naturally from the 
S thp 1 ?*v y i a< fe wth Sanskrit, which itself owed much to them. They 
spoken and tn 6 °i COI ?™ U ^ cat * on everyday life, and continued to be 
S^eem S 18 S f "*» *eady a dead tongue (I, p. 294). 

0f the modem Indo-Aryan languages. 

in India developing ™ ve ?_ 0 P m ®^ of ^ non-hieratic forms of speech current 

priests. Someof P th?PraS T^Pai W f atic , Sanskrit fonn in b y the 
present in Vedic but ^ retamed mar *y archaic forms that are 

flou rishin g in qoo nc th^ p -f! l0St m .^ e ^ er classical Sanskrit. Already 
and Jain works It was chiefly known from passages in Buddhist 

W. T**? 0f ^ *° have 

ran mins, fw/us and gods speak in Sanskrit, while women and 
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menials used Prakrit, hence many Prakrit dialects are also preserved in the 
Sanskrit dramas. 

There is some evidence of a vigorous secular poetic tradition in Prakrit, 
contemporary with Vedic and preceding Sanskrit, and Sanskrit literature 
owes a great deal to the Prakrit vernaculars. Grierson held that even the 
Mahabharata took its first shape in early Prakrit and was subsequently set 
down in Sanskrit. 

A further stage in the development of the Prakrits towards the modem 
Indo-Aryan languages is seen in the Apabhramia, ‘deviation’, a corrupt 
language, spoken by the laultika or common people, which developed between 
the sixth and tenth centuries ad. By about ad 550 the Prakrits had become 
decadent, and the Apabhraririas came into existence. Vararuchi (c. ad 579), 
the oldest Prakrit grammarian makes no mention of Apabhrarhsa, Hema- 
chandra (d. 1172) being the first to treat the language with the other Prakrits. 
Apabhrarhsa may be roughly defined as Prakrit with further infusions of 
popular (desl) speech. In other words, when the Prakrits ceased to grow as 
literary languages they continued to grow as vernaculars, and soon became 
corrupt since there was no literature to standardize them. 

The development of many of the Prakrits and the Apabhraririas is still not 
clear, but it would appear that each major Prakrit had its own Apabhramia. 
These latter in course of time became cultivated, assumed literary form, and 
by the beginning of the tenth century many of them evolved into the 
beginnings of the modern Indo-Aryan languages. Since so little is known about 
them it is customary to define each Apabhrathia by the same name as the 

Prakrit from which it is derived. . , A „ 

It is to be borne in mind that as far as vocabulary is concerned, the Apa- 
bhraihsas from which the modern Indo-Aryan languages are derived drew 
heavily on material from indigenous or words and idioms. 

Aryan and possibly containing many 1 raknt form . , j native 

indigenous vernaculars, are referred to as ( tadbh ™ a1 Cf ha vbTa 
mother-tongue as origin, as distinguished rom * > ^ and 

Sanskrit derivation, and identical in form and meanmg ldl with 

Prakrit, e.g. dcva, kamala. Marathi. Hind! and Bengali are overloaded 

'troTn ihe Adiprakrit then, three stages -e to be^cerned. 

namely: ( a) Primary Prakrit, \\luch in regional Prakrits with their 

(6) Secondary j^rakrit, or Prakrit proper^ g the neo -Indoaryan 

respective apabhrarhSas, and (c) Ter y • ’ admd ted by scholars 
languages, like Hindi. Bengali . On*^Te.uLn Vedic 
that as far as literary evidence goes the Prakrits; the Prakrits and 

and Classical Sanskrit; Classical Sanskri Neo-Indian languages, 

the Apabhrarhsas; and the Apabhranrias and h ! ^ s t“ lific ation of 
Besides the grammatical and syntac ica ci g , mar j ce( j the progressive 
declensional and conjugational termma ion ‘ mos t important 

evolution of these three Prakntic an ® ua ®. ?- s |.^ a t mar i t theirdevelop- 

features are the phonetic and orthograp nc mu ^ ^ rcpre scnting the three 

ment. If we take Sanskrit, Pali and shows a tendency 

stages of development we find that Praknt proper, e.g. Pali. 



,0 drop the harsh soonds of clustered consonants such as 
^ par these abrasive consonants become palpably 
h^Sd' The table below indicates some of these features. 


Primary Prdkfit 

(Sanskrit) 

adya 

bhakia 

bhramara 

gaura 

hasta 

kantxa 

karma 

kleia 

matsya 

pfishtha 

simha 

iushka 

surya 

siitra 

trayodaia 

vastra 

vidyut 


Secondary Prakrit 

(Pali) 

ajja 

bhatta 

bhamvara 

gora 

hattha 

kayiria 

kamma 

kilesa 

tnachchha 

piUka 

siha 

sukkha 

suriya 

sutta 

terasa 

vattha 

vijju 


Tertiary Prakrit 

(Hindi) 

dj 

bhat 

bhaunrd 

gora 

hath 

kdn 

ham 

klei 

machchhi 

pith 

simh 

sukha 

suraj 

sut 

terah 

bastar 

bijli 


are found in 
softened and 


Meaning 

today 

boiled rice 

bee 

fair 

hg.nd 

ear 

work 

pain 

fish 

back 

lion 

dried 

sun 

thread 

thirteen 

clothing 

lightning 


The names of the principal Prakrits known to literature are given below: 
Pali , said to be the earliest of the literary Prakrits. The name is derived 
from the word palli meaning 'village 1 , since it was the language of the common 
people, or from the word pal t 'to preserve', because it was the medium in which 
the Buddhist canon was preserved. It is the sacred language of the Southern 
Buddhists, and the parent of Sinhalese, the present-day language of Ceylon. 
It has a vast literature, starting from the third century bc, which includes 
the Mahdvamsa, the Pali chronicle of Ceylon, and the Milindapanho *. Pali 
continued in use for centuries, retaining its vigour long after the other 
Prakrits had become obsolete. For this reason Pali is usually considered 
separately from the general list of Prakrits. It is closely related to MagadhI. 

Gatha , a name of Adiprakrit origin given to the oldest part of the Zoro- 
astrian Avesta. It is also applied to a dialect with Avestic affinities, inter¬ 
mediate between Sanskrit and Prakrit, of which some specimens are pre- 
served in the Buddhist classic Lalitavistara , and in certain versified portions 
of other Buddhist works. Indeterminately classified, Gatha, like Pali, is not 
P^ced among the Prakrits. The term gatha is also applied in Sans- 
t0 i * re ^ ous verse or song [see singing) but one not taken from 
caUed 6 dyd ^ m prOSody * to a forrn of metre closely related to the metre 

merfnf P rose dialect of Sanskrit plays, where it is used by 

tures tUt notus * aU y hero. The later Digambara scrip- 

than T 1 ^ 11 Sauraseni. This dialect is nearer to Sanskrit 

Paniabi ItiSSnV^ Casern are derived Western Hindi and 
Panjabi. It was spoken in the region of Mathura. 
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Magadhi, spoken in Magadha or modem South Bihar, is related to Pali. ' 

It is mainly found scattered in Sanskrit dramas where it is used by men of 
low rank. Medieval forms of Magadhi were Chandali, Sakari, Odra the ances¬ 
tor of Oriya, and Prachya the ancestor of Bengali and Assamese. 

A rdha-tndgadhi, ‘semi-Magadhi’, once spoken in what is modem Oudh, is 
intermediate between Magadhi and Saurasenl. The Old Jain writings are in 
this language. There are strong points of similarity between Old Ardha- 
magadhl and the language of ASoka’s pillar inscriptions, hence the latter is 
also called ASokan Magadhi. Ardha-magadhI is the parent of Eastern Hindi. 

Mahdrdshtri or Old Marathi, once spoken south of the Vindhyas, in Berar, 
was the ancestor of modem Marathi. The later scriptures of theSvetambaras, 
written in ‘Jaina Maharashtri’, became important as the Prakrit of the 
dramas. Setubandham, a kavya by Pravarasena (c. ad 500) was a MaMra- 
shtri work highly praised by Dandm. Another famous MahSrashtn work was 

^SeveralTes^er Prakrits are named in Sanskrit works, most of which cannot 
ho rlpfmitelv identified and few of which have left any trace in Sanskrit 
Pittas" The gemric term Vibhdsha was applied to the lesser Prakn£ o 
which the most importa^are: which 

S 7 ! wr';e^ ma» NO 0 lenown worh *%«»**"£ 

safe 

Sindh! and Kashmiri. 

B °° kS .. p r t/, e Linguistic Speculations of the Hindus, 1933 - 

I. Chakravarti, P. C. The Linguist y Calcutta, 1943 - 

£ 190, 

iv. Sc. r*. 1933 - 

V. Law, B. C. History of Pah Literature. 2 vou,.. 

VI. Peters, W. Prakrit and Babel, I 9 I 3- 

. PRARTHANA SAMAJ, ‘^ y R S * 0C whfch Bombay in 1867. 

Brahmo Samaj of Rammohan Roy . Sabha, had been founded in 

Its immediate predecessor, iation a t whose meetings all members 

1849. This latter was a secret f s ^ ia r lowest caste . When the fact leaked 
partook of food prepared by cooks 0 ^ members were ashamed 

out the society broke up in confusionj most 

of this disclosure of their " n0 * th . ., /g omba y in l8 g 5 he roused the people 
When Kesliab Chandra Sen* visited Bojn ^ ^ months late r a group 
by his impassioned lectures, with s bh5 founded the Prarthana Samaj, 
of erstwhile members of the system', to introduce widow 

with four avowed objects, to °PP . tion . an d to abolish child-marnage. 
re-marriage; to encourage ema theistic lines. The members o e 

Later several other reforms were added on tne ^ 



Prarthana Samaj did not detach th«nselves completely from the Hindu 
fCents but 'paid allegiance to Hinduism with a protest; the movement 
wasbi fact referred to as Protestant Hinduism. It gained strength in Mahara- 
Sta where its members declared it to be in true line with the great theistic 
(Vabhuavite) tradition of Maharashtra, made famous by such popular saints 

as Namdev, Tukaram, and RamdSs. . 

Among the more prominent members of the Prarthana Samaj were R. Q. 
Bhandarkar and M. G. Ranade. Ramkrishna Gopal Bhandarkar (1837-1925) 
was an Orientalist of profound learning and immense breadth of outlook, 
who was a member of many learned societies in India, England, Germany, 
America, Italy, Russia, France and Austria, and was noted as much for his 
Sanskrit studies as for his contributions to social reform. Mahadeo Govind 
fl finnflo (1842-1901), a chitpavan brahmin, the son of a government clerk, 
was an educationist, economist, and leader of Maharashtrian social reform. 
When a boy of twelve Ranade had been married to a girl of nine. She died of 
tuberculosis in 1873 and Ranade married again. The fact that the foremost 
social reformer of Western India, agitating among other things for the aboli¬ 
tion of infant marriage, should himself have married a second time within a 
month after the death of his first wife, and taken as his bride a girl of eleven 
while he was thirty-one, created a great uproar in the reformist camps 
throughout the country, equal in effect to the Cooch Bihar marriage of the 
son of Keshab Chandra Sen*. The incident however, did not stand in the 
way of his career, and he rose to become Judge of the Bombay High Court, 
and exercised a benevolent influence on the progress of Indian social, political 
and religious reform. 

Intimately linked with Ranade were many prominent personalities of 
Reformation India, though they were not necessarily members of the 
Prarthana Samaj. Chief among them were ‘Lokmanya’ Bal Garigadhar 
Tilak (1856-1920) a fanatical Hindu and an ardent nationalist, called ‘the 
Father of Indian Unrest’; Gopal Krishna Gokhale (1866-19x5), Ranade’s 
disciple, a moderate and sober politician; and finally the pioneer in the field 
of educational and social reform for women, Pandita Ramabai (fl. 1880- 
1900) who eventually became a Christian much to the displeasure of her 
compatriots. All these were chitpavan brahmins. 

Books 

I. Athalye, P. Life of Lokmanya Tilak, Poona, 1921. 

ITT ™ Fr0phet of Libe ** led India, Poona, 1942. 
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dvnastv ^ C * AD 730-1014), the name of a prominent Gurjara 

E^hevTSa a]PUtS 2 Kanau b also known as the Gurjara-Prati- 

doorkeeper {pralihSra) StoLaT • the 1 ? ic h . ero La ^ shma na who was the 
it that a Rashtralriu* u* during his exile; but an earlier tradition has 

^ made him ^ 
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The son of this chieftain was Nagabhata I (730-756) who founded the 
pratihara dynasty, with capital at Kanauj*. He rallied to his banner several 
allied clans from the region of Mount Abu, assumed the leadership of the 
Hindu resistance to the tide of Muslim invasion, and carried his arms east¬ 
wards to Bengal, at that time under the Palas. Towards the end of the eighth 
century the Pratiharas of the north, the Rashtrakutas of the Deccan, and 
the Palas of Bengal, began their three-cornered struggle for supremacy in 
northern India. 

The grand-nephew of Nagabhata, Vatsaraja (c. 780-795) made a matri¬ 
monial alliance with the dynasty of Avanti whose capital was at Ujjain. He 
extended his conquests as far as Bengal, but was signally defeated by the 
Rashtrakuta king Dhruva, and driven into the wilderness. 

The Gurjara-Pratihara empire reached its zenith under its greatest ruler 
•Riioia I (816-885) also known as Mihira Bhoja, who consolidated his position 
around Kanauj and exercised his sway from the Sutlej and the Himalayan 
wnhills to the Narmada, and from the Pala borders to the frontiers of the 
S pri^ipawi in Sind. Another great king. MahoutapU. (885-901) 
rontrolled the vast area from Magadha to Saurashtra, including the Pan] a , 
Rajputana, Malwa, Gujarat, the Indo-Gangetic valley to Magadha, and 

tiuSe'JS century the Pratihhra empire began to 

—T - 

ThetetS, Eajyapala (980-1019). “" abl ^Gtg"fety G and?eft 
advance at the frontier of his kingdom,^o".he city, 

thenstormoiandphmdercdllanauj 

Pratihara king. . {the pratiharas, included the 

The principalities that arose out of the rums oi tne i m ^ ^ ^ 

Chandellas of Bundelkhand, th ® Cha ^?^ Gui a r af the Paramaras (Powars) 
Ajmer region; the Chauhikyas (Solanlos) of &^arat, tne^ the 

°4w capitaf at Banaras, which itself fell to Muhammad of 

°mlSarasare noteworthy for Sehpitro” 

against the Arab invaders for over KshemiSvara were among the 

lelrning. The They preserved the 

many eminent wnters who rcceiv a ^ d brought a great measure of 

ancient traditions of chivalry and wa t urmoU. The Arab merchant 

peace to a part of India constantlyreign of Bhoja I. re- 

Sulaiman who visited Kanau] in , S noke of the beautiful horses and 

marked on the tranquillity of e ai ’ d another Muslim traveller, al- 
camels and the strength of the army and^anot ^ observa . 

Masudi 1 who journeyed through the kingdom in 9 5 

tions. 237 
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PREGNANCY, called garbha-dharana, 'womb-possessing’ in Sanskrit, is the 
most blessed state of womanhood, since conception is woman's chief function, 
and the bearing of sons her highest honour. .... 

The means and tests of pregnancy are given in great detail in the texts on 
iyurveda and other Sanskrit manuals. Conception is assured if union is 
performed at the right time; if the man’s semen is potent (one test is that the 
semen sinks in water); if the woman’s menstrual fluid is lac-coloured. Besides, 
the woman must be desirous of union, and in her ritu, ‘season’. The period of 
jitu is generally held to be between the fourth and twelfth day (the eleventh 
is inauspicious) following the cessation of menstruation*. 

Prior to coitus, a woman should take a ceremonial bath and immediately 
thereafter look upon the face of her husband, since it is said that her son will 
resemble the first man she sees after her bath. Conception on even days, 
especially the fourth, sixth and eighth days after menses, will give male 
children, on odd days female. 

In antiquity, impregnation of the wife was sometimes attended by the 
sacrament of garbhadhana ( garbha-adhana , ‘womb-placing’), in which she 
ceremonially ‘received the seed scattered by the husband’. The rite became 
obsolete in the late medieval period. The desire for a child was first formally 
expressed to the family or other priest, and special preparations made. The 
wifehadto take a ritual ‘seed-receiving’ bath, and wait in the bed-chamber for 
her husband. The husband first massaged his body without oil, intoning 
verses expressive of his fertilizing capacity: ‘Let this rubbing infuse and 
invigorate; let it inspire the seed to go forth endowed with power to pro¬ 
create a son, a noble son, a mighty son’. He then approached his wife and 
invited her to be ready for conception saying, ‘Mount the bed and be thou 
the field freshly ploughed, eager for seed. Let thy womb be thirsty as for the 
new rain. Let the seed enter thy womb, a male one, a hero. Let him enter thy 
womb as an arrow from a quiver, swiftly to its mark’. 

During intercourse the husband held the little finger of his wife’s hand if he 
f . 11 , ^ Y 33 extremely rare), the thumb if he desired a boy, and 

ma f ° e ? ^ k® left it to the gods to decide the issue. Appropriate 
soell wa«tTt+ e ^ °^? T P ur P 0 S e. Just before consummation the final 
let mv ^ yf^ has P re P a red thy womb, let Prajapati pour on; 

the rite the P^ ace tbe embryo in a secure place’. After 

the blessines of «!»h -y ^ ^ e ’ Performed cleansing ceremonies, received 
sl 4 1 , £ 2 “ Wh0 wa *ed °*side the door, and then went to 

would^su^^foHv ^ I !® P erfonn ed to obtain special issue, such as a son who 
UCCeSSfuUy fi S ht 311 enemy, or a child who would become famous, 
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certain additional precautions were taken, namely, the husband would not 
have sexual intercourse with his wife, or with any of his other wives, or with 
any woman, till he was sure that the wife had become pregnant; if die tailed 
to conceive the ceremony was repeated; if she did become pregnant he 
resumed intercourse with others but did not approach her till after the birth 
of the child. 

Speculation on embryology (garbha-Sastra) is very prominent in the 
ancient medical texts, and much of it is tinged with magic and mysticism. 
The Garbhopanishad advocates meditation on the embryo as a means of 
preventing rebirth in a new womb. Most of the texts agree that the foetus is 
created, ‘when the spirit, quick as the wind, and impelled by the deeds of an 
earlier birth', enters the body of the mother with the vega * of the father. The 
seed {bija) is a miniature man containing the elements of all the organs of the 
male, but the kshetra or ‘field’ i.e. the womb, is also of great importance in 
the heredity transmitted to the child. 

The mother will know she is getting a son if milk appears in her right 
breast first; if she seems to hold the foetus on the right side of the womb; if her 
right eye becomes bigger; if she starts with her right foot when walking, and 
dreams of white lotuses and mangoes. The pains of childbirth were greatly 
dreaded, and women sometimes starved in the belief that this would result 

in a small foetus and make labour easier. 

In the first month, according to early texts, the foetus has a jelly-like 
appearance, and from the second month it hardens; the male foetus is sphen- 
calin shape, the female elliptical. It is not certain which part of the foetus 
forms firsthand authorities express different opinions. According to Kum§ra- 
sira the head forms first since it is the seat of the organs of sense, according 
to KankSyana the heart forms first, since it is the seat of conscwusness, 
Bhadrakapya held that the navel forms first since food is rweived[there, 
according to Saunaka the intestines, since the vayu or windhas itsseat there, 
according to Badisa, the hands and feet, since they me 

action; Dhanvantari held that all parts grow simultaneously SuSru^ ^l 

many others declared that the embryo grows by a process of stratifica . 
^ius^metSS'Sd Sat preSatie WOm 

KSiBSTSSp.--! 

while Sagara was bom after being earned fo *^t yearn- pre gnancy, the 
la anient times, tint. 

pumsavana [pum-savana, male-nte) was g y ^ ^ {ar froin C on- 

the child would be a male. Descnptio , C e at all dear. After 

sistent in the ritual texts, nor is the ordmo the domestic hearth, 
lighting a sacrificial fire with a burning s nor th-south direction. On 

darbha grass is strewn to the west of th , stands behind her and 

this the wife is made to sit, facing east. e t hen her navel, 

with his right hand first touches her ng hdd over her he ad and 

intoning special mantras while doing so. amulet, 

broken, and a piece of the arrow is fas en pounded and pressed 

A nyagrodha (banian) shoot with fruit on both sides is poundea 
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^ bv a virgin or a brahmachari (celibate student), and the juice 
seven times by 8 rituaUy purc hased by the sacnficer who declares 
extracted. Th J Jh pregnan t wife lies on her back with her head on her 
‘I t 'Tl *"ShSSees some of the juice into her right nostril by 
m^iTof a smoothed splinter taken from the sacrificial post, which has been 

^^Wplaces a dish of water containing tortoise-gall on the 
lan oThis wife, touches her stomach and recites more mantras He then makes 
a farther formal purchase of twenty-one items (fourteen beans and seven 
baTy grains) from one of the attending priests. He gives his wife a barley 
Ln declaring it to be the male organ of the future child, then places two 
beans on either side of the barley grain saying that these are the testicles. 
This is repeated seven times till all the beans and barley grains have been 
handed over. Another version has it that the husband gives his wife only two 
beans (representing the testicles), takes a barley stalk (his member) in his 
hand and removes the grains (semen) from it, and then hands them to his 
wife. The ceremony ends with the woman being garlanded, after which she 
bathes her genitals in fruit juice. 

Another rite called simanta or simanionnayana [simanta-nd-nayana, 
‘parting-moisture-bringing’), which entailed the parting of a pregnant 
woman’s hair, was performed between the fourth and eighth months in 
preparation for the event of birth, as a rule only during the first pregnancy. 
The day chosen for the ceremony should fall within the fortnight of the wax- 
ing moon, say the texts, when the moon stands in conjunction with a con¬ 
stellation having a masculine name; the implements used should all be of 
the masculine gender, to ensure the birth of a male child. | 

The hidepf a bull, with the neck towards the east and the direction ox the 
hair upward, is laid behind the sacrificial fire, and wife and husband squat 
upon it. The wife is prepared for the ceremony by having her hair loosened 
and anointed with fresh butter. The husband then parts her tresses either 
with a tuft of three stalks of darbha grass or kusa grass, or a porcupine quill 
that has three white spots on it, or with a twig of the udumbara (fig) tree, 
or else with a barley stalk containing an even number of unripe grains upon 
it. After parting the hair he fastens the twig (or the grass) round her neck 
with a string of three twisted threads saying, ‘Like a tree be thou richt in 
sap; let thy moisture flow freely’. Some authorities prescribe that the 
•husband should tie or plait his wife’s hair in a special manner. 

The wife then gazes into a pot filled with water or ghee and says, ‘I behold 
sons, cattle, long life for my husband’. She is given a dish of boiled rice to eat 
and water to drink. Ihis is followed by the singing of songs in praise of kings 
and heroes, in order to inspire the woman to bear heroic sons. Many pro¬ 
hibitions were imposed on the woman at this time. ‘She should not squat on 
or ure, nor sit on an anthill, nor sit like a cock, nor postpone the natural 
now of excretion or urine.' 

The whofa ceremony was performed to protect the mother and expected 
2? V° m th ™ ack of malignant forces, and help the flow of natural 
fluids during childbirth, and to assist in the parting of the cervix to ease the 
passage o he child during delivery. The simanta rite is now largely obsolete, 
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but traces of it may be discerned in some customs surviving in Maharashtra 
and South India, such as the adorning of an expectant mother’s hair with 
flowers, and her listening to the deeds of gods and heroes from the Epics and 
puranas. 

Particulars are also given of the most suitable place for a pregant woman 
to stay in during .the period immediately preceding the birth of her child. 
The place should have a clean odour and a pleasant view. The main door 
should face in the right direction; the room should be spacious, free from 
draughts, and from attack by beasts of prey and snakes; the bedding should 
be kept free from fungus, lice, scorpions, insects, and mice; and sweat, worms, 
bugs, urine and faeces should not be allowed to accumulate. By the medieval 
period and for centuries after there was a great decline from even these 
elementary standards, and the conditions under which the Hindu woman 
was permitted to undergo the ritual of childbirth were terrible in the extreme. 
She was allotted the most dingy room as the lying-in apartment, and such 
bedding as could be thrown away after the event. Here she was subjected to 
a month-long period of pre-natal attentions such as custom and superstition 
demanded, and in this ‘room of horrors’, as Dr H. Suhrawardy called it, she ■ 
gave birth to ‘the helpless infant who was the hope and future of the country’. 

The old texts mention another sacrament, called Jatakarman, ‘birth¬ 
making’, which took place at the onset of childbirth and before the umbilical 
cord was cut, and was done in this wise. When the pains commence the 
'attendant priest goes about loosening all the knots in the house to assist by 
sympathetic means the loosening of the child in the womb. Hymns for easy 
'delivery are recited, of which one from the Atharva-veda is preserved: Let 
the woman rightly engender; let her joints go apart; let Pushan unclose her; ■ 
let the yoni go apart; let it not adhere to the flesh, nor to the fat, nor to e 
marrovf Lefthespotted viscid afterbirth descend for the dog to eat. While 
in labour the woman holds certain herbs in her hands to e ^ he r Pam-Any 
unusual aspect of delivery can be rendered normal by smoking the vagin 
with the skin of a black serpent burnt over dried kusa grass. ^ , 

When the child emerges a rite called dyush-yant, ‘Ufe-givmg^is 
over it to enliven and strengthen it after the exertions of its birth. Theduld 
is ‘cleansed with egg-kerneland rock-salt’; two stones are rubbed on theears 
of the new-born; a piece of cloth moistened noth hotter / 

bStall °and 0! ^wtoed h gold°dnst' and repeatsverses fords P?spenty 
intelligence and long life. A gold band is tied aronnd the child wns 

piece of gold put into its hand • {ant . one 'back-breathing’ (to 

Five brahmins then breathe upon * , - {v the winds), one,'up- 

strengthen the body), One ‘down-brea g ( P. u{ . ea thing’ (to remove 
breathing’ (to give him wisdom), the o wer \ A gold object is 

impurities), and the fifth ‘on-breathing ( gi a stone The child is 

placed on the ground, and on it an axe, an stone’. The 

placed on the stone by the father who sajra, * &£ bket* g 

father then heats his hands over the fire and touches the 
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r possess thou too the lustre of Agm. The father then touches the 
long-hved, possess * otect i 0 n. There is a short verse of praise to the 

earth and asks thei eartn p, ^ 

earth and a verse# P ayerting the evil eye . A cow is led into the delivery 
• Various ntes Jo wayed over mo ther and child, and the child’s face 

chamber, and «s r ^ end of the cow - s tail. At some time during the 

gently slapped ^ child is washed and given the breast of the 

rite the umbihcal cord is cut, ^ {uU q{ ^ full f the immortal $ap 
mother with th p y »strengthen your child . While the infant is 

'suck long life, suck wealth, suck 

S TS’of water is held over the child's head and a prayer intoned that all 
Jta£n all ill-luck, and the evil eye may depart, and the influence of 
badmen'ghosts, aud demons be removed. Prayers against demons continue 
-Mflntn the sixth dav, and particularly on the sixth night. This 
*—LT“«h"^t y cul« of'shashthi. the godlrng* of the 'sixth' 
day^vho desires new-bom children, and has to be placated. 

In ancient times, if a mother died in childbirth she was sprinkled with water 
mixed with cow’s urine; the husband then cut open the wife arid extracted 
the child which, if alive, was given the dead woman s breast j The husband 
then covered up the mother’s wound, anointed it with curd and ghee, and 
bathed her with mud, ashes, and cow’s urine. She was wrapped in new gar¬ 


ments and cremated. 

For the first ten days after childbirth both mother and child are regarded 
as ritually impure. After the birth ceremony the father has a purificatory 
bath and does not enter his wife’s chamber again, which must be ritually 
purified after the ten-day period is over. Thereafter he may approach his 
wife and child again. 

When a Hindu child’s horoscope portended misfortune or crime, he was 
symbolically made to be bom again as a cow. He was dressed in scarlet, 
tied on to the back of a new sieve (a powerful fetish), and passed between the 
hind legs of a cow, forward through the forelegs, and again in the reverse 
direction. The ordinary birth rites were then gone through and the father 
smelled his son as a cow would smell a calf. 


Books 
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PROMISCUITY was a prominent feature of the early Indian social system, us 
it was in many ancient societies. The sexual freedom of the native Indians 
was a matter of great surprise and abhorrence to the Aryan immigrants when 
they first came into contact with them. At the social gatherings called 
samana, togethering’, a sex-goddess used to be worshipped, and one of the 
mam objectives on these occasions was the wooing of lovers with a view to 
matrimony. Some authorities are inclined to the opinion that this early 
ee om was not only typical of Kolarian or Dravidian society, but of the 
Aryan as well, or at any rate that the Aryans did not take long to fall in 
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F om the early texts it appears that man and maid were allowed remarkable 
f 0 r lovemaking, quite inconsistent with the later orthodox conceptions 
^decorum that prevailed in the Middle Ages. Unrestricted love-making 
r.fore marriage was fully approved in ordinary society (V, p. 92), and there 
W ample opportunities for pre-marital experience, both when the maiden 
^retlv received her paramour at night in her own chamber (VI, p. 40) and 
s ® the various festivals with their suggestive songs and dances, swinging, 

4 ock-fights, tournaments, and races, all of which permitted the freest inter- 
m . ,j g 0 f the sexes and an advanced state of intimacy, often running into 
opneral licence and ‘extremes of promiscuity’ (V, p. 94). If a child was ex¬ 
erted the matter might be settled by mutual agreement to marry. Otherwise 
El child was exposed and the parties were free to go their own ways. The 
Wrth and casting away of illegitimate children, and even the destruction of 
are referred to in Vedic hymns (III, p. 10). Kunti left her unwanted 
child on the banks of a river, and Menaka abandoned her child Sakuntala on 
the edge of a forest stream. The Vedic teacher Satyakama was the son of a 
promiscuous maidservant, and the sage Dirghatamas son of Utathya en- 

had the p S ^ \ Tf fnr+hpr rplates that when. Pandu was pre- 

without restriction (I, p. 167). Itfurtherl lt^fe helbade her seek another 
eluded by a curse from having mtraiacy with his wf^h b d h ^ 

man for the sake of progeny. Tormeriy;; -^theinsdve. 

not bound in fidelity to their husbands but couldgo ab ] y S ^ 

a, they wished, and yet^they were not £n y ac- 

from ancient times and received _ ^ t0 tl>e legend the sage 

^"y^gmrlaw 

the youth and he later ordained ^obesoeSv surrendered, and for long 
But the liberties of yore were not to-be!s ■ g {[m ^ y ^ th suita ble out- 

conjugal obligation did not neces y ^ India is attested in the early 
t siders. The prevalence of adultery levirate ) by which a widow was 

writings, while the institution s brother or near relation in 

permitted to have intercourse wth jer hu often than not led t0 licence, 
order to secure issue for her dead > m ber of exponents, allowed 

In time this custom, liberally mterpre her husban d was alive 

a woman to seek the services of other men even frowned upQn ni 

and when she already had children Fax from* ^ ^ ^ honourable 
received the approval of socie y, spouse was not discontmu 

thing in making doubly sure Jhfch flourished in southern 

for lack of progeny. The polygamous social^ P^ known ^ sirtr ajya 

and eastern India, and the existence of femaiem^ ^ penod< 

con*™ the penisten^ of ^ Greek 

Unrestrained sexual liberty appears n ^ 



period, and was a source of ° v ? ‘° tte Ul >eral-mmded sons 

of Hellas One Greek writer recorded that the Indians copulated openly like 
cattle (VII p. 97). Nearchus stated that girls were put up as the prize of 
victory in a boxing match (IV, p, 74 )- These remarks were in all probability 
based on random observation or limited rural practice. Strabo reported that 
if a man were unable to marry off his daughter he would lead her to the market 
place and assemble a crowd to the sound of trumpet and drum. Then, to 
anyone who came forward he would first display her naked, from the rear up 
to the shoulders, and then from the front. If she pleased the beholder she 
was presented to him for marriage (II, p. 49 2 ) - ^ true, this again would 
only have been a localized custom. 

Another ancient writer observed that the virtue of an Indian woman could 
be bartered for an elephant; the woman was proud to think that the tempor¬ 
ary use of her body was thought worthy of so magnificent a gift. And far from 
seeing evidence of wifely devotion in the burning of widows the hard-headed 
Greeks surmised that the custom was introduced as a safeguard in case 
wives tried to poison their husbands and elope with someone else. The thought 
of being burnt alive for their pains would serve as an effective deterrent to 
any such intention (VII, p. 103; VI, p. 04). 

It would seem that till the early Middle Ages there was still great latitude 
for free love. Kissing and fondling were treated very lightly as is seen by 
references in Yajnavalkya and Mitakshara. A man was permitted intimacy 
with aU women, barring those who were married, girls belonging to higher 
castes, or with any girl against her wishes. But these reservations were 
obscured by the writers on erotics. The followers of the Panchala sexologist 
Babhravya held that a woman’s chastity should continue to be respected 
until she had been found to be intimate with five lovers, not including her 
husband. 

Promiscuous union received its religious and mystical sanction in the 
Tantras, and in various left-hand and antinomian* sects, which advocate 
congress with another s wife, with virgins, and even one’s own mother, sister 
and daughter. 
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matters but armr/H™. anmai ? a s contain discussions on metrical 
«• 150 g*•£ PBMaxch of the subject was e.NGAha 

oeueved to be the incarnation of a great serpent king. 
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rkhandah-iastra, dealing with the Rig-Veda and Yajur-Veda, is a treatise 
HlS hhandas or metre, and gave its name to one of the six Vedangas, in- 
00 C ating a considerable literature on the subject and thus becoming the 
^ thie P°mt of prosody. In Pingala’s work, which belongs to the sutra type, 
StaJ find for the first time the use of algebraic symbols. A later work on 
SkSt measures is also attributed to Pingala. 

The Niddna-sutra, attributed to Patanjali (c. 150 bc) deals with the, 
t of the Sama-Veda. Works on metre were written by or ascribed to' 
T?-Vdasa Vararuchi, Kshemendra and Hemachandra. More than seventy 
h Sanskrit writers of lesser renown have also made contributions to the 

ctndv of classical accents and metres. 

ThP four Vedas and the Brahmanas are marked with accents, but accents 
A no part in classical Sanskrit literature (II, p. 16). The three accents of 
tuT?)/veda are: (1) Uddtta, raised or acute, the most important of the 
brents falhng midway between the other two. Comparative philology has 
^thathl Sanskrit it rests on the same syllable that bore it in the proto- 
s . h n language’ in the Rig-Veda it is not marked. (2) Anudatta , not raised, 
i iy wStcScent which precedes the acute udatta. (3) Svanta. 'sounded 
^falling accen t It usually follows the acute. Often the acute accent is not 
or falling accent, . i * indicated by a horizontal stroke below the 

stoke above the syllable. The Sama- 
Stica^U SfaSents with the numerals r, a, 31 the highest, the 

"£££** metre is T—e^ " 

iong and short syUabteshort vowel. A long 

Mntog metre, accent (where it exists), number of 

syllables, and the rhythm of the verse en • {our - feet ’ 0 { a 

The ‘ideal’ verse or stanza cons^ts of^ term is no t used in 

quadruped. Each line is called prosody, i.e. consisting of two or 

the same sense that foot is use r fL res ents the metrical unit, and the 
three syllables. The Sanskrit or sim pi yi ‘line’. Each pada 

term pada can mean, foot, q > twelve (sometimes even more) 

or line generally conste of! “ X, e 4 loy(A 

syllables, although a shorte y , 

There are five principal metres, n y- 

. r „ T?irr-vedic metre consisting of three 
(1) Gdyatri (from the to as the brahmin metre 

sections of eight syllaWes each, « * brmia nce and splendour. The 

^“Sre b »^yXp^l ro 0 ^Ms"each. Like the gdyatd, 

%)Anushtubh, a stanza of four to *oi eighty ^ ^ ^ 

but with a fourth line added. It * the Vedic anushtubh, it.ako co 

(3) 5/ofta, a loose measure, develop ^ Tra ditionally believed to h 

sisted of four padas of eigh-y* Widely used for didactic an n 
been invented by the sage a. 245 
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veise it is the chief epic metre. The term Sloka is often used for an aphoristic 
couplet or proverb of any kind. 

(4) Trishfubh, consists of four padas of eleven syllables each, with a caesura 
alter the fourth or fifth syllable. This is the commonest of the Rig-Vedic 
metres. It is called the kshattriya metre, and should be used by those who 
desire strength, power and dominion. 

(5) like the trishfubh, consists of four padas, but with twelve syllables 

per pada. The jagati is the vaiiya metre, and is to be used by those who desire 
cattle and wealth. . 

The commonest of the lesser metres are: virdj, consisting of padas of 
thirteen (sometimes ten) syllables; it is to be used by those who desire 
abundant food; iakvari, consisting of fourteen syllables to the pada; atisak- 
varl, fifteen syllables to the pada; atyashfi, seventeen syllables to the pada; 
atidhriti, nineteen syllables to the pada; prakfiti, twenty-one syllables to 
the pada; ushnih, twenty-eight syllables to the pada; it is used by those who 
desire life; brihaii, thirty-six syllables to the pada; to be used by those who 
desire prosperity and glory. It is frequently employed in the composition of 
sdmans or Vedic chants. 

In addition to these there are some metres determined not by syllables but 
entirely by the short vowels (matra) they contain, the most famous being 
the aryd metre, also called the gaihd [see Prakrit). 
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MMIITOTION. There are over three hundred and thirty synonyms for 

mohS™ S®?' v I 71 )' "M* “ver the hierarchy of this 

Shovel S ^ ™ ety - ^ “elude divine women, temple 

walkers ^nd harlot* 1 ^™, 50616 * 7 courtesans, demi-mondes, and plain street- 
walkers and harlots. They are spoken of as pleasure-women and iov-eirls 

t0 by draens STiSSSS 

fcSS““ius-buttocked, lotus-scented, and «sfo 
catamites were traditional? 65 ° P ^°j S suc ^ 33 old women, eunuchs and 

barSTSom ZS ^“ ” itt 56)1 The wives of 

harlots and procuresses. ^ ’ was ^ ermen ' *ty ers and others were often both 

whowas deSLt^to°t£ r M^ e o 7Sedeit i “ a,i *H- ( '? Va ’ d5S! ' g ° d ' S slave) ’ 

Purava recommends the pSsfofrtrle f a a- f du "“P 1 '' 71,8 Padma 
Bhavishya Purdtia statestiiat T suitaw? 1 d ® dl ^ atl0n to temples, and the 
man who dedicates a bew nf a 6 p ace m ^ eaven is reserved for the 
gave their daughfers teTel^?? *° a te “P>o- Men frequently 
temples were always the hanntc rtf ,-^ e *° secure spiritual blessings. Sun 
trawller visited Indiahrtte^venttre^t^ 63 ^ 1 ? n Hiuen-Tsang the Chinese 
dancmg girls at the notorious temole of c- Uiy A . D , he referred to the hordes of 
h6 tCmple of Wa at Multan. When king Rajaraja 







built the Tanjore temple in the tenth century he provided it with four 
hundred dancing girls. 

Among several castes in Madras, especially in Bellary and its neighbour¬ 
hood, it was customary, where there was no son in the family to perform the 
obsequies of the parents, to endow a daughter with masculine privileges by 
dedicating her to a deity. Such a woman, generally referred to as a basavi (or 
basivi) becomes the heir to her parent’s property and can perform their 
funeral rites as if she were a son. She can marry a man of equal or higher 
caste and her children take her name. Her daughter usually becomes a 


basavi too. 

Couples often dedicated their first child, if it happened to be a daughter, 
to a temple as a devadasi, as a gift to the god, in the hope of getting a son. 
Others presented their girls to temples in fulfilment of a vow, and others again 
because they wished to be rid of their daughters, since unmarried females 
were invariably a liability to parents. Various other methods were employed 
for getting girls for temple service. The Abb6 Dubois, writing in the eighteenth 
century relates that during the festival of VenkateSvara (Vishnu) when the 
idol from the temple of Tirupati was being taken around the streets, the 
priests went among the populace soliciting from among the mothers and 
daughters present, fresh wives for the harem of the deity. 

The devadasi as a rule started her training at the age of seven or eight, he 
was first ‘married’ to the deity, and a tali or marriage badge was tied around 
her neck in a ceremony known as the talikettu ; one class of dancing iprl, the 
\atar (or pdtur), went through the ceremony of being married to a j»pd tree. 
Thev had Krishna as their personal god and Mahadeva (Siva) as their guardian 
deity. Some girls were married to an idol of Krishna and others to a dagger. 
After the formal marriage ceremony the girl was ritually deflowered by 
templepriest^r by being made to sit astride a stone lihga or on the member 
of anithyphallic deity representing the god BaleSvara (II, P; 3^2), a o 

them, were unpaid attendants of th P , fanning the idol with a 
general temple servant; peeping te th g sacre d lights; dancing and singing 
palm-leaf or Tibetan yak-tails, carrying <M t of the songs are 

before the idol and before the public Says Jenze^ 

lewd in character, usually relating o e devadasi, and she was often 

No stigma was attached to the profession was con- 

envied her freedom and her P res ge ' d she could live free from 

sidered auspicious since! being we e When the devadasi grew old 

the burden of ever becoming a vndow or a ^ about the 

she was given a certificate of good conduct and was tree 

country making a living as best s e co • ^ j n dia till the end of the 

The institution of temple harlotry w^ P ^ establishments of 

last century. The ancient temples were for centun 


venery, and the early writers speak of the difficulty of honest pilgrims trying 
"im their religious duties because of the shameless blandishments and 
solicitations of the temple girls. Many visited the shnnes not so much to P/ aJ> 
' tamie to the deity as to make use of the young women employed there 
I 0 IM The shrines of South India were particularly notorious in this- 
resoect and the large temples such as those at Madura, Conjeeveram and 
Taniore were worked like brothels. The last of the great Hmdu empires, that 
of Vijayanagar was so full of temple women that worship at a shrine was 
rendered extremely hazardous. The temple of Somnath*, destroyed by Mah¬ 
mud of Ghazni, had hundreds of devadasls attached to it, and till recently the 
temples of ViSvanatha at Banaras and of Jagannatha at Puri were renowned 
for the multitudes of dancing-girls who catered to the needs of the pilgrims. 
The practice of temple prostitution is said, though on no reliable authority, 
to be current still. If it exists it is entirely clandestine. The persuasion of 
' Christian missionaries, criticism from European observers, and agitation by 
Hindu reformers, have put a stop to it. 

It may have been from the example of temple prostitution that lay prosti¬ 
tution came to be exploited, both as a source of private income by individuals 
and of revenue by the state. One of the earliest instances is that of the sage 
Dirghatamas son of Utathya* who lived on his wife’s earnings. From the 
Arthaiaslra it may be seen that in Mauryan times prostitutes were a consider¬ 
able source of revenue for the state, and were moreover, invaluable as spies 
and intelligence agents, and special arrangements were made to use them as 
such. They were protected by the state and their activities supervised by an 
official Superintendent of Prostitutes, who inspected the brothels and collected 
two days earnings from each prostitute every month as a tax. The device of 
employing harlots for espionage was continued throughout the subsequent 
Hindu period, reaching enormous proportions during the Vijayanagar rule. 
The revenue derived from the earnings of dancing girls paid for the upkeep of 
the entire police force of 12,000 men in Vijayanagar, and most of the in¬ 
formation for the police was provided by these women. 

Apart from devadasls and the state prostitutes, there were various other 
categories of professional 'joy-ladies’. Dattaka, the writer on kama£astra, 
vwote a treatise on courtesans, and Vatsyayana devoted one whole section 
of ffis classic to the subject, giving advice on the selection of the right men as 
pa ons, on e methods of beguiling them, on the behaviour of courtesans, 
on ways 0 extracting money, on indications of love, ways of increasing love, 
s.^s of waning love on the different types of courtesans, and so on. 

‘WrS?2H’ J T ng ^ d u, S ° f * private ’ cour tesan, was the rdja-kanyd, 
£££ ;^SL an<i , nobles made ^ a Practice of having, in addition to 
and beautv and wwJl ° women ca ^ e< * vildsini, selected for their youth 

a courtS font^ f °I pi f? oses °f enjoyment’. It is to be noted that 
kinein certain state r ^ the king's mistress) had to be present with the 

on the throne the heldTe“^ e S 1 SX yal COnSecraUon >’ “ d when he sat 

of Ancient Greeaf Oriri™!hf ^ corresponding to the hetaerae 

girls actresses and sfn^L ff, recrui ff* ^ om the ranks of high-class dancing 
g , the ganika were the only women in India who 
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gjjjoyed the pnvilege of learning to read. Later other types invaded the class 
S the gauika mduded the married woman (given out by her husband £ 
£y the dissatisfied wife; the wife of an artisan or bard; a widow (fair game for 
5 * any married or unmarried woman with meretricious yearnings Thk 
W as known to French travellers bayadbre, derived from the PortH- 
eaese word meaning dance, and to English waters as nautch-girls For 
centuries the art of classical dancing and singing was the preserve of this 
class of professional dancing-girl and public entertainer, and it was they who 
kept its ancient traditions alive. 

The gapika was usually restricted to one man as his mistress, or to a select 
clientele of a few men of the higher, richer or noble classes. Famous in 
Buddhist legend is the wealthy and intellectual Ambapali, the courtesan of 
VaiSali. Buddha dined with her and one of the most beautiful poems of the 
Pali canon is said to be her work. Yet another class were the religious con¬ 
cubines, attached not to temples but to religious mendicants, or to Tantrik 
and other secret cults and used only by members. Such were the women 
attached to the Vratyas, Ajivikas, Vaishnavas (e.g. bairagini), Sahajiyas, and 
other sects. 

Lowest in the scale were the vesya, or common harlots, 'cheap as spittoons’, 
recruited from the ranks of discarded courtesans, from widows, from barren 


wives. 
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PROTO-ARYAN LANGUAGE. The term Adibhdsha, 'original * 

sometimes used for the common predecessor of those forms ° c r h 0 lars 
presumed to have been current in ancient Iran and nort wes * essential 
believe that there must have existed some basic form o s P e ?f , x. ^ave 
features underlay Avestic, Vedic, and cognate tongues, a • a ve t wider 
not been able to fix the form of this hypothetical languag • ^ ween 

scale philologists have pointed out many stoctura rese Gothic. 

Avestic, Vedic, Hittite, Sanskrit, Greek ^’“^t^slation of the 
Dr Franz Bopp observed that when he was reading 

Bible into Old Gothic he thought he was reading Sanskrit V ’ areas> 

From the fact that these languages were spoken m dy . P basic fonn 0 f 

it would appear that they were dialectical vanati ^ w hich they 

speech originally much more widespread than l raa ge has been 

flourished in historical times. This hypothetical root-language 
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i' * the Per ?“ Md In «» 

Drototvpe of this foundational language, if uideed any such language ever 
SrfwTlt is presumed to have been a primitive form of Praknt*, and 
Certainly older Ulan elite Avestic or Vedic. This Pi°‘£P*W‘ * antecedent 
to anv of the Prakrits known to scholars today, and Adibhasha is therefore 
also known as Adiprakrit. From this basic Adibhasha the Ayestan and Vedic 
dialectical variations evolved in Persia and India nspectively until their 
gradual crystallization for liturgical use by the Avestan and Vedic priests. 
It is to be remembered that the hieratic variation of Avestan and Vedic 
developed independently of the Prakrit dialects spoken by the common 
people, which had a vigorous and quite separate life of their own. 
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PSYCHOLOGY is conceived in Hinduism as literally what the Greek origin of 
the term implies in Western parlance, a study of the soul* or atman. The 
Min d is considered both in its absolute aspect as Universal Mind or Param- 
atman, and in its fragmented forms as the individual jivatmans of separate 
created entities. 

The 'Mind' of God, or divine psychology, has been the subject of profound 
study by Hindu metaphysicians. There are degrees of knowledge, power and 
perfection in this world, rising from the level of the lower animals to that 
attained by man. This gradation, logically pursued, leads us to the absolutely 
omniscient, omnipotent and perfect Being. This is God, untouched by im¬ 
perfection, above the law and beyond all processes, and possessed of a unique 
perception* [iivara pratyaksha) which brings all things to His awareness. 
Divine knowledge is not attenuated by cognition either simultaneous or 
successive; it is not based on perception by any of the senses; it is indepen¬ 
dent of memory or inference. God does not know by fragments, or by a glance 
ere and a glance there. He knows each separate object, past and present, 
gross and subtle, and also all thoughts and beings, by a single all-pervasive 
and everlasting glow of instantaneous Knowledge that is also Will and Power. 

Itindu tiunkers use a bewildering vocabulary of terms for the concept of 
, , . e lowing’, is generally used for mind in its universal or 

absolute aspect. It is derived directly from the chit, ‘illumination’ of Brahma, 
in consciousness, perception, knowledge, awareness, and intelligence 

'mind' ae absolute sense. In Yoga philosophy, the term is used for 

for the in^iS^nS^nS! 1 PSyCh ° l0gy ’ and * Some Schools * * U$ed 
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The first manifestation of chitta in the universe is mahdiattva, 'great 
principle’, also called mahat, which is one of the categories of Samkhya* 
philosophy. At this stage chitta pervades all space and permeates all things; 
T is about to be differentiated and is likened to the swollen surface of the 
o:ean, just before the appearance of the waves. It is the stage when the 
hitherto undifferentiated potentiality of Mind sets out upon a definite direc- 


The term buddhi, ‘wisdom’, is used for one of the manifestations of chitta, 
and represents the highest state of human consciousness. It arises from the 
awakening of the divine intelligence within, and results in discernment, 
discrimination, understanding and right knowledge. 

*_14,™. ocr.M't of the individual mind is revei 



«I» j n man it is the ego-conscious apparatus, tnat umns mm w ms cuvu«u- 
ment and enables him to be aware of fragments of Truth as they reach him 
and are interpreted by his five senses and his reason. The ahamkara is an 
obfuscating element in man, although essential for his daily life. 

The ordinary mental equipment of the individual b called manas (fr 

man ‘think’), the perceiving and arranging mind. In Samkhya it is also us 

S e sense of cosmic mind, but in general it refers to the personal organof 
SSTSt M like ihe atman bet localized in the intodual The 
manas has its own illumination (chetas) which gives man awareness or c 

^piStc?™e^d is frequently identified noth man’s conscience. 

It is then spoken of as the antaryamn g®*. have 

Although the individual mindisi fed-^mthe higher leve^ ^ ^ 

contact with the universal mind, 1 ^e said to be rooted in ahamkara 

Ignorance has its flower mm^bu yb ^ basis of dos ha (sin) and 

(ego), whence come theThe Relationship of the individual 
the beginning of karma or ca - ous 0 f mental operations 

mind with life (jiva) and soul {at ), and perception* from 

( S «e meditation), the different de^ees of awanm^ o{ tn f e knowledge*, all 
full waking to dreamless sleep ^ The Upanishads graphically 

formed part of the study f ^mdupsychl Silv and mental equipment by 
describe the relationship o “^^fethTchariot rider; the body 
comparison with a chariot: the soul (atm ) reins, the senses 

" “ d " 15 

of mental 

changing world of perception arri tho^h. streamhas rtssource 

streamof daily life. Accordmg toY^a phd°sP^ utencies wUc b has bear 
in the »«*«*., •abode’, a vast re*nunr ^ domiM ted by an «n- 
compared to the subconscious mind. Th ajl 


ouenchable ‘thirst for fruit* [phda-tnshnS), i.e a desire for expression i n 
onscious acts, in desires and impulses and therefore actualizes in the 
rhitta-vritti and manifests in man’s attachment to the illusions (mdyd) of the 
phenomenal world. The vasana actually constitutes a part of the kannic 
heritage of the Unga-Sarira or subtle body, and conditions a person’s behaviour 
and thinking as expressed in his chitta-vritti. It is useless to attempt to 
change the chitta-vritti, since these are bemg recurrently fed by the vasana. 

The way of release is to eliminate the psychomental flux by various 
processes and techniques such as Yoga. Yoga in fact is described as chitta- 
vritti-nirodha, i.e. the inhibition (nirodha) of the activity (vritti) of the mind 
(chitta), or the control of thought. The goal of all mental and spiritual 
disciplines is quietude {see trance states), the attainment of a condition when 
no further contribution is made to karma, when all action is spent before it 
can be performed, and where one’s identity is lost in the universal con¬ 
sciousness, and one is united to the Universal Bliss. 
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PtfrA, ‘adoration’: the origin of this term is still unexplained, but is thought 
by some authorities to be derived from the Dravidian pu-chey , ‘flower-action*, 
or worship with offerings of flowers, in contradistinction to the later homa 
nte of animal* sacrifice. Others derive it from the Dravidian word pusu, to 

^T!i° r Smear ' i e ‘ with sanda l-wood paste or vermilion, instead of blood. 
Both the word and the form of the present ritual are of Dravidian origin and it 
is likely that the Dravidians themselves acquired the custom from their 

thdraSdSS. Wh ° ^ t0 daUb Vermilion or red sandal-paste on 

ho^eeto 01 * 0rm ma ^ n S ritual offerings and rendering 

r th ! nte ° f h0raa ’ 0f Indo-Iranian origin, homa wJ 
SK 1 bef0re a The image ami altar were 

fat was made to tho H° - +° ^ le . vict “ n ^d a burnt-offering of the meat and 

drink called soma wereako offered ^ ^ butter ’ and a s P irituous 
partial to the savour of k, <. . ed ‘ ,^ le § ods were believed to be especially 
made such offerings. animal flesh, and granted favours to those who 


practice and partly due to the 
spota, of as iZ-S^Lt^ e T. 0f non -™ 1 '”ce, the Vefflc homa rite, 
the old indigenous form of hlonrli nt «’ ? raduad y underwent a change, and 
powertess, -d^^^^erto regarded as primitive. 



Bv the medieval period the homa rite had become a simple daily service 
erformed by lighting a brazier and throwing in pieces of sacred wood, or 
pouring on oblations of ghee or melted butter, all accompanied by suitable 

mantras. 

Today puja takes many forms, depending on the sect of the worshipper and 
the occasion of the ceremony. The term puja is now used generally to include 
most forms of ceremonial worship*, ranging from the simple daily offerings 
f flowers, fruit, leaves, rice, sweetmeats and water to the deity, either at 
home or in the temple, to the blood sacrifice of goats as in the Kali temple in 
Calcutta and Durga temple in Banaras. 
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■pin a<5 TYA one of the Prajapati or mind-bom sons of Brahma through 
. come* of the Puranas were communicated to mankmd. In particular 
uT to Um that sXa communicated the ***** turn 

made it known to the sage Parasara. Although regarded as one of the eight 

fractional (monkeypeople). 

£%££££!%> -fused to^make way for Mm in a narrow forest 

path, and the king became a rakshasa. according to one legend this 

Pulastya’s eldest son wasi Wfravas, the g ^ 8^ Vi|ravas had 

‘son' was actually the embodimen m o nv children famous in Hindu 

five chief wives through whomhe Z Ilavi <ja) was the daughter 

mythology. His first wife, the ra Trinabindu by the nymph Alambusha, 
either of the sage Bharadvaja, or of Tn. d Kod y Kube ra. His second wife 

and through her he became the fa /his wife Ketumatl, was also 

Kaikasi, daughter of the rakshasa Su KaikasT Varavas became the 

known as KeSini or Pushpotkata. Tluough^asi.^ ^ 

father of two sons, Havana * nd of Mathura. By his third wife 

bhlnasi who married h Vibhlshana's wife Sarama showed 

MSUni, Viiravas fathered v *hi s hana. ^ k - ; later Vibhlshana 

great kindness to Sita during her P R = ma > s victory was made king of 
opposed Ravana, joined Rama, and ^ Vi4ravas beC ame 

iSkft in his half-brother's place. By a fourth^ ^ ^ NitesW he 

the father of Surpanakha, Khara_ an h y ^ ^ knQwn after 

fathered the flesh-eating tojjg.£»2, 

their mother as Naikusheya or Nikashatmajas. 

Books 

See under Mythology. 

PURANA, 'ancient', a class of S “ s “* "^^^Svrfi^scriptuies), and 
of rodent times. They are part of the W 1 



x 1, tfcp itihdsa (Epics) in point of time and importance. Much early 
no^doubt embodied in the Puranas, but the dates of their com- 
£ ie comparatively late, ranging from the sixth century ad (Vayu 

Purina) to the sixteenth century ad * 

%Ti the 'compiler’ of the Vedas and Mahabharata, was said to have been 

responsible for arranging many of the earlier Puranas some of which he 
eX wrote. According to tradition, the Purapas were first recited by the 
baS Roma-harshana (or Loma-harshana), and although there has been some 
spoliation about the possible 'Roman’ ancestry of the whole class of these 
Sitings nothing can be said about it for certain. Curiously, the earliest 
among the extant works of the Purana type is the Yuga Parana, whose 
present Sanskrit text is traced back to Prakrit and even Greek origins, and 
dated about 50 bc. The Yuga Purana forms part of an astronomical* treatise 

known as the Gargi Samhita. , 

Every genuine Purana is supposed to possess certain lakshana, marks , or 
characteristics, that distinguish this class of writing from all others. There 
are said to be five such marks, but not every Purana has them all. Each 
Purana should contain an account of (a) the creation of the universe, (6) the 
genealogy of the gods and rishis, (c) the rule of the manus, (d) the destruction 
of the universe, and its re-creation, with the history of mankind, and (e) 
dynastic legends of the Solar and Lunar dynasties. 

Other common features are also found in the Puranas: they are all pan¬ 
theistic, all written in verse, all revealed by gods, rishis (sages), or super¬ 
natural beasts to various authors, and are all presented in the form of a 
dialogue between a questioner and an expounder. Often they are written in 
'prophetic’ vein, as though describing future events. 

The Puranas have been called 'the Veda of the common folk’, since they 
present much traditional and orthodox material through myth and legend, 
story and symbol. The Padma Purana states that listening to them is equal 
in merit to listening to the Vedas. Collectively, they are encyclopaedic in 
scope and cover the arts, grammar, lexicography, agriculture, drama, poetics, 
architecture, sexology, poisons, precious stones, black magic, omens. The 
Purapas lay great stress on an extravagant form of bhakti (faith), propagating 
a belief in absurd miracles, and recounting legends of the gods and rishis 
that enter the realm of gross superstition. They represent a phase of Hindu¬ 
ism that has received the severest censure from Hin du reformers. Dayan-' 

anda*, for instance, was especially vehement against what he called ‘Puramc 
religion'. 

There are eighteen Puranas in all, varying in length and content. They often 
r ? 6 - c ° ?. ever3 J but generally each Purana is devoted to the praise and 
glorification of one deity only. Six of them relate to Vishnu, and in them the 
y (guna) of sattva or purity prevails; six are devoted to Siva, with 
* 00-) prevailing; and six to Brahma, with rajas (passion) prevailing. 

• ? ” e I. bis incarnations are prominent in most of the Puranas, 

just as Siva is prominent in the Tantras. 

hptwppn^JffBt* 0 ^ e l g ^ e ? n S 1 ® 3 * Pranas, called Maha-puranas, there are 
subordinate* ei §hty-eight Upa-pur anas (see below), which are 

subordinate works of no great merit or consequence. There axe still other 
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modem works allegedly telling of past time, which are a'so called Puranas. 
The names of the eighteen great Puranas are as follows: 

the six Vishnu puranas, sattvic in quality: 

(x) Vishnu Purana, consisting of 7,000 stanzas and bearing all the ‘lakshana’ 
of the true Purana. Legend has it that it was first communicated by Brahma 
to Ribhu, who revealed it to the sage Pulastya, and Pulastya passed it on to 
the sage ParaSara, who in turn made it known to his disciple Maitreya, and 
the text takes the form of a dialogue between Parasara and Maitreya. Its 
basic teaching is that Vishnu is the creator, sustainer and controller of the 
world; it is in him that the world exists as a harmonious system, and in truth 
Vishnu is the world. This Purana is the most perfect and best known of all 
the works of this class. It gives much valuable information about the 
Maurya dynasty. 

(2) Ndrada Purana (or Naradiya Purana ), of 3,000 stanzas, in which the 
sage Narada describes the essential duties of man. Another related work, 
known as the Brihan, ‘Great’ Naradiya, consists of 3,500 verses. These 
Puranas belong to the period after the Muhammadan conquest, and do not 

bear the marks of a genuine Purana. 

(3) Bhagavata Purana (or Srlmad Bhagavatam), the most celebrated of the 

Puranas is a voluminous work of 18,000 stanzas in length, divided into twelve 
skandha or books. The most popular part is the tenth book, which narrates 
the life story of Bhagavata or Krishna, especially of his boyhood. The 
Bhagavata Purana is written in the form of a dialogue between a sage and a 
king The latter is doomed to die within a week for having unwittingly killed 
a holy man, and to ensure his salvation he spends the week listening to the 
Bhagavata Purana. It lays great stress on the doctrine of bhakti or faith, 
and makes the love of the gopis (milkmaids with whom Kpshua^orted^ 
symbolic of spiritual devotion. The name of his favourite gopi, Radha does 
n^appear in Ws Purana. Some authorities believe it was written1 m South 
InLt S it was once held to be the work of the grammarian Vopadeva 
(c. ad 1250) friend of Hemadri* who flourished at the court of 
Devagiri. A few authorities place it as early as ap 9 • 

tenth book of this Purana has been translated into all the Indian lan 

l^Taruda Purana, of which there are several 

if a genuine original version is m exis e . con t e nts to justify the 

vulture vehicle of Vishnu, but there is no g death moment, the 

name. It deals with the rites held over e y * ^, f or tb e preta or 

funeral ceremonies, the ritual buddmg up ^ ^ rebirth It ai so 

deceased, the judgment, the vanou pro bably Indo-Zoroastrian in 

deals with sun-worship and astrology and is prooaoiy 

( 5 fpadma Purana, an extensive work, ^dedmto ^oks, ^ifdLcribe 
Se time when the world was a golden To this a 

the Creation, and the spheres of ea f th -^ eaV ^ dd d The who le work dates no 
supplementary book on Devotion has been added, me 

earlier than about ad noo. 




, i, nnn n stanzas, and is not older than a n tooo. 

THE six Siva PURAUAS, tamasic U1 qu q{ the gen uine Purana. A 
h\ Matsva Purana, bears some {rom the Vishnu and Padma 

heterogeneous mixture. borrow g related to Manu* by Vishnu in 

Puraii and **» ^ rmation ab ° Ut the Andh ™ 

djm^ . . , about aD 9 oo. Vishnu as a tortoise (kurma) 

(a) ***• SX? ^glorifies the worship of Siva and Durga. 

explains the purpose of Me. W g Jn this work £ 1V a explains the mean- 

(3) Unga P«r«tta,^tedabou ^ 7 ibe , ation> a nd the spiritual significance 

o 7 lthe linga phallus), dated about ad 500. It is devoted 

— — -.- 



tkm about the reign of by Skanda, god of war. The longest 

of^thePwinas it ^said to^oos^of over^o^oo ^ 

SI |Z£ta£* Banai and the Saivite temples there, and the 
Utkala Khanda, giving an account ofOrissa. was 

(6) Apd P«n« If. tonttLC^tey V 4 h t ha. It is an 

enc^bpaS^mpUationmntaining, besides some original 
extracts from other works, relating to ritual worship * 

chronology the art of war, and a section on law taken from Yajnav y , 
chapter S’medicine taken from SuSruta, and selections from Pmgala and 
Panini on grammar, rhetoric and prosody. 

the six brahma puranas, rajasic in quality: 

(1) Brahma Purana (c. ad 1300), also called the Adi Purana or first Pur *? a ’ 

since it generally stands first in all the lists of Puranas. It is also known as 
Saura Purana because it is devoted to Surya the sun-god. It was revea { e “ J 
Brahma to the sage Marichi. Apart from sections devoted to the cosmologi , 
ritual worship, descriptions of the temples of Orissa and so on, it promulgat 
the worship of Krishna as Jagannatha (partly taken from the 
Purana). The last part, known as the Brahmottara Purana is of a later dare, 
and celebrates the sanctity of the Balaja river. _ . , 

(2) Brahmanda Purana, expounds the magnificence of the egg \ a ^' a j, 

Brahma, and describes the future aeons. Like the Skanda Purana this 0^ 
not exist as a composite work, but only in parts and fragments. The pop 
Adhyatma Ramayana is one such part of this Purana. The authorship o 
Adhyatma Ramayana is ascribed to Vyasa, and in it Rama is described as 
saviour god and a deliverer rather than a mortal hero. Manu 

(3) Brahma-Vaivasvata Purana (or Brahmd-Vaivarta), related by » 
Savarna, son of Vivasvat, to the rishi Narada. It is of comparatively a 
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date, and enjoins the worship of Krishna and Radha, making this couple 
husband and wife so that their love is not adulterous but conjugal. 

(4) Markandeya Purdna (c. ad 900), quite different in tor; from all the other 
Puranas. It is related by the sage Markandeya and is hear' Sy certain fabulous 
birds who are versed in the Vedas. These birds repeat it to the sage Jaimini. 

It has little to do with sect, ceremonial, or worship of Brahma as such, but 
is a succession of legends, secular in tone, recommending no particular doc¬ 
trine, and consisting mainly of original compositions, superior to the Puranas 
in general. An episode of tills Purana the Durga Mdhdtmya (variously called 
Devi Mahatmya, Chandipatha, Chandi Saptasati) is older in date (c. ad 700) 
than the rest. It is a poem of seven hundred verses in thirteen chapters, 
devoted to the glorification Sakti* as mother-goddess, who descends to earth 
from time to time to rid the world of demons and monsters. This section is 
recited at many Hindu religious functions. 

(5) Bhavishya Purana, the title, meaning ‘future’ Purana, seems to have 
been arbitrarily bestowed. It is mainly a handbook of rites and ceremonies, 
for the greater part very unpuranic in character and content. 

(6) Vdmana Purdna ( c. ad 1500), contains an account of the dwarf (Vamana) 
incarnation of Vishnu. It divides its homage between Siva and Vishnu. 

The eighteen lesser Puranas, called the Upa-Pur anas are variously listed, 
but usually drawn from the'following: (1) Adilya, (2) Ascharya, (3) Ausanasa 
(from Usanas), (4) Bhdskara (or Surya), (5) Devi, (6) Devi-Bhagavata, a 
Saiva Purana, sometimes listed with the great Puranas, (7) Durvasasa, 
IS) Kdlikd (c. ad 1350), a Sakta text, the source of much Tantnk material 
{see human sacrifice), (9) Kalki, (10) Kapila ,, (11) Mahesvara, 12) Manava 
13) Marichi, (14) Nandikesvara, (15) Ndrada or Vrihan (16) Naras "f “' 
17) Pardsara, (18) Samba, (19) Sanathkumdra ( 2 o)_ Sivadharma, (21 ) Sury a 
or Bhdskara, (22) Suta-samhitd, a devotional Purana hke the Bhagavata 
but devoted to Siva, (23) Usanas or Ausanasa {24) Varu ^ ^ Vaya ‘ 
(26) Vrihan {see Narada), (27) Yuga (see above, and under Astronomy). 
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III. Carlile, E. S. The Veda of the Common People, 1899. 
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VI. 5 arqi, J. N. Ou, 1 m* of II,* Religious Literature ofluito, ujeo. 

VII. Majumdar, R. N. The Major Puranas : 1912. 

VIII. Pandya, R. G. Puranic Legends Retold, Po0 ’ 9 ' ig30 _ 34 . 

IX. Sanyal, J. M. (Tr.) The Bhagavata Purana ^\cn ^^ 93 ^ 

X. Wilson, H. H. (Tr.) The Vishnu Purana, 5 vo ., 

PURASJAYA, ‘city conqueror’, also caUed Paramjaya^Jo^^^^^^ 
of Ayodhya, was the son of Vikukshi 311 , ^ a ^ er storming the cities 

the solar race of kings. Puranjaya earne west j t s0 happened, the 

of the hostile daityas (demons or• abmigm ) ^ were on ce defeated in 

Vishnu Purdna relates, that m the Tre g jj directed them 

battle against the asuras and appealed to Vishnu for help. R 




, p,irani ava into whose person he would place a part 
to seek the assistance of « J o{ a bu u and carried Puranjaya into 
of his spirit. Indra assumed Puranjaya, known ever after as Kakut- 

battle on his hump, and tnu d the demon hosts and restored the 

st ha(^*^ ' 

gods to their high estate. ^ $ ravasta who founded the city of 

Sixth in descent fromi Pur U ^ K uvalayaSva) was the reputed 
Sravasti, and whose granoso^^ by his army of sons he marched against 
father of 21,000 children. A ■ a lake of sand in the Rajputana 

the great asura Dhundh ^ me<Jita tions of the pious sage Uttanka. 

desert and constantly dist ed ^ ^ fiery home, but in the 

They unearthed the mon bdtdng demon all the sons, except three, 

terrible encounter given the title of Dhundhu-mara, 

perished. For this exploit Kuvalasva w« s 

•slayer of Dhundhu’. „ . had five (pancha) sons, after whom the 

in descent from 

KuvaSva was the miraculously-born Mandhatri . 

Books 

See wider Mythology. 

PURIFICATION is referred to in Sanskrit by the term iodhana,, 

the root M, -pure' (cognate with the words fuM., punty 

‘pure’) and related to the concept of iaucha, cleanliness . The latter term 

Jgnifies (reedom from contamination and is one of the yama obhgatrons of 

Yoga. These terms cover both social and ceremonial, as well as physical, 

mental and spiritual purity. Purification plays a vital part m Hindu religious 

observance, and the man who practices iaucha, the sastras (scriptures) 

declare, ‘is qualified to witness the Self’. . , 

Purity is of several kinds, and is achieved by various means. Spiritual 
purity comes through observance of the yamas of yoga; study of the Ve 
and Sastras; meditation on the deity; pilgimages to holy places; repetition ot 
the names of god; brahmacharya (continence); tapas (asceticism); ahimsa 
(non-violence); the avoidance of foods that breed intoxication, anger, us , 
and other passions; keeping the mind under full control. 

Ritual purification is necessitated because of contamination from various 
causes, and takes a number of forms. Thus, there is the preparatory cleansing 
before the performance of a ritual act; there are the purificatory rites to be 
undergone when a person has infringed some regulation of his caste, or orrutte 
to discharge an obligatory act, or incorrectly performed such an act, or 
performed an act that he should not have performed. For example, when a 
person makes a journey outside the borders of India (in many cases even 
outside the area of his own state or province), he is regarded as defiled, and a 
ceremony known as prayai-chitta, ‘penance’, takes place on his return. This 
rite is also performed when twins are bom, since twins are regarded as un¬ 
lucky; or when the upper teeth of a child appear before the lower; or when a 
man marries before his older brother. 

There is another type of purificatory ceremony called the vratya-stottu*> 
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riginaUy a rite by which the Vratyas* were accepted into the Hindu fold, 
but now used to designate any ritual ordeal by which those persons who 
have fallen into a degraded mode of life (e.g. by omitting to perform their 
eligious duties, or by failing to observe the dictates of their caste), or who 
h ve been converted to other religious faiths and desire re-conversion, are 
1 ansed of pollution and readmitted to the Hindu caste system. 

C There are numerous ways of performing the prayai-chitta, vratya-stoma 
d similar ceremonies. They include rites of ceremonial ablution; drinking 
the pahchagavya or five products of the cow*; branding the body with red-hot 
• ons - walking over live coals; burning the tongue with a piece of heated gold; 
crawling several times under the belly of a cow to signify a new birth, and 


forth 

S °Yet another form of ritual purification, called achamana, ‘sipping’, is 
common to all ceremonial worship. Water is taken in the hollow of the right 
hand and conveyed to the mouth with a prayer to one of the gods; it is then 
alternately squirted out or swallowed; where it is not swallowed care has to 
he taken to spit out the water on the left side. Those who spit out water on the 
V ide CO mmit a serious ritual offence and are in danger of going to hell. 
Achamana is performed before prayers and worship, and also after any action 
wMchis known to cause defilement. It is believed that evl vapours always 

after attending a funeral. offered for achamana to the 

In acts of worship and adoration, great power 

deity or to the guru. Since a guru s °_ u §. . . be | aves his mouth is 

resides in his mouttu Hence the wae , any soc h water is collected 

rtn^t *-• * - * 

^Ceremoidal^ourity is closely connected withpunty mider^one^f'theMwrcd 
The first is best obtained m a qmetseclud d P ■ omid on which on e sits 
trees like the banian, ptpal, aioka, * be pur jft e d by daubing with a 
in such a pure location should in direction is established by facing 

mixture of earth and cowdung. P ^^^rth at night. Further puri- 
the east or north in the daytime, an ?aments with the talas, the snapping 

fication is achieved by dispersing rnic ea cribe d mantras, especially 

of fingers in all directions and the uttering P 

the sacred syllable Oth {see wors pj- achieved by clearing the 

Purity both psychical and Physmal c^jie ac ^ ^ 

nadis or channels* of the subtle b y pr 0 ( juced, deposited an 

cavities of the body where mipuri ac hj e ving this include the intonmg o 
S^rri^Sd on the head), and^«orbreafmn 8 

^purfficationisof two kinds 

tion includes washing and bathing ($ 259 






is otten used ior uic puiyvw^. r 

The nose is cleared by vigorous blowing, but the importance of keeping 
the nasal passages clear for facilitating breathing techniques is stressed by 
the special yogic exercises employed for the purpose. The best known of these 
exerdses are* («) Neti, cleansing, in which water is drawn through each 
nostril alternately until it flows out of the mouth. Then a piece of soft twme is 
passed into one nostril and out through the mouth, and gently pulled back and 
forth; the process is repeated with the other nostril. (b) Kapdla-bhdti, ‘skull- 
brightening’, often classed with pranayama; in this water is drawn up 
through the nose and expelled from the mouth; (c) Vyut, is the reverse 
process, when the water is taken into the mouth and then forced out through 

the nostrils. g m # 

Internal cleansing is accompanied by the so-called skat-karma, 'six acts , 
although their precise nature is not clear, since their enumeration varies 
with the authorities. Often they are regarded as part of a magical regime 
preparatory to the practice of Yoga. They may include such exercises as 
vasti, dhauti, gajakarani, vdtasdra , agnisdra , and several of the bandhas *, 
especially nauli or shaking the abdomen. 

The collective term for the purificatory exercises of the stomach and 
intestinal tract is sdrakarana [sdra-karana, 'energy-making'). Among them is 
the vdtasdra , 'wind power', which is performed by contracting the mouth 
like the beak of a crow and slowly sipping air into the stomach and then 
expelling it by eructation. ‘Vatasara is a very secret process, destroying 
all diseases and increasing the gastric fire.' Another exercise is the agnisdra , 
'fire power', pressing the navel in towards the spine one hundred or more 
times, and likewise expelling the air that has been swallowed the while, by 
eructation or crepitation. (In a variant of this air is drawn up into the rectum 
by breathing techniques and expelled with a violent sound.) In gajakarani 
(gaja-karani, elephant action'), as much tepid water as the stomach will hold 
is drunk and then brought up again by putting a finger into the throat. This is 
of course to be done on an empty stomach, and is believed to purify a^d 
strengthen that organ. In varisara , 'water power' (also called Sankha-pashdh, 
conch-act), water is swallowed, and by a process of muscle control is allowed 
to pass through the digestive tract and out through the rectum in about 







fifteen minutes. 'Varisara should be kept very secret. It purifies the body and 
makes it luminous and resplendent.’ In vasti (or basti), ‘syringe’, performed 
while sitting in a bath, the recti abdomini muscles are isolated as in nauli 
(see bandha), and a partial vacuum created in the colon, the sphincter is 
then opened and the water drawn up into the rectum by anal contractions, 
and then expelled. It is a reverse form of peristalsis and creates suctional 
effects in the digestive tract. Alternatively, a tube is introduced into the 
rectum, one end being lowered into the water, and the water then drawn up. 

In the exercise called dhauti, ‘washing’ out of the stomach, a piece of damp 
cloth about four inches wide and twenty-two feet long is swallowed, one end 
being left hanging out. The abdomen is then shaken about, after which the 
doth is pulled out. Or else a long pliant stalk of cane is thrust down the 
gullet and then drawn out. The term dhauti is often synonymously used 
for many other cleansing processes. 

Finally, in the extremely secret, and improbable, rite of bahish-krita, 
‘out-taking’, one has to stand navel-deep in water, then gently ‘by means of 
ether-power’, draw out the large intestine, squeeze out the contents, wash 
the bowels with care, and then draw it up again into the abdomen. Needless 
to say this feat requires practice under the vigilant supervision of an ex¬ 
perienced guru, and takes at least eight years to accomplish. Many of these 
cleaning exercises precede anal-sexual techniques involving perverse* rites. 

The last of the cleansing acts is the yogic technique of medhrati ( medhra , 
‘penis’) which entails the cleansing of the male member with the object of 
increasing its absorbing power in order to facilitate the practice of certain 
secret paramudrds. It is preceded by the gradual introduction of a thin hollow 
rod of lead or silver up the medhra, accompanied by rhythmic contractions 
of the anal sphincter, breathing exercises and the repetition of certain vibra¬ 
tory mantras. The rod is progressively inserted further and further into the 
urethra until after about two years practice it reaches the bladder. Air, and 
in advanced stages milk, is blown into the bladder. In a variation of this the 
guru inserts a piece of lead wire into the chela’s member to a distance of 
‘twenty-three fingers’. In this way cleansing of the canal is accomplished, 
its inner linings strengthened, its movements controlled. The next step is the 
practice of absorbing water through the urethra. This is done y immersing 
the organ into a bowl of warm water and by a special process induing e 
isolation of the recti abdomini, combined with a breathing rou me, awing 
the water up into the bladder. Great powers are believe to anse as a resl * 
of this exercise, and its mastery is essential for t e per ° 

vajroli and similar paramudras*, involving the reabsorption of the semen. 

Books 

See under Tantrism and Yoga. 

. PUROCHANA, an emissary of the Kaurava prince D^odh^a who Wniself 
feU a victim to the Kaurava plot to destroy the 

Mahabhdrata relates that on the division of the ^f which 

Kauravas and the Pandavas, the Kauravas were Plotted the area of which 

Hastinapura was capital. Duryodhana contrive o sen 
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•I«rrimaee to the city of Varanavata. Before the 
and their mother on a Du ryodhana despatched his agent 

Papdavas actually left H .P^ for them a t Varanavata, specially 
Purochana to make reaay 6 inflaxnma ble materials, and arrange for a 
built with lac, r f suis . a , psndavas were to die. 

fire to break out, m which th r y udhishthira > s sagacity exposed the plot, 
When the Pandavas ^rn » underground tunnel by which they 

and a stranger was asked to * ^ ^ resin palace was bumed accor ding 

could escape m case of ne • through the subterranean passage. On the 
to plan and the Panjavas escaped> thr g WQman ^ her five sons who 

following morning the foun d among the debris and the 

had go. ^ been bum. to death. 

Boohs 

See Mahabharata and Mythology. 

protJRAVAS. are son °<StaffSSS 

m&J. The principal epi- 
sod^ofldsKfe centred around his great infatuation for the afsara or nymph 

Urva^i* who bore him several children. 

^ With the help of the gandharvas Pururavas considerably mcreased the 
extent of his wealth and dominions, and his conquests gave him the ngh 
£1Vhorse sacrifices. He soon^became.^"h pow 
declared war on the brahmins, plundered their wealth, and robbed the 
their jewels. He coveted the golden sacrificial floor of the Nanrusha sages, a 
one day while they were performing sacrifices he came to claim it. The ou 
raged sages slew him and installed his son Ayu in his place. Another son 
Amdvasu was made ruler of the northern territories in the mid-bangeuc 
Doab, where he founded the Kanyakubja (Kanauj) dynasty. . , . 

Ayu or Ayus (see above) the eldest son of Pururavas and Urvasi reigne 
Pratishthana, and married Prabha the daughter of the danava (titan) king 
Svarbhanu. The couple became the parents of Nahusha, the temerarious 8 
who incurred the wrath of the rishi Agastya; Kshatra-vriddha, who foun c 
the KaSi dynasty; Raji, and other sons. Raji or Raja was himself the fa er 
of five hundred sons and a warrior of great valour. In one of the periodic wars 
between the gods and asuras (demons), Brahma declared that victory wo 
go to the side on which Raji fought. He agreed to fight on whichever si e 
would make him their king. The asuras declined this but the gods accepte 
and Indra was obliged to surrender his throne to Raji. Indra thereafter was 
reduced to such a sorry condition that he had to beg for a little sacrifici 
butter. In the battle against the asuras the gods were victorious and Ra) 1 
ruled in heaven without fear of rivalry. When he died Indra usurped t e 
throne from Raji’s descendants and became king of heaven once more. 

Books 

See under Mythology. 
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ptJRUSHA, ‘man', a giant being, representing the original primeval male, and 
by extension the whole world. He was supposed to be a form of Brahma 
himself, who uttered the three words that brought the universe into existence. 
Associated with Purusha in his masculine aspect was Viraj the primeval 
female {see Brahma). 

The Rig-Veda contains the famous reference, in the Purusha-siikta, to the 
sacrifice of Purusha, which served as a model for all future yajhas or sacri¬ 
fices, and to the creation of the four castes* from his severed body: the 
brahmins from his mouth, the rajanyas (kshattriyas) from his arms, the 
vaisyas from his belly, and the sudras from his feet. 

Purusha is the first principle in Samkhya* philosophy, and in metaphysics 
generally he represents the eternal, uncaused and causeless Cosmic Spirit, 
universal soul, the animating principle of the world. As such he is the counter¬ 
part of Prakriti, ‘first-maker’ (also called Pradhana, ‘primary’, or Avyakta, 
‘unmanifest’j the second principle of the Samkhya system, referred to as 
female, and symbolizing the cosmic, primordial substance, i.e. unevolved 
matter, or Nature before the evolution of natural things, and regarded as 
uncaused, eternal, indestructible, formless, all-pervasive, limitless, and as 
possessed of three qualities* called gunas. In Vedanta it is equated with 
maya. Prakriti is animated by Purusha, but all material things emanate from 
Prakriti. 

Books 

See under Mythology and Philosophy. 


PtJSHAN (push, ‘nourisher’), a deity of vaguely defined character, who was 
probably worshipped by the wandering Aryans, and is frequently addressed 
in the Vedas. He is the nourisher of all created things; protector and multi¬ 
plier of men and cattle, often depicted as carrying an ox-goad and riding in a 
cart drawn by goats. Lord of the pathways and patron of travel ers hi; aid is 
sought by those who arp lost, and also by those searc mg or J \ • 
gives assistance to the newly married, and at the mamage cerenmny h^s 
name used to be invoked to bless the bride He 

brother of Inara and enumerated with the twelve y , . ca ]} ec [ the 

identified with the sun-god Surya in his gema aspec . 

X—S tSLs and strung 

of gruel of ground ingredients. A Vedic legend rdates that Rutaha precu^ 
of liva, betag excluded from a certain ^cnfice shot an arrm. aUhesam ^ 

offering, and that the portion of the 0 *® nng “^ later p ur amc myth relates 
presented to Pushan who broke his teeth o • f Daksha* kicked 

that Siva, enraged with him for attending the sacrifice of DaKsn 

him and broke his teeth. _ , , n f t h e sloppy food he 

Pushan is also known as Karambhad, ‘pap , because of the sloppy 

eats; Aghriiii, ‘radiant’; Dasra or Dasma, wonderworker . 


Books 

See under Mythology. 
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. TTrm . TK „ tprm n Un a or quality is of very wide application, and i s 
QUALITX. The te g ^ of Hindu learning. GeneraUy gmja * 

^r^irSe the attribute or property of a thing. VaiSeshika philosophy 

.«“* are inherent « 

SU ?Se*r^nf Lher^ colour ’ W^ (?) smell, 

weidTto) M«y. (15) viscidity, and (16) self-reproduction. 

in theU are, (x) knowledge (*) volition. (3) desire 
SJ .25 S’ aversion (5) pleasure, (6) pain, (7) ment, and (8) dement. 

the term guna refers specifically to the three 
constituent principles of Prakriti or primordial substance, namely, sattva, 
rajas and tamos. These three constituent pnnciples of guna have been pro¬ 
fusely elaborated in religion, philosophy, ayurve&L, dramatics, poetics, 
science, and other branches of art and learning. J. Przyluski held that the 
tripartite guna system was inspired by early Iranian concepts. 

Sattva 'goodness’, inherent in purity and brightness, is equated with reality 
and intelligence. It is the power that iUumines and reveals all manifestations. 
It resides in the mind, is white in colour and generates goodness and joy, 
inspires noble virtues such as faith, forbearance and courage. It is the 
predominant quality in the divya or celestial world of the deva, deities. 
The sattvika type of man, in whom sattva predominates, is of medium height, 
slender, ‘wheat-coloured’, pure in mind and body, long-lived, wise, and 
possessed of great physical strength. Sattvika foods are agreeable and 
bland, like milk, curds, ghee, wheat, and several kinds of fruit and vege¬ 


tables. 

Rajas, ‘passion’, inherent in energy, force and movement, is the power that 
activates and excites the other two gunas. It resides in life, is red in colour, 
and produces egoism, selfishness, jealousy and ambition. It predominates in 
the world of the vira or hero. The rajasika type is tall, muscular, passionate, 
full of physical energy. Rajasika foods are bitter, sour, saline, pungent, 
astringent, and include meat (but not beef), fish and poultry. 

Tamas, ‘darkness’, inherent in mass or matter, is equated with inertia, 
gloom and stupor. It is illusive and results from avidya or ignorance. It is the 
power that drives to sensual and material desires, and it tends to restrain and 
suppress. It resides in the body, is black in colour and engenders stupidity, 
laziness, fear and immorality. It is the quality that predominates in the world 
of the pasu or animal. The tdmasika type of man is short and corpulent, with 
an ‘animal’ nature, and is dull and slow witted. Tamasika foods are cold, 
flat, putrid, stale, made up of the leavings of others. They include beef, eels, 
turnips, pork, spirits, dark grains ( masha ), vegetables that have a head 
shape’ (onions, garlic) or a hood (mushrooms). 

The gunas exist in all individuals in varying degrees, and owing to the 
attachments to them the embodied soul is bound in prakriti as a slave. If 
sattva is the predominating guna in a man he goes to the celestial realms 
after death, if rajas he is reborn as a man, if tamas he reincarnates as a lower 
animal. 
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Books 

See under Philosophy. 


RACE. The problem of the races of India is extremely confused, and no 
satisfactory scheme of classification has yet been devised for the various 
ethnic groups that constitute the population of the subcontinent. Because 
of the continuous miscegenation that has taken place among the peoples, 
classification by skin colour, height, cranial shape, hair-form, nasal index, 
language, place of habitation, and so forth, can only be regarded as roughly 
approximate. According to a recent authority, India is the area ‘where the 
greatest mixing has occurred and which is hardest to classify’ (V, p. 696). 

The caste system has to some small extent helped to preserve the purity 
of certain groups, but their racial origins were already mixed to begin with, 
and it does not provide a scientifically accurate criterion for ethnic classifica¬ 
tion. The racial groups as arranged by etlinologists are therefore only broad 
categories, providing convenient labels for the various groups that have some 
common racial, linguistic or cultural background. 

The main racial groups mentioned here are not mutually exclusive. The 
Negritos*, were a palaeolithic people originally from Africa, who once 
occupied the entire peninsula. As a distinct group they are now practically 
extinct, having been absorbed by the succeeding invaders. Many have left 
their mark among the Dravidians. Their chief characteristics are woolly hair, 
prognathism, low stature, excessive length of arm. Some identify them with 
the Nishadas* of mythology. The Austrics* or Proto-Australoids, succeeded 
the Negritos. They had a neolithic culture and were part of a very widespread 
racial family that included the Vedda of Ceylon, the Sakai of Malaya, and 
even the inhabitants of Easter Island. In India the Kolanan tribes are 
Proto-Australoid. The Irula of the Nilgiris belong to this category. The 
Dravidians* belong to the Mediterranean or Brown Race. Their chief physical 
characteristics are a long head, broad nose, dark complexion, short stature, 
wavy hair with a tendency to curl. Many are modified y us ra 
among the lower strata, Aryan admixture among t e upper ^ R 

admixture on the west coast. The Mmgolums constitute theYellowRace. 
Their chief characteristics are a broad head yeUowph Compton®. I 
flat face, 'oblique' eyes. They include the Kirata of myMogy. th,sGtoto 

and Bhutia of the Himalayas, and the Khasis an o e se nii-historlcal 
well as some of the most important tribes and pe°P „ , D i ave s a most 

and historical periods. The Scythia7is or Central sian g cts of 

significant part in Hindu history, and left heir ^°^XnsTd Gur- 
Indian life and culture. They include the Sakas , molex ioned long-nosed 

jaras. The Aryans* or Indo-Aryans were a tall, ai indn Arvan's Persians, 

race, and included such groups as the Alpinoids, Indo-Aryans, Persi 

Europeans. 
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RAGVtmt*. “e given to 

Sga is believed to create a specific emotional effect that ‘colours the mind 

nf the listener and puts him into a certain mood . 

Indian music lays great stress on the emotional effects that music produces, 
and each r&ga centres on one particular emotion which it explains and 
Svelops Not much emotion can be conjured out of the thafas or melas, ne. 
pJeS scales [see music), or thesis, i.e. modal famihes; but varied senes 
of notes within the scales, employed in certain fixed relationships, are believed 
to evoke a response in the listener, and these make up the raga. 

The notes of the raga are played or sung within a ngid framework and 
according to fixed rules, but within this framework the use of grace notes, 
ornamentation, embellishments and other vanations are permitted. Alter 
singing or playing an air in a raga, the musician commonly improvizes freely 
for a little while and then returns to the characteristic motifs of the melody, 
then meanders off again in other variations and returns once more, and so^on. 
Often the raga drifts into a refined form of tuning of one or two strings. The 
performance, whatever it might be, must be within the confines of the rules 
governing the raga. Several melodies can be composed on the same raga. 

A raga may last for several hours and there are many extraordinary 
improvisations within the brief compass provided. It has been said t a 
every performance is virtually a new composition, consisting of elaborations 
within the traditional pattern. It was inevitable that this should result in a 
gradual modification of the musical patterns themselves through the centuries. 
Since a true musical notation was never devised in India mofet of the mus c 
of the ancient Indians is irretrievably lost. . 

A raga is a combination of notes within the thata or parent scale. On y 
certain notes of a particular scale are used, but not less than five notes or 
each raga; most ragas are in fact pentatonic. The notes are differentiated one 
from another by the predominance of certain fixed notes and by the sequence 
of particular notes. Each raga has the characteristic ‘signature’ of its class, 
and a conjunction of notes peculiar to itself. The relative position of its tones 
and semitones is always measured against certain fixed points, which deter¬ 
mine the character of the raga. Only a few notes have intrinsic status in the 
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raga, all other notes being subordinate to and only incidentally associated * 
with the main design. 

Certain points of the scale serve as a skeleton for the structure of the 
individual raga. These points are: (a) graha, the intipient note, or that on 
which the raga begins, (6) amsa, the melodic centre of the raga, the tonic or 
predominant note of the piece, often identified with the vadl ( see music), and 
(g) nyasa, the final note or notes, on which a movement ends. The nyasa 
should leave its effect on the mind of the hearers as long as possible and at 
its highest emotional pitch (cf. the cadence of Western music). The graha 
and the nyasa have now almost lost their significance, but the ariiSa still 
retains its importance as ‘the soul of the raga’. 

The classical system of ragas, in spite of certain minor differences and 
refinements, ‘has nothing intrinsically different from the Western modal 
system’ (VIII, p. 28). The Indian raga, like all modal music exists by the 
relation of each of the notes to the tonic. The tonic or central note must always 
be heard, either as a background, like a drone, or repeated at certain intervals. 
This predominant note is the ariiSa (see above), and around this note and its 
consonant or correlative, a note about a Fourth or Fifth away from it, the 
phrases of the song are grouped. 

Before the raga proper is played the musicians and singers execute a pine 
musical presentation known as an aldpa, or prelude, to give performers and 
listeners the tonal centre of the raga. In this prelude the salient points are 
established as well as the secondary features characterizing the raga and 
riving it the ‘colour’ and atmosphere. The complete alapa itself may last for 
an hour or more, and consists of the following parts: (a) asthdi or sthayi (m 
South India it is called pallavi), the theme or first movement which introduces 
the r&ga; this is often repeated cyclically and is a self-contained musical unit, 
lb) antara (S. Ind. anupallavi), the second subject; (c) sanchan (S. Ind. 
charanam ) or development; and (d) abhog (S. Ind. pallavi a coda or return 
to thfe first part. Often only the first and second movements are played as an 

“'The principal ragas are said to be six in number and are called 
‘father’ ragas. These founder ragas were regarded as being too stem, rigid 
and prosaic^or all purposes and were 'married’, each being given five mv* 
SSedS female ragas. Later, in order to include still more subtle and 
entrancing modes and variations, each rigini was given sk sots ce^nrn, 
■son’. Hiefamily of ragas therefore consists of *16 -nembers afid^vedfrom 

Mlptoyed^bring named *only to ^WCTty’melas, ancUifty ragas! 

^^Tadflic^^hdd thatvdien the wonder^or 

ascending ( Srohi ) tendency and a predormfia g ^ and rasas of love 
anger, they are rlgas; when a descending {amroh.) tendency, and rasas 

and laughter they are raginis. . an d chaotic. The 

The classification of this large fam^Y “ . ^ § as quite arbitrarily 

raginis and fmtras have been assigned to the janaka ragas 4 






. it b impossible to distinguish them as they vary not only in the differ^ 
andltisimpos the schools within each system, and even 

S thHXdud musicians, so that there are almost as many classih £ 

U,> nta mcdd«S»"Sphere, each raga is said to have it own 'ethos', 
Seved to produce its own effect and create its own mood. Those 
and is beue v the ^ time court poverty and shorten 

S' 1 &Xbdotted an a P sara (nymph), and a weU-played rSga is 
to enhance the beauty of that nymph. It is said that the sage 
NSradataken to the dwellings of the apsarasof certain ragas he had played, 
Stom lying wounded and hurt as a result of his unskdled playing, and 
forthwith resolved to master the technique of music. 

&ch rSga is assigned to a particular season, and a particular time of day 
or night and sometimes to a particular god or sage. The artists of t he north 
have translated the ragas and raghjis into charming miniature paintings called 
riml U 'musical rosaries', which portray gods or mortals affected by the 
passion the particular raga expresses. The ragmala is often accompanied by 

an explanatory text or title. . . . „ 

There is no agreement about the names of the six janaka ragas. Commonly 
they are said to consist of the Bhairava, Dipaka, Sriraga, Megha, Malava and 
Vasanta, but others are also listed, and in fact there is a bewildering variety 
of names and systems. 

Some ragas are named after the suddh or original notes ( see music), e.g. 
ShadjI (from shadja), Arshabhi (from rishabha), MadhyamadI (from 
madhyama ); some are named after tribes and races who presumably originated 
them, e.g. Saka (from the Sakas), Turusha (from the people of Chinese 
Turkestan), Jonpuri (from Yavanapuri or Greek city), Pulinda (from the 
Pulindas), Sauvlra (from the Sauviras), Savara (from the Savaras), Abhiri 
or Ahiri (from the Abhiras), Gondi (from the Gonds), Gurjari (from the 
Gurjaras); a number after localities in India, e.g. Saurashtri (from Saurashtra) 
Bangali (from Bengal), Andhri (Andhra), Dakshinatya (Deccan), Gandhari 
(Gandhara), Kamboji (Kamboja), Kambavati (Cambay), Sindhavl (Sind), 
Karnata (Karnataka), Gaud! or Gauri (Bengal); others after places outside 
India, e.g. Bhotta (Tibet), Yamani (Yemen, in Arabia), Nisavar (Nishapur, 
in Persia), Rahay! (Rai, in Persia), Hijeja (Hejaz, in Arabia);, some have a 
definite Muslim origin, e.g. Huseini and Imami. 

The effects ascribed to the ragas also vary. Some can cure madness (e.g- 
the Yamani); others can cause enmity (Varali); or bring the dead back to 
life (Sriraga); or cause rain (Megha); or start a conflagration (Dipaka). The 
best known of all ragas are listed below. 

Bhairava, ‘terrible’; a late summer raga, to be sung by a male, in August 
and September, at dawn only. It produces a feeling of reverence, awe and 
terror. It is presented to the imagination as ‘Siva in ascetic aspect, with 
matted locks, besmeared with ashes, and adorned with skulls’. A female 
form of the raga, known as Bhairavi is sung at dusk during the same season. 

Bhupali, earth protectress’; a late winter raga, producing expectancy 
mingled with doubt, hope tinged with uncertainty; and conceived of as a 
lady separated from her lover, wearing an ochre sari, her body pale . 
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Dipaka, ‘lamp’, a summer afternoon raga, which arouses passion and 
reduces hea£ 'lansen* was said to have set the river Jamna on fire by 
singing a DIpaka. It is pictured as 'an ardent lover on his way to his mistress; 
he rides on an elephant in rut, his complexion vying with the pomegranate, 
his imagination aroused like a river in spate, accompanied by two female 
attendants who are also aflame with zeal’. 

Hanmira (or HamTra), acquired from the Muslims, was said to be named 
after the Chahamana monarch whose favourite melody it was. It is an 
evening, post-prandial raga, visualized as ‘a young prince listening to music, 
smiling amorously at his young wife and indicating the bed’. 

Hillola, ‘shaking’ or Hindola, ‘swinging’; a spring raga of midnight or 
dawn, it arouses feelings of love. It is one of the desi or ‘native’ ragas and 
associated with the Swing Festival. It is personified as ‘a fawn-eyed woman 
moving slowly like an elephant, with heavy hips, firm breasts quivering, long 
plaits dangling, eyes frisky’. 

Kauiika, ‘pleasing’, a night raga, producing a mood of joyous abandon 
and gaiety. Visualized as a woman ‘with breasts like full moons, with skin 
like the lotus petal, and bare thighs like banana trunks, who comes smiling 

and singing sweetly, perfumed with saffron’. T . . « . , 

Kedara, a night raga, producing a mood of devotion and awe. It \s pictured 
as ‘an ascetic worshipping Siva with hopes of success in affairs of the heart. 

lalitd a spring raga of early dawn, visualized as ‘a mistress who nses from 
her empty bed to grit the dim, her overfull cup of love as yet untouched 

^MoHMako kZm as Malava, Mallara and Malhir). °! 

morning raga, causing rain and bringing peace and-ptarty- K 

of as ‘a mature male caressing the bosom of a beautiful damsel whose 

lustrous cheeks reflect her swinging ear-pendants . vulgarized 

jmsxs z2&. a 

with Malla, above. It is a winter night raga, inspiring 
personified as ‘a warrior on the eve of battle . sense 0 f peace. 

Megha, ‘cloud’, a monsoon morning raga, wluc g: sjnging of 

It is rain-producing, and there 1S a s or y 0 n j c tured as ‘a bridal couple 
this raga brought rain and saved the crops^ It a^pictured as P 

who have come together after the gues s^ av J evo tj ona i raga of South 
Nala (also Natanarayana or Natta-naraya ), ^ with the Nata 

India, inspiring fervour. Musical concer s are ^ d by t he Dancing 

raga, and end with the Surati (below). It is personmea y 

Vishnu, whence its name. _ T n j; a intended to arouse 

Panchama, ‘fifth’, an afternoon raga o no to tbe four named 

erotic feeling. So called because it wai j_* g Megha, Bhairava and 

in one of the classical lists, namely, Natanarayana, g 

Sriraga. Pictured as ‘a man engaged wi ^ causing soothing dreams. 

«»>. 'faggof, a night ragaofearly sfeepin'g tide by 

Visualized as *a man and wife satiate 

‘eastern’, afso Pauravi, an evening meiudy of .ate winter, .ament,ng 





the passing day. Represented as ‘a woman watching her lover flirting with a 

y °Srroy^aga’, an afternoon raga of autumnal twilight, associated 
witTthe harvesting season. It is a melody of love and passion and is credited 
S the power of bringing the dead back to life. Portrayed as ‘a man and 
woman in the full tide of their sexual encounter 
Surati, originating either with the Suras or gods, or in Surat in western 
India and possibly brought to India from abroad. Musical recitals and temple 
Rituals often end with the Surati (see Nata, above). It is visualized as ‘a man 
and his wife side by side enjoying repose after union . 

Toil introduced by the Muhammadans, is a late spring morning raga of 
love and happiness, indicative of the beauty of nature. It is personified as 
‘a man and his young wife looking out of a bower at the rising sun’. 

Vdrali, ‘opposing’, a raga whose original form is generally held to be 
forgotten. Teachers never teach this raga to their pupils because it is believed 
that relations will become strained if this is done. Pupils learn it by over¬ 
hearing their masters play it. Visualized as ‘a woman living alone, estranged 


from her spouse’. 

Vasanta, ‘spring’, a joyous exhilarating raga sung or played at the begin¬ 
ning of the spring season. Represented as ‘a young woman burning with 
desire for dalliance, her voice like the murmur of bees, holding her lover’s 
heart in thrall’. 

Velavali or Belavala, an aboriginal melody, of late autumn; thought of as 
‘a woman who sits in her place of tryst, anon seeing her face in the mirror, 
anon turning to stroke and invoke her favourite idol, the god of love’. 

Vibhasa, ‘quenched blaze’, a late autumn raga, portrayed as ‘a woman who 
sits alone, having waited all night in vain for her fickle lover; her skin is pale 
and she hears the crowing of the cock with deep hatred and despair’. 

Yamani, an afternoon raga of the rainy season, said to have originated in 
Yemen (Arabia), and believed to cure madness. It is visualized as ‘a woman 
who turns from her faithless husband to seek a lover of her own’. 
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, GHU, king of the Solar race, was the grandson of Khatvanga (or Dilip 3 -) 
w o ruled at Ayodhya. Khatvanga. ‘like unto whom there has never existed 
any mortal, helped the gods in their struggle against the demons and was 
given a place in the heavenly abode. On being asked to choose a divine gift* 
e expressed the desire to know how long he would live, and was told that 
he had only one hour of mortal life left. He returned to the world of men and 
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dedicated himself to the worship of Vishiju with whom he became united 

a *Kh^vanga’s grandson Raghu subdued many tribes and nations and 
became master of the earth. He ruled justly but with such generosity that 
b^was reduced to poverty. The sage Kautsa paid him a visit to beg alms and 
tabu’s embarrassment was saved by a sudden shower of gold. This monarch 
as the great-grandfather of the epic hero Rama and it was from him that 
RSnia received the patronymic Raghava and the title Raghupati, chief of the 

^Raghu^s* gQjj 'unborn', won as his bride the beautiful Indumatl 
rincess of Vidarbha. The legend about their marriage tells that a svayamvara 
(bride’s choice) was held for Indumatl to which many valiant princes were 
Invited Aja, while.©n his way to the svayamvara was attacked by a wild 
elephant and ordered it to be killed. Before the animal died a celestial 
pandharua issued from its body and explained that he had once derided a 
Zi-u and had been cursed to be imprisoned in the body of an elephant, from 
which only the intervention of a prince of the Solar race could release him. 
Out of gratitude for his liberation the gandharva gave A] a certain magical 
arrows and the young prince continued his journey to the scene of the contest. 
The princess Indumatl chose him for her husband 

causing a great deal of heart-burning among his rivals. As the bndal party 
for Aja’s palace a band of the rejected suitors stacked themjmt 
.. Ttrince using his magical arrows, defeated his assailants. But Aja s reign 

he had accidentally lolled the son of a et™,ted when Daihratha himself 

lather decreed that the crime would only > . nrrow Now Dataratha 

suffered the pangs of parting from Ins son £***«£%££ tte advice 
had a daughter named San« but no ^e great half-caste 

of his chief counsellor S ™?:£££%£» to obt£ issue. To this 



pointed out that in the list of kingsindigenous king of 
of the middle regions of northern I * P ..^ rulers of Videha, 
and among the rest we find even in the most latitudi- 

Anga, Magadha, and Kekeya, all of then by outcaste tribes. This 

wld tta?^ilog/of DaWha was unquestionably 

and not Aryan. -«n«»ied from the sacrificial fire and 

During the ceremony the god Vishn _ ppca* Dj^aratha gave half of it to 
gave Daiaratha a vessel of nectar or ^ 0 ther two. As a result four 

his chief wifeRausalya, and a fourth ^f *° {Uows; Kausalyfi, princess of 
children were bom to his three queens as follows. ^ 





® f/f; 12 c) Eaikeyl* princess of Kekaya* gave birth to Bharata. 
husband gavebirt h to the twins Lakshmana* and Satrughna. 

^ taSddDLratha died of sorrow foUowtog the enforced exile of his 
sonRama which had been planned by his wife Kaikeyi. 
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II Earliest Social History of India, London, 1928. 

(See also under Mythology.) 

R&HU, a fierce four-armed, dragon-tailed danava (titan), the son of Vipra- 
chitti, wise-thought’, and Siihhika, daughter of the sage Daksha. SlffiWa, 
sometimes referred to as a rakshnf, (ogress), appears in the Ramdyana 
trying to seize the shadow of Hanuman and drag him into her jaws. He 
allows her to swallow him and then rends her body asunder. Thereafter 
Rahu her son is consumed with unquenchable hatred for the powers of 

*In the story of the Churning of the Ocean, Rah.u wanted to drink of the 
amrita (nectar*) along with the gods, and assuming the guise of a deity took 
a sip of the immortal draught. He was seen by the sun and moon who reported 
the matter to Vishnu, whereupon Vishnu hurled his flaming discus at Rahu 
cutting him into two parts, which were named Rahu and ketu. Rahu burns 
for vengeance, unceasingly traversing the heavens in his eight-horse chariot 
and trying to devour the sun and moon for denouncing him, and whenever 
he succeeds in whole or in part an eclipse of the sun or moon takes place. To 
this day, during an eclipse, a great din is made to drive off Rahu; conch shells 
are blown, men shout loud, and women utter shrill cries. 

The moon does not move exactly in the ecliptic, but in a circle slightly 
inclined to it. The points where this path cuts the ecliptic are called nodes. 
In astronomy Rahu and Ketu are the ascending and descending nodes, and 
they are also identified with certain planets, comets, meteors and constella¬ 
tions. 

* Rahu is also called Abhra-piSacha, ‘sky-demon’; Bharanl-bhu, .born of the 
asterism BharanI; Graha, ‘seizer’; Saimhikeya, after his mother. Ketu is also 
called Akacha, ‘hairless’; Munda, ‘bald’, and Aslesha-bhava, ‘disconnected . 

Books 

See under Mythology. 


RAIB HYA, a rishi mentioned in the Mahdbharata as the friend of the sage 
Bharadvaja*. Raibhya had two sons, Paravasu , who had a very beautiful 
wife, and Arvavasu, a devout young man who was unmarried. 

One of the sons of Bharadvaja, the arrogant Yavakrita, made love to the 
wife of Paravasu, who complained to his father Raibhya. The sage in his 
great anger resorted to the magical arts and conjured up a rakshasa (ogre) 
who slew Yavaknta while he was serving in his father’s shrine. Struck with 
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’ { at this tragedy, Bharadvaja cursed Paravasu that he might be instru- 
£H e tal jjj ^ death of his own father, and then flung himself on the funeral 
1 of his son and was burnt along with him. 

Py One night as Raibhya walked in the hermitage covered with a deer-skin, 
V son Paravasu mistaking him for an antelope killed him. Horrified at the 
ormity of his brother’s act of parricide, the young Arvavasu retired into 
th depths of the forest to obtain remission of his brother’s sin, and Paravasu 
ine a good opportunity to shift the blame accused Arvavasu of their 
fther’s murder. The devoted brother accepted the accusation, and redoubled 
Vs meditations. This extraordinary conduct so aroused the admiration of 
the gods that after suitably punishing the cowardly Paravasu, they restored 
Bharadvaja, Yavakrita and Raibhya to life. 

Books 

See under Mahabharata and Mythology. 


RAIDAS (fl 1430), also known as Ravidas or Rohidas, was a chamdr or 
profession who became a disciple of Ramananda*. and 

against each of fte points toy raised, tot toy, 

Te“eeply —-^^tov—^ 

52 hymnfare 2S$ ^ “ 

to Sikhs. ’O God’, he writes in one of th^ ^ f ^ ^^ 

'If Thou art the hill I am Thy peacock, if lamp I ^ the wick. If 

bird that lives only on moonbeams, if Th art t £ Thee and turning 

I am not with Thee to whom unto Thee, O God!’ 

to Thee have turned from afl else. There is no 

Raidas had thousands a R&jpnt princess 

The most famous of his disciples was m s 
who became a saint. 


Books T j. w Delhi. 1948. 

I. Singh, Pritam. Saints of the Hindus, Calcutta, 1846. 

II. Wilson, H. H. Sketch of the Religious o j 
(See also under Vaishiiavisin.) 

RAJPUT, the name given to a ^^f^he 8 IndSn^eneJn the tarty 
of northern India who suddenly appear for ^ thousan d years. 
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Romantic ballads and stirring tales of chivalry are sung about then heroes. 
?Me regarded as the special champions of Hinduism and the last 

rf Hindu culture, and then name still symbolizes the finest. 

> t h * S 0 S’a^oicured, the Rajputs are known to come mainly 
rflriofstock They are the descendants of those Central Asian tribes who 
iSTnoSwstlndia just before the Gupta period in the fourth century 
SSt.fc 5 £ 5 Hareha (c. an 640). They included the remote sdons^ 

Rarthians KushSns and Sakas, and received fresh blood from the 
ferocious and newly emergent Hun» tribes, who shattered the last remnants 
rftie Imperial Guptas and overran northern India The invaders soon settled 
down, intermarried with the local women, some mto high-caste families, and 
some into the Hinduized aboriginal tribes hke the Gonds, Bnars and Kharvars 
Tust as the recurrent waves of intrusive Asian tribes through the 

centuries had brought about extinction of most of the Vedic and Epic 
families SLi sa w the emergence of new clans at the time of the mahdjana- 
■badas* ’so we find that fresh incursions of foreign *>rdes now put an end to 
the dynastic lines of the Purus, Ikshvakus, Chedis, Matsyas Vajjis and 
Lichchhavis These in turn pass away and in their place we have the Chauhans, 
Solankis, Gaharwaras, Rathors, Chandellas, and other dans arising about the 
ninth century ad from the new H un-Hindu liaisons, with dynasties sup¬ 
posedly traced back to the sun and moon. 

The Rajputs daimed descent from the long-defunct' Solar and Lunar 
kshattriya dynastic lines of ancient India. But the gulf between the kshat- 
triyas of ancient India on the one side, who according to legend had already 
been ‘totally exterminated* at least three times, and the Rajput clans on the 
other, is too wide for any validity to be accorded to their claim of belonging 
to the orthodox knights of the older persuasion. 

There were two methods of recruiting the neo-kshattriyas into the Hindu 
fold, namely, by-intermarriage, and by religious rites that would lend sacro- 
sanctity to the conversion. Two suitable myths were cheated to circumvent 
the old legend that the kshattriyas were no more. In the first we are told 
that a certain kshattriya chieftain, hearing that a brahmin had killed his 
father, proceeded, 'with eyes glowing like the sun', to extirpate the brahmins 
in the course of twenty-one expeditions; a story that sounds very much like a 
reverse version of the Para^urama* legend. However, as a result of the deple¬ 
tion of brahmin males, the brahmin females had to accept kshattriya men. 
Thus there came into being the various ruling dynasties of Rajputs. Not only 
does this legend indicate one of the stages in the evolution of the Rajput 
clans, but it also provides proof of the process of miscegenation that had 
continuously been going on between invading peoples and brahmin women. 

In fact, a kshattriya-brahmin union is not acceptable to the orthodox, 
and a relic of this is preserved in the popular’meaning of 'Rajput'. The term 
means king s son', and was sometimes used in common parlance to denote 
the natural son of a king or kshattriya. The practice of c allin g sons after 
mothers, which survives among Rajputs to the present day, is not the result 
of a polyandrous social system, as some scholars believe, but is due to the fact 
that the women were of higher birth and the men 'barbarians', and the 
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. inn n { the mother’s name was a link with the past, and one way of 
Pfthe ancient relationship. 

safegua* » i e g en d was that on the fire-pit of the sage Vasishtha on Mount 

T^ e 0 created a new chivalric order of pure kshattriya clans to help 
A-bu the gous ^ 

cf-rncralp against the Buddhists and mlechchhas. These 


'rb other legend was ui<u uu “*•'* ^“6^ • “° ,du i“ a 

T he ° eods created a new chivalric order of pure kshattriya clans to help 
A-bu the gous 

in their struggle against the Buddhists and mlechchhas. These 
foe bra « fire . race » i or agnikunda , ‘fire-pit’ Rajputs, were the progenitors 
A f the Par’amaras, Chalukyas, Pariharas, Chauhans, Pratiharas, Solankis and 

P °A W St’ Rainuts were not united in descent from a common ancestor they 
AS *1 number of distinct clans. At present they do not recognize any 

t^g^c^r^s^the^L^ificantly^ SS' 
n^o a “^re 1 h“ "ef Can, who are Known to 

Gurjara °”S in ^ . or Bhattil, of Jaisalmer, founded by Jaisal (c. 1156) 

to Baghelkhaii^> B maharaia'of Patiala traces his descent from Jaisal; 
a Lunar king. The Sik ] • their name to Bundelkhand; 

Bundcld, related to the- Cha ^^ a ^r^apital at Ajmere. Their 
Chahamana* or Chauhan, agnik JP’ *’ o{ Gur jJ a descent; capitals at 

famous chief was Prithvira] II | r ^ a ted to the Solankis. Chandella*, 

Aihole, Badanu, Vengi and Kaly ^ ^ ^ capitals at Khajuraho and 

of Gond descent, set!f enmi ty of their ruler Jaichand towards 

Kalinjar; Gdha^avala of Kanauj , th * f the Rajputs; Guhila* 

the Chauhan king . ^onght ataUhe ^ ^ W ^ ^ 

of Solar origin, ruled the area of ¥ • & kshat triya* tribe, some- 

Udaipur. One of their septs was IteS^yJ q{ H unnish ongm; 

times classed separately from th JP- { towns a t Jaipur and Amber. 
Kaohhwdha or Knchchhapaghata wrth ^ P e Muslims . 

They established a kingdom m 'XValabhl, which was the 
later allied themselves with Akbar, the MusUms; Paramara , of 

centre of a renowned university d y j^g was the great Bhoja, 

• Malwa, with capital at Dhara. w o{ Gur jar a origin, who founded the 

Pratihdra *, agnikula Rajputs_of K b Marwarj with capital at 

Gurjara-Pratihara Empire; Rathor, From the Rathors are descended 

Jodhpur named after Rao Jodha ( • 4 ) origin with capital at Anahila 

the princes of Bikaner; Solan ^ chalukyas; Tomara, who in ad 763 f °« nde 
vada. They were a branch of ^ h ^ y ov ercome by the Chahamanas.^ 

the town that is now D^bi- . m uting traditions of the Huns. y 
The Rajput clans fostered the fightmg ^ Qne q{ ^fence and war 

brave in battle and loved strife, and them h ry among them- 

tei they were not *g^"a£cy mitigatedby the_app«* 
selves. Their long chapters of her t military imperialism. Th ^ 

bloodshed that resulted from tiua & there W ere also elem ^ id * of 
.. much nobility hi th«r^socia^ ^Tin particular in ^ m ass smcide^o^ 
credible barbarism and ru SonV point of capture. 

"c£-i a James Tod. to a-mbie the eg ^ 





• nmortalize in his Ahnds and Antiquities of Rajasthan (1829) the vivid and 

» f «- r 5 sp u,s ta f thai - ft* •«rs?- thdr t 

of romanticism that must ever be Related tvtth thejr name. 

The general pattern of the dynastic history of the Rajput clans ran on the 
iol owing lines The rise to fame of an adventurous chieftam either of a 
foreign barbarian group, or an obscqre non-Aryan tnbe and his acquisition 
and rule of extensive districts, is followed by the real^ation that immediate 
status is available to him if he accepts the aegis of the Hindu dharma. The 
brahmins only too willing in these anxious times to have such stalwarts on 
their side, invest the upstart with a fictitious pedigree going back to the 
Solar and Lunar line of antiquity, and thus securely enmesh him within 
the Hindu fold. The new convert emerges as an ardent defender of Hindu 
traditions and religious and social customs, and fortifies his claim by having 
Smins’as his spkitual guides and political advisers (II, p. iii). 

These new champions of orthodoxy became more Hindu than the Hindus 
themselves, and were regarded as the special custodians of the ancient 
heritage of India. The enemies of the Hindu dharma were their enemies, and 
topmost in their catalogue of hatred were the Buddhists, who knew only too 
well the real value of their pseudo-kshattriyahood. Religious persecution was 
intensified. Buddhist monasteries were demolished, monks were banished and 
their books were burnt. Says R. C. Dutt, 'Wherever Rajputs became rulers, 
Buddhist edifices went down and Hindu temples arose. By the end of the 
tenth century Buddhism was practically stamped out in India’. 

In ceremonial purity and in caste matters the Rajputs were as rigid as the 
most orthodox. Hence the saying, Twelve Rajputs have thirteen cooking- 
pots’, which implied more than their orthodoxy. It symbolized their deplor¬ 
able lack of unity, and it was this factor more than any other that made them 
very uncertain bulwarks against the Muhammadan invaders who were now 
hammering at the outer gates of Hindustan. 

The Rajputs took great pride in their architectural and constructional 
achievements. Their irrigation canals, dams and reservoirs, attest to their 
skill in engineering. Rajput kings of various dynasties have from early times 
undertaken the 1 construction of Hindu and Jain temples, and Rajasthan is 
filled with picturesque building. The earliest examples of Hindu architecture 
are to be found at the Chalukya capitals at Aihole and Badami (fifth to 
eighth centuries ad); the Chandella temples at Khajuraho erected between 
the tenth and eleventh centuries form a landmark in the history of Hindu 
art. The Solahki rulers (eleventh-thirteenth centuries) patronized the Jains 
and built veritable temple cities in Western Rajputana and Gujarat. 

The palaces and forts of the later Rajputs are of exceptional beauty, 
representing a combination of Hindu and Muslim styles. Even Babur, a 
severe critifc of most things Indian, expressed his admiration for them and 
described them as singularly beautiful’. Their forts, some of them formidable 
structures with frowning bastions raised on the tops of inaccessible rocks 
overlooking the towns, were as magnificent in their own way, as the exquisite 
palaces with latticed windows and pavilions built on the shores of artificially 
constructed lakes. Such were the forts of Chitor, Ranthambhor, Mandu, 
Gwalior, and Jodhpur; such were the Palace of Man Singh at Gwalior, the 
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i the Winds at Jaipur, the beautiful rose-red buildings at Amber 

S , i° iteraUy glow ^ bright tender colours '’ 

Book t • „ A . c. Rajput Studies, Calcutta. 1944 - 

1 - ^ ^mi A The Art of the Chandellas, Calcutta, 1957 ’ 

H, ^ v C Dvnaslic History of North India, 2 vols., Calcutta, 1931-36- 
W- K S. State i» «<•!>' Bistoiy, . vols. Calcutta, .937-38- 

W; dtta* ««* dnlignite »/ ***“«*. New Ed - 19 “- 

... ,, non-Arvan people sometimes identified with the 

arTfte 1 ^ 7 demUof Hindu mythology, and the 
• T j - t ^ asuras are the enemies of the gods. They haunt 
^^.'Smfsacriaoes, steal oBerings, slay infants, and mtem.pt the 

devotions of h ° ly flesh ^ ati ng and man-eating, they were especially 

Fierce, blood-dnnking, 6 cou ld move {aster than t he 

powerful during twilight and at night - Y d and had crooked, 

wind and could change ttaM Many were^ ^ ^ K . 

twisted Umbs ^ were^ombty Jy thunder, hoUow-eyed, cavem- 

nresented cyclopean m size, wun vt« 

mouthed, huge-beUied, la rg e ^ r g^' According to some they sprang from 

Several legends descnbetiieirongm. “ ? («**) the primeval 

the toe-nail of who “v wre dScendS from the sage Pul f tya. 

waters. According to others theywen 5 d n of th e archrishi KaSyapa. 

The Puranas make them descendants of# ^tiger-headed’ rakshasas. They 
In the old hymns Agni slays a number^ th^ £ 8 ^ ^ ^ rakshasas 0 f 
play a prominent part in later myth gy Mahabharata male. Presump- 

Z ? RLm* ™ «"* Jigs often reincarta^ 

tuous mortals, gandharvas andsenu was one such bemg. Another was 

boon^of^h^^^®^^^^ ^ft^dug a 

-* 1 to 

of his belly, and one huge ey w ho slew him. As he! lay g ri , 

tried to impede the progress of Rama^ d the son °f *he fodd 

closed to Ktnn that 

'T SSS " 

rs: " M «- v— ^ 

Sou»"t hope to defeat Khven, 


K 






In the Mahabharata the hero Bhimais a mighty slayer of rakshasas. He 
Idlfed Vaka and Hidimba, and married the latter s sister, the rakshasi 

Hi ttated with the rakshasas are the Ydtu (or Yatu-dhana), sorcerers, 
fiends and demon children of Kaiyapa and Surasa. They took the form of 
v^ltmes, ravens, dogs, and hoofed spirits, and devoured the remains left by 

the rakshasas. 

Books 

See under Mythology. 

KAMA, a name of unknown and contentious origin which different scholars 
have found reason to relate to Egypt, Judea, the Mitanni and the Assyrians. 
It occurs in the Rig-veda as the name of an asura or aboriginal king. 

In Hindu mythology Rama, or Ramachandra, is the seventh incarnation 
of Vishnu. The story of his life as a great hero, but not as a god, is briefly told 
in the Ramopakhyana in the Vana-parva section of the Mahabharata, and 
forms the central theme of the Ramayana*. He is worshipped as a supreme 
god in the Ramatapaniyopanishad, an Upanishad of the Atharva-veda, and as 
a saviour-god in the Adhyatma Ramayana, which is part of the Brahmana 
Purina. 

His father Daiaratha king of Ayodhya performed a horse sacrifice to obtain 
issue by his three wives. In due course four children were bom: Rama (to his 
wife Kausalya), Bharata (to Kaikeyi), and Lakshmana and Satrughna (to 
Sumitra). From infancy Rama showed signs of greatness. He once craved the 
moon and would not be satisfied with any other object until a mirror was 
put into his hand and he quietened down, thinking the reflection in it was 
the moon. 

When Rama was sixteen years old the sage Visvamitra sought his assistance 
in ridding the country between the Sarayu and the Ganges of several fierce 
rakshasas who were interfering with his sacrifices. Rama slew the ogress 
Tarawa* and drove away her son Mancha. A legend in the Raghuvamia 
statek that Rama, who was very conscious o\ caste distinctions, once came 
across a Sudra named Sambiika performing religious ceremonies, and practis¬ 
ing penances not permitted to a man of his caste, and in a fury of indignation 
at the man s impudence Rama slew him. As a modem Hindu writer, K. M. 
Panikkar has expressed it, the righteous Rama killed the iudra ‘for the 
heinous crime of being religious'. 

While yet a lad Rama journeyed to the court of Janaka* king of Mithila, 
w ere e learnt that Janaka’s lovely daughter Sita would be given to the 
man who could lift and string the wonderful bow of Siva. One hundred and 
fifty SCTvante dragged the bow out on an eight-wheeled cart, and Rama 
lightly taking it up bent and strung it. He then pulled upon it and it broke 
In!i p- n01Se S j £?* that k * hook the wh <>le earth. Daiaratha was sent for, 
Para^nrSmo”*1, 1 a - marr * e d amid great rejoicing. One legend has it that 
ontrarrpH e _ suc ^ mcamation of Vishnu, and a devotee of Siva, was 
h , ad f dared to break Siva’s bow, and challenged him to 
mortal combat. Rama defeated him but spared his life since he was a brahmin. 
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As Daiaratha advanced in years it became necessary to choosehis successor 
dhe naturally appointed Rama, his eldest son, and the child of his chief 
aT1 n Preparations began for the coronation, but before the ceremony 
Q ue ?j take place Rama was banished from Ayodhya for fourteen years through 
th machinations of Kaikeyi, the second wife of Daiaratha, who was deter- 
. ed to secure the succession for her own son Bharata. 

The exile of his beloved son brought on the death of Daiaratha. Bharata 
f sed to profit by his mother’s ruse to supplant his exiled brother, and 
Allowed him into the forest to persuade him to return and rule the kingdom. 
Sut Rama declined, since he was bound by his father’s promise. The attempts 
f the brahmin Javali* to make Rama return to Ayodhya proved equally 
? Hie Bharata therefore returned to Ayodhya alone, bringing with him 
R5ma’s sandals, which he installed on the throne as a symbol of Rama’s 
mlp he himself merely governing as Viceregent. 

Rama’s exile was shared by his wife, the devoted Sita, and his brother 
Lakshmana, who would not leave Rama’s side. They pa^ed the fct J?*of 
Se by the banks of the river Tamasa, a tributary of the Ganges, and then 
exue y the exiles wandered from one hermitage 

STSSlv ?eaSd y the Deccan where at the suggestion of the sage 


Agastya they took: up>theh abode and dwdt f„r'some 

the^low-caste woman W. who. 
he raised to high caste for her devotions^^ wste)^ Qne 

The Dandaka forest was the who spumed 

of them, a female named gurpanakha fell in 1 ^ ^ slain ^, y ^ 

her advances. Other rakshasas w rw^ana and the female rakshas! 

hero, among them Viradha, Khara, d D ^’ to her brother Ravana*, 
Tatika. Surpanakha reported the whote d gav 7 him such glowing accounts 
the great rakshasakmg, ® sion f or her. He formulated 

of Sita’s beauty that he was filled ^th the P latter took the form of a deer 
a plan with his minister Mancha, m t went ^ pursuit of the 

£r^“^^ 

him. ■ d her off in his aerial car Pushpaka, to his 

Seeing Site alone, Ravana d ddiveltog a mortal wound to 

kingdom of Lanka (Ceylon), deteau g 

Jatlyu king of the vultures who came f jL^age and failed to find Site 

When the two brothers returned to creatures of the forest and 

they set off in search of her. RIma asked ^«te “ ^ ^ ^ ^ d 
the trees and the brooks whether ‘hey had teen on their way tee 

Jatayu and heard the story o demons and beasts, among them 

brothers were hindered by dlv ® r ^. Rama s iew. Before he died Kabandha 
hideous rakshasa Kabandha, w o ^ tbe V anara* (monkey) peop » 

counselled the brothers to see defeat Ravana. 

without whose aid they would never U £Ue^ iestored hnn to hB 

The brothers sought out Sugnva the van ^ 




Kingdom usurped by his half-brother Balin*, after killing the usurper 
Further assistance was given by Hanuman* the vanara chieftain. Hanum^ 
*outs found the vulture Sampati, brother of Jatayu lying[with his wings 
scorched on a mountain top; he informed them that Sita had been borne 
across the ocean towards Lanka. Hanuman crossed over to Lanka, found 
Sita and assured her that he would return with Rama to rescue her. He then 
leapt over the ocean and apprised Rama of all that had happened. Prepara¬ 
tions were made for a great battle, during which Rama was joined by 
Vibhishana, Ravana’s brother, who had refused to aid Ravana in his un¬ 


righteous war. XT. 

Rama, advanced to the edge of the ocean to cross over to Lanka, but was 

unable to do so until the vanara chief Nala built a bridge across the straits, 
consisting of a series of huge stepping-stones set wide apart. Rama, mounted 
on the back of Hanuman, and Lakshmana mounted on the back of Arigada 
(son of Balin) led the vanara hosts across the straits to Lanka. Assistance and 
advice were also brought to the enterprise by Jambavat king of the bears. 
For this service he was granted the boon of death by Vishnu’s hand alone, 
and the bear king lived for many years, until he was slain by Krishna (an 
incarnation of Vishnu). 

On the island of Lanka the great encounter took place, and often the tide 
of battle appeared to be in favour of the formidable Ravana and his rakshasa 
hosts, but the two brothers as often received divine assistance. At length the 
forces of Ravana were driven back and Ravana’s ten crowns were swept off 
his ten heads by an arrow from Rama’s bow, and the monarch of Lanka 
had to retire in shame. As a last resort Ravana decided to awaken the mighti¬ 
est of the rakshasa warriors, Kumbhakarna* who lay in one of his long 
periods of slumber. Once awake the giant caused great havoc in the ranks 
of Rama; he defeated Hanuman, took Sugriva captive to Lanka, and then 
returned to slay Rama. But the youthful hero shot a flaming arrow at him 
and the titan staggered back and fell into the sea. 

A nephew of Ravana’s, named Lavana who was king of Mathura also 
participated in the fray. He had inherited an invincible trident which had 
belonged to Siva and with this he wrought great damage amongst Rama’s 
hosts. But Satrughna, twin brother of Lakshmana found an opportunity 
when he was without his trident and cut him down. Later Satrughna became 
king of Mathura. 


eghanada the son of Ravana decided on a stratagem. He produced an 
usory gure of Sita and slew her in full view of Rama’s army, causing 
cons emation in the hero s camp. But the deception was detected and 
i-f nCC - res tored. Lakshmana next slew Meghanada, and in turn lost his 

Hktrir’iFfT!? <hn 2? 11 the heart by 311 arrow from the hand of Meghanada’s 
HimalaLc ^ va h a - Hanuman was urgently dispatched to the 

these whc c° 1™^ beabn S herbs for the vanara physician Sushena. With 
£?iwdteTT^to life, healed the wounds of Rama, 
battle m * bose the vanara warriors who had lost them in 

Ravan^wenTfnrfh t°V*k e ( 1C0un ter between Rama and Ravaiia. As 

o o battle, his sister Surpanakha stood in his way, but 
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- ana thrust her aside. Slighted, she cursed him, vowing that he would 
^ aV r ' re turn to Lanka again. Rama shot several of his miraculous arrows at 
na but found that for every head that was destroyed another nine 
• aVa diately sprouted up. Rama had once been given a terrible Brahma- 
mme on by the sage Agastya, and this weapon he now brought out to deal 
W 'th his dread opponent, and as he appeared Rama hurled the weapon at the 
V mon king The fiery missile cleaved the heart of Ravana, who fell with a 
•rfitv crash across the battlefield. The rakshasa hosts broke in flight and 
Rama entered the enemy city in triumph and rescued Sita. He restored order 
fnd Deace and proclaimed Vibhishana king of Lanka. 

R^na then started on his journey home. He stopped at the island now 
railed RameSvaram* after him, and performed a ceremony of expiation for 
of having slain Ravana who was a brahmin. Then in order to prevent 
any^rtheTInvasion of Lanka he destroyed the famous bridge with a few 
shots from his bow, at a place called Dhanushkoti, bow-notch . 

de -as 

returned to Ayodhya, an Ayodhya, known as Rdma-rdjya, is looked 

SXSStaS ol '(X peace and P-perity, and is proverbial for a 

head when he overheard a wa^eman usmg^ insinuation Rama 

his adulterous wife ( see Sita). Unable t stayed at the 

£* to twin sons. Lava and 

K Friteen years later Rama P erfoI ™£ * by two^outefrom the hermitage 
which the wandering horse was captured Y defea ted. Rama came in 

in the forest, and Lakshmaiia and n he recognized his own likeness 
person to look into this strange o persuaded her to return 

in the two boys. He became ^f^ectoed her innocence and then 
to Ayodhya. On her return she raceme^ d the earth opened up 

asked her mother Earth to receive her back, wne I 

and swallowed her. pn J ure life without his wife, the grieving 

Filled with remorse and unable to en toana had tried to save him 

king resolved to follow her. ^ ^ ^ Disconsolate 

from the fate of Time andhad_already J ^ ^ La k s h m ana had done 

and lonely, Rama walked into Brahma he entered into the gl°p[ 

before him. and, haded by the vo^of Brahma^ ^ Hs ^ the 

Vishnu. There, it is said, he sits with bita, as 

two remain united forever. universal in India. His standard ol 

The worship of Rama is practically mythology, is, in spite of a 

conduct as compared with maa £ was <the husband of a sing® 

few blemishes, worthy of app ' pjj worship never degener 

was devoted, affectionate, and brave, n 
impurity and licentiousness. 
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R3ma was also called Raghava, of the line of Raghu; Raghupati, chief of 
the race of Raghu; Ramachandra; and also Kapiprabhu. 


I Banerji, D. K. The Life and Adventures of Rama, 19x9. 

II. Sarma, D. S. The Prince of Ayodhya, Madras, 1946. 

III. Tripati, R. S. Rama the God-Man, 1922. 


p&MATTR T gHTJ A (1836-1886) sectarian name of Gadadhar ChattopadhySya, 
a brahmin of Bengal who was said to have been miraculously conceived, and 
whose life story in other respects teems with marvels. In his youth he served 
as a pujari (temple-priest) in a Kali temple at Dakshineivar, ndar Calcutta, 
where his elder brother was chief priest. 

T.ilfft Chaitanya* he was very delicately balanced emotionally, and was 
prone to mystic trances and ecstatic raptures from his seventh year. He 
was also subject to attacks of ‘falling sickness' i.e. epilepsy, with coma and 
bodily rigidity. His moods alternated between wild exhilaration and profound 
depression, and twice during the latter periods he attempted suicide. In the 
hope of improving his health his mother arranged for him to be married. He 
was twenty-five years old when he married a girl of five, but the couple did 
not live together. He went back to his temple, she to her father’s house. 

For Ramakrishna the two great obstacles to saihana or achievement were 
lust and gold. To the end of his life he never had sexual relations with his 
wife, and regarded her, as he did all women, as a mother and an embodiment 
of Kali. He never handled money, and the tQuch of gold, even ,during sleep, 
would .cause convulsions and give him physical pain. In later days he could 
touch no metal, not even iron. He spoke of caste distinctions and concepts of 
social status as great evils, and in order to rid himself of caste pride and 
destroy any vestige of prejudice that might remain in him as a brahmin, he 
did the duties of a scavenger and cleaned the temple latrines. He also ate the 
leaving of beggars and outcastes. 

He would meditate for long hours before the Kali idol, and came to look 

vmtHK? mother and mother o{ the universe. He imagined that the 
idol lived, breathed and heard and understood him. He would sing hymns, 

W t® m he lost all consciousness of the outer world. Often he 
lo j 0 w ^Pf, hls * erven t desire for a vision of the goddess and his behaviour 
“!f y t0 heheve that he was a madman and a fool. One day while he was 
revealed ^ ded for hi s devotion. The goddess Kali, he believed, 

SDirit’ Vmm 44, ° to * ace ' a ^ n ^^ ess i infinite, effulgent ocean of 

S * ht . of her « the mere mention of her 

duties and so w v r °T- * nto a . trance. He began to neglect his temple 
twelve vears hp d He retired to a neighbouring wood where for 

yogic practices and p to tantrik sddhanas (magical techniques) and 

methods were so dangerous that they could cause 
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, ,„ p t0 sink into moral degradation, ‘but the infinite grace of the 

iihScarried me through unscathed', 
sh rtlv after an itinerant monk named Totapuri gave him instruction in 
.. Vedanta, and initiated him as a sanny&sin, giving him the new 
adVal of Ramakrishna, to which in later years his disciples added the title 
^fTmaharnsa ‘supremely holy’. He is said to have attained samadhi at the 
fiSt attempt, and to have remained in that state for three days. 

+1 ip <?aint’s biography is a supernatural romance and i 



draw the line between realitv and delusion. He claimed to nave naa visions 
°t 0 „lv ofKSl. vui of Siva, Rama and Krishna, In order to induce a vision 
ie put himself in the place of the monkey general touimimand 
-- P j rlimbed trees iumping from branch, to branch (VIII, 

as* of thirty-jve. after hebad 

P- 33 ); n androgynous* habits, wearing women’s clothes and imapnmg him 
taken to androgynous n , were on6| he tried the expen- 

self to be Radha. Convmce ? -oyith this in view he underwent 

men t of inducing a vision “anunad.and adopted the 

reUgious discipline imer a ^ Q f a Mussulman, and soon had a 

dress, manner of life and religi - s coun t e nance who was pre¬ 
vision of a man with a long beard and seno rea d the Bible 

sumably Muhammad. In like manner he ^ ^ and 

with a friend, meditated on pictures ox t0 bim , "This is the 

vouchsafed a vision of Jesns, dunng wh ^ redempt ion of mankind’. 
Christ who poured out his heart s bl < As one a nd the same 

His conclusion was that ah. rehgi „ . tyles 0 f cooking, so God 

fish may be made to taste differently by { ferred the < Hindu 

may be enjoyed differently by his ^ religion, interpreting his 

style’, found particular ^factonm thereafter mthm 

experiences in the context of HmJ«‘ everything and would 

theHindufold.E^enftallyapanth«srihes^ d ^ remauung 

occasions he treated his wife as a goddess an 

thirty^ r "HeK^ag 

K who suggested that the f^fSSed that he had no c oto 
invariably wore only a lorn canceBed the engagement. Th 

and Tagore, impatient with sudh him to the worid at 

saint also met Keshab Onmdra Seujgm,^ ^tta beat a prihtota 
large. The result was that ^VSples. Chief of his disciples was Vivek^ 

doorstep and many becam<5,.„ threw Itoaklishna into one of hi 

handa* whose verypresenceoften tow « r Eng]ishj md had an 

1 ^’ 

enshrined much of the ancient wisaom 
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__ . ., ^ the gastras and philosophies teach about God, whereas the 
He held th - nant nee d i s God-realization and God-experience. 

P? mary JShe^ed through knowledge, but only through intuition, love, 
This cannot b g re iirions are different paths to the same God. For 

itween mon*m and duaUsm Wean the 
him there ws n -agonal man, and he worshipped God in any 

unpersonal Brahma and ‘ W (aU ufe is God), be said. To the 

fonn : s r£iSee?’ he replied, men the J shall cease to be’. 
qU S b L Wer to the ddda (divine command) which conveyed to him the 
H , e U + Sed * hZI of theHigher Will. He believed that we should not waste 
SSaPS iSStk but experience God by reason Often 
•stoan Jfits of God-consciousness came upon him , during which he claimed 
tfS 'etemallv free’, and declared that he was the incarnation of God 
himself in fact the same soul that had been bom as Rama, Krishna Buddha 
and Christ (II, p. 57). Many miracles of prophesy, clairvoyance and healing 

were attributed to him. „ TT * , 

At the age of fifty Ramakrishna developed a throat cancer. He was taken 

to Calcutta where he was attended by the best physicians. But little could be 
done for him. Towards the end he sank into a state of coma from which he 

never revived. . , , . . , 

Ramakrishna's wife, Sarada-devi (1855-1920) came to be known as a saint 

in her own right. She was referred to as the Holy Mother, the living embodi¬ 
ment of Mahamaya and the Great Mother; as the goddess Sarasvatl, and 
Kali herself, and she is still worshipped as such by Ramakrishna's followers. 
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III. Madhavananda, Swami. (Ed.) Life of Sri Ramakrishna, Almora, 1925. 
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V, Nikhilananda, Swami. The Gospel of Sri Ramakrishna, New York, 1942. 
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RAmANANDA (? 1360-1470?), a Vaishnava sannyasin, bom in Allahabad, 
was the onetime leader of Ramanuja's sect, and fifth in succession after 
Ramanuja. He spent many years in travelling all over India, preaching the 
doctrine, and finally returned to the monastery. His fellow-monks decided 
that during his travels it must have been impossible for him to observe that 
privacy in his meals which is a strict rule of the Ramanuja sect, and accord¬ 
ingly allotted him a place apart to take his meals so that he might not con¬ 
taminate the others. His resentment at this affront cut so deep that he 
retired from the society altogether and founded a new sect. His followers are 
called Ramanandi. 

He taught at Banaras and Agra, always using the simple vernacular Hindi 
for his speeches and writings in order that his message might reach the masses. 
One of his hymns is included in the Guru Granth of the Sikhs. God, he de- 
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hould be worshipped by fervent devotion (bhakti) under the name of 
dared, s caJ1 gran t release from the evils of transmigration. He did 

Rama ’ demn idolatry and made no break with the Hindu pantheon, but 
no t con ^ the one g0(1) Rama, and his consort Sita. He emphasized 

P f nllitv of all men in the sight of.god, preached against caste, and admit- 
th ® uistes even the lowest, to his fold, declaring, ‘Whoever adores God, is 
? A own’ In other respects his teachings were very much like Ramanuja’s 
From him there went forth a great current of religious feeling which has not 

abated to this day disciples to help him in his mission. They 

(a) Sukha; (3) Narahari, a goldsmith; (4) Bhavan- 
M Sursura; (6) the wife of Sursura. These six confined their hctonto 
anda ' hie work among the poor. The remaining six were: (7) Raidas 
to humble , ° lher w o r ker; (8) Padmavati (fL 1435) regarded as a 

(fl. 1430) a 0 1460) the great Muslim-born reformer; (io) Dhanna 

saint; (9) ^ i e p- en d goes worshipped a stone with such 

(fl ' I 60 ’ tended 

devotion that it becam 5 barber, renowned m the 

Dhanna s cattle for him («0 Sena about Se na, as indeed about 

Maratha country. Many fantasta -. tote 1 f raja of Bhandogarh, 

most of these Vaishnava devotees .A^ the b^ber o ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ 
Sena was once so absorbed m disc ed the royal haircut in case Sena 

god Vishnu took the scissors an The r - ja waS s0 impressed that 

should accidentally snip initiated by him; (12) PIpa (A- * 4 6 5 ) a 

he became Sena s disciple mid d at such an inconvenient tune 

Rajput prince. Pipa first came ^ Raman would {all ^ a well, 

that the saint peevishly said he P mig ht be proved true that he 

So eager was Pipa that Ramananda s w g J rest rained by the 

promptly tried to throw admitted the prince to Ins 

other disciples. This pleased pipavati near Dvaraka. According o 

inner circle. ^Hubmiine domain of Krishna where he was 

popular myth be visited the submarine ^ wife was rescued by 

affectionately received by &a ^ h occas i on he tamed a fierce on 
none other than Rama himself. On ana£ 

with a mantra and converted the^beastt t woman saint Mirabm 

Later members of the Rammi^ec^we Nabhajl (<, 1625). 

(?i 45 o-x 5 47) and the Hindi poets Tulsid 

and Malukdas (i 574 - l682 h 
Books 

See under Vaishnavism. ^ ^ 

rAMAHTJJA (?l°r7-rl37?). Tumd J^^^omnear Madra ^ ) ^ r ^e 
famous Vmatwava^pontja ^ ^ studW at tol^' hisTather at an 
Pbd-P^^d'wt^raculously 

Empire 1 
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*ifc thsWed holy places of pUpimage m upper IncUa including 

H T-Mnl,™ Kashmir and Badnnath, and finally settled down in 
fa Si. InCwhere he did his life's work. It is said that h“ 
f'^SromSrirahgam to Madura to learn a mystic secret from the famed 
Alv£“ 6^u Yamunachirya. but to test him the guru made him return 
the mantra Ramanuja was compelled to perform the difficult journey 
mystery was disclosed to him, under a strict pledgi 

“’■ThJ riorv goes on that Ramanuja felt so keenly the injustice of keeping 
divine truths from the people that he one day ascended a tower of Conjee- 
veram and, risking the math of the brahmins and the threat of eternal 
damnation, communicated to the multitude of pilgrims.below, belonging to 
all castes and to no caste, the mystic words of the sacred Vedas. He declared 
that he was quite wiling to suffer eternal damnation if he could save thou- 

^He made many converts among Jains and Saivites, but was himself 
ordered by the Chola king to subscribe to Saivite doctrines. Three years, 
before this the king had put out the eyes of Ramanuja’s maternal uncle for 
refusing to accept Saivism, and fearing a similar fate Ramanuja fled to the 
Kanarese country where he converted a raja from Jainism by expelling an 
gyjj spirit that had taken possession of his daughter. On the death of his 
persecutor Ramanuja returned to Srirangam, where he spent the remainder 
of his days. There is no certainty about the date of his birth or his death. 
According to tradition he died at the age of one hundred and fifteen. 

Ramanuja mote commentaries on the Vedanta*, the Brahma-sutra, and 
the Bhagavadgitd. His Sribhashya, the great ‘commentary’ on the Vedan- 
tasutra is the classic text for Vaishnavas today. He made a profound study of 
the Tamil* Prabandham, and was greatly influenced by the Alvars. The school 
he established was in a way antagonistic to that of the philosopher Sankara*. 
Sankara was a Saivite and a man of intellect and reason; Ramanuja was a 
Vaishnavite and a man of intuition and faith. He wrote only in Sanskrit but 
the works of his followers are chiefly in Tamil. 

Ramanuja is said to have selected seventy-four disciples and missionaries 
to spread his. teachings. Like others before and after him he was deeply 
shocked at the licentiousness of the religion as practiced around him, the 
greed of the priests, and the ignorance of the people. Although he accepted 
caste divisions in a limited form, he admitted sudras and outcastes to his 
order; he encouraged female education and strove for the religious and 
social equality of men and women. With characteristic imagery he said that 
in religion a man should be like salt (the same within and without), like a 
fowl (able to pick out what is wholesome from the rubbish), and like a crane 
(watchful for his prey). He permitted the worship of idols as ‘auspicious 
bodies . The school he founded exerted a great influence on subsequent Hindu 
thought. A peculiarity of his sect is the scrupulous preparation and privacy of 
their meals, and the fact that they never allow any hair to grow on the upper 
lip. 
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Ram&nuja taught that the Supreme Deity, referred to variously as 
BrahmS, ISvara or Vishiju, existed before all worlds, and 3 the cause and 
creator of all things. He is eternally free from all imperfections, and apart 
from ISvara there is nothing. A spiritual principle is the basis of all nature, 
and this material world is achit, ‘unconscious’, but is not an illusion since it 
has reality as the ‘body’ of Brahma. The will of ISvara is supreme, and nature 
and human souls can at no time offer him resistance. This deity is full of 
love and pity for mankind, and on occasions has become incarnate in various 
forms for the salvation of men, the fullest and most perfect incarnation being 
that of Rama. 

The jlva or individual human soul is an amSa or fragment of, but not 
identical with, the Supreme. Although utterly dependent on the Supreme the 
soul has a separate identity, and when it is finally reunited with the Supreme 
it will retain its own individuality and consciousness. This doctrine, namely, 
that both the Supreme Being as well as the individual soul possess reality 
gave Ramanuja’s philosophy the name of viSishf-advaita, ‘qualified non¬ 
dualism’, and by giving the human soul a distinct, if subordinate identity, he 
is said to have ‘brought the soul back to Hindu philosophy’. 

Ramanuja taught that the individual soul is subject to ignorance and 
suffering, the latter being caused only partly by ignorance, but mainly by 
unbelief. The means of salvation (moksha) is not knowledge ( jnana ) but faith : 
(bhakti) or love of God. Ramanuja’s notions were closely allied to the Christian 
and some authorities think that they were conceived under Nestonan 
Christian influence. His own influence may be discerned in the works of 
Madhva, Vallabha, Chaitanya, Ramananda, Kablr, Nanak, and the reform 
' Brahmo movements. 
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rAmAYANA ‘the goings of Rama’, is one of the two great epics 
KAMAximft, me g 5 . . u ave been composed by the 

the other being the Mahabharata. It 1 , th Mahabharata by 

z. v rs-sis“s skims.» j . 

"SSS— .ISSSS5S3 

which is the oldest and purest, theB g ., between the other two. 
tampering; and the Bombay whic s “ 0 ne-third of the verses of each 
These recensions differ on many porn s, exists today is divided 

version being absent fromdhe other two ^^^Vstanzas or 
into seven books cafled kdnda, and the whole consists * 

96,000 lines. .0. 






, * ,ioc of the Ramaya^a are: (i) Bdla-kdtrfa, relating the 
The seven kSn^ of Raghu; (2) Ayodhyd-kdnfr, the incidents 

boyhood of Rtoa* “to Sita* daughter of Jamaica, and the 

at Ayodhyi; themar™* ‘ , forKt SK&on ’ i describing Rima’s life in the 
banishment; (3 ) Ara ^.,. ' J jji s brother Lakshmana, and the abduction ol 

forest with his ^.^^Manda, Rama's stay at Kishkindhy*. 
Stta by Ravana, (4) K /monkey) king; ( 5 ) Sundara-kan^a, ‘beautiful 
residence of Sugiiva.the v ( across the bridge construc- 

section', describes t ® yuddha-kdn 4 a, ‘battle section’, also called 

ted by the vanara hos . ( ) R5v ^ a * and his death; the recovery 
Lankd-kdrfa, descn ^d the coronation of Rama; (7) Uttara- 

of Sita; the return to Ay y?» of gita; t be birth of her two sons; 

Ss'SSroi them; reunion with Sita; Site’s death and translation 

to heaven. .. M cnw^ilation about the origin and import of 

.K^^orTtoSS teSTt Sdent Egypt Xg as a starting 
this epic. The more lancirm^ ^ and the Egyptian god Ra. 

point the similarities arrrinilture Rama a form of Indra, Hanuman 

Jacobi makes Sita a go esso ^ ^ ^ole an atmospheric allegory. 

«£c as describing the tat attempt of theAiycms to 
^ TV.dia The similarity between the basic story of the Rama- 

STMto-SJT- Sffi and the war that foUowed rnrd the 
ffi, led Weber and others to suggest Greek influence based on the legend 

^Si^roitical opinion holds that the story is of in¬ 
digenous origin, and existed in ballad form in more than one version. It was 
fet put into literary shape by Buddhists in a Prakrit tongue the whde 
composition probably consisting of 12,000 verses. Weber suggested that the 
epic was based on an ancient Buddhist legend of Prince Rama, who is _depic- 
ted as an ideal of Buddhist equanimity. One Jataka (the DaSaratha Jatarka) 
relates the story, with Rama and Sita as brother and sister. Wintenutz 
explains the extreme gentleness of Rama as indicative of ‘Buddhist under- 

currents’. . 

Whatever the origin of the slender plot it was taken over by the orthodox 
by the first or second century ad, rewritten in Sanskrit with many pious 
ilokas added and the epic given a brahminical tone throughout which was 
not characteristic of the original work. The episodical arrangement of the 
books preserves fragments of its original shape, but the number of books 
has been increased and much of the material changed under brahmin influence. 
Rama’s search for Sita is shown as a triumphal crusade of Aryan civilization; 
the mighty indigenous monarch Ravana is transformed into a monster; and 
Buddha branded as an atheist and a thief (V, p. 77). Of the seven books, the 
last book and parts of the first are interpolated. In these two books RSma is 
spoken of as divine, although in the genuine books (II to VI) he is a mortal 
hero. Evidence places the oldest part of the Ramayana before 35 ° B< ^ 
reference in the epic to the mingled hordes of Yavanas (Greeks) and Sakas 
(Scythians) suggests that it received accretions in the Graeco-Scythian period, 
and it may haye acquired its final shape by about ad 250. 
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oAMESVARAM (or Rame 4 a), an island thirty-one miles long and seven 
-^leTwide between India and Ceylon. The town of RameSvaram was said to 
have been founded by Rama himself, while he was preparing for his invasion 
■\ T aAka (Ceylon). After his successful return to RameSvaram. Rama wished 
to purify himself for the slaying of Ravana and his hosts. He sent Hanuman to 
Banaras to bring him a linga to worship. Hanuman was delayed soSita 
fSned a linga out of sand which Rama set up and worshipped. When 
Hanuman returned with the sacred Sivalinga he was very pained to see that 
a £tea had already been installed. To console him Rama asked Hanuman to 
uf,™ and throw awav the first linga and set up the one he had brought. 
Hanuman using all his superhuman strength was unable to shift the linga 
Ll thereby understood that it too was a divine lrnga: The second hnga w 

installed beside the first and both were 'TI^Kcrosanctity by Hindus. 

the island. The present Pandya te p subsequently enlarged and 

supposedly founded by Rama himself, J= - tke Dravidian style. It 
embellished by the rajas of Ranmad mid f ^eeUong.^d has a gateway 
stands in an enclosure 650 feetbroad and oof 40 feet long are 

100 feet high. It is massively buil P * 700 f ee t long. Columns 

used in doorways and ceilings. The co leads up to it; in the interior 

surround the temple and an avenue Action, the total 

there are long perspectives of c ^aded hall ry ^ ^ columns 

length of the colonnades bong war^ maintaine d by the revenue 
in all. The temple is attended y ' * . have been placed here by 

of seventy-two villages. The ! ^ rou ght from the Ganges, which 

Rama is washed daily with water p y 

is afterwards sold to pilgrims- r al constructed a mosque on the 

In ad 13x1 Malik Kafur the Mushm gwe al ^ R5me $ vara m are 

sacred soil of the island. Among P ^ Abel, which are looked after 
two long tombs said to be those ofCain and a 
by the Muslim inhabitants of the place. 


Boohs 

See under Piudyas and Architecture 


sec unacr , 

e ii. a western Deccan, with capital 

RASHTRAKtfJA (750-973). adyn^ty°m claimeddescent from 

at M3nyakhe{a (modem Malkhed m Hyderaoa ^ 




. .. t c a tvaki a kinsman of Krishna. Originally a class of Dravi- 

theYadavachiefSaty^a,^ ^ dassed mth the Telugu Reddi, 
dian agncultunsts ey since they used'the Kannada tongue, and 

sometimes given a Kaxrn of the Marathas. 

sometimestreatedas R ? sh f rakQta famiUes ruled in the Deccan from the 
A number of mm ^ ^ the S atara region. Another ruled in the 

fifth century ad. On overji small principality with capital at 

fet toB of to Be* This brLh had once been vassals 

A f^ P Sl£as* mill Dantidurga ( 733 - 755 ) to™ oft * h _ e Chalukya 
of the Chaluk y^,’. i d ndence and founded the Rashtrakuta dynasty, 
allegiance, he^ri^ered the whole of Maharashtra and 

In to course of he he co ctalukyas. It is thought 

“Thfe Zfhe TO M^sibk for the excavation of the Elephanta* Caves. 

by his uncle Krishna I (757-783) who is brat known to 
prStrto for having patronized the construction of the famous KarlasanStha 
SStornle at EBora*. During the remainder of the aghth century the 
ccmqueror Dhruva (783^9°) W *>" °< 

ceaseless three-cornered struggle for supremacy with the Gurjara i ratiharas 

in the north, and the Palas of Bengal in the east. , 

The long rule of Amoghavarsha I (815-877), a poet-scholar and patron of 
Jainism, saw a further expansion and consolidation of the kingdom. The 
Rashtrakutas were on good terms with the Arabs of Smd, and contemporary 
Muslim records speak of the Rashtrakuta king as one of the four great mon- 
archs of the world, the other three being the Caliph of Baghdad, the emperor 
of China, and the emperor of Byzantium. _ 

Under Amoghavarsha’s successors the Rashtrakutas ruled over Malwa 
in the north, exacted tribute from the Pallavas of Kanchi in the south, 
installed a scion of the Rashtrakuta rOyal line as viceroy in Gujarat, obtained 
the submission of the Palas of Bengal, defeated the Pratihara king, and in 
ad 916 temporarily occupied the capital city of Kanauj. 

The kingdom was brought to an end by the intrigues of ministers and the 
protracted wars against the Chalukyas. The last king was finally defeated, 
and his nephew who would have succeeded him turned a Jain monk and died 
. of voluntary starvation, thus extinguishing the illustrious Rashtrakuta line. 
In 973 the dynasty was succeeded by the re-established Chalukya kings. 


Books 

I. Altekar, A. The Rashtrakutas and Their Times , Poona, 1934. 
II. Majumdar, R. C. Ancient India , Banaras, 1952. 


HAVANA, son of ViSravas, was the mightiest and most formidable of 
rakshasa kings, in a campaign against his half-brother, Kubera, god of 
wealth, Ravana defeated him, captured his aerial chariot Pushpaka, and 
usurped his kingdom of LankSL. He proceeded to embellish the new capital 
with many watch-towers, f6rts, beautiful buildings, public gardens an 
palaces, and its citizens showed every evidence of wealth, prosperity and 
happiness. 

; 
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R5Lvana, a brahmin on his father’s side, and grandson of the progenitor 
rishi Pulastya, was learned in Vedic ritual, and was in fact so proficient in 
his knowledge of the sacred books that a certain reclassification of the. 7 '', 
Yajur-vedic texts has been attributed to him. He was deeply devoted to rf // 
Brahma and his austerities were of such a high order that they shook the\_^/ 
foundations of the three worlds. Because of this Brahma granted him the 
boon of invulnerability, so that neither gods nor demons could slay him. He 
conquered the celestial realms and brought all the gods in chains to Lanka 
where for a time they served him: Indra became his garland-maker, Agni his 
cook, Brahma his herald, Vishnu his chamberlain, Siva his barber, Vayu his 
sweeper, Yama his washerman, Varuna his water-carrier, and Kubera his 

^According to a Vaishnavite version the gods appealed to Vishnu for 
protection against Ravana’s growing power. Vishnu declared that although 
neither gods nor demons could destroy him, he would be slain because of a 
woman, by a god-man aided by monkeys, bears and birds. He advised the 
cods to descend to earth and beget sons on female animals, especially 
monkeys, while he himself would incarnate as Rama and slay Ravana. 

A Saivite version relates that on a, mountain side one day Ravana met the 
terrible dwarf NandlSa (or NandiSvara), a menacing aspect of J* v ^T“ 
barred his way and refused to allow him to pass, because Siva hnnsdi was 
sporting with Parvati on the summit. In a rage RSvana encircled the moun- 
StavrifhMs arms and lilted it up by the roots, but Siva preyed the monntam 
SX place with his great toe and held fast the 
demon uttered an earth-shaking cry of pan. and i'*“ fr0ra t ^ us J^ ( yeM 4 
that he received his name. RSvana.propitiatedSiva for a tho®»nuy ^ 

with lamentations and hymns until Siva atRSvana and 
he had mocked at NandiSa’s monkey face, the god decreed tfta 

his race would he destroyed by mon key os s. shape he ^ose. 

Ravana had supernatural powers an called DaSanana 

He is described as possessed of ten headsen« m 
(i daia-dnanA , ‘ten-faced), symbolic o stature and fierce visage. 

suggesting his prowess, g { lon g |nd fierce battles with gods and 

His muscular frame bore the scars ot long 

demons. , . . ,, w hich were forfeited. The first 

Siva once granted him three_ wis » ^ Ngradaj the mischief-loving 

wish, for immortality, was lost wh th promised ^ an impossible 

sage, taunted him saying that t y Havana went to Siva to 

thing; provoked at what heregare meditations and the gift was 

demlnd an explanation: ‘“.^‘^he ^dd«s Umi. he bhnself 

withdrawn. The second wish, f ^ad become an aged hag. 

rejected because he was given the itawm that she * placed 0n the 

The third wish was for the atmu-Unga, winch hemaa ^ ^ & place 
ground to answer the call of nature, and it sank in 

called Gokarna {see linga). had man y other wives, and an 

Ravana’s chief wife was Mandodari but forest he saw and 

. uncontrolled passion «“^uKnSadhvajasonofBtihaspati. 

desired the fair Vedavati, daughter of the nsm 





This maiden had ^ e ^ tya Bng had even killed her father but aS 
gandharvas and dattyas- ^ be rself as a bride for Vishnu. Ravana now 
refused to wed, ha ^ g b that he was superior to Vishnu; but when he 

attempted to woo her | in a fury of indignation cut off her hair and 

gently touched her hau^ ^ be rebom ^ his 

in his presence leapt in | who W as the cause of his death. 

tion. Sh ®. wast f be ^ upiscenC e was insatiable. From the serpent kingdom 
But Ravapa s c P t ^ e Naga Vasuki. He seduced his own 

of Bhogavati he bore away H trespassed on Indra's heaven 

brother’s wife, the f ara *^^^, and was cursed by Brahma 
where he iavished the Havana’s next exploit was 

to die a hideous dea b M about the fulfilment of the curse. 

RStaa was of long standing. A legend 

~ ffana J 

tamLw IdTorAyodhya refused to submit to him whereupon Ravana 
SSta o« L chariot id placing his heel on his neck crushed hun under- 
foS AnSiya’s dying words were that he was defeated not by Ravaoa but 
by fate, and that one of his descendant’s would yet destroy him. This des¬ 
cendant of Anaranva’s was the epic hero Rama. 

All these curses'Ld predictions began to see fulfilment soon after Ravapa 
abducted Sita. He came to know of the beauty of Sita through his sister, the 
ogress Surpanakha* whose glowing descnptions inflamed tus desire. With h 
aid of his minister Mancha he kidnapped Sita and bore her off to Lanka. It 

isnoteworthy that throughout the period of her captivity, he madeno attempt 
to violate her, and his treatment of her was chivalrous and considerate. 

Rama was finally able to track Sita’s seducer to his island capital, mid 
made preparations to cross over for a final encounter. Ravana summoned a 
council of war and he and his son Meghanada agreed on a plan of action. 
Ravana’s brother Vibhishana (see Pulastya) opposed their schemes, insisting 
that the violation of another man’s wife was sinful, and that the war they 
were contemplating was an unrighteous one. Vibhishana was banished an 
immediately crossed the channel to join forces with Rama, while Ravana 
enlisted the help of another brother Kumbhakarna*. 

In terrible battle that followed between the demon and the monkey 
hosts, Rama finding that he was being beaten back by Ravana, took ■ as a 
last resource the dread weapon brahmastra, laid it on his bow and with a 
Vedic mantra sent it forth. The missile struck Ravapa’s body with the noise 
of a thunderclap and the mighty rakshasa fell from his chariot. The entire 
living world shuddered, the earth quaked and the sky became dark. As the 
rakshasa king lay dying Rama came to him and begged him to enlighten 
him on the science of statecraft. After his death Ravana’s body was burne 
with full brahminical rites. 

At least one caste in South India does not believe the traditional account 
of the victory of Rama, but holds that Rama was actually defeated. They 
periodically celebrate what they regard as the authentic if unrecorded victory 
. of the demon king. 





Meghanfida, 'cloud-roar’, was the son of Ravana and Mandodari. For his 
austerities he was granted the power of invisibility by Siva. He accompanied 
his father during the conquest of the celestial regions, and fought with such 
valour that the heavenly hosts retreated at the sight of him. The-gods 
appealed to Indra who came to deal with Meghanada himself, but the latter 
overcame Indra, bound him and took him captive to Lanka. The deities with 
Brahma at their head proceeded to Lanka to obtain the release of Indra. 
Meghanada agreed only on condition that he be granted the gift of im¬ 
mortality. Brahma bestowed on him the title of Indraft, 'Indra’s vanquisher’, * 
with the promise that he (meaning his name) would live as long as mankind 
existed. Meghanada, now Indrajit, released Indra believing that he had 
indeed been made immortal. In the struggle between Rama and Ravapa, 
Indrajit caused much damage to Rama’s ranks. While he was engaged in a 
sacrifice one day he was slain and decapitated by Rama’s brother-Lakshmana. 


Books 

See under Ramayana and Mythology. 

RECITING. The memorizing of sacred, especiaUy Vedic texts by ‘recitation’ 

aloud is called pdtha- In the study of the Vedaa a spe ? ial tech * ique wa ! 
evolved in order to ensure that the text was handed down m a pure form, and 
the sacred scriptures conserved in their original, without change. This verbal 
accuracy was secured by following the methods of patha. 

^original text as composed is first recited in the form called mMa- 
-hatha ‘text-reading’ or ordinary recitation, governed by the rjdes of metre 
ffrh^n to which the words coalesce according to the roles orf writs ■ 

and uncompounded form, in the arama-p * • ^ Thus if a b c d 
the pada-patha is pronounced twice m a certai ° , b d ’ etc Int he 
represent the four words of a text, if would be repeated ab, be, cd. etc. in tne 

jata-pdiha, ‘w°vemrecital\ the words are a ’ bc> c ba, aba; be, 

S££ S"he e com^ehens.h,e sentences were also part of ^e P*ha 

These methods of ensuring the nnmutable ^. r! ^ m ^ i 0 ^ lready su fiercd 
writings were actually ”*££**££ of A* •** 

considerable change. But from th , ; n V erv nearly the same form 

niques the texts were said to t irotriya or memorizers, such as the 

as when first taught. There were P krama method, or the padaka who 
kramaka who learnt the text y Th e p ^ha system continues to 

memorized it by the pada metho disciplines, and it has been stated 

be taught in India with all the tradition P still be able to 

that Hall the copies of the Vedas ware memories of , he 

recover them whole, oncorropted and mtact from 

Srotriya. 293 







Boohs 

See under §8khi. 

_ ,„- wrs and mantras*, known as japa, ‘muttering’, is widely 

BBPEr 7^1°/S that the powers inherent in them are thereby increased 
practiced, in the Deuei * the mon osyllabic ones are meant primarily 

-The shorter mgitm, ^Jgless a formula might appear to be, enlighten- 
for ^Pe“ ^7te continued iteration, and power will succeed enlighten- 
2 * repeated often enough. Japa is an essential element in 

many occult rituals. promises if such and such a mantra is 

Tte sacred } ^ dhdra „ a (concentration) 

repeated, slowly'andRepeated 100,000 times a man will 
a certain numb*,°‘ • if 200^000 times all persons, men and 

"JRJ.1£33£« 300..000 toes all the deities o, 
be brought under his dominion; if 1,800,000 times he can be 
SSdtatoe groufd. travel over the universe and see the pores of the 

’’Frequently a mild, 'rosary’, is used ior keeping count of the repetitions. 
ThVSilS may be held in the hand but can also be worn around the neck or 
uLd around the urrist or elbow. The beads are moved each t.me the mantra 
is uttered, or alter ten or a hundred repetitions. The right type of rosanes.it 
is believed, have the property of keeping count of, and remembering the 
number of repetitions, hence they are referred to as smaram, rememberer. 

Several varieties of rosary are used. Saivites make a mala of the seeds of 
the rudraksha berry consisting of 12, 18, 28, 32, 64, 84, 108 or more seeds 
Vaishiiavites use other seeds, or the flat coin-shaped shell of the fossil 
nummulite. Other stones and fossils, such as those resembling grams of 
millet or rice are also used. Saktas count on their finger-j oints or use dead men s 
teeth. 


Books 

I. Manik, S. N. The Secret of Mantra Recital, 1911. 

II. Sivananda, Svami. Japa Yoga: A Treatise on Manlrasastra, I 95 2 * 

JjtlG-VEDA, the most important of the four Vedas*, and regarded as the 
Veda, since the Yajur and Sama Vedas are merely different arrangements of 
the Rig-vedic hymns for ritual purposes, while the Atharva-veda is an 
altogether later addition to the Vedic list. In all probability the Rig-veda was 
composed some time between 1500 bc and 900 bc and had a fixed text from 
about 300 B c. Some scholars date the Rig-veda earlier; Max Muller put the date 
at 1200 bc, Keith at 1400, Pargiter at 1500, Weber at 2000 bc. H. Jacobi 
after examining the Indian calendrical system and the position of certain 
stars and constellations as described in the old texts, placed its composition 
at 4000 bc. B. G. Tilak, also on astronomical evidence, placed it at 50°® 
There are points of similarity between the hymns of the Rig-veda and those 
of the A vesta, and some of the Rig-vedic legends show a resemblance to the 
great Yashts of the Avesta. The latter, it is to be remembered, were composed 
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. rp the Rig-veda. Some authorities claim that Book VI of this Veda was 
nosed before the Aryan tubes entered India. But generally the language 
C °X Rig-vedic hymns shows a good deal of borrowing from the Prakrit 
0i aces It is difficult to distinguish the Indo-European from the purely 
lan J^n portions, and the Hindus themselves have long lost the tradition of 
•"true origins. Substantial parts of it were composed by Sudras, outcastes, 

j pygji woinsn* 

The Rig-veda is a collection of miscellaneous fragments of old legends, 

^ and hymns, some of them of great beauty, put together comparatively 
° t Twenty-one recensions of the Rig-veda, representing the rituals of 
Irff nt schools and even different families, are known to tradition. The 
rkrana-vyUha (Exposition of Schools), a supplementary work of the sOtra 
• d mentions five Sdkhds* or branches of the Rig-veda, representing the 
P en , • f erhools based on the different recensions. These were (i) iheSakala, 
STonlv recension that has been preserved, (2) Vdshkala (or Bdshkala), which 
• rnnrated some additional hymns, named after a non-Aryan teacher, (3) 
/Sva«a which recognized as canonical the group of eleven Vdlakhdya 
(4) SdUhayana ,which also recognised the FdWWfya but not aUthe 
hymns, w MdndUkeya ; the recension recognized by this school is 

of some of these recensions (e.g. the Vdshkala) have 

" ot into the present mandalas, but all the remainder are lost or 

been insertedi thp ■ prob ably not closed till about 500 

B?"prS text fixel about 3 o? bc. The special hierophants of 

“S called m**. ’circles'. -•£ 

eight parte called ashfaka, ’octavra’ ^h^^L-ata. 

books are subdivided , into adhyaya 0 P ’ f ac tuaJly 10x7 original 
‘sections’, containing a «oU .«*»*«£ 

hymns plus the 11 apocryphal Valakhilya hymns, ^ ^^paiaox 
eighth mandala), 2006 vargas or classes, ,4 7 • ti—pg^ghable’ syllables, 
words, and into many thousands of ^ sh f; ra man( L as composed of hymns 
The Rig-veda thus consists of ten b^sorm^ j^gurya, Dyaus, 
and psalms of praise to the gods, am° S . . Maruts Rudra, Yama and 

Adit? Varuna, Ushas, the Alvins Ppthm.theM^. K ^ ^ 

Soma. There are also a number of rna&ic m yths and legends. In 

social customs, ethical questions, riddles, * ^ stereotyped 

the opinion of Prof. B. K. Ghosh, it con ,. hear t there is not much to be 
hymnology, but ‘of natural outpourings 0 prayers are not so much for 

found in the Rig-veda' (VII, p. 226). The pn wine and women, 

spiritual enlightenment as for victory, po » ’ se jg s k sordid aims ( . 

and according to Bhandarkar, ‘are satura 

P Mandala I is an 'eclectic ceremonial liturgy, pshis, although 

of the ancient priests’. TraditionaBy “ ^authors, and dntonct 

sometimes the same hymns occur un e iyr os t of the hymns are P 
fragments are put together as a single pie • bQok deludes one x^hLfcal 
invocations to fire, water, the sky, etc. T gg the earliest metap ysi 

long hymn known as the asyavdntiya, whi P° 295 




rm? From the eartn are Dreauu cum uiuuu, uic ooui r 

Mandates II to VII, the 'Family Books’, are credited to rishis of various 


important families such as Bhpgu, ViSvaimtra Gntsamada, Aftgiras 
Vasishtha, Atri, Vamadeva, Bharadvaja. Book VI contams the poetry of 
the period before the tribes entered the Indian subcontinent. 

Matfdala VIII, a book of miscellaneous and supplementary hymns, mostly 
by members of the Kanva family. Following verse 48 of this mandala, eleven 
hymns of an apocryphal character were later interpolated. These khila 
(apocrypha) are called the Valakhilya, after the children of the rishi Kratu. 

Masala IX, a unique book inasmuch as it is almost exclusively devoted 
to a single deity, Soma. Its arrangement is also peculiar, as the first 60 hymns 
are set up in the order of diminishing length; the remainder, however, show no 
signs of order. 

Mandate X, differs from the other nine in subject and language. Linguis¬ 
tically this tenth book belongs to a later period than the rest 1 , and in many 
respects forms a transition to the other Vedas. Many of the hymns are highly 
philosophical, some sacerdotal and legendary, others divinatory or designed 
for magical purposes, including charms for averting miscarriage, curing 
consumption, securing the destruction of a rival, and so on. About a dozen 
hymns contain dialogues foreshadowing the dramatic and epic poetry of 
later times. There are prayers to the greater and lesser gods, to cows, rivers, 
dice and rain. The Purusha Sukta, which makes an allusion to the distinctions 
of caste, is found in this mandala, and so also is the famous hymn of creation, 
commencing with the words, ‘In the beginning there was neither nought nor 
aught’. Also included in this Book is the hymn on the burning of a corpse 
which starts, ‘Let the eye repair to the sun, the breath to the wind. Go thou 
to heaven or to earth according to thy merit’. 

An interesting feature of the Rig-veda is what is known as the samvada 
(conversation) hymns, about twenty in number, scattered through the 
various books. They have no specific ritualistic application and were either 
treated as ballads, or as ceremonial dramas. Many authorities trace the origin 
of the Indian drama to the samvada hymns. 

Another set of hymns, the so-called danastuti (gift-praising), are panegyrics 
commemorating the generosity of kings and other wealthy patrons towards 
the priests employed by them and describing the amount and nature of the 
gifts. Of late date, the danastuti hymns possess some literary merit, and are 
important since they furnish historical data about the families and genealogies 
of the composers, their patrons, and the Vedic tribes. In these hymns are to 
be traced the beginnings of the future epic narratives in praise of princes and 
heroes of battle. 
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RISHABHA, the first Jain tirthankara* or saint of the present cosmic cycle, 

' ho lived for eight and a half million years. In his epoch husbands and wives 
W re bom together as twins, had sixty-four ribs each and were five hundred 
oles or two miles tall, and Rishabha himself was of like stature. The word 
V'shabha means ‘bull’, hence some scholars discern a connection with the 
bull-worship of Mohenjodaro. According to tradition Rishabha bestowed on 
his daughter Brahmi a knowledge of the eighteen chief scripts, one of which, 
named after her, became the origin of Sanskrit. 

Rishabha is also known as Adinatha, ‘first lord’, a great kmg and the son 
nf Nabhi and Meru, and father of a hundred sons, who renounced his kingdom 
in favour of his eldest son Bharata to take up the life oifan ascetic. A; 
brother of Bharata was another renowned jma (saint) named Bahubali or 
Gomata. He is known more elaborately as GomateSvara and is remembered 
through the centuries because of his colossal image at Srayapa-belgoja 
Sola of the Jains) in Mysore. This had been a famous place of Jam 
(Belgola J . ' r : n pontiff Bhadrabahu accompanied by the 

- monks BhadrabBru died at 

Sravana-beigola and the spot acquired gnat^spndualsanctity^ 

asana). He ^entirely nudean and weepers entwining themselves 

are shown rising on either sideof his feet^ A temple built at 

around his legs and arms, while im fnterrupted worship of the saint, 

the feet of the statue maintains the munterruptea j ^ Jains 

Every fifteen years the statue s ea scaffolding is erected and on 

flock to the shrine to witness the pour potfuls of milk 

this the priests and their helpers tate sLt’s head. As 


Books 

See under Jainism. 

3ISHI, sage. The origin of the term 1S . rfshis flowed all about 

from a word meaning ‘flow , because possessed irresistible power, 

them; or from a word meaning push , since they p ^ 






Some derive it from ras, 'yell', perhaps a pointer to a long-forgotten shanianis 
tic age. In Sanskrit literature the term is applied to a sage, patriarch, celest£ 
poet, wizard and mage, and in general a rishi was an elder possessed of 

extraordinary power and wisdom. 

He lived in a forest or mountain retreat, either m solitude or with a small 
group consisting of members of his family and his disciples. His religi 0Us 
establishment was known as an dsrama. The larger aSramas comprised a 
shrine and its attached bathing-tank, the rishi s living quarters, kitchen 
store rooms, guest houses, cowsheds, gardens and orchards. 

Several kinds of rishis are distinguished, such as prajdpati, saptarishi, 
siddha, manu, natha, pitfi, and so on. These designations are sometimes used 
interchangeably, and a maharishi or ‘great rishi’ may be a prajapati, a 
saptarishi, or a brahmarishi. A brief definition of the chief rishi groups may 
be given: 

Prajapati, these are specifically the ten ‘mind-bom’ sons of Brahma, most 
of whom are included in the lists of the saptarishis or brahmarishis. 

Brahmarishi, the Brahma-created sages, also called dvija-rishis, ‘twice-born 
sages'. They are the reputed founders of the orthodox brahmin gotras. 
Brahmarishis figure prominently in the community* system of brahmin 
families. There is a great deal of inconsistency about them. They are variously 
and confusingly listed in the Brahmanas, Epics and Puranas, but the seven 
or eight traditional brahmarishis are generally named from among the follow¬ 
ing: Agastya, non-Aryan in name and appearances; Angiras, either Persian or 
Dravidian; Atri, tribal priest of outcaste races; Bharadvaja; Bhrigu, founder 
of the Bhargavas; Jamadagni; Kanva; Kaiyapa, non-Ary an progenitor of 
pre-Aryan tribes; Vasishtha; Marichi; Pulastya; Pulaha; Kratu; Gautama. 

Saptarishi, one of the ‘seven rishis’, also called riksha or chitra-sikhandin, 
‘having bright crests’. They are frequently identified with the heavenly 
bodies and arc said to represent the seven stars of the Great Bear. Their wives 
are identified with the stars of the Pleiades. Thus, KaSyapa is the Pole Star; so 
is Dhruva; Atri is one of the stars of the Great Bear; Arundhati, wife of the 
rishi Vasishtha, is the morning star; Visvamitra who created the Southern 
Cross, placed his proteg6 TriSanku among the stars of this constellation; 
Sukra was the planet Venus. The saptarishis generally named are Kaiyapa, 
Atri, Vasishtha, Visvamitra, Gotama, jamadagni, and Bharadvaja. 

Devarislii, ‘divine rishi’, one who has attained perfection on earth and has 
been exalted to a near-divine status. Rishis are never regarded as truly 
divine, however good or powerful they may be, and are therefore not wor¬ 
shipped. The yishi Markandeya was a devarishi. 

Maharishi, great sage’, or paramarishi, ‘supreme sage’, a term sometimes 
used to distinguish between the ordinary rishi and the exalted individuals of 
mythological renown. 

hearing sage’, the name given to the sages who intuitively 
heard the divine truths of the sruti or Vedas and then handed them down. 

e tit e is sometimes applied to the lesser rishis who ‘heard’ the great truths 
irom the maharishis. 

Rajarishi, royal rishis , exceptional kshattriya kings of great intellectual 
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capacity who were accorded rishi status. These prince-sages included Tanaka 
Bhangasvana, Dhruva, Gritsamada. 


Many rishis are bom in extraordinary circumstances, e.g. Aurva came 
from his mother’s thigh; Bharata was carried for three years in his mother’s 
womb; Vamadeva* emerged from his mother’s side. In origin the rishis 
came from diverse stock. Some were brahmins, like the brahmarishis; some 
kshattriyas like the rajarishis; many were of pre-Aryan, native origin such as 
Kratu and Pulaha. Pulaha married Kshama and became the father of three 
sons, Kardama (himself a maharishi), Arvarivat and Sahishiiu. Pulaha, 
though often included with the brahmarishis, was the ancestor of several 
outcaste tribes and is not regarded as having produced true brahmin stock. 
In later legends he was said to have been a fly in a temple of Siva, reborn as 
Pulaha. A number of other great rishis were of Indo-Persian origin, such as 
Atharvan and Angiras. 

Many rishis were authors of Vedic hymns and founders of Vedic schools. 
Valmlki composed the Ramayana and Vyasa the Mahabharata. Galava, 
Gritsamada, Kuiika, Mahldasa, Paraiara, Uddalaka, Vamadeva, Vasishtha, 
- Viivamitra, Yajnavalkya, Bharata, Satyakama, Sunahiephas, and a host of 
others were composers or amanuenses of Vedic psalms. 

A few rishis used their power for good, and their presence removed disease 
(see Svaphalka) or drought (see Rishyairmga). Some were associated with acts 
of creation, such as Viivamitra, Kaiyapa, Daksha, Pulastya. But as a rule 
the rishis were a thoroughly irascible lot and unrelenting in their vengeance. 
The rishi’s wrath is a favourite theme in Sanskrit literature (see Sakuntala). 
Some rishis were particularly notorious in this respect, like Utathya, Daksha, 
Narada, Bhrigu, Jamadagni, Raibhya, Paraiurama, and the great master- 


curser' Durvasas. .... • A 

The gods themselves kept away from the rishis in case they madverten y 
offended them. The fierce black-visaged rishi named Bhuti (hke the demon 
Taraka, slain by Karttikeya*), had so violent a temper that ah natrne 
trembled in his presence. In his hermitage the wind di n 
hard, the sun to shine too strong, the wind to raise any dust. Even the nver 

trembled when he approached to bathe. existence 

Manv were the great rishis who were shown at some time of their existence 

as undergoing the most awe-inspiring austerities, such as c au se dconstematKm 

in heaven, and made the gods hearken to them co^d^ e^Chyav^, 

Jaratkaru, Sukra, Matanga. To stop their epre a 1 " , , a rav j s hing 

the gods employed one almost infallible device; they . d ara( j van t 

apsL (nymph*) to distract and 

Kaijdu). Most of the sages succumbed to the temptation 

ing vega* resulted (sec Mankanaka and Vibhan.a 


Books 

See under Mythology. 

^ISHYAS^GA, 'deer-homed', a fishi ^ h ° se st °2 Vibh^idaka^ktS 
was the grandson of the sage Kaiyapa, and the son of VibtiaiiqiaK 







a model of continence, once beheld the apsard (nymph) UrvaSi while she was 
bathing in a stream and his seed fell from him. It was consumed by a gazelle 
wlmin due time bore the child ttshyaSnnga, so named because of a small 
lorn on his forehead. The place of his birth m Mysore was named after him 
Sringagiri or Sringeri, later the site of a monastery established by the philo¬ 
sopherSankara. The legend may hint at the true origin of this well-known 
sal who was in fact the son of Vibhapdaka by a non-Aryan woman named 
Mrigi ‘doe’. Brought up by his father in the forest, Rishyairihga saw no 
woman till he was on the threshold of manhood. 

Now a great drought occurred in the country of Anga and the ruler 
Lomapada (or Romapada) consulted his brahmin priests for a means of 
ending the calamity. They advised him to send for the young Rishyaiririga 
and marry him to Santa, daughter of Daiaratha, whom Lomapada had 
adopted as a child. They assured the king that such a measure would not fail 
to bring down the rain. 

The fair leader of the female embassy dispatched to the forest presented 
herself to RishyaSringa while his father was away from the hermitage. Never 
having seen a woman before the young man was captivated with his guest and 
later described ‘him’ to his father thus: 


‘He was a chaste youth, wearing tresses, and wonderfully perfumed. He had 
two globes beneath the neck which he said greatly oppressed him and at his 
suggestion I stroked and kissed them to relieve his distress. Although small 
waisted he had large rounded hips. He took me by the hair and set his mouth 
to mine and brought to my soul a shuddering delight. And when he pressed 
his body to mine my senses seemed as though they would leave me. He had a 
mollusc-like mouth near his pubic region which he explained was tom by an 
arrow, and at his suggestion I soothed him as he required. Now that he has 
gone my body bums within me.’ 


Thinking they were demons the father left the hermitage in search of 
them, and during his absence the female company returned and persuaded 
Rishyairiiiga to come to Anga. There he was wedded to the princess Santa 
and as the marriage was being consummated dark clouds gathered and rain 
fell in torrents on the thirsty land. 

It was this same half-caste rishi, Rishyasririga who performed the sacrifice 
for Daiaratha that brought about the birth of Rama. Among the children 
of Rishyasringa was Alambusha, a great rakshasa, who was slain by Ghatot- 
kacha on the second day of the battle of Kurukshetra*. 


Books 

See under Mythology. 


RITUAL CANON. The whole body of scriptures dealing with the religious 
ceremonial and practice of Hinduism is referred to by the term kalpa, ‘usage’, 
t is regarded as one of the Vedangas or auxiliary Vedic studies. As the 
Upamshads embody the speculative side, and the Brahmanas the dogmatic 
side of the Vedas, so the kalpas form the text of the ritual side. A sacred 
character was never attributed to the Kalpa-sutras (ritual texts), because they 
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were compiled merely to meet the practical needs of everyday life. The oldest 
of them go back to the time of the rise of Buddhism. The kalpas include the 
fraula-suiras and the smarta-sutras. 

The irauta-sutra are so called because they are based on the sruti, especially 
the Brahmanas. The texts deal with the ceremonials and rules for the 
application of mantras and brahminical observances in connection with 
Vedic sacrifice. They teach the laying of the three sacred fires, the new and 
full moon sacrifices, and the soma sacrifices. Their operations call for a 
number of professional priests and hierophants. Attached to the Srauta- 
sutras are the 3ulva-sutras ( see mathematics) which give rules and measure¬ 
ments for the construction of fire altars and sacrificial halls and enclosures. 

The smdrta-sutra are so called because they are founded on the smriti. 
When the observance of the ancient sacrifices prescribed in the Srauta-sutras 
began to decline, smarta worship based on the smriti or law books, gained 
ascendency. A smarta brahmin is generally a follower of Sankara, and 
strictly orthodox, but in ceremonial worship practices panchayatana puja 
[see God). The smarta-sutras include the following: {a) grihya-sulra, or rules 
relating to domestic rites and the samskdras* (sacraments), e.g. birth, 
investiture with the sacred thread, marriage, death. The grihya-sutras are the 
most fundamental of all the texts to the unity of Hindu society, as they 
determine the secular life of the Hindu householder or grihin, i.e. the keeper of 
the grihya or domestic fire. It is the observance of this canon of domestic 
ritual governing birth, marriage and death that makes the orthodox Hindu 
what he is. Elaborations of the grihya-sutra texts relating to the srdddha or 
funeral rites grew into a separate body of writings called the srdddha-kalpa ; (b) 
dharma-sutra, or rules relating to the samayachara, ‘conventional duties’, 
hence also called samaydchdrika-sutra. More commonly they are spoken of as 
dharma-sdslra, ‘law-codes’. This latter term is also used collectively for the 
whole body of customary rules and observances governing Hindu religious 
and social life. Where grihya-sutras have domestic importance, the dharma- 
sutras cover the wider relation of man and his fellows, and man and the state. 
They treat of the rules of caste, and of man in his socialeconoiruc and ^ igious 
relationships. They are primarily rules of practical life, inclu n g 
and religious laws that regulate Hindu society. The terms dba^a-sutra and 
dharma-sastra though used in a synonymous sense are som Kfarada 
guished, the former referring specifically to the works of Manu^arada, 
Vishnu and Yajnavalkya. The dharma-sutras are in P _ jV„ TTna _ s m ras< 
dharma-Sastras are metrical versions of previous y exis g 
These terms are also applied to the nibandha or co mmentanes (s^ la h 
The lawgivers and their texts run into ahnost ***** 

mostly derived from the names of the great ns is. . whose rules 

Apastamba (? 5 oo bc-ad 200). named after a native 

are observed mainly in Andhra state; his sutras are as mhitd are also 

veda of South India; two recensions of the 

ascribed to him; (a) Baudhiyana (? 3 °o bc-ad 300 ). a ? contains much 
after a native of Xndhra. His work is not well Pf'^XlndHnS^” «f 
interpolated material of a later date. It represen s a .^^hj It exists 
the Black Yajur-veda; (3) Brihaspati (ad 600), named a 






in fragments and is composed of many elements borrowed from other schools. 
Tt aonroves the practice of widow-burning; (4) Gautama (400 bc-ad 200 ) 
L most andentof the dharma-sutras. It is attached to the Sdma-veda and 
L also classed as a grihya-sutra; (5) HdrUa 200 bc-ad 500 contains frag, 
ments of an old code, but is now badly corrupted, (6) Manu*, the most famous 
of all the manuals on dharma-Sastra; (7) Ndrada (ad 150-450) author of the 
Ndradiya-dharma-idstra, a very systematic code, practically outlined, with 
great emphasis laid on procedure; (8) Sahkha ana Lxkhxta (50 bc-ad 400), 
authors of a joint code embodying much andent material, (9) Sumantu, of 
comparatively late date (c. ad 400-600) but attributed to Sumantu of the 
Atharva-veda ; (10) Vasishtha (100 bc-ad 500) named after a leader of the 
northern school of the Rig-veda and sometimes identified with the rishi of that 
name. The text contains many interpolations; (11) Vishnu (100 bc-ad 400) 
belongs to a Black Yajur-veda, and is followed by Vaishnavas. It too contains 
passages recommending widow-burning; (12) Ydjhavalkya (c. ad 400), 
probably from Mithila. The work is more concise and better arranged than 
Manu's. 
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RITUALISM. The Hindu religion lays great emphasis on the rite, kriya, that 
is, the performance of a ritual action through which the forces of the spiritual 
world are channelled and directed. According to the Brahmanas*, which 
first systematized the theory behind ancient ritualism, ceremonial observances 
control the processes of nature and even the gods. In Mimamsa* philosophy 
which first formulated the pattern in metaphysical form, knowledge is 
fruitless, good deeds in vain and true happiness impossible without ritual 
observance. 

The simple forms of ceremonial observance were codified in the Grihyasut- 
ras, rules governing the Hindu sathskaras * or sacraments, which cover the 
periodical threshold rites, starting from the impregnation of the wife, the 
pre-natal ceremonies and the birth of the child, and going on right through 
the successive stages of life: the naming of the child, carrying the child out to 
see the sun for the first time; feeding it with boiled rice at the age of six 
months, tonsure or shaving of the child’s head; followed by various educa¬ 
tional* rites such as investiture with the sacred thread, the rites on comple- 

on 0 studies, and the sacrament of marriage. In the past various domestic 
ntes Were enjoined on the paterfamilias, and the performance of certain 
sac ces and prayers, like the mahayajna and the savana, was made oblige 
tory tor him On death there were obsequial* and various irdddha * rites. In 
tart practieahy every sociological* event was accompanied by a ritual. 

Ritual is prominent in festivals* and pilgrimages, and in such seasonal 
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functions as wheel* ceremonies, swinging* ceremonies, pole* and thread* 
ceremonies. Special rites are performed by sectarian Hindus on the occasion 
of dikshd (initiation*), abhisheka (ritual aspersion*), and other cult rites 
where particular stress is laid on mystic d i agrams ( mai^dalas ) and on sound* 
(iabda), and the initiate is taught the value of the mantra * (spell) and the 
virtues of repetition*. The need for secrecy* ( rahasya ) is impressed on him. 
Techniques of meditation* such as trafaka also have a ritual element. The 
hand gestures ( mudras ), bodily stances (angika) and postures (asanas), as well 
as certain aspects of physical culture, all have ritual significance and are 
frequently accompanied by rites. 

A great deal of ritualism hedged kingship*, and solemn ceremonies were 
held at certain times to confirm the sovereignty of the king; such were the 
rdjasiiya, or royal consecration, the vdjapeya or rejuvenation ceremony, and 
the aivamedha or ceremony of dominion. 

The rites attendant on ceremonial worship*, the dedication of an idol*, 
the construction of temples, are all important in what is called kriya-mdrga, 
or the pathway that leads through ‘works’ of this kind to ultimate salvation. 


Books 

See Sociology, Sacraments, Sacrifice. 

RIVERS. In India there exist thousands of sacred pools and streams, but the 
larger currents of water, the mighty rivers upon whose banks the ancient 
civilizations were built, receive special homage as the givers of life mid 
fertility. These rivers are the veins and channels on the body of Mother 
Earth just as the mountains are her limbs, the forests her hair, and the 
cities and towns scattered about the country her organs of sense. The gamka 
or red sediment carried from the hills which periodically gives certain nvers a 

reddish hue is regarded as her menstrual flow. . , 

There are traditionally 'seven rivers’, sapta-sindhava, in India, ot espeoaj 
sanctity, but their names are not always consistently given. To startwth 
there is a holy triad of rivers, namely, Ganges. Jamna and Sarasvah. wluch 
with the Godaveri, Narmada, Indus and Kaven, make up e seve ^ 
streams. Some texts substitute the Tapti and the Kistna for 

^Mrivers except the Son, Indus, Brahmaputra Gogra and Suriej,^re 

regarded as female. The source and confluence of sacre nv Tamna 

hallowed. Thus Allahabad, situated at the confluence of the Gmig«. J 
and Sarasvati, is regarded as one of the most sacred spots on the earths 

surface. The chief rivers are named below. Eoics so 

BEAS, the Arjikiya of the Rig-veda; the Vipaia, ‘^sei of KeEpvx 1 

called because its waters untied the noose with vfimitra. It 

about to hang himself in grief over the killing o Alexander’s invasion 

was known to the Greeks as the Hyphasis, from which Alexander invas 

Brahmaputra, the Sanskritized name for the JJ^thfrifeMs 

buthur, ‘making a gurgling sound ’ In fg Lohit. On its way it 

called Lauhitya, and Assam through which it flows is tom 






, f u rn , lfT h the kingdoms of Pragjyotisha and Kamarupa*, also in Assam 
Rf^/the most famous shrines on this river is the temple of Kamakhya, 
^ Gahhati. Although the largest of the Indian nveYs it does not have 

^i^TSibutary of the Jamna. Its Sanskrit name was Charmanvatl, and 
to be seamed because the hides [pharma) of all the animals slain 
toZX^oiZ hospitable king Rantideva, descendant of Bharata*. 

chen the^siloi! 1 oT'the Rig-veda, the Akesines of Greek records; the 
rhandrabhaea of the Puranas, so named because one of its streams was the 
Chandra and the other the Bhaga. Many famous warrior tribes mentioned 
in the Vedas made their settlements along the banks of this river. 

Ganges*, known throughout India by the Austnc name of Ganga is regarded 
bv Hindus as the most sacred river on earth. 

GODAVERl also called Goda, ‘cow-giver’, because the sage Gautama once 
revived a cow he had accidentally killed by sprinkling some of its water on 
the animal The sacredness of this river, the Ganges of the Deccan, also called 
the Vriddhaganga, 'descendant of the Ganges’, was revealed to Rama by the 
same rishi. The river is not mentioned in the Vedas. It has its source at 
Tryambaka near Nasik at the site of one of the ‘resplendent’ lirigas* of Siva. 
Before it meets the sea the river is said to divide into seven branches ^ of much 
three have now disappeared, and bathing in the remaining four in succession 
assures offsoiw +q Cmiuiess. The waters of the Godaveri are believed by 
the Hindus to cure leprosy and relieve indigestion. 

gogra, one of the tributaries of the Ganges, called Sarayu in Sanskrit litera¬ 
ture, was the Sarabos of Ptolemy’s Geography. Sarayu is sometimes identified 
with the Sarju, a tributary of the Gogra. In mythology the Sarayu issues 
from the left thumb of Vishnu. On this river ancient Ayodhya was situated. 
Rama, and later Lakshamana both ended their days by walking into the 
Sarayu. Its modem name Gogra (Gagra, Gharghara, Ghaggar) is believed 
to be derived from the sound of its waters. The river is regarded by some as 
a relic of the lost Sarasvatl. 

Indus, the river from whose name ‘India’ and ‘Hindu’ are derived. It was 
known to the Greeks as Sinthos and to the Romans as Sindus. There is 
another river called the Sindhu, a tributary of the Jamna (below) with which 
it is often confused. At the time of the Mahabharata the ruler of the Indus 
region was Jayadratha. 

jamna, or Jumna, the Yamuna of Sanskrit literature, also called the Triyama. 
It takes its rise in the mythical Kalinda mountains, hence the river is also 
called Kalindl. It is not as sacred as the Ganges. In fact, in the belief that the 
Jamna is not truly wedded, many Hindus even today will not drink its 
unclean water. She is personified as the goddess Yamuna daughter of the 
sage Kalinda, who was once dragged from her bed by Balarama*. On the 
banks of this river lie Delhi (as well as ancient Indraprastha), Mathura, 
Brindaban, Agra and, at the junction with the Ganges, Allahabad. The chie 
tributaries of the Jamna include the Chambal (see above), Sindhu (not to 
confused with the Indus), Betwa (ancient Vetravatl) and Ken (ancien 
Suktimati). 
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THELUM (Jhelam), the Vitasta of the Vedas; the Hydaspes of Arrian and the 
Greeks; it is also known as Behat. The name Vitasta is of non-Aryan origin 
KAVERi (Cauvery), like the Godaveri is also known as the Southern Ganges! 
The glory of the Kaveri forms an inexhaustible theme of early Tamil poetry! 
and a device depicting the Kaveri formed the banner of the Chola king. In 
legend the river was contained within the kamandalu or water-pot of the sage 
Agastya who released its waters in response to the prayers of a deserving king. 
ristna (Krishna) rises, along with the river Vena (Venna or Venya), in 
mount Sahya in the sacred MahabaleSvar plateau. Its chief tributary is the 
Bhima at whose source stands the shrine of a famous linga*; the river was 
supposed to have been created from the sweat of Siva. On the Bhima is 
situated Aland!, associated with the Maratha saint Jnanadeva, and Pand- 
harpur which has the celebrated shrine of Vitthoba. Another tributary of the 
Kistna is the Tungabhadra, the Pampa of the Ramayam [see vanara). 
mahanadi, ‘great river’, is not frequently mentioned in literature, but its 
banks are dotted with local shrines. Sir William Hunter says of a trip up the 
Mahanadi, ‘Each rocky islet, or wooded crag that rises from its banks, is 
crowned, not, as upon the Rhine, by the castle of a noble, but by a temple to 
some god. Even foreigners feel that they are treading on hallowed ground’. 
mahI, a river of Gujarat; the Mophis of Ptolemy, and the Mais of the Periplus. 
In legend she was the daughter of Mother Earth. Solemn vows are taken on 
the waters of this river; a pot of the water is held while the person takes the 
vow, and if an untruth is uttered the person, it is believed, will fall sick 

shortly thereafter. ,. . .. , 

NARMADA, the Namedos of the geographer Ptolemy, this river is not mentioned 
in the Vedas. It starts from the Amarakantaka hill in the eastern Vmdhyas, a 
place favoured for religious suicide*; those who voluntarily immolate or 
drown themselves or fast to death at this spot obtain liberation. The waters of 
the river are extremely sacred. While the Yamuna purifies a person in seven 
days the Sarasvati in three days, and the Ganga immediately a person dips 
into it the Narmada purifies on sight. In mythology the Narmada is personi- 
fled as a princess variously called the daughter of the mountain-nshi MekaK 
orof the moon; or a mind-bom daughter otheS,om^a p^- 1 ^ 

she is a Naga princess and wife of Puruktsa (see ” “ 1 ^! 

Duhsaha; in the Harivayda she is the wife of rasa ^yu- jt arma da 

ture the term narmadd is used for a pleasure-woman P an( j s omo d- 

is also called Nerbudda, Mekala, Reva, Induja, Purvaga g , 

a tributary of the fndus. was the "oftheW 4 - 
(ira- ‘water’) of later Sanskrit literature, the Hydraotes of Aman, tne^ 

of Ptolemy, the Hyarotes of Strabo, the aru p ur dna, because of 

SABARMATI, of Kathiawar, so named, says . j^’ of ^ rival 

the ‘agitation’ (sambhrama) of the sage asl ^_- _, . a j n the earth, 

Vi^vamitra, as a result of ^^^g^f^gss was revealed by Ka^yapa, 
causing this river to spring forth. Its sac , 

and 88,000 sages have performed P ena ^“ ' mentione din Vedic literature. 
SARASVATI, commonly Sarsuti, is conspic ^ the p i a i ns is lost in the 

It has its source in the Himalayas but after entering the plain 

3°5 









, r t v p dese rt at a place called Vinasana (though some think it survives 
°r n^ra mentioned^above). It is beheved to rise up again from its sub! 

f -raneanchaimel and join the Ganges and Jamna at Prayaga (Allahabad*)." 
terranean ch . the reas0 n for the river s disappearance. In one 

Various legen ^ ^ the task of depositing the refuse of the 

gBi Badava into the sea; in order to save the earth from its boiling 
river carried the igneous material by an underground channel ahS 
A? Another leeend has it that the river disappeared for fear of the dreaded 
Abhfta^- or that the river went into the earth because she did not desire 
fw who had just murdered a brahmin, should bathe and purify him- 
Sf in her waters; or that for some offence the sage Utathya caused the river 
to he submerged. On another occasion the waters were turned into blood by 
SelSLiitra during his contest with Vasishtha* 
sipra or Kshipra, rises in the Vindhyas and falls into the Chambal. It is said 
to have Deed uGm tuG ulGGu at Visnnu ana mat its waters turn into 
milk on a certain day occurring once every twelve years. The city of Up am is 

situated on the Sipra. . ..... . 

son the Soa of Ptolemy the geographer, was known to Sanskrit literature as 
Sona, Sonabhadra, or Hiranyavaha. It starts like the Narmada from the 
sacred Amarakantaka plateau, and is a tributary of the Ganges. At one time 
Rai agriha capital of Magadha stood on the Son. _ 

Sutlej or Satlaj, originally known by the non-Aryan name of Sutudn, later 
Sanskritized as Satadru, ‘hundred flowing’. Legend says that its deep and 
treacherous waters broke into a hundred shallow and harmless streams when 
the sage Vasishtha attempted to drown himself there. It was the Hesydrus 
or the Zaradrus of the Greek records. 

tamraparni, the Taprobane of the Greeks and Romans (who also gave e 
same name to Ceylon) is frequently mentioned in the Epics and Puranas m 
legends associated with the sage Agastya, and referred to in ASoka s inscrip¬ 
tions and in Kalidasa. It was once celebrated for its pearls. At the mouth of 
the river lay Korkai, ancient capital of the Pandyas*, a flourishing port 
which was silted up. 

tapti, also called Tapati or Tapi. In some accounts it is listed as one of the 
seven sacred rivers of India. She is personified as the daughter of Surya* the 
sun-god and Chhaya, ‘shade’. The love of Samvarana, descendant of Bharata 
for Tapati, forms a charming episode of the Mahabharata. Their child was 
Kuru after whom the Kauravas were named. 


Books 

See under Geography. 


ROMANS. Unlike the Greeks, the Romans never made any territorial con _ 
quests within the boundaries of India. Their prime interest was trade an 
it was inevitable that as a result of their association they should leave their 
mark on several aspects of Indian life. The Romaka, as they were called m 
the Mahabharata, are mentioned as co min g to Yudhishthira with presents on 
the occasion of his rajasUya sacrifice at Indraprastha, and figure not m 
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frequently in later literature. There is a Pali Pifaka Romaka ; and a Romaka 
Jdtaka which describes a Roman ascetic eating a pigeon, as compared with a 
Buddhist who never eats meat in any form. 

The Romans came into closer contact with India in the course of their 
long struggle with the Parthians, and a long period of fruitful association 
between the two peoples ensued. Diplomatic relations were established as 
early as 29 bc, when a number of Indian states sent embassies to Rome at the 
accession of the emperor Augustus. Among them was one from a king called 
Poros or Pandian, who may have been a Saka or Pandya* monarch. The 
embassy sailed from Barygaza carrying a letter written on parchment in 
Greek, and included in its retinue tigers, a partridge as big as an eagle, a 
gigantic python, an enormous tortoise, and an armless boy who could shoot 
arrows and throw darts with his feet. To complete the train of wonders from 
the East there was also a Buddhist monk Sarmanokhegas (?Sramanacharya) 
who imitated the memorable Kalanos ( see Kalyana) by burning himself on a 
pyre at Athens. His epitaph read, ‘Here rests Khegas the;'og {yogi ) an Indian 
of Barygaza who rendered himself immortal according to the custom of his 
country’. According to Plutarch his tomb was for a long time shown to 
strangers as one of the sights of Athens. 

Trajan (ad 98-117) during his Parthian expedition regally entertained a 
group of Indian envoys, probably despatched by the Kushan king Kadphises 
II, giving them senators’ seats at the theatre. The name Dandamis survives as 
that of yet another Indian who was one of an embassy to Syria to welcome 
the emperor Heliogabalus to the throne in ad 218. There is mention of an 
Indian embassy bringing presents to Constantine the Great (307-337), .and 
another embassy sent by an Indian king to the emperor Julian in ad 361. 

The old Roman map known as the Peutingerian Tables shows a Roman 
settlement in South India, but in fact there were many regular trading 
colonies of Roman merchants on both the western and eastern coasts ( see 
Trade and Shipping). In Flavian times (70-135) the whole of the west coast as 
far down as Malabar was opened up to Roman traders. There was a 
stadium near Nagarjunikonda, and at Musiris there was evena om 
dedicated to Augustus. Ptolemy the geographer (150) writes of meeting 
Romans who had resided in the Madura district for many yearn. 

Roman soldiers, like the Swiss and Hanoverians of later times were often 

professional mercenaries and enlisted m e service • <■ Because 

Live Indian kings, a fact tap-* 

of their imposing presence they, like the G , Vnvanas’ and ‘dumb 

guards. According to one Tamil poet ‘^P^^XresISnce they 
mlechchhas’ (foreigners) could only express em s . a ture 'their stem 

did not speak the language. Clad in full armour, huge in stature. 

looks strike terror into every beholder ( , P- 9 )• f the Roman 

Trade with the West brought a Sow of W®*™; rega rding 
world, and ancient Tamil records con m • Egyptian decorative 

the variety of the imports to Indra. Theytom Letium in Italy, 
bronze work, horses from Parthia, red-g a ^ € P , vases from Greece, and 
glassware from Etruria wines, lamg^ Much of this merchan- 
choice slave-girls from Asia Minor, Cret yp ^ 









disc l.icclher with large quantities of gold, which Hnty estimated drained the 
rIL. imperial treasury of over one million sterling, was given in exchange 
tor spices and aromatic resins, such as pepper, ginger cinnamon, clov«, 
cardamom, cassia, aloes, and myrrh, from Arabia and India These were used 
not only for food, but also for burning at unerals a fashionable extravagance 
"ilia in by the wealthy Romans of the day, Nero, for instance, who did 
Sine by halves, burned more aromatic gums and spiccs at the funeral ol 
Poppaea (an «>) than Arabia produced in a whole year. 

In the fields <>f Indian architecture, art, medicine, numismatics, astronomy 
•md science the contribution of the Greeks is universally admitted. When 
( reek power waned neo-Greek and Roman influences exerted their sway. 
Numismatic* evidence reveals the remarkably wide extent of trade between 
the two countries. In science too the impress of Rome is evident. Varahami- 
hira* speaks of Mahapuri, 'great city’, i.e. Rome, as a notable centre of 
learning, and repeatedly refers to Roman astronomy in his works. 

The result of this association of north-western India on the one hand and 
the southern ports on the other, with the Romans, was a quickening of 
interest in Western methods and techniques. To quote an Indian authority, 
•A change in the social taste and also in the attitude towards life was but 
inevitable’ (IV, p. 528). Roman motifs weire jiptroduce'd, inaugurating a new 
development in art. Numerous group-sculptured and reliefs, the so-called 
Herakles and the Nemean lion, and a number of Bacchanalian scenes in 
Mathura and elsewhere are, according to Dr. Ranjan Ray, ‘not only Western 
in theme, but also seem to have been inspired by Roman aesthetic ideals and 
artistic treatment’ (IV, p. 523). 

Similarly, in the’ South, the rich mercantile ports of the eastern and 
western Dcccan which sheltered Roman trading settlements, became the 
focal points of Roman influence. These great trading emporiums supplied 
the interior, and a wide area was thus culturally affected through the trade 
contact between the two peoples. Some authorities hold the view that both 
Graeco-Buddhist and Roman-Buddhist forms are discernible in the sculptures 
and decorative motifs of the Andhra empire, from which evolved the art 
styles of Karle, Bagh, Ajanta, Khandagiri, Udaigiri (Orissa), Amaravati, and 
Nagarjunikopda (near Masalia) between 100 bc and ad 300. 
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HOPE TRICK: a magical feat of ancient ancestry, said to have been per¬ 
formed in China, Central Asia, Batavia and other parts of the Orient, but 
opularly regarded as a speciality of the Hindu magician and hence known 
as the Indian Rope Trick. The Arab traveller Ibn Batuta (c. ad 1350) 
describes the trick as having been performed in India in his day, and later 
witnesses have added to the tradition. 

According to the legendary account, embellished by travellers, the trick 
is performed in this wise: the magician throws into the air a stout rope about 
thirty to forty feet in length. The rope remains upright and taut, its upper 
end vanishing out of sight into the open sky. The magician’s assistant, a boy 
of about twelve years, climbs up the rope and disappears, and refuses to 
come down when called. The enraged magician, taking a short knife between 
his teeth goes up the rope after him and also disappears. In a moment 
niercing shrieks are heard from the boy, and bits of his dismembered body 
come hurtling down. The magician then descends the rope, cleans his knife 
and wipes his bloodstained hands with the satisfaction of work well done. 
Then suddenly the boy appears from among the crowd, whole and unhurt. 
This is the traditional trick, but as described by more recent observers the 
Smem^ment of the boy is omitted. The magician throws 
remains suspended, and a boy simply climbs up to a height of ten 
after which he descends and pulls the rope down afte • 

Rewards have often been offered for the per onugce of the ropejnck 

but no one has yet come forward to clai ™ , * t0 learn about 

magicians it has been said that they . ° t ted e Jher in the money, or 
these offers, and in any case nug n seem that sev eral eminent 

in the publicity and ensuing fame.. Ralph Pearson, formerly 

Europeans have ^ tne ^^^ h :-v^Frontier Province, who declared 
Lieutenant-Governor of the North We other observers claim to have 

that he and his wife saw it in * 9 °° PJ' P' show the boy in the act of 
photographed the performance an ^. tl ? e , pl this JS den ce does not bear close 
climbing the rope, or half-way U P ' , { the scene w hich, after it was 

scrutiny. Another witness took a photograph ^ ^ magician and boy 
developed, showed the rope coiled on the g d the phot ograph he 

standing by it; the witness swore that at the tun 

actually saw the boy climbing the rope. q{ the rope trick, although 

Mass hypnosis may therefore be one exp^^t. ts significance The 

this does not explain what migh Vedantasutra speaks of 

philosopher Sankara in the seventeenth verse , andhis reference 

‘the illusory juggler who climbs up e r °P ^ t ory. Nor was it confined to 
implies that the trick had a long antecedent history^ ^ ^ a study of 
the Orient. Nicolas Oresme (d. 1382) P who sw0 re that when he was a 

occult matters stated that he knew ^ and w ith his wife an 

boy he had seen a juggler throw a rope up into ^ 
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servant climb up the same (III, p- 454)- A similar demonstration was said to 
Seen given in the sixteenth century m Magdeburg, Germany (I, p . , , 

of either of these cases are now available. 

Whatever its value as an illusory wonder, there can be no doubt that the 
mne trick as it is traditionally believed to be performed with its sanguinary 
tea reminiscence of an ancient natatory rite of sliamanistic origin, 
wS preserves fragments of the sjmibohc ritual dismemberment of the 
initiate and his ascent to heaven. In a similar manner the Satapalha Bralmana 
describes the ascent of a priest to the summit of the yupa« or sacrificial post 
of the Vedic sacrificial hall. This pole, to which the animal victim was tied, 
had a wheel placed horizontally upon it, and on reaching the summit the 
Driest sat on the wheel which was then slowly turned in a sun-wise direction, 
while the seated brahmin intoned verses from the Sdma-veda. In yet another 
rite that of the mysterious durohana, the sacrificer climbed to the top of the 
yupa by means of seventeen steps, and when he reached the summit declared 
in a loud voice that he had reached the hea\ ens. 
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ROY, RAMMOHAN (1772-1833), ‘the Father of Modem India, was bom in 
Bardwan, Bengal, of an orthodox brahmin family. Himself a victim of the 
social evils of the day (having been married to two wives in his childhood) he 
became ‘the arch between Mediaeval and Modern India’, and the source and 
inspiration of most of the reform movements that were to revolutionize 
Hindu society. 

In 1811 he witnessed the rite of suttee *, the burning alive of his brother s 
wife on the funeral pyre of her husband. In spite of all his efforts to induce 
her relatives to withhold their permission for this barbarous proceeding, the 
unfortunate woman was forced under pressure from the brahmins to ascend 
the pyre. When the flames reached her body she struggled to escape but the 
priests and her relatives held her down with long bamboo poles, and the loud 
beating of drums drowned her dying shrieks. This incident had a profound 
influence on his subsequent career, and among the many reforms he advoca¬ 
ted, the abolition of suttee by Lord Bentinck may be regarded as his crowning 
achievement. 

After a rudimentary education in a local school Rammohan Roy was sent 
to Patna to learn Persian (the administrative language of India at the time) 
and Arabic. It was while studying the Koran in the original and reading the 

ersian Sufi poets that he developed his hatred of idolatry. In 1804 
published a pamphlet in Persian on the subject of Deism. From Patna he 
went to Tibet for a first-hand study of Buddhism and was nearly killed for 
preaching against the idolatrous teachings of the lamas. He settled in 
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tras to get better acquainted with the Hindu scriptures. In 1809 he was 
Ban ointed sherishtacLar (revenue official) at Rangpur and here he began a 
aP • s of evening discussions on religion with a circle of friends, which helped 
f en ® arill g hi s mind of many vexing problems. In order to be free to devote 

• ° If to social and religious work he retired from service with the East 

Company in 1814 at the age of forty-two. He proceeded to Calcutta 
India rushed an abridgement of the Vedanta and founded the Attniya 
c hi' (Friends’ Association) for the dissemination of religious truth. 

Although he did not subscribe to the theory of reincarnation he was 

• ressed by the monotheistic doctrines of the Upanishads. Unlike Sankara’s, 

cept of the Supreme was not abstract, and he laid special emphasis 
ms -L samna or personal aspect of the deity. His was a concrete monotheism 
and he believed that the Supreme Reality could be realized in samadhi 

+hroueh worship and meditation. . . . . , ,, • 

A Ufdon K associate and admirer of Christian missionaries and then 
v h/nuDl.shed in 1820 a tract called The Precepts of Jesus: the Cade to 
mi HuPPinex, on the teachings of the four Gospels which he regarded 
Feaee ant mpr ’ h duct of the homan race in the discharge of 

« weU ftemselves and to society’. He found ’the doctrines of 

^ c "e"l principles and better adapted for the ? e 0 
rational beings than any others which have come to my knowledge. Fo 

time he attend’d Umtarian services.^^ 'Society of God’, through which 
In 1828 he founded the Brahmo SamM. boaety o ■ n s 

he hoped to transform ra.feally“pipers of thfone God of all 
he intended the Samaj to be a y congregation of Hindu 

religions, in actual practice it ^ ^ of worship, 

theists. No images, statues or P a ™^ ere rmitte d, and only monotheistic 
No sacrifices or oblations of any k P An Novation was the introduc- 

services, prayers ana hymns we *e the prominent Hindus who joined the 
tion of congregational worship. A g J and Keshab Chandra Sen*, and 
Brahmo Samaj were Devendranath T g ^ the inteUectua ] s of Bengal, 
for some time the society gained s g ion 0 S f the Brahmo Samaj, known 

In Western India a slightly modifie dozens 0 f other samajes on 

as the Prarthana Samaj* was foun » parent Brahmo Samaj m 

similar lines sprang up all over ^ schismatic bodies and 

fact gave birth to a prodigious offspimg ^ served ^ a powerful lever 

although it did not have a popula pp al ^ society, rehgion and 

for almost every progressive movement 

Emotion Roy was well 

to start the renaissance He ^ Arabic, Hebrew. 

own native Bengali he Imew San.kn^^ tolerant out l 00 k he was fired 
and English. A man of broad symp polytheism, polygamy, ido ry. 

with crusading zeal. He foughtto' ^Jebackwmdness, animal 
the caste system, chUd marriage ’^theism and a wider system of pub^ 
suttee, and strove to P^ mot . e pd m0 s hoffid be conducted through the «®J“ 
education. The latter, he was full of vain and empty 

of English, as the Sanskrit system oi 3x1 




subtleties and 'best calculated to perpetuate ignorance’. He believed tint </, 
learning concealed under the almost impervious veil of Sanskrit is hlf h ° 
sufficient to reward the labour of acquiring it’. ‘ lr °m 

In November 1830 he sailed for England on a mission from the M 0 „ h 
Emperor who had conferred on him the title of Raja. He was receive 
everywhere with great cordiality, spoke before the Select Committee f 
the House of Commons on Indian questions, and impressed one and all with 
his frankness and sincerity. Jeremy Bentham hailed him as a fellow-worker 
in the service of humanity. Rammohan Roy died in Bristol in 1833 and was 
buried there. 
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ROYAL CONSECRATION, or the investiture of the ruler with the right and 
authprity to .reign, is known in Sanskrit as rajasuya ( rdja-suya, ‘king’s 
libation’). The ceremony and its attendant soma* sacrifices were based on 
the divine prototype of the consecration of the god Varuna. They were long 
drawn out, sometimes lasting for a year, and consisted of a series of ekaha 
(one-day soma sacrifices) alternating with ishti (offerings of cakes and gruel) 
and an occasional animal sacrifice. Some authorities find here relics of a rite 


re-enacting the cosmic drama of death and rebirth, ascent and descent, the 
fertility of the world, the motion of the sun and stars, and so forth. 

Among the important functionaries who assisted in the ceremonies were 
representatives of the kingdom and subjects, who were referred to as the 
ratnin or jewels. They included (a) the purohita or the king’s domestic priest; 
(0) the mahishi, chief queen; (c) the sendpati or commander-in-chief of the 
army; (d) the prddvivdka, chief judicial officer of the realm; (e) the suta, 
roya charioteer and bard; (/) the grdmani a headman of one of the villages; 
(g) tht.samgrahitri or chief tax-collector; (h) representatives of the brahmin 
pnestly), kshattnya (warrior), vaisya (merchant) and sudra (servile) castes; 

* a ™. em er °f *he S a yika or prostitute class, whose presence was regarded as 
‘ U ^? 1C1 ? US; she sometl mes held the ceremonial umbrella over the king's head, 
he wl ^: Va5 rPl red *° r t* 1 ® function by a ceremonial bath, after which 
eeniHk^J v!*!* raus ^; his forehead marked with the tilaka, and his 
was th p oh] 1 ' ; C t" 1 * ^ Urrner ^ c P^te. The chief feature of the consecration 
chief Driest* folio**’ f! pe *:’ 0n *' the lustration or anointing of the king by the 
each of whom d by an01ntin g of the delegates of the first three castes, 

Srtton t U ; ced , t0 the P °P ulace - ‘ He * 0 people, is your king!’ The. 
, minis ered to the king while he stood on a tiger-skin, after 
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• l lie took three strides on it, thus magically identifying himself with 
• vT w ho took three strides to overcome the demon-king Bali*. Stepping 
« the tiger-skin he kicked a piece of lead towards a eunuch (‘a long-haired 
°“ tn an( j a pj ece 0 { copper towards a barber. He then stepped on a silver 
V f 5 °ne and had a golden plaque placed on his head. 

P v ine the people he raised his arms to symbolize that he supported the 
,. then gazed at the sun to secure part of its glory and lustre. Taking 

w arrow in his hand he stepped in the direction of each of the 
cardinal points to symbolize his dominion over the four comers of the 

kl T g he°unction was followed by a drive in a four-horse chariot, combined 
. VT raid on a herd of cows, or a sham attack on a village in which he 
nkmdered its wealth. According to some commentators the king symbolically 
f This virility at a certain moment of the ceremony and regained it by 
TvL about among a herd of cows. This was in memory of the occasion when 
Varuna was supposed to have lost his virility when he was consecrated king 

° f 'rk eS finnl ohase was the enthronement or investiture. A canopy was 

1 Th tr> the east or south side of the sacrificial fire, and a place prepared 
erected to the east o , 0 f ear th with four outlet gutters. 

“C ;!acTd aS his shoulders and the rites of enthronement performed to 
the chanting of mantras. , o{ dice at which he 

After the enthr01 ^Trv There foUoJ'ved the recitation by the brahmin 
scored a prearranged victo y. q hsephas* f rom the sacrificial post, 

priest of the miraculous release of \ P ^ gi{tSi foodgrains, 

The ministers then presented the king P the treasures of the 

grasses, juices, seeds, flowers and gem , ^ their prepared 

earth. A retinue of bards now s PP beaut and p0 wer. He was King of 
panegyrics, extolling his virtues. y. „ the ratnins made a short 

Kings, ruler of the world, slayer of ! foes. a deity. The king then issued 
circumambulation of the king as m o animals were unharnessed, 

a proclamation releasing all prise > • { alaces and private houses 

birds ceremonially set free rom cages, doors i 

opened, and a new era pr° cla1 ^ . . officia ting at the rajasuya ceremony 

The dakshina or reward for the p { thousan ds of cows, great 

fabulous, often amounting to hundreds 


was iaDuiuus, -- i w . Uofro , 

quantities of gold, and several villages. 

Boohs . , Hnc , Ceremo ny o£ the Rajasuya', Indian Historical 

I Goshal, U. N. 'The Besprinkling Ceremoi y 

Quarterly, ^^^^Indian Royal Consecration. The Hague. 1957 - 
II. Heestennan, J. C. The Anne » 

See also under Kingship and Aspersion. 

j j migc a Vcdic deity 

. RUDRA, ‘hovvler’/ro^erV^^^^TthaTwhen^udra was bom he cried 
of many aspects. The Branmaii«» 313 




because he had been given no name, so he was named Rudra, 'weeper*. He 
issometimes identified with Agni, god of fire. Depicted tiding on a wild boar 
RuL represented the rutlilessness of nature, the storm and the pestilential 
wind But he had two sides the destructive and disease- nearing, as well as 
the beneficent and healing. He was the father of the mmor storm gods, the 

Maruts and the Rudras. , 

In the Brihaddranyaka Upanishad the Rudras are the ten vital breaths 
(■bru-'to) the heart [manas) being the eleventh. Their number is often dis- 
crepantly given as three, seven, or eleven, sometimes even more. In some 
legends the Rudras are the seven manifestations of the god Rudra. According 
to the Vishnu Purdna, Rudra sprang from a drop of blood which fell into the 
fire when Brahma once scratched himself as he wiped the perspiration from 
his brow with a piece of sacrificial wood. Brahma commanded Rudra to 
divide himself into male and female, then to multiply into eleven beings, and 
of these some were black and ferocious and some white and gentle. They 
were (i) Mrigavyadha, (2) Sarpa, (3) Nirriti {see godlings), (4) Ajaikapada, 
(5) Ahirbudhnya, (6) Pinakin, (7) Dahana, (8) Kapalrn, 'skull-holding*, a 
name also given to Siva, (9) Sthanu, (10) Bhaga and (n) Tryambaka. In 
other legends again the eleven Rudras are the sons of the rishi Ivasyapa by 
Surabhi. 

Yet another legend relates that a brahmin desired a son, and a youth 
appeared to him. When the brahmin asked his name the youth wept and 
the brahmin named him rudra, 'weeper*. The lad wept seven times more 
and was given seven more names: Bhava, Sarva, l£ana, Paiupati, Bhlma, 
Ugra, Mahadeva. 

Rudra’s essential importance lies in the fact that in later mythology he 
evolved into Siva and grew to great prominence in the Hindu pantheon. 
Generally the name Rudra when applied to Siva denotes Siva’s destructive 
character. 
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. RUKMINI, daughter of Bhlshmaka king of the mlechchlia (barbarian) Bhoja 
people in Berar, related to the Vidarbhas. She was betrothed to Sisupala 
king of Chedi, but on her wedding day as she was on her way to the nuptials 
she was seen by Krishna who, struck by her beauty and filled with an 
irresistible desire to possess her, carried her off in his chariot. 

The pair were pursued by Sisupala and rukmin brother of Rukminl. 
Rukmin hated Krishna because the latter had killed his friend Karnsa, and 
he longed to get even with him. Krishna however, defeated both his pursuers 
an would have slain Rukmin but for the entreaties of Rukminl. It is said 
that Rukmin offered his services alternately to the Pandavas and the Kaura- 
f faS> k°th. sides rejected him due to his arrogance and boastfulness. Ho 
oun e the city of Bhojakata in Berar (Vidarbha) and was eventually slain 
by Krishna’s brother Balarama. 
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p kminl believed to be the incarnation of Lakshmi, became the principal 
•ff Krishna (in the Bhdgavata Pvrana she is regarded as the only true 
°f Krishna) and bore him ten sons and one daughter. The sons were 
« ' Charudeshna, Sudeshna, Charudeha, Sushena, Charugupta, 

SfSara Charuvinda. Sucharu, and Chau. The daughter was 
Charumati. When Krishna died Rukmini and several of his other wives died 

00 \hT lawfuUvife of Krishna, Rukmini is paid greater devotion than 

Pa^a in some parts of India, especially the Maratha country, where she is 
loiown as Rakhamai (or Rakhamabai). 
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SACRAMENTS. The Sanskrit term «£ 

oration or sacrament, is app Hindu Many of the saiiiskaras go back 

transitionary phases m the hf formulated by the pre-Aryans and 

to very early times, some were P^ably 7 ^?^ chang e ^ 

perform special rites to counteract ^^SSrites was at one time quite 
The number of these sa ™ S ^ 0 f serva nce was referred to as a saihskara 
considerable. Nearly every formd observ sacrifices, oblations 

and was attended by fire ^.^^S^cient taboos. Stress was laid 
lustrations and other ceremonies, times and so on, many details of 

on proper orientation, mantras, auspicio Th number of samskaras was 
S& were preserved in the later l8 or even 10. The 

gradually reduced from over 300 . =karas are the Vedas. Grihasutras, 

generally Puranas and certain other smritis. The following 

“^1 Hindu sacraments^ir sadrskams^ ^ fte birth „ a 

Carbhddhdna or impregnation*, the sacr 
child, especially a son. third month of a woman’s pregnancy 

Pumsavana, performed during tne m 

to ensure that the child will be a male. . t mot her between the 

“f-asssfc-—** " “ d " y pH . 
the sound of conch-shells and the chanting or y 3,5 




sun and the rite is therefore sometimes called the sUrya-dardana or 

' howing 1 

Anna-prdiana, ‘food eating’, when the child is fed with solid food f 0r th 
first time. It is generally performed in the sixth month. Nowadays the f 00 H 
is usually rice, but in ancient times a tiny portion of the flesh of an animal 
bird or fish was given. 

Karna-vedha, 'ear boring’, performed on children of both sexes to permit 
the wearing of rings in the ear lobes. This takes place between the tenth 
day and the twelvth month after birth, but is best done during the ninth 
month (see ear). 

Chufa-karana or tonsure, when the hair of a boy’s head* is first shaved; the 
ceremony takes place between the ages of one and seven. 

Several samskaras are associated with education*, such as vidyarambha 
when the boy is taught the Sanskrit alphabet usually at the age of five; the 
ufanayana, when he is invested with the sacred thread* at the age of eight and 
begins his formal education; the vedarambha when he starts his study of the 
Vedas at the age of ten; the keianta when he first shaves his beard between 
the ages of thirteen and fifteen, symbolizing his close control of his awakening 
sexual life; the samavartana, any time after the age of fifteen, when he returns 
home after the completion of his studies. 

The sacrament of marriage* is known as vivaha, and it ends with the rite of 
samapana or consummation*. The aniyeshti or ‘final’ ceremonies performed 
after death are the last rites of the Hindu and include the obsequies* and the 
Sraddha* rites. 
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SACRIFICE is generally referred to in Sanskrit writings by the term yujna, 
persomfied as Yajna, the deer-headed son of Ruchi, and husband of Dakshina 
isee ow), goddess of the rewards given to the sacrificial priests. At the 
S f <1 «, Ce i°* ^ a ^ s ^ ia *> Yajna was slain by the monster Vlrabhadra, 

0 heavens b y Brahma, and transformed into the constellation 
Mngasiras, 'deer-head'. 


eardpd a* «f SaC j 1 * of Purus ba*, as mentioned in the Rig-veda, was r< 

Lcrifice performed h *v ^ Sacrifices P erform ed by gods and men; and tli 

mortal' wZ? , b j: Va ^ vasvata * after the Flood, the first ever offered by 
mortal, inaugurated the rite on earth. 

descriptions'^ . raa “ 1 Pear's of the Vedic religious system, an 

texts. A Vedic ini 1 n h*? cons titute a substantial part of the sacre 
svarga-kamo vaiJa ma ^ ces sa crifice an essential condition of salvatioi 

g y the beaven-desiring must sacrifice’. Sacrificial ceremonh 
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integral part of the Vedic way of life, and the source of the earliest 
were an ear ii es t poetry, and probably the earliest drama and dance. 

W* Brahmanas in particular emphasize the importance of sacrifices 
J h according to them, maintain the order of the universe and give strength 
whicn. ^ The upanishads on the other hand tend to minimize their 
t0 t .| e S ° ce ' The Mundaka Upanishad declares that sacrifices are ‘unsafe 
signihean ^at ^ fools who c u n g to them go again to old age and death. 
r S ’ oas sages in the Upanishads give a figurative interpretation to the 
•firinl rites- man is said to send up a constant stream of sacrifice by his 
s f cr „. SDe ech and behaviour. He himself is the sacrifice: speech is the 
uel U breath the smoke, the tongue the flames, the eyes the coals, the ears the 
and so on. In another esoteric interpretation the male sacnficer per¬ 
forms on the sacrificial ground of the woman’s body a sexual nte that lends 
l k *h* universe and gives fertility to all living things. 

^he purpose or object for which a sacrifice is performed is called yatfante 
T - h - P S ‘enrrifice-end’) The Hindu sacrificial system covers practically 

any event out of the ordinary can become the 

occasion for the ‘to provide strength and 

Among the more sigmfi ^ ^ fte e of fte 

sustenance for the goos, Savs the Vishnu-Purana, By sacnfices 

offering and to be the expiation of sin. 

the gods are nounshed Sacrifi^^ ^ ^ of the ya j a mdna ox 

The victim is mystically Says the Tandy a Brdhmana, O thou 

sacrificer, and is offered up “ | re tho u art the expiation of our 

limb of the victim now consign ’ in order to propitiate gods, 

sins’. Some sacrificial rites ~ ham! performed in the month of 

^ were ma4e to 

^’sacrifices were performed hy Icings^ c«s *Z*£ggZ* 
dominion, or to confirm then sacrifice for territorial expansion, 
secration of a king, the asvame , D0S ed king to his throne, 

the rad-yajna performed to res or P sajjldati ^ a was a one-day soma nte 
Many sacrifices had an evil intend h ^ a sacrifice for bewitching a 
for bewitching a king, tie vaj k d ^ injure one’s enemies, to cause 
whole nation. Other rites were perfj®^ j J^y 0 f these rites the sacn- 
abortion, to bring about sickn ^^lSkjacket instead of the custom^ 
ficer and the priests wore a red or ^ A P milk of a sick cow; and instead 
white; the sacrificial butter was made fro th m ^ refuse W ere offered 

of edike and potable substanc^thmg^ei^ An x is 

up; the mantras were fuU of U ^ of black magical soma saenfice. 

the syena or ‘eagle’ rite which was ajuna d at sundry tunes in 

tZ ke also hundreds of occasion of rejoicing (»*** 

orleZ mark an 

such as a marriage, the £» °[ £* death or loss; or 

moriaTSLhotfcrossmgs(s« ° r fot 

occasion of taking vows* (vraia) lor 317 




advancement. One such is the putra-kdmyd for obtaining male offsnn 
Sacrifices are also performed for purificatory purposes, e.g. prdyaschitta^^ 
vratyastoma . 

Sacrificial forms vary considerably and there is a good deal of confusin 
in the treatises themselves’ (I, p. 18). The chief elements of sacrifice are a 
follows: (a) every sacrifice must have a purpose or end (yajnanta) as indicated 
above, and this determines the mode of sacrifice, the object offered up and th 
season during which the rite is to be held; (6) all sacrifices are believed to have 
great prabhava* or occult potency, and the effects of a sacrifice reverberate 
through this world and the next. The implements and objects used during the 
rite are also imbued with magical power and any remains have to be disposed 
of with great care; (c) the sacrifice is performed on behalf of the yajamana 
(see below), the person who pays for its performance and who expects the 
benefit accruing from the sacrifice; (d) the sacrifice may be performed by the 
yajamana himself, such as in the simple domestic rites where eacu Householder 
acts as his own priest. Many sacrifices, and certainly all the larger ones 
require the services of professional hierophants* who in some cases, as in the 
more complex soma sattras, may number hundreds of priests; (e) the merit 
of a sacrifice is increased in accordance with the dakshina or gift bestowed on 
the officiating priests and brahmin guests; (/) prescribed rites attend each 
phase of the sacrifice; ceremonial baths are taken, rigid taboos observed, 
fasting and continence are enjoined on the participants. Samans and stotras 
(hymns) are sung and magical mantras recited in accompaniment to the 
ceremonial acts performed during the choice of the sacrificial ground, the 
construction of the sacrificial hall, the setting up of the yupa* or post, the 
building of the altar*, the arranging of the sacred fires, the kindling of the 
fuel and the pouring of the libations; (g) the sacrificial implements* were 
rudimentary but specialized, and included a great number of cups, ladles, 
sieves, receptacles, bowls and sacred pots made of metal, stone, earth or 
wood. 

The sacrifice itself can be both very simple or very complex. The lesser 
sacrifices are those associated with the puja*, the mahdyajna or Five Daily 
Sacrifices*, and other acts of daily worship. Slightly more elaborate are those 
performed during the sacraments, of which several dozens are sometimes 
listed. A complete sacrificial course of chants and hymns, and vegetable and 
animal offerings, is often referred to as a samstha, although this term is also 
j?P. , e hithe parts or stations’ into which the more complex soma* rites are 

vi e . acrifidal rites attendant on the coronation of kings or the con¬ 
firmation of royal dominions, as in the aivamedha, often lasted for many 




arraT1 „Jj me 0< k f° r classification of sacrifices have been use_ 

Indra* p,,^ 01 a ® ^ or deities to whom they are offered, e.g 

and thp Man + ^ ^Sfiihotri sacrifice), Soma, Varuna, the mane 

deities together ° me ’ Ca ^ e< * va ^ a ^ eva , ‘all-gods’, are offered to all thes 

accordhip^'tif^ 60 ^ 3 ^ ^ ose assoc iated with the soma sacrifices, are name* 

SvedlJS ^ n r be L 0f H the y last: *** (one day), ahlna (two t 
ys). the sattra (more than twelve days). A number of sacrifice 
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re named after the month or day in which they are performed, e.g. Srdvani, 
rformed in the full moon of the month of Srdvana (Jul -August); Agrahd- 
pe - performed on the day of the full moon in the m th of Mdrgailrsha 
movember-December), when the house is thoroughly cleaned and smoked; 
rV aitrl, in the full moon of Chaitra (March-April); Asvayuji, in the full moon 
J Aiv ’ini (September-October). 

Manv sacrifices are periodical, such as those connected with the seasonal 
tivals* and dependent on the motion of the sun and moon. For example. 

Quarterly festivals called chdtur-mdsya combine the features of both the 
1 n and moon sacrifices. These ‘four-monthly’ rites were offered to 'all the 
ods’ Varuna, Rudra, Indra, the Maruts, the manes, etc., at the beginning of 
\ h of the three seasons, generaUy on the day of the full moon. The chdtur- 
preceding the rainy season is followed by a sort of ‘retreat’, when itiner¬ 
ant friars and mendicants stop in a village until the rams are over 

Manv important sacrifices are associated with the moon, and are known by 
the generic name of chmim-yajiia. 'lunar sacrifice', chief of wWchwere the 
fortnightly rites called fiarvana which took place on the day of the sighting of 
the new moon (iaria-yajna), and the day of the full moon , (pmamasa-ya^). 
Others were offered on various days in between, such as the ashfaka, eighth, 
held onX eighth day after the full moon, and devoted to the pitps. Moon 
sacrifices are* often associated with vows* such as the observance 
SS^r. 'moon's coume'. in which the number of morsels eaten per day 
is gradually reduced with the waning moon^ ^ ^ ^ ^ 

sour milk). Animal sacrifices in an . , Human sacrifice {see) was 

and the horse (asvamedha), besides es carrificial offerings is clarified 

o°f £ SdTghtcafcn U eaten by the priest to neutral- 

ize the prabhava or potency of the sacn ce ^ water made to the gods. 

The ish is the simple bloodless offenng d ^ midday ish ti, called the 
It consists of ishti, i.e. butter, frui & , dymns ) and sdmans (chants). 
prishtha , is generally accompanie y j ^ 0 ften made to remove bad 

Offerings of cakes «>dciiidsa»cdkd*«^^“ grant offspring to the 
repute from innocent persons or ° ca u e d uc hchhishta, and accord- 

sacrificer. The remains of all is 0 d gr ea t C are is to be taken about 

ing to the Rig-veda have a terrible potency, and gr 

their handling and final disposal. consistingo f first-fruits and new gram; 

Other offerings include the agmyfl > ba J s 0 ff er ed during the iraddha 

the idd or sacrificial cake; the havis or burnt offering of g ee ’ 

ceremonies in honour of the deceased; the haw q{ such hav ir-yajna 

grain, milk, gruel, butter or cakes. The most^ ^ xhe huta is abo a 
(foms-offerings) are the agmhotra andth g ^determinate apphca- 
simple burnt offering. Variations of of wate r poured 

tion are ahuta, prahuta, and so on. The tarpa . ^ 
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out of a vessel, or allowed to fall from the hollow of the hand, while the i 
are named. Generally the water flows from the palm to the fingers, but in ?, 
iraddha rites it is made to flow from me side of the palm. Ule 

The yajamdna is the person who institutes, arranges, pays for and obtain 
the blessings of a sacrificial ceremony. In early Vedic times the chieftain 0 r 
king had the sole authority to perform the tribal sacrifices on behalf 0 f the 
people; the brahmin merely served as an assistant to the king during Suc h 
rituals, chanting the sacred hymns, tending the sacred fire and handling the 
sacred implements and vessels. In the ordinary household the paterfamilias 
like his counterpart in Ancient Rome, sang the simple hymns at his own 
hearth, said the prayers and performed the domestic rituals without priestly 
intervention. 

Priestly ascendancy in Indian life may be directly traced to the time when 
sacrifices were made more and more elaborate, and the yajamana, both royal 
patron and paterfamilias, receded into the background till he became 
merely the one who paid the cost of the sacrifices so that he might reap its 
spiritual benefits. The material benefits mainly accrued to the brahmin 
priests. 

In hieratic theory the sacrifice became supreme, livery occasion demanded 
a ceremony, and every ceremony necessitated the services of a brahmin. No 
important function could be held without an elaborate formulary requiring 
mystic mantras, magic gestures, holy benedictions and sacred pots. Facing in 
the wrong direction, or omitting the proper emphasis in an incantation would 
draw down upon the errant yajamana all the terrible maledictions of the 
offended deities. Prayers became a dangerous undertaking which only brah-. 
mins could risk uttering. 

The merit of the yajamana now consisted, not in his performance of the 
sacrifice, from which he was virtually precluded, but in the payment of what 
is known as the dakshina or gift \td tne priests, and the honour he received 
from the sacrifice was in exact proportion to the amount he paid. 

The remaining duties of the yajamana were calculated to make him a mere 
puppet in the ceremonies. There was a period of preparatory fasting (called 
upavasatha) on the eve of the sacrifice, and a ritual consecration ( dlksha) 
with his wife, sometimes involving the shaving of his head and beard, 
starting with his right whiskers. His stances, gestures, responses, ablutions, 
and all the details of the ritual were laid down for strict observance by the 
priests. His wife or wives were also kept busy with ceremonial attendance at 
various times. 

The purpose of each sacrifice was determined by the yaj amana, though the 
priest could always dictate the need for one at a given time, with the result. 
that hundreds of sacrifices came into existence. The fourteenth century 
compilation of Hemadri* enumerates no less than two thousand ceremonies 
to be performed during the year. 

The fee paid to a brahmin for the performance of a priestly office, especially 
a sacrifice is called a dakshina, ‘satisfying’. In the Puranas Dakshina is 
personified as the wife of Yajiia, ‘sacrifice’ 

In early times sacrificial fees used to be paid in coconuts, rice, cloth, and, 
for more important occasions, a milch cow. But the decline in the role of 
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the yajamana made the services of the brahmin indispensable, and his fee 
vas raised accordingly. As the plain business of existence became hedged in 
by or dinances brazenly invented by the priests and requir ng their offices, the 
dakshina became more and more exorbitant. The brahr : ns were partial to 
mfts of cows, cattle, and horses, ‘but gold was particularly efficacious in 
noving the priest or the god’ (III, p. 405). The success of the sacrifice was said 
to depend largely on the liberality of the reward bestowed upon the officiating 
andits and their growing host of retainers. Many Hindu kings emptied the 
” bbc treasury in order to pay for one or other of the elaborate rites that 
would ensure their sovereignty, or succession to their heirs. 

The giving of a dakshina soon came to cover all kinds of gifts to priests, 
even without service, and suitable slokes (verses) were composed to show 
that such ‘pure’ gifts were very auspicious indeed. The extravagance of the 
Hindu lawgivers in their zeal to make men give liberally to brahmins has 
seldom been exceeded. It was laid down as a principle that everything in the 
universe belongs to the brahmin who is entitled to it by primogeniture and 
divine right, so that when a brahmin receives a gift he receives only what is his 


own 


According to the code of Vasishtha, ‘He who, placing on the skin of a black 

antelope some sesamum, gold, honey and butter, gives it to a brahnun, 

removes all sin’. With solicitous regard for the welfare of the patron the 

lawgivers warn ‘Money should be dipped in water before being given to a 

S? Stlhelatent glory of the brahmin’s hand should burst forth and 
brahmin, lest ^e mem go y q{ briIimi ns a nd monks has 

STbeS a common pLTe in India, Ld the giving of a Wki. 
banquet’for brahmins is regarded as being equal in mentto servmg the gods 

house be defiled by an unclean bir S1 § . f . tQ bra hmins brought great 
presented to a brahmm’.• ™eag*° r ^ ® obles often bequeathed agra- 
blessing and wiped out allsms. i'nn buflt for the exclusive use of 

haras of whole villages, with ad] g followed the sarva-medha ,. 

brShmins. But the most mentonous of“Sed^useatitscondusion 
‘universal offering', a ten-day soma sacrifice, and retirad to the 

the yajamana gave away a1 , wlU acquire all merit, his body wiU be 

forest. Such a pious donor, it was • an d he will have a milhon virgins, 

‘ OTi>u,ation '- 

^L^Acharya, P. K. Glories of India on Indian Culture atid Civilisatiott, Allahabad, 

rn at W ,935 ' 

III. Durant, W. IM^wry j . , Sv$tem 1928. 
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oAdHU, one who has attained certain powers of siddhis *. It is a generic w 
applied to a Hindu ascetic or wonder-worker. A common synonym^ 
s§.dhu is the term jogi, derived from yogi, though in actual fact it is rZ 
necessary for a jogi to know aching about yoga philosophy or ev £ 
practice yoga. These terms embrace hundreds of sects and sub-sects scatter^ 
throughout India, and it is these miracle-mongers, itinerants, hermits • 
gymnosophists, and fakirs, who have been associated in the minds 0 f 
foreigners—Ancient Greeks, Romans, Persians, Muhammadans, Europeans 
and the modern tourists—with the Hindu religion in practice. 

Sadhuism covers disciplines and beliefs going back to pre-Aryan times, and 
indeed much of it is pre-Aryan. Tales related about jogis, ndthas, siddhas and 
sadhus are reminiscent of legends about the rishis of old. They have absorbed 
features from the religions of the Aryans, Egyptians, Mesopotamians, Greeks, 
Scythians, Persians, Chinese and Tibetans, and even later creeds like 
Islam. 

Except that sadhus are unusual and often antinomian to a marked degree, 
no generalizations can be made about them. They worship the greater and 
lesser gods of the Hindu pantheon, follow popular forms of Hindu belief, but 
many of their gods are perverse variants of Hindu gods, with their own secret 
names. Often they behave like madmen, and many of them are probably 
mad. Among the names they bear is the title pagal, i.e. mad. They come from 
all the major and minor sects of Hindus, but they are mainly Saivites, 
stressing tapas or active asceticism and often sexuality. 

There are several thousand ‘schools’ of sadhus, each splinter sect having 
its own brand of votaries and ascetics. Most of these schools are locally 
organized. The left-hand cults in particular are strongly independent in this 
respect, and acknowledge no one besides the local guru. The more ‘orthodox’ 
sadhus of India accept, in theory at least, the control of an executive com¬ 
mittee of seven leaders, presided over by a maha-mandalesvar, ‘great over- 
lord’. Sankara attempted to organize all the orders of sadhus under ten 
heads called the dasanami, ‘ten names’, namely, (i) Sarasvati, ‘pool’, (2) Puri, 
‘citadel’, (3) Vana, ‘tree’, (4) Tirtha, ‘ford’, (5) Gin, ‘hill’, (6) Parvata, 
‘mountain’, (7) Bhdrati, ‘land’, (8) Aranya, ‘forest’, (9) Asrama, ‘hermitage’, 
and (10) Sugar a, ‘sea’. 

A sadhu is initiated at the age of twelve, but it is not at all unusual for 
older candidates to receive admission. During initiation the sadhu drops his 
own name and assumes a new one. This new name takes many forms, but in 
general it may be said to consist of three parts: the first is the name of a god, 
saint, quality, plant, animal, or a descriptive epithet; the second is the sect 
termination which may be Dasa, Natha, Ananda, Kanthad, etc.; the third is 
-!iv 6 ^ a ^ en * rom one °* the ^n subdivisions given above. The salutation of 
sadhus on meeting or departure is adesa, ‘command’, i.e. be guided by the rule 

0 _ e or(aer ' a term use d by Hindu reformers in a different context. 

, e P ossess i°ns of a sadhu include several of the following items: the 
JvG u i? r has varied forms; the heads of some are shaped like 

e p a us, some like the khatvdnga are surmounted by a skull, some topped 
y a ” en t faisula ); the achal or crutch is a short cross-stick used as a 
suppo or the chin or arm during meditation and on certain other cere- 
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monial occasions. It is also used to support the body at burial. A fan of 
peacock feathers or palmyra leaf or animal hair for driving off evil spirits is 
often carried by sadhus. Other items include the kamandalu or ascetic’s 
water-pot (often found associated with the god Brahma in pictorial repre¬ 
sentations); a kafni or shroud; a langoli or loin cloth; a kaupina or narrow 
strip of cloth hanging down from a waist-cord to conceal the genitals; a 
patched cloak and a skull cap (kapdla ); the khappar (or kharpara) a begging 
bowl made of a half coconut-shell or gourd, or of brass or other metal; the 
■hatra or drinking vessel, which is sometimes a human skull; the janeo, a 
sacred thread, usually of black sheep’s wool, and made up of nine strands; it 
is worn around the neck. To the janeo is attached a ring representing the 
yoni, called the pavitri, made from grass blades, carved horn, or sometimes 
metal; the maid or rosary usually of rudraksha berries; the hard, an iron 
bangle worn on the wrist. The kard-linga jogis wear an iron ring or chain 
(sritkhala) fastened to the male organ to show their triumph over sex. They 

usually go about naked. . 

Some sadhus are completely shaven. Some have matted or braided hair 
tjatd) and beard ( smasru ). Others cut off the chutiya or scalp-lock. Some 
disdain all caste marks, others make marks on their foreheads, shoulders, 
chest, buttocks and organs. Some smear the whole body with ashes. Some 
wear magical earrings (e.g. the kanphata yogis). Sadhus may be clothed, 
partly clothed, or completely naked. If they wear a robe or vestment it is 
usually yellow, saffron, or ochre-coloured. These colours have been variously 
interpreted as representing blood, ripe grain, and so forth The saffron or 
ochre robe was the covering of condemned criminals being led to the place 
of execution. The Rajput knight donned the saffron robe for a while befor 
going out to the last battle. He was thereafter regarded as dead 
g An important element in jogi ceremonial is centred around^the dhm 
fire, made up of smouldering logs of wood in a hollow pit. Wherever^he 
sadhu takes up his abode he lights his dhuni, and sue ^s are f 

important shrines and monasteries, where some h J ve f ^ n G ^ 
centuries. In British times the Forest Department of the ^ J P 
several such shrines supplied with wood for their fires. Householders 

certain sects keep a dhuni in their houses. . hv means 0 f the 

The embers and charcoal in the dhuni are stirred about by means oi me 

chimta or fire tongs, made from a bent-over strip a 

used as a magical implement, and he ends areictapped ‘*£“£“H ch is 
metallic clicking; the dosed endns often Q , rn!mtrMi the singing 

also shaken as an accompaniment during ° and demons, the pro¬ 
of songs, the summoning and dismissal of god g me ditation. In 

nouncement of curses, or as a purely mec instruments for the same 

“’nSc^ 

^l^^i^wSSth^madeofhontisalsohung 

on a cord around the neck. some a re cenobites, living 

Many sadhus are anchorites, living 1 ’ ma y be obliged 

monastic communities. They may or may not marry, 

0*0 


in 









to remain celibate, but are at liberty to 'communicate* with any will’ 
if they wish. Widow remarriage is permitted among sadhus; i n fa"? 
may remarry up to seven times. Widows are sometimes kept as conch-'^ 0 ''* 
jogis who cannot many. Female joginis are not unusual. They are Ut>meSby 
widows or initiated wives of jogis. generally 

Sadhus make a living in a wide variety of ways. Some by dream-int 
tion, fortune-telling, palmistry, astrology (like the renowned Pf* 4 * 
telling jogis called Raval, after whom the town of Rawalpindi, now j n p U , n . e ' 
tan, is named). Some sell amulets, small stone lihgas and yonis, Sal - is ' 
stones, tigers’ claws, bears’ teeth, rhino-horn, dead men’s bones' ^ gr5 . ma 
berries and beads. Some live by magical exorcisms and witchcraft a Tti?* 
casting of spells; some by singing popular, devotional, or magical sones^ ^ 
by conjuring and juggling, tattooing, selling lace and string with magM 
properties; some by peddling herbs and primitive medicines, dnws and d ^ 
Many are associated with animals, and are snake-charmers and monlf eS 
men; some lead about strange, freakish or performing animals such as cattf' 
donkeys, dogs, mongooses. e ’ 

They are experts in making the kavacha or talisman, amulet, charm and 
counter-charm, which they confect under auspicious astrological signs by 
writing on metal, wood or paper the proper mantra, mandala or symbol, for 
the purpose of protection, for banishing evil spirits, ensuring the presence of 
guardian spirits, or curing diseases. These kavachas are worn by the person, 
suspended around the neck for general protection, over the heart or between 
the buttocks for causing harm to an enemy and suspended over the organ for 
securing the affection of a woman. 

They may or may not beg for their food. Some accept offerings only from 
brahmins (and no other castes), or only from caste Hindus (not outcastes), or 
JI )dus (not non-Hindus), or from anyone including the lowest castes 
an us ms. ; ome eat only with their own sect; some will only eat alone as 
i is consi ered dangerous to be watched while eating. Most have no objection 
? a T ne - deluding non-Hindus and outcastes. The majority 

r ° Pf no c y have some form of sacramental meal or feast with members 
of V r - ^ 0me olDServe the prohibitions of the orthodox in respect 

Othpr<5 Ho ^ S + T Man y eat mutton, fish and pork. Some even beef, 
fish" some a S ? because their semi-legendary guru was born from a 
the horsp ^o 6 ^ °f snakes, donkeys, lizards and other animals but not 
resembles f a | am ’ hold that red pulse ( tnasiir ) is taboo because it 

and drugs andmanv°f 3X6 COmm ? nl y addicted to spirituous liquor 

their influence ^ ° so ‘ ca ^ ed ma gical feats are executed while under 

have themselves buried al^ t ° c kno ^' when it is time for him to die, and some 

exit from the earthly scene^htv'^ ^ iS ° ften the P referred ,^ ode 

jogis are buried sit finer o ’ , 6y rarey Practise cremation. Most sSdhus and 
ing period is ud to twfi ro ^ s ' e &S e d in the posture of meditation. The moum- 
in an ind efini te trance ^ ^ ^ *1 ^ e ^ eved that the buried yogi is actually 

functioning as such^thp^K° rC - ere ^ ° r magician is greatly feared. Wh en 

8 as such the sadhu, mjadH-wdUaA (magic-man), and similar 
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shamans are believed to be veritable focuses of tremendous psychic nower 
whose spells and curses can bring ruin, whose glances can sear and blight 
They are said to have at their command all the denizens of the devil-world' 
evil spirits of horrible form who torment one waking or dreaming living or 
dead. Reputedly the worst place for witchcraft is Malabar, where the Odiyan 
or black magician is a figure of dread. Odiyans belong to an outcaste tribe 
and are fully conversant with the magical use of poppets to cause an enemy’s 
death, with the art of sending spirits to haunt people, with the method of 
exorcizing troublesome and vexatious demons, and so on. 


A few of the magical techniques of these black magicians may here be 
described very briefly. To cripple: make a set of mystical diagrams on a thin 
sheet of copper, bury it with incantations at a spot over which the victim 
is wont to pass, such as the threshold of his hut. On stepping over it the curse 
will pass to him; he will soon suffer excruciating pain, fall down, and remain 
crippled for life. To become invisible: walk at midnight around the hut of a 
woman in her first pregnancy at the stage of seven months, softly tinkling a 
special low-toned bell and chanting mantras. This puts the woman into a 
trance while the rest of the household are rendered insensible. The woman 
comes out of the hut naked and still entranced. The sorcerer rips open the 
abdomen and removes the foetus. From the foetus a magical oil is extracted 
which is used for all kinds of purposes, for example, to render one invisible, 
or invulnerable, for shape changing, for sexual vigour. To kill or torment: an 
effigy of the enemy or rival is made of clay, dough or wax, ‘enlivened’ by 
chants, and a limb or vital organ of the image pierced with a thorn or pin, or 
twisted and broken, to torment the living victim. His shadow may be ‘mea¬ 
sured’ with a length of string, or ‘nailed’ down, and treated in a manner to 
bring torment upon the victim. 

Cruelty, violence and bloodshed are in fact a feature of large areas of sad- 
huism. Animal sacrifices play a major part in many sorcerous undertakings, 
and human sacrifices are still sometimes clandestinely offered by the Nagas of 
Assam, the Khonds of Orissa, and the left-hand sects of the Aghoris, Thugs, 
Kapalikas and others. Most sadhus are pacifist, but some sects, referred to by 
the generic term of Sajjika used to carry arms and openly advocated vio ence. 
The origin of the term is obscure, and is believed to be derived from theTerm 
sa-jyd, ‘with a bowstring’, and originally referred to a phallic cult of probably 
tantrik affinities, signifying those who were ‘armed’ or prepared for'battle, 
specifically the erotic encounter. By extension the term was applied to all 

adoption ot.the profession of arms by Hindu asceticorders 
remains one of the most curious phenomena of religious is ory 1 
remembered that the alliance of violence and piety has no e !r” , 
Hinduism. Several castes classified as ‘Criminal’ have a traffition of cult 
murder as part of their religious ceremonial. Crue oo sa ^ 

part of Sakta worship in general. The Thugs* were devou men according to 
their own lights. The infamous Pinddn, ruthless ™ ar J rec j a _ 

(Hindi, ddkait) of Central India who followed in the wakeofMara. p 

tions, linked piety with pillage and took drugs an ' n before setting 

rites, which were a mixture of Hindu and Mnsl.m features, before settms 
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forth on their bloody expeditions. They were finally put down by L 0rd 
Hastings in 1818. 

Saiiika cults in various guises and under various names flourished in l nHi 
during the Middle Ages. By the eleventh century many Sajjika leaders 
became attached to the courts of local rulers and in some cases assumed 
kshattriya status, constituting, as it were, a standing elite in the little pr i nci 
palities. In the seventeenth century several of the leading Vaishnava bairdgi 
sects formed themselves into a powerful aimed confederacy and their gan I 
frequented places of pilgrimage, both to protect and plunder the pilgrims 
The pacifist cult founded by Dadu* was, within a century after his death 
organized into the militant sects of the Fighting Nagas , so called because 
they were recruited from the nagna or naked followers of Dadu’s cult. The 
Fighting Nagas helped the authorities of Jaipur to collect taxes, which they 
did by intimidation and threat. Many also kept what might be euphemistically 
called ‘the peace’ and were amongst the most dependable mercenaries in the 
wars fought by Jaipur state. 

The use of arms was strongly advocated, albeit for crusades and self- 
protection, by the tenth Guru of the Sikhs, although the founder of Sikhism 
was himself a gentle and saintly character, who abhorred violence. 
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•SAGARA, ‘empoisoned’, a descendant of Harischandra, king of the Solar 
dynasty ruling at Ayodhya. Sagara’s father Baku (or Bahuka) had been 
e ea e y the warlike Haihaya people and had fled from Ayodhya with his 
two wives, one of whom was pregnant. The other wife, out of jealousy, gave 
iier rival poison {,gara ), with the result that the child’s growth within the 
womb was delayed. In the meanwhile Bahu died and the disconsolate 
woman was on the point of ascending the funeral pyre of her husband when 
prevented b y the sage Aurva* who predicted that she would give 
. 0 a umvers al emperor. Seven years later her child was born. From the 

urns ance o his birth he was named Sagara, though some authorities 
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find here a hint that the child was actually bom of a Saka (Scythian) woman, 
whence his name. 

The sage Aurva instructed the boy in the arts and sciences, and when he 
grew up told him of his father’s defeat by the Haihaya. He then presented 
the youthful prince with the weapon* called agneyastra, or ‘fire missile’, to 
use against his hereditary enemies. Armed with the magical missile Sagara 
went on a crusade against the Haihaya, very nearly exterminated them, and 
recovered his ancestral lands. During this campaign he also brought under 
subjection several other barbarian tribes and forced them to assume some 
token of their subordination: thus the Yavanas (Greeks) had to shave their 
heads completely, the Sakas to shave the crown of their heads; the Paradas 
(?Afghans) to wear their hair long, and the Pahlavas (Parthians) to let their 
beards grow long. 

Sagara had no children at first by his two wives, but by undergoing 
penances he was promised progeny. Through his first wife Keiini princess of 
Vidarbha he became the father of Asamanjas (or Panchajana), a wild and 
dissolute youth who later acquired fame for his valour and continued the 
royal line. Sagara’s second wife Sumati, was the daughter of the sage 
Kaiyapa. She was delivered of a gourd containing 60,000 seeds which Sagara 
placed in vessels of milk, and in time each seed became a son. 

These 60,000 sons of Sagara grew up to be infamous for their impiety. 
During the performance of an aivamedha or horse sacrifice in thanksgiving for 
having been granted offspring, Sagara instructed his sons by Sumati to guard 
the sacrificial horse. Because of their carelessness the horse was driven off by 
Indra who left it to browse in Patala, the infernal regions. The sons repaired 
thither, digging their way down to the nether world, and the chasm they dug 
was called sagara, ‘ocean’. They found the horse grazing near the spot w ere 
the sage Kapila sat in meditation, and believing him to be the thief they 
insulted and threatened him. Enraged at being disturbed the sage turned on 
the presumptuous youths with his eyes ablaze and they were all reduced to 
ashes. The remains were found by Aniumat (or AnSuman), son of Asamanjas 
who had been sent out to search for them. He besought Kapi a 0 re en an 
restore the sons of Sagara to life, and the sage promise a n 
grandson would be the means of their deliverance which would take place 
then the river of heaven was brought down to earth to waterthe ash«rf 
the 60,000 young men. Aniumat returned with the sacrificial horse to Sagara 

who then completed the interrupted ceremony. „nce to 

The son of AnSumat was Dilipa, who once failed to pve due rev^ce to 

Kamadhenu* the wonderful cow, and she cursed im _, the s j aV es 

would have no children unless he and his wife Su a s _ faithfully 

of Kamadhenu’s daughter NandinI for some time. The royal p 1 ^ 

served NandinI, and on one occasion Dilipa even o ere p j e freed 

the calf from the lion of Siva. The curse was removed ^d the 
from their bondage became the parents of Bhagiratha and, 

0f InTe‘time B^a became a great sage, and 
austerities to restore to life the ashes of the f ^ “^rf^SSanges, 
penances were such that Siva was persuaded to o 
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which issues from the toe of Vishnu, to descend to earth. From the h* • 
source it descended in invisible form in a mighty rush and would have fl ** 
the earth had not Siva allowed it to flow through his abundant hair from d 

a trickle descended to the Himalayas. As the river flowed on it flooded +? 
sacrificial ground of the sag ejahnu, a descendant of Pururavas, and the s ^ 
angered by this nuisance, drank up its waters. Bhaglratha was obliged?’ 
start his penances all over again and at last Jahnu relented and allowed ti ° 
river to emerge from his ear. Bhaglratha carefully led the stream over th 
earth and into the sea and finally to the infernal regions of Patala where it 
flowed over the ashes of the sons of Sagara. Laved by the purifying waters th 
souls of the 6o,ooo sons of Sagara were admitted to paradise. 

Because of the labours of Bhaglratha the river Ganges is also called after 
him Bhagirathi. The name Bhaglratha is proverbial for persistence and 
determination, and the achievement of any difficult objective is referred to as 
the result of ‘Bhaglratha prayatnam’, the Labours or Perseverence of Bhagl¬ 
ratha. 

Books 

See under Mythology. 

SAIVA SIDDHANTA, ‘Saiva doctrine’, the name of an important school of 
Saivism* which flourished in South India. Its scriptures constitute a large 
segment of Tamil literature written between the seventh and tenth centuries, 
for most of the great Tamil saints, mystics, hymnologists, and poets came under 
its influence. These writings combine intense devotional fervour, comparable 
to the Jewish Psalms and the Old Testament Prophets, with a very rarefied 
and abstruse metaphysics. Dr U. Pope referred to Saiva Siddhanta as 'the 
most elaborate, influential and undoubtedly the most valuable of all the 
religions of India' (I, p. xviii). 

The best-known scriptures of the Tamil Saivites are known as the 
tirumurai, ‘canon’, an anthology of hymns by the sixty-three Ndyandr or 
Teachers’ arranged in eleven books. The Nayanars made no distinctions of 
caste, sex or creed, and their ranks included brahmins, toddy-drawers, 
Vellalas, oil-sellers, kings, princesses, singers. Chief of the texts are: 

(fl) Tirumandiram, consisting of 3,000 stanzas written by the mystic 
Tirumular (or Mular) (ad 600-750?); legend says that he was bom in Kailasa 
where he meditated for 3>ooo years, composing one stanza a year until his 
work was completed. He then went to South India, entered the body of a 
eceased cowherd and wrote down his highly abstruse masterpiece. The book 
embodies much tantrik material. 

(b) Tevaram,- containing the songs of three poets, namely, Appar (A* 
A D 5 °). a Vellala by caste who was converted to Jainism but on being cure 
?, 311 3c ! 1 \ e co ^ c P^ 11 a fter praying to Siva became a Saivite; Sambandar 
(d. ad 660) a child prodigy who uttered hymns in praise of Siva at the age of 
three, and died at the age of seventeen; and Sundarar (fl. ad 820), a twice- 
, ™e poet about whom many miraculous legends are related. 
Tamil truv “ sa & am ’ ^ ^e poet Manikkavasagar*, one of the greatest poets 0 
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These works, forming the bulk of the canonical literature of the Saiva 
Siddhantas, were put together in a compilation of eleven books, collectively 
called the Tirumurai, by the poet nambi (also called Andar Nambi) (fl. 
ad iioo) who for this reason is known as the Tamil Vyasa. 

A twelfth book, ‘the twelfth Tirumurai’, was added to the collection and 
became known as the Periapurdnam. Compiled by Sekkilar (c. 1140) it 
contains the lives of the sixty-three Saiva saints. A century iater Meykanda 
(fl. 1240) a Vellala (low caste) saint and poet composed the Siva-jnana - 
bodham, a semi-philosophical work of great merit and the last great classic of 
the Saiva Siddhanta school. Among this saint’s pupils was the brahmin 
Arulnandi who wrote a commentary on his master’s work. Arulnandi’s 
disciple was Umapati (not to be confused with the Maithili poet), and these 
three founded a considerable school of Saivism. 
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gAIVISM, the religion devoted to the worship of Siva and his symbols. 
Saivism shares many features of the Vaishnava cults, such as repetition of 
the names of the sectarian deity, obedience to the guru and so on, but there 
are other features that distinguish it from Vaishnavism, which may be briefly 
indicated. , 

Unlike the Vaishnavites, the Saivites do not beheve in the notion of 
incarnations and avatars of the deity. Saivism is most influential m the south 
of India; in the north it has lost its hold, even in Banaras which is a city 
sacred to Siva. Saivite cults are generally more ascetic and stem than those 
of the Vaishjnavites; they insist on mortification of the flesh. All the pic¬ 
turesque yogis and sadhus of popular conception, those wi wi ere* 
upraised, those who lie on beds of nails, are Samte. Perversion mi P 
are also frequently encountered among Saivite sec . " 

anchorites who feed on carrion and excrement, who aun cemeen , 

their bodies with ashes and cowdung, the whole g axy o orthodox 

and wonder-workers are generally Saivite. There are of cons *^orthodox 

forms of Saivism which differ radically from these. penmen* 
veneration of the linga is an integral part of most Saivi . t ^ e 

worshipped in the form of a stone image, and is some ime p ^ 

danda o? staff carried by certain Saivite orders. 

by Saivites is made of rudraksha berries. The pries o ^ Saivites 

bifihmins, and brahmins as a rule regard them with ^voun The Sai^ 

are strongly monotheistic, believe in the uni y an declaring,‘Even 
abhor idolatry and have a deep consciousness^ perso ’ ^ Christian 

my good is evil’, a probable indication, according to some scholars, of Christian 









influence. Their literature is almost exclusively in Sanskrit and Tann 
much more vigorous and masculine than that of the Vaishnavitof’<5^ 
scriptures are collectively referred to as the Saivagama (Siva-'agama) or?® 

codex. 1Va 

The origins of Saivism have been sought outside India, and the c»H 
perhaps brought to India by the Maga* and Vratya* people. There k Was 
evidence of Saiva worship in the Indus Valley civilization, and the se t 
figure with urdhva-linga represented on the Mohenjodaro seals, may well ? 
the earliest image of Siva in existence. The invading Aryans spoke contend 
tuously of the native iisna-devatas or phallus-worshippers. mp ' 

The same figure is shown surrounded by cattle, which may have been th 
origin of one of the titles of Siva, namely, PaSupati, and of the subsequent 
deity-devotee relationship. This later philosophy posited three paddrtha or 
categories, of pati, ‘Lord’, the master of the herd; pain, ‘herd', i.e. the soul 
and pa£a, the bond between the two. This last is interpreted either as the 
bond tethering the devotee to the deity, or as the fetters of ignorance, action 
and illusion that bind the herd to the material world. 

Chief among the early Saivite scriptures is the Svetasvatara Upanishad* a 
sort of Saivite BhagavadgUa. There is also a later work known as the 
Sivagita to which Saivites assign a high place. Another early Saivite scripture 
the Nanmarai, was originally said to have been a Tamil* Sangam work. 

By the early centuries of the present era the sect of the PaSupata* men¬ 
tioned in the Mahabhdrata gained popularity under Lakultea (ad 200). This 
was a perverse cult, but within the next three hundred years Saivism acquired 
a more acceptable tradition bequeathed by sixty-three saints called Puratana, 
‘ancient’ to whom some Slokas and sayings are attributed. 

By the seventh century the sect known as the Saiva-Siddhantas* (c. 
600-1000) rose to prominence, and its followers were responsible for a profuse 
literature. Perhaps the most profound of all the Saivagamas are the hymns of 
these Saivite saints. Their influence continued till the eleventh century. 

Kashmir Saivism was founded by Vasugupta* (d. ad 830), and another 
revival, known as Lingayatism* took place later under Basava. From the 
middle of the tenth century a branch of the Paiupatas, known as the 
Kalamukha gained popularity, but incorporated many perverse features of 
the Siva cult. From this grew the sects of the Kapalikas, Kanphatas, and 
Aghoris. 

The Tamil* works of the Sittar (Siddha) saints of the seventeenth century 
compiled in the Siva-vakyam show undeniable Christian influence. 
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SAKA. The Central Asian nomadic tribe of Scythians known to the Romans 
as the Sacae and to Indian historians as the Sakas came from Kashgar In the 
historical period the pressure of the Yueh-chi from Central Asia displaced 
them, and hordes of Sakas swarmed into Persia. In the first century bc they 
were signally defeated by the Persian king Mithradates and the Saka tide was 
diverted southwards. They overwhelmed the Greek meridarchs or governors 
of Bactria, where the basileus or king maintained a precarious existence, and 
occupied the valley of the Helmand, which to this day is known after them as 
Seistan, from Sakastan i.e. the land of the Sakas. 

For some time they lived in close association with the Parthians from whom 


they received a substantial admixture of blood. Their rule in the north¬ 
western regions of India alternated with that of the Parthians, and the identity 
of the various rulers at this period is still a matter of dispute among scholars. 

The Sakas are of legendary antiquity in India’s past. They are frequently 
mentioned in the Ramayana, and in the Mahdbhdrata they appear fighting on 
the side of Duryodhana. They are associated in an important myth with the 
sage Sagara, whose name probably preserves his Saka ancestry. Throughout 
the historical period stray Saka tribes continued to enter the subcontinent; 
such were the Madra, Pisacha, Abhlra and Kekaya. Among the towns they 
founded was Sakala, i.e. Saka town, also called Sagala, modem Sialkot. It 
was once the capital of the Madra people, and (under the name of Euthydemia) 
became the capital of Demetrius the Bactrian* Greek king, and of Toramana 
the Hun. 

The Persian kings employed Sakas, as they did the Parthians, as governors 
of their eastern provinces, but these governors soon fought to assert their own 
sovereignty over the areas they governed. The early semi-autonomous Saka 
viceroys first became independent under Maues (c. 20 bc—ad 22) who occupied 
the territories from Gandhara to Mathura. His co-ruler for a time and 
successor after his death was his son Azes I (5 bc—ad 3°)- The latter was 
succeeded by Azilises (ad 28-40) and Azes II (ad 39 - 79)' These independent 
Saka chieftains held sway over large parts of India and assumed the title of 
‘Great King of Kings’. The ‘Periplus’ (c. ad 80), and Ptolemy in his 
‘Geography’ (ad 160) refer to the district of Scythia with its capital 
of Min (unidentified) as comprising Patalene (Indus delta), Abira (ttie 
country of the Abhlras to the west of the lower Indus) and Saurastrene 

( With ttadisintegration of the central Saka-Kushan-Parthian authonty m 
Afghanistan in the first century of the present era, the governors ° 
ordinate areas under Saka rule in India began to reign e in P 
monarchs themselves. These rulers were known as the Kshatrafia ,.a word o 
Old Persian origin, denoting a provincial governor, from which is ako dra 
the still more recent pseudo-Sanskrit chhatrapait. By e secon ^ carve( j 
there were known to be at least five Saka satrapies, w ® Taxila 

out of the earlier Saka kingdom. These were at Kapria m Afghanistan, Taxila 

in western Panjab, Mathura in the Jamna valley, as + ra nies were those 
Upper Deccan, and Ujjain in MMvrtL The PX* S 
situated in western India, known as the Western P . : moor t an t 
Kshaharata of Nasik and the Kardamakas of Ujjain were 
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dynasties. These Western Satraps ruled, with occasional g aps> for 

hundred years. lrcc 

The Kshahar&ta (or Ksharata) satrapal line was founded by Bhi 
who carved out a principality on the ruins of the early Satavahana el? 
and made his capital at Nasik (or Junnar). The most famous of his s Uc< 2 ’ 
was Nahapana (fl. ad 119-125) (the name is Persian), who ruled oveTt? 
northern part of Maharashtra as well as Malwa, Kathiawar and south 
Rajputana. The Kshaharatas were involved m a lengthy struggle with th 
Satavahana king Gautamiputra Satakarni, who restored the fortunes of th 
deposed Satavahanas. The Nasik satrapy passed into the hands of another 
Saka dynasty, that of the Kardamakas. ‘ 1 

The Kardamaka Saka satrapy (ad 77-398). named after the Kardama 
river in Bactria, was founded in ad 77 by Chashtana, the Tiastanes of 
Ptolemy’s ‘Geography’. This Saka svamin (lord) set up his capital at Ujjain 
and established his rule over Kathiawar and Malwa. The greatest king of this 
line, and one of the greatest and most versatile rulers of India was his grand¬ 
son Rudradaman (ad 130-158), a patron of letters, an able administrator and 
a great conqueror, whose sway extended over Malwa, Kathiawar, Saurashtra, 
Rajputana, Kutch and the lower Indus, Gujarat, parts of the western Vind- 
hyas and Aravalli, and also, if his court poet is to be believed, the area of the 
Konkan in the south. Arrian who resided in Barygaza in the second century 
ad described a Parthian, i.e. Saka, sovereignty as extending from the Indus 
to the Narmada. Rudradaman twice defeated Gautamiputra Satakarni (or 
his son), inflicted a crushing blow to the Yaudheya (c. ad 145), won the hands 
of several princesses in svayamvara ceremonies, and gave his daughter in 
marriage to Pulamayi, son of Gautamiputra Satakarni. 

Rudradaman is especially notable for his patronage of Sanskrit, which 
exercised a profound influence on the development of the language. He 
himself was well-versed in Sanskrit grammar, polity and logic, and was 
renowned for the excellence of his Sanskrit compositions in prose and verse. 
In his day Ujjain* became renowned as a scientific and literary centre, and 
one of the intellectual capitals of the world. Rudradaman has left one of the 
oldest and most important epigraphic* inscriptions, written in correct 
Sanskrit throughout, and the first official record in that language. Known as 
the Girnar Prasasti of Junagadh (Kathiawar), it consists of a long panegyric 
which records his martial exploits and his reconstruction of the great artificial 
Sudarsana lake at Girnar. This lake had been previously excavated under 
Chandragupta Maurya and improved in the time of Asoka. 

udradaman was succeeded by his son Damajada after whose death came 
a disastrous civil war, resulting in the Saka territories being taken over partly 
by the Satavahanas, and partly by the Abhiras and the Malavas. Till the 
beginning of the fourth century, however, an offshoot of the Saka line had 
achieved a further brief spell of power under a line of kings whose names 
p. a* 11 . varma - • One of them was Chandravarma (fl. ad 325) who ru * ed a 
famm m "dmi 6 ” 1 ^^pur state. It was this Saka ruler who set up 
Thp mil r °K ar ’ ^ unec l ualled masterpiece of metallurgical engineering- 
Vanra n earS -j, S ^, 0r *' Ascription eulogizing the king for his conques 
ga. It was said to have been erected to peg down the head of a great snak , 
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nd it remained in place until the ruler of the Rajput Tomara dynasty of 
'Delhi moved tl pillar to Mehrauli, Delhi, an act which resulted in the fall 
of the Tomaras. The rise of Gupta power in the first half of the fourth century 
saw the end of the Saka satrapies. Chandravarma himself was conquered by 
Samudragupta and his kingdom annexed to the Gupta empire. 

There can be no doubt that the Sakas played a prominent part in Indian 
history. Their long and uninterrupted rule in the heart of India provided a 
channel for the ingress of a great flood of cultural elements from Central 
Asia Sanskrit works abound with references to their appearance, dress, diet, 
manners and customs, all of which profoundly influenced local social customs. 
Their skill in metallurgy is seen in the Mehrauli Pillar, and their influence is 
apparent in Hindu art, in textile weaving and designs, in the ornaments of 
women, and is also exemplified ‘in the Bengal terracottas of the seventeenth- 

nineteenth centuries’. . 

The Sakas contributed greatly to the development of Sansknt and the 
naeari script and have left their stamp on other Indian languages. The 
patois known as Sakara and Wakhan are Saka, as is the Bundelkhand 
dialect of Banaphari (named after Vanashpara, one of Kanishka’s governors), 

\ an d traces of Saka linguistic peculiarities are to be found in the loan words of 

several Indian vernaculars. . , 

The complex administrative machinery that had evolved m India under 
Persian and Greek rule in Mauryan times received fresh orientation during 
the Saka supremacy and left a permanent impression on Indian polity. 
Although the Sakas took over many aspects of the early Indian administra¬ 
tive svstem their own system was not a replica of the Mauryan. This was not 
the adaptation of an existing machinery by bewildered barbarians seeking 
guidance hi controlling territories that had been conquered by brute force. 
Says Raychaudhuri, ^ 

‘The little that we know of the administration of the Saka epoch leave * 
™m“t that the institutions of the age ^ Eg 

tions of military upstarts, having no r ' a lons ™ i abour ^ 0 f generations of 
developed and organized system—the fruit of the laDours g 

political theorists and practical statesmen. 

The Guptas, in fact, inherited not the fore£ 

the administrative system bequeathed to 1juries. 

Scythians and Perso-Mongolians who ru e d although there was 

The Scythian "StsIncUnnovations, both in 

no great cleavage with the past, tn th^m several institutions 

general and in detail. The Scythians fought them seve^ ^ 

they had acquired in the countries through winch ttay *^ t0cover 
Persian mode of government by satraps, or^ ^ 0 ^ cials w i t h Greek titles 
the newer provinces taken over by ': j e d bbie destinies of the 

like meridZrch (governor) and strait got (general) guided 

Saka empire. .. ( „ _,_ r ~ PYa lted type of kingship, 

To the Scythians was due the notion of a ■' {o ^ he rulers and 

the employment of high-sounding d medieval Indian kings, 

their chief consorts, which were later adopted by m 










Terms like maharaja and mahdrdjadhirdja were Indian render 
Persian Shahanshah ‘king of kings’, popularized by foreign print* 8 * ° f 
introduced in about 150 bc. The use of the title svamin (lord) f 0 S 
apparent to the throne was adopted by Bharata in his Ndtyasl * heir ' 
contemporary records of the Saka kings. The titles of most Maurvan ^V r ° m 
were retained, but several new posts were created. y n offic ials 

We find from epigraphic references to the vast sums of money s 
Scythian rulers on the construction and repair of tanks, wells, lalf^ by 
other reservoirs, that they gave close attention to public works, and w?k ^ 
that the building of roads and rest-houses was not neglected by them e‘th° W 
Village administration centred around the rural assemblies and committ^ 
‘which afforded’, says Raychaudhuri, ‘a field for co-operation between k^’ 
and villagers’. & s 
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, a branch or school of Vedic learning based on a particular interpre 

a ion or rendering of the Vedic text. Scholars are of the opinion that th< 

e Y ex ist today represent a greatly mutilated version of an origina 

ur-veaa or parent Veda, which was corrupted in the course of transmissioi 

ough the centuries beyond any hope of reconstruction. 

for thA i U remMkst hat ‘ the changelessness of the Veda is a fiction’ (IV, p. 3 ] 

rhanffo ^ 1 ® u . a ^ e 0 *he texts as they were handed down underwent continuou 

sion nr rr inevitable corruption consequent on oral transmit 

text was nnrr 6 +■ er , m ® fractions of tribes and families among whom t 

taueht and ^ ’ ° r ^ j ^ le ^ as personal opinion of individual sages w 
taught and expounded the text. 

presen^comnilar 0 * 8 s * u dy existed in the ancient past before th 

£umTrou? «£? 01 ^ texts ca ™ to be regarded as fixed, and 
were called inhh ~ ^ Var ? ant rea dings promulgated by them. These schoo 
, each school being founded on a particular version 
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tke Vedic text, or on varying recensions of the identical text as taught by 
different teachers, or handed down by a particular family, or used in a 
particular locality; and scholars, sages and schools became famous for the 
traditionally associated with them. Each Veda thus had several Vakhas, 
an d each Sakha was based on a different ‘edition’ of the same original 
saihhita or collection (just as different manuscripts of an ancient work may 
differ in point of grammar, spelling, omission or addition), which reflected 
the bias or the viewpoint of the individual Sakha, char ana (see below), 
Mrishad, hula., gotra, or other school of Vedic learning. 

‘ Thus the Rig-veda had 6 Sakhas; the Yajur-veda 86 and the Sama-veda over 
iooo. But the greater part of these is lost and a number of recensions of the 
samhitas are only known by the names of the sages or families with whom 
they were associated (III, p. 76). Most of the Sakhas today differ only in 
single words or verses, rarely in whole hymns. Pronunciation and accent, 
however, differ widely. 

The teachings of a parampara, ‘succession’, or line of teachers who taught 
a particular Sakha and through whom the tradition was handed down, were 
called the charana. The charana was thus a school for the propagation of a 
given Sakha or rendering of the Vedas. Many such charanas still exist, named 
after a founder or prominent teacher. They were formed for the Vedas and 
Brahmanas, and later for the ritual and legal books as well. Famous founders 
of charanas include ASvala ( see Gritsamada), KauSItaka (see KuSika), 
Latyayana (belonging to the region of Lata in western India), Yajnavalkya*. 
Uddalaka*, Saunaka ( see Gritsamada), and Sankha. 

At a certain stage the need was felt for reconciling the traditions and 
collating the conflicting opinions, and this task was undertaken by various 
scholars and schools. Even in the final samhitas (collections) as they have 
come down to us we find overlapping and contradictory viewpoints with 
regard to the text, pronunciation and accent. Masses of matenal have bee 
effaced, and much that remains is redundant, tendentious and amorphous. 
At a much later date attempts were made to standardize Vechcrea g ( 
patha), phonetics and other aspects of Vedic study. The P r ^ t Vedlc 
compilations have aptly been called ‘hymn books m a .rcvaedetomi^ 

The oldest treatises on the grammar and phonetic 

various Sakhas of the Vedas are known as the ^rafosaA^. These phon^ r 
handbooks have helped considerably to preserve the Vedasf ^ 
mutilation and corruption. Present-day recitation c P f th 

given in the pratiSakhyas. There are four such tile 

Rig-veda, ascribed to Saunaka, grandson . , White the 

Yajur-veda, one relating to the BlzokYajur-ve a an Atharva-veda, also 
latter ascribed to Katyayana*; and finally, one for the Ath^ed 
attributed to Saunaka. No pratiSakhya for the Sama-veda is known 
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A.rrm ‘energy’, is the term applied to the wife of a god, and signifies th* 
^f’of a deity manifested in mid through his consort The deity and his 
Represent the dual aspect of the divine unity, and together symbol^ 
fte power of the godhead. But in many cases the need for a consort or com- 
2 , was safeSed by creating a prachcally mactive goddess who played „„ 
Cpicuons part in the life of her sponse. anu au» ouen namea after i'„e 
Shhnaelf Urns: Agnayi after Agn.; Bralmrar,. after Brahma; (or 

Scatter Indra; Rndrapi after Rndra; Vaishnavr after Vrshiju; Van,,! 
a rx pr Varuna’ Vayavl after Vayu. 

On the other hand, in many instances the female deity of the divine pair 
was regarded as the active principle of the universe, and was often conceived 
Saving greater importance than the mate. The= People divine couples 
>,?n named coniointly were therefore named with the Sakti or female name 
SSSa Gauri-Sahkar, SIta-Rama. Umd-MaheSa, lakshmi- 
5 Sy£a; and homage wan paid to the female counterpart, to Radha rather 
than Krishna, Sita rather than Rama Dnrga rather than W 
The dual characteristics of the Hindu gods, the contemplative and ihe 
active the reigning and the conquering, the meditating and the militant, are 
nowhere so prominent as in Siva and his consorts. When the sakti is referred 
to it is the Sakti of the god Siva that is specifically mtended. She is identified 
with the One, since it is believed that she combines in her person both the 
Universal Maie and the Universal Female. The Female is the complete One 
and is the central object of worship. 

Many Hindu cults of very ancient provenance, some incorporating features 
anterior even to the Aryan invasion of India have been devoted to the 
worship of Sakti; such are the sects of the Asapuri, MekhapanthT, Nayaka, 
Vilana. These cults, collectively known as the Sakta cults, all conceive of 
the paramount diety as female, and render devotion to all that appertains to 
the female sex. A vast literature, known as the Saktagamas or Tantras*, has 
grown out of this devotion, and Sakta worship and Tantrism are often used 
interchangeably. 

Sakti is worshipped under different aspects. Some sects stress the maternal 
nature of the goddess. They venerate her as the Mother Goddess or the 
Great Mother, Magna Mater, ‘whose slender waist, bending beneath the 
burden of the ripe fruit of her breasts, swells into jewelled hips, heavy wit 1 
the promise of infinite maternities’. She is spoken of as Jaganmatri, worl - 
mother’, though various lesser matri, ‘mothers’, are also known. The name 
Uma* is probably connected with amma, a common name for the Mo ier 
Goddess among the Dravidians. She appears under dozens of names among 
village godlings* throughout India. , 

Sakti is also the personification of the tender and devoted wife, and 
tantrik symbolism and worship is centred around Sakti as wife and conjug 
partner of Siva, especially as Parvatl and Satl. Sakti also symbolizes sexual 
desire and sexual joy, and the Sakti-Siva union, the union of Energy aI * 
Being, is one of the tantrik means to ultimate knowledge. The union of y° 
and linga, which is another aspect of the Sakti cult, is the subject of wrap 
meditation among its devotees. 

As the female principle Sakti is worshipped in the form of a yoni* in 14 ® 
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sometimes substituted by a naked woman, since the worship of the genitals 
of the living female also forms part of the Sakta cult. As the eternal virgin 
Sakti is represented by a young girl of about fifteen years of age, who is the 
obiect of devotion. Worship of the female aspect of the deity is also found 
among Vaishnavites (e.g. Sakhlbhava) and in various androgynous* sects. 

There is the Sakti of illicit love, whose worship is found in the practices 
associated with incest, adultery and other antinomian* relationships. 

Finally, there is Sakti in her bhairav or ‘terror’ aspect, a cruel and blood¬ 
thirsty goddess without mercy. She is then the deity of a cult of death, terror, 
bloodshed and destruction, and is personified as Kali, Durga, and BhavanI, 


the goddess of the thugs. . . 

Siva is supposed to have 1008 names, and it is said that his wife, in her 
many manifestations, possesses a counterpart of each of these names besides 
many more of her own. Among them are the following: Ambika, the Mother 
(see Ganapatya); Anna-purna ‘giver of nourishment’; Bhadra-kali, pros¬ 
perity-making’; Bhairavi, ‘terror-inspiring’; Bhavam wife of Bhava, wor¬ 
shipped by the Thugs; Bhramari, ‘bee’; Bhuta-nayakI, devil chieftaoness_, 
ChSiunda, killer of the demons Chanda and Munda {see Sumbha); Chapda, 
or Chandi. ‘angry’ or ‘fierce’; Chhinna-mastaka, having a severed head (m 
this form she Shed NiSumbha); Da$a-bhuja, ten-armed ; Devi Godd ^* 
Durea (see Kali)' Gauri, ‘yeUow’ or ‘fair’ signifying either the yellow harvest 

d? ssr sr; 

%£££ 

southern tip of India is named after her I 

Katyayam. of the Katya farruy, _ ' el .,. MahamSya, ‘great 

Ratn, goddess of night, bati , vm - tv beauty’ i.e. the beautiful 

Kali); lyama, ‘black ; Tnpura-sund , Tjma* ‘mother’; VageSvari, 

one of the three worlds, heaven, earth and Jdl. U ^ -victorious’; 

‘tiger goddess’, a ^Shipped near Mirzapur where 

Vindhya-vasani, dweUerm ^eVmdhy ^ PP^ q{ ^ sacnfices 

the Vindhyas approach the Ganges,.it»s 
before her image is never allowed to get dry. 
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gAKUNI, son of Subala the king of Gandhara (hence also known as Saubal \ 
was the brother of Gandhari wife of Dhritarashtra. An expert dice player an!i 
a cheat, he was responsible for the exile of the Pandavas. 

The Mahdbhdrata relates that a great gambling match was arranged bv 
the Kaurava prince Duryodhana, who was filled with envy at the gTowinc 
power of the Pandavas. He challenged Yudhishthira to a game of dice and 
asked his unde Sakuni to play for him. Sakuni used loaded dice and won 
every throw. The result was that the Pandava prince, in spite of the entreaties 
of his friends to stop the game, lost all his possessions; his ornaments, gems 
gold, treasury, chariots, horses, elephants, servants, his kingdom, his army' 
his four brothers and himself, and finally their common wife Draupadi, all of 
these passing to the ownership of Duryodhana. 

The brother of Duryodhana, Duhiasana ( duh-idsana, ‘hard to curb’), was 
sent to fetch the beauteous Draupadi from the palace to sweep the hall as a 
sign of her servitude. But the proud woman refused to come saying that 
Yudhishthira had gambled himself away, and as such was a slave and not 
his own master, and therefore had no right to gamble her away. But this 
logic did not move Duhiasana who caught her by the hair and dragged her 
from Indraprastha to the palace of Duryodhana. Here he subjected her to 
great humiliation and attempted to tear off her clothes in front of the 
assembly, but her garments were miraculously restored to save her from 
shame. Duryodhana then forced her to sit on his lap. 

The insults were carried out in the presence of the Pandava brothers, for 
though Draupadi entreated her husbands to intervene they could do nothing 
as ey were now the slaves of Duryodhana. The hero Karpa tried to calm 
er and counselled her to seek a new husband from among the Kaurava 
princes who would cherish her and not stake her at dice and expose her to 
msgrace. uming under the indignities to which they were being subjected, 
nf tw S “ gCr n x W ^ r °k. e * ort h and be took a terrible oath to break the thigh 
drinlT^P mJ^i or having forced Draupadi to sit on his lap, and then to 
0f Du ^ a hi battle, an oath which received mystic 
to be fulfill<vi the .! nourilful bowl of a jackal outside. The oath was destined 

of H battle of Kurukshetra*. 

talrinp oiarp y. . **’ bhad Dhritarashtra, was told of all that was 
SSftS t0 scene and declared that his sons had acted 

S&Wom't ^HH K 15001110 e^ate the evil of his sons. She 
and proposed a final «. er bus bands and herself. The Kauravas were incensed 
bTgS 0t the the loser ’ s party paying the penalty 

returning to the kingrin WelV ft yeax ?’ 311(1 spending one more year incognito, 
forth the loaded dirf 31161 thirteen years. Once more Sakuni brought 
l0adfid 311(1 °nce more Yudhishthira lost. As the P*ri*va 
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party rose to leave "Draupadi unloosed her hair, and swore that she would 
pever allow it to be tied again except by Bhima’s hands after they had been 
soaked in the blood of DuhSasana. 
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gAKUNTALA, daughter of the sage ViSvamitra by the nymph Menaka, who 
abandoned her child on the banks of a forest stream not far from the abode 
of the rishi Kanva. This sage found her being cared for by birds (Sakunta) so 
he named her Sakuntala, and adopted her as his own daughter. She grew up 
in the hermitage of the sage which was situated on the banks of the sacred 
stream Malini. 

Some sixteen years later, while engaged in a chase, Dushyanta (or Dush- 
manta) a king of the Lunar race descended from Puru, caught sight of the 
beautiful Sakuntala as she was watering her favourite plants in the sacred 
grove of Kanva accompanied by her handmaidens Anasuya and Priyamvada. 
The king was stricken with love for the girl and, in the absence of Kanva from 
the hermitage, married her ‘in the gdndharva mode’, by sanction of mutual 
desire. After spending some time with his bride Dushyanta had to hasten 
back to his kingdom, but left his signet ring with her as a pledge, with the 
injunction that she should present it at the palace and thus gain admittance 


t0 After Dushyanta rode away Sakuntala sat dreaming of him in an arbour, 
and so absorbed was she in reverie that she failed to welcome the sage 
Durvasas who had come on a visit to Kanva. In his anger a e s g e 
rishi cursed Sakuntala, saying that the person about whom she was so los 
in thought would himself lose all thought of her. Sakuntala s companions 
begged for forgiveness on her behalf and the sage relenting declared that 
although he could not recall the curse he would mitigate it by a .• P^vi 
if that person saw the signet ring she was wearing his remembrance of her 


would be restored. . , , nf < a i,, 1T1 tala’s 

On his return to the hermitage Kanva was 
gandharva marriage and her pregnancy. He gav Gaiasahvaya 

sent her and her two companions to Dushyanta 8 J was w 

On the way they stopped to rest by a pool where Sakuntda while washmg 

her hands felt the ring slip off her finger an vani ^ 

she arrived at the palace gates and requeste e ffn . was con fronted 
king she was refused. Insisting that she was the ng 

by the king but he denied any association^™h MeZaka, 
she stood forsaken outside the palace walls ^ own ^ 0 de midway 

saw her and descending to earth earned h r w marriage to Dushyanta 
between heaven and earth. Here, three y«us afta her marriage u y 

a son was bom to her whom she named B ^ d xvg s ignet ring, and 

One day a fisherman caught the fish tha a ^ king. The 

seeing the royal seal upon it he immedia e y Q f ^is encounter 

moment Dushyanta’s eyes fell upon the ring the memory w 






with Sakuntala flashed upon his mind and he lamented over hi s treatn 
her A country-wide search was made for her, but in vain. 1Wlt of 

Many years later Dushyanta was asked by Indra to help him in a 
war against the asnras. The war over, Dushyanta returned homewL?^ 
Indra’s chariot, traversing the broad spaces of the celestial regions t? 
vehicle stopped at Menaka’s dwelling where the king saw his wife and ch'u 
There was a short explanation on the king’s part followed by much weeni 
and laughter. The reunited family returned to Gajasahvaya and lived ft? 
many years in great happiness. 0r 

The plot of Kalidasa’s masterpiece, Sakuntala, is based on this story. 
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SAKYA, an ancient tribe of probable Mongolian origin, for whom Sanskrit 
legend claims descent from Okkaka, i.e. Ikshvaku. Buddha’s father was 
a chieftain of the Sakya clan, which was related to the neighbouring tribes 
of Nepal. In the traditional story of Buddha’s birth it is said that the gods 
were at a loss to decide which race in India should have the honour of 
Buddha’s early manifestation, since all the sixteen Aryan janapadas were 
tainted with one or more evil quality. It was finally decided to let Buddha 
be bom in a clan outside the regular cadre of Aryan tribes, and the chief 
among these was selected, the small but highly virtuous and valiant non- 
monarchical clan of the Sakyas living in the region of the present Nepal Terai. 

The capital of the Sakyas was Kapilavastu (Pah, Kapila-vatthu, ‘monkey- 
place’), which later legend connected with the sage Kapila. Their other 
towns had such unusual names as Sakkara (suggesting a Saka connection), 
Khomadussa and Ulumpa. There is a close connection between the Sakyas 
of Kapilavastu and the Mongolian Sakas who occupied the north-western 
regions of India in historical times, and there can now be hardly any doubt 
that the Sakyas had a Mongolian strain in their blood. Edward Thompson 
conceded that ‘probably the Sakyas were of partly Mongolian blood’, 
though E. J. Thomas thought they were composed of basically Kol or Munda 
elements (II, p. 244). 

The Sakyas followed certain non-Aryan customs, marrying not only 
within the same gotra, but within prohibited degrees of relationship, like 
the people of Tibet. For their custom of marrying their own sisters they were 
often the butt of their neighbour’s taunts. Says R. K. Mookerji, ‘They were 
m the outskirts of Vedic civilization’ (II, p. 244). 

According to Buddhist tradition a group of Sakyas founded the ‘peacock 
own which gave the name to the Maurya* dynasty, and Chandragupta was 
the son of a princess who came from this place. Buddhists hold that Buddha 

and Aioka were of the same family since both belonged to the same Sakya 
clan (I, p. 256). b 
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a /VTJV A. The high-caste Hindu, and to a lesser extent Hindus of lower 
^te as well, have a great abhorrence of saliva, although probably few 
nations on earth are as habituated as the Indians are to hawking and ex- 
toration. The essential furniture of Buddhist monks mentioned in the 
arliest texts included 'a reclining board (i.e. a bed), a seat and a spittoon’, 
and Hindu monastic establishments were similarly equipped. 

The belief underlying the almost national habit of spitting is that sputum 
constitutes a form of impurity generated spontaneously within the body by 
vil desires and sinful thoughts, and that therefore every effort should be 
made to be rid of these, by periodically clearing the throat and spitting. The 
morning ablution in India is almost universally attended by the ritual of 
inserting two fingers into the mouth and rubbing the tongue as far back in 
thp throat as possible in order to assist in the clearing of the passages. The 
tem for sputum is shihlvana, ‘ejectable’, or that which should be got nd of. 

At»art from the rheum in the oral and nasal passages there is a particular 
ouahty attaching to the laid or the spittle of the mouth. Spittle is believed to 
be peculiarly susceptible to contamination by action and thoughts, and is 
the P medium y through which the vapours of the(interior body are ejected 

"Z sssiKis,—-> «■ 

■KSSKSi— " IS SSMS 

of prejudices. Hindus have a strong repeatedly to the lips. As a rule 

mouthpiece, moistened with saliva, is app P ^ el t0 their lips, but 

strict Hindus do not drink by wa ter in. They do not 

hold it high over their upturned mouthandp ^ ^ prefer not to 

use forks and spoons since these are p minated ^th saliva. Earthen 
use crockery as the plates mig fter ^ ^tal plates and tumblers 

teacups are used which are thr ° ^ frequently the leaves of a tree 

are vigorously cleaned by scrubbg ^ plates> and food is eatenwith 

to Sons for to Hindu’s repugnance to to dog » 

animal’s habit of Ucking its master. 
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SALUTATION among Hindus wasfor should not acknowledge 

the interior must greet the “team of greeting a man ol low 

to greeting. Thus to Whmm «°^“^ owing l y salute a low caste 
caste. The Atrt-smrtb says, 11 a oral J4I 


M 









man, he should immediately bathe and get himself purified by taldn 
butter’. g cIai ified 

Vital energy easily flows from the higher to the lower and many rest . 
were devised to prevent the inadvertent dissipation of such energy fc Ctlons 
tion of an inferior with whom one has no immediate business is one s ^ 
of dispersal. Looking in Iris direction or raising a hand to him i s Ca forr *i 
Nodding the head, involving as it does the head taboo and a breach 0t ?? r - 
sanctity, was until recently never part of the act of greeting by a sup e '• ° f its 
this respect women were treated as menials, and in Patanjali’s time™"* * n 
was not to bow to a woman in return. a man 

When one was obliged to address an inferior one took a mental 
physical ‘attitude’ (sthana) of neutrality, to prevent any psychic deplet' 

In spite of being ignored it was the duty of the lower castes invariablv°+ 
salute the higher with deference, to stand aside with hands folded and h h 
bowed. These injunctions, still obeyed in many parts of India, accountf 
the complete indifference with which a man will regard the salute of a me *°i 
and the abject deference with which he will greet a superior. 

Modes of salutation varied for the various, castes. The Apastaniba Dharnta 
stUra says, ‘A brahmin shall salute by stretching forward his right hand on a 
level with his ear, a kshattriya holding it level with his breast, a vaigya on a 
level with his waist. A Sudra shall bend forward with joined hands held low’ 
Falling at the feet or stooping to touch the sandals of their superiors, and 

then their own forehead is a common form of greeting by menials. 

t The , most reverential form of salutation is the sdshfdnga (.sa-ashfa-ahga 
‘with-eight-limbs’), so called because eight parts of the body touch the ground 
in token of complete submission, namely, two hands, two feet, two knees, 
forehead and breast. It expresses profound reverence, as that of a chela 
(pupil) before a guru (preceptor), or a subject before his sovereign. It is also 
used as a sign of deep contrition as when a man seeks readmission into his 
caste after he has been excommunicated. 

°i S° verns man y greeting conventions, and good wishes 
El"*?? exchanged. Whatever is declared to be good, unless it be so 
nfShSr man f 1 er ’ attract f inauspicious elements. The general form 
the aZinli /h, ° ^ namas ^ ra > the former Sudra salute. It consists of 
or ‘kJmul handS hdd together) accompanied by the words 'nomas' 

‘Good’ in the tr r S if?r> eX< j ama ^° n °* ^ oma § e meant for the deity, as the 
with vouthk , G ^ d T Morning ’ is a relic of ‘ G od’, implying,‘God be 

be regarded as invit^" f equivalent of ‘It’s a fine morning’ would 
compliment annth -f v ad ! 0r d^Y- For the same reason one does not 

Nor does one ever ,C ^ we d, in case it should tempt the evil eye. 
as the subiect is hp^^f • *? r women folk of the other person’s household 
occult beliefs. a taboo with its roots buried deep in 

Muhammadanand Enm 0 ^ ° f sa ^ utat i°n were introduced in imitation of 
forehead with the CUS * om ' The Moghul practice of touching the 

? Pladng the rf e ht h ^ d over the breast and 
custom of the close emhr Sa ^ am ’ derived from the Muslims is the 

ice. Here a person puts his arms around the other 
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and places his head first over the other’s left shoulder and then over his right 
shoulder, hugging him close the while. The other does likewise. 

The casually raised hand, a post-European innovation, is perhaps the 
most common form of all salutes today. So also is the handshake, but though 
people in the cities and larger towns often shake hands, the practice is slow in 
growing. Its unpopularity stems from the fact that it involves actual contact 
with the body of another, and is therefore liable to cause physical, if no other, 

defilement. 

Books 

See under Sociology. 


SAMA-VEDA (c. 700-300 bc) (sdman, ‘melody’), the third Veda*. Its 
sarhhitd or principal part is wholly metrical, consisting of 1549 verses, of 
which only 75 are not traceable to the Rig-veda. The stanzas are arranged in 
two books or collections of verses. 

The Sama-veda embodies the knowledge of melodies and chants. The 
sarhhitd of this Veda served as a textbook for the priests who officiated at the 
Soma sacrifices. It indicates the ‘tunes’ to which the sacred hymns are to be 
sung, by showing the prolongation, the repetition and interpolation of 
syllables required in the singing. The Sama-veda also contains a detailed 
account of the soma rites. The hierophants* associated with the Sama-veda 


are known as the udgatri. 

Many of the invocations in the Sama-veda are addressed to Soma, some to 
Ami and some to Indra. The mantra part of the Sama-veda is poor in literary 
quality and historical interest, but the Brahmanas belonging to it are un- 
oortant. Of the once numerous samhitas of the Sama-veda. (the Puraijas 
speak of a thousand) only one has reached us, in three recensions, name y: 
the Kauthama, current in Gujarat, the Rdndyaniya which survives m 
Maharashtra, and the Jaiminiya in the Karnatic. 


Books 

I. Griffith, R. T. H. (Ed.) The Samaveda, Banaras, 1896. 
II. Stevenson, J. The Samaveda, 1843. 


SAMBA, the son of Krishna by Jambavatl ^ althou ^-^^L ^eTnd Shis 
RukminI his mother) whose vicious ca “ r “® P “ d w evil propensities 
own Yadava tribe. Already early in hfe hJrfncess. 
when he attended the svayamvara o P Durvodhana and taken 

He was pursued and caught by the ^ auI ^ P asked for his release but 
to Hastinapura. Balarama, brother o Kpsh*a Smarts 0 f the 

was refused, whereupon he thrust s p oug then gave up their 

city and threatened to topple it m.^***^™ Dvaraka^There 
prisoner and Balarama returned J 1 * venery, gluttony and homo- 

Samba became notorious for lus snorted openly with his com- 

sexuality. He seduced lhe wjvB Of of the sages ViSvimitra, 

h *“ beCOT ’ e a Sy "° nym 

eunuch. 





and 


One day his comrades dressed Samba up as a pregnant woman 
presenting him to the sage Durvasas asked him to what child the woman 
would give birth. Seeing through the trick the holy man replied, ‘To an 
iron rod that will destroy the whole race of Yadu’. Sure enough Sa mba • 
due time gave birth to an iron club which the terrified Yadavas ground to 
powder and threw into the sea. From the iron dust there grew hundreds of 
strong rushes, while one unground piece was swallowed by a fish which was 
sold to a hunter Jaras (lit. ‘old age’), who fashioned the fragment into an 


arrow-head. 

Some time later the people of the Yadava tribe got involved in an inter¬ 
necine dispute, and arming themselves with the sharp rush stalks that grew 
up out of the iron dust, fought with one another until the whole tribe was 
exterminated. Krishna himself, mourning on a river bank, was shot in the 
foot by an arrow tipped with the fatal iron head by the hunter Jaras who 
mistook him for a deer, and died as a result. 

§amba, still under the curse of Durvasas, became a leper, and was cured 
only after many years of fasting, penance, prayer and devotion to Surya*. 
the sun, in whose honour he built a temple on the banks of the Chandra- 


bhaga (Chenab). 


Books 

See under MahObhirata and Mythology. 


SA&KHYA, one of the sue orthodox systems of Hindu philosophy founded 
by the sage kapila (c. 500 bc). He was the son of a rishi and acquired the 
rudiments of philosophy from his mother Devahutl. The latter half of his 
life was spent on the Sagar Island at the mouth of the Ganges, ninety miles 
from what is now Calcutta. The present version of the Samkhya-siUra, 
cannot be dated earlier than ad 1400, but is said to be based on a now-lost 
work traditionally ascribed to Kapila himself. A few commentaries exist 
which belong to the fifth century ad, notably the Sarhkhya-karika of 
Kvarakpshna (c. 450) which has been called ‘the pearl of the whole scholastic 
literature of India’. 

Samkhya is the earliest of the orthodox schools of Hindu philosophy and 
was said to have influenced Gautama Buddha, who in turn influenced later 
Samkhya philosophy. Both Samkhya and Buddhism are based on the notion 
of suffering, the rejection of Vedic sacrifice, the renunciation of ascetic 
ex vagance, indifference to theism, and belief in the constant ‘becoming’ of 


... reco S n j zes no personal creator such as Iivara, for which reason 

of °. as ntr ^ ara or godless. It does however start with the postulate 

• ,, e uncaused realities which are regarded as the first two in a 

is HiviVWi ti!^' or ontegories*, into which the process of evolution 

ber.s»is<» nf •+ 6 sa f chy ^ system was once believed to have been so called 
« systematic enumeration {sam-khya), ‘counting together’ of 

mean 'reasoning nr f . 0rmulated b y it* but the term is now thought to 

is uncompromisingly d^S^ Wledge ’- 14 is a V ntteac system 
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The two ultimate realities are Purusha* (spirit) and Prakriti (matter). 
Everything is held to be potential in these two. This view is called sal- 
kdrya-vdda (existence-causing-ism) meaning that the effect exists in the 
cause, and so something cannot come out of nothing. This principle is the 
distinguishing feature of the Samkhya system, and through this principle the 
material universe is traced back to its first cause. Nothing new is created; 
everything is but a manifestation or emanation of what has already existed. 
Purusha implies a plurality of selves or purushas, each following an individual 
career when it gets ‘intertwined’ with Prakriti. Prakriti is thus the seat and 
seed of all manifestation, and is made up of three guna or constituted 
principles ( see quality), namely, sattva (goodness), rajas (passion) and lamas 
(darkness), which form a Samkhya triplicity. 

v The remaining twenty-three tattvas are regarded as transformations 
(vikara) resulting from the inter-operation of these two principles, (i) Purusha 
and (2) Prakriti. They are: (3) mahatattva, the Great Principle, which is the 
first manifestation of the universe, or the first product of Prakriti; it is the 
third category of Samkhya and is also sometimes called Mahat (see psycho¬ 
logy') • (4) ahamkar-a or self-consciousness; (5) manas or Mind, sometimes called 
Cosmic Mind; (6-10) tanmalra or subtle substances, five in number; ( I j~ 1 ^) 
jhanendriya, the agents of perception, five in number; (16-20) karmendrtya,> 
the agents of action, five in number; (21-25) mahabhiila, pure elements, five 

“ InTwriheme'S^btle elements generate the funeUon(sigh theanng, 
etc ) ■ the function produces the organ (eye, ear, etc.); and the moment these 
are manifested tj gross elements IfnahMm) come 
twenty-five categories or elementsi are 

A*. the one truth, that neither 

1 

Hindu philosophy. It has atoleft its mark' on ttetapvers. m^ M er 

science. 

Books Philosophy, London, 1965- 

I, Edgerton, F. Th* .,30. 

II. Ghosh, J. Samkhya and Matin T DadapmtU, London. r«37- 

£ « S w8 - 

SANATVA, ‘ancientness’, a mtiqmH ™soinetting that 

something that has come down from^ area ^ 0 f Hinduism, and is 

has in fact always, been. The + . ld ®^fiT ates ££ absolutes that are such a 
intimately related to the notion *f^rSn^e life and thought, 
feature of Hindu religion, tajj*>cud^obs^v ^ r way pushing 

The consuming passion for the past may d ^ 






a priority, both in timrtnd-in authority so as to place institutions, laws and 
teadtiinre beyond human jurisdiction where they are likely to be criticized. 
Edward Thompson mentions a ‘famous Hindu judge who approved the 
statement that the Ramdyana was more than sixty million years old. 
G R Kaye states that the SHrya Siddhanta, a mathematical work of the 
sixth century ad is believed by some Hindus to have been composed over 

two million years ago. 

Sanatva is a quality that belongs to India above all other nations. Against 



violent and inflamed chauvinism which finds expression in some remarkable 
statements by Hindu reformers. Much of this may be interpreted as a reaction 
to the unfavourable estimates of Hinduism voiced by Muslim and European 
critics past and present. The Moghul emperor Babur, pining for his own 
country bewailed the shortcomings of his new homeland. ‘Hindustan’, he 
said, Tias little to recommend it. The people have neither baths nor colleges.’ 
The Hindu patriot retrogressing in time as required by the demands of 
sanatva, declares that on the contrary India is the source and fountainhead 
of all learning. When the Europeans were still barbarians and the Muslims 
illiterate desert squatters, Indian civilization was the light of the world. She 
is a blessed region specially created in the remote mists of time when nothing 
else was visible upon the bosom of the deep. It was in this region alone of all 
mundane places that the gods deigned to dwell. It has been sanctified by 
primordial associations. Its rivers are sacred, its mountains the abode of 
divine beings. 

Aldous Huxley once expressed his opinion of India in these words: ‘India 
is depressing as no other country I have ever known. One breathes in it, not 
air, but dust and hopelessness’. -As though anticipating him Vivekananda, 
who did much to revive the Hindu’s pride in India’s ancientness said, ‘The 
very dust of India is holy, the very air is holy. It is a holy land, a place of 
pilgrimage’. Al-Birunl wrote of the inhabitants that ‘They sip the urine of 
cows, they use turbans as trousers, they spit and blow their noses without 
respect for those present’. Babur had added his own opinion, ‘The people of 
India are not good looking, they have no idea of the pleasures of society, no 
polish of m a nn er, amiability or sympathetic feeling’. Against this are quoted 
the ancient virtues listed in the iastras, the refinement and politeness of the 
people. Vivekananda said of the people, ‘Of all the nations of the world the 
Hindus are the handsomest and finest in feature. I am not bragging nor saying 
anything in exaggeration, since this fact is known to all the world’. In short, 

haratvarsha, the ancient land of India, is beyond criticism since she is in 
act perfection itself. Mother India’, Sri Aurobindo rhapsodized, ‘is not a 
piece of earth; she is a power, a Godhead.’ 

India s influence on the rest of the world is continually emphasized. For 
coun ess ages she matured under the tutelage of gods and fishis, created 
c y and bestowed lavishly from her inexhaustible treasuries, providing 

sustenanceJar all the regions of the earth. Says Vivekananda, 'Study the 

anvtrih ° ^ y° u will see that every high ideal you meet with 

yw ere had its origin in India’. From her superfluity have come the 
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civilizations of Egypt, Mesopotamia and Greece. Her religion won over China 
Japan and the whole east; her teachings influenced Judea and were re-echoed 
in the words of Christ and spread throughout the western world. India is the 
seed and the soil, the rain and the sun, and the world is nourished and vivi¬ 
fied from the abundance she provides. 

The need to go back to a time beyond human computation to a period of 
divine time substantiates the claim of divine origin for the Hindu revelation. 
The corrupted quatemity of the Vedas, fragmentary and inconsistent as they 
are now, is referred back to a Golden Age (see aeon) when the Veda was one 
and immaculate. Such a Veda still exists in the empyrean and is absolutely 
immutable. Similarly the notion of caste is traced back to a time before even 
the creation of man, to whom the caste system was made to apply after he 
had been fashioned. 

Hindus refer to their religion, social customs and way of life as sanalana 
dharma, ‘eternal law’, implying that it has divine sanction and is perfect 
and unchangeable. Hinduism is ‘the mother of Religions’ and the fountain¬ 
head of all faiths. It had its origin in the dawn of time and its mandates 
cannot be shaken by the vicissitudes of history or the edicts of earthly 
monarchs. This results in a great deal of tinkering with texts to prove from a 
verse here and a word there that the ancients anticipated Darwin, Freud and 
Einstein. The school of Dayananda avers that the Vedas speak of the 
zeppelin, radio, motorcar, and (as newer inventions are made) also of atomic 

power, radar and television. , 

Belief in the uniqueness of the sanatana dharma is said to be responsible 
for the extreme reluctance of Hindus in acknowledging the cultural debt they 
owe to outsiders, the reason being that such a confession would undermine 
their dharma and vitiate their claim to priority and preeminence. 

That the contributions made by foreigners have been considerable no 
competent scholar can possibly doubt, but of evidence of such bonrowm^ m 
the written texts there exists hardly any at all. The lack histo^al 

sense is the direct consequence of the notion of sanatva, a tend _ 

were made to conform to the pattern of its own self-sufficiency. This tend, 
ency is seen from the very dawn of Indian history. ScholarsJhe 
view that evidence of a common ‘Indo-Iraman homeland and 
been subjected to a process of wilful distortion and conceataent by braton 
scribes to erase from the racial memory all knowledge o 
India borrowed extensively from the Greeks, but the Y ‘barbarian’ 

Sanskrit literature that unequivocally fact, 

debt is overwhelming, yet nothing in Sans n which was further 

Muslim travellers like al-Biruni noted 1S -P k - t and vernacular histories 
confirmed with the advent of the Europeans. conspicuous 

of the Muslim and European periods where they exist at 

for the paucity of their information and f considerable. There are 

The social mobility of the ancient Indians has been monks and 

records of Indian traveUers rnerc^ , ^ M j nor> Rome> Eg ypt and 
mercenaries having been to Persia, ' , y aDan but all evidence of 

north Africa, as well as to Central Asa, China“ 1 *En sources. For ex- 
such movement is obtained from outs.de and not Inman 
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, ;t k known that hundreds of Indian scholars and pilgrims visited tu 
SftJ "h«m S. Dull says, 'Not one has left a scrap of r ee ord £* 
te Sey and experiences there'. Observers and enters of the stature of 
HeSs Xenophon and Pliny are rare m any na .on, and ,t is „ 0 , 

that India failed to produce then equal, but that not one ancient 
Sent oi any value should ex.st of an India., traveller to foreign climes 
isaremarbable phenomenon in a country as well documented from its own 
luces as India. There is one text that speaks of a journey of some brihmins 
to Svetadvipa or White Island, but the account is so vague that scholars 
have failed to identify the place, and it is variously said to be Alexandria, 
Palestine Parthia, Tibet, China, Japan and even Britain. The account is 
rendered practically valueless and survives as a curiosity of ancient Indian 

geography. 
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SASJAYA (d. 4S0 bc) or Sanjaya Belatthiputta, a liastika* sceptic and ag¬ 
nostic thinker, who rejected the possibility of ultimate self-knowledge, and 
emphasized the Jutility and folly of attempting to gain knowledge of the 
beyond, or to understand the ultimate destiny of things and the mysteries of 
Being. The wise man, according to him, suspends judgment on all matters, 
since this is the only path to peace of mind. Curiosity is stilled and with 
curiosity, passion, and with the allaying of passion comes peace. 

Sanjaya advocated the need for calmness and equanimity, which he 
regarded as the mark of an emancipated mind, and he confined his enquiries 
to the problem of attaining this mental placidity. His method of solving 
any'problem put to him was never to admit or deny anything, nor directly 
to silence his questioners. That would be. like trying to still a pond into which 
a stone had been thrown, by throwing in another stone. All perplexity about 
the Self, the self, and the universe, would soon wear away. To questions such 
as, ‘Is there a future life?’ ‘Does God exist?’ ‘Are virtuous actions meritori¬ 
ous?’ he would give the answer, ‘If it were so I should say so. But I do not say 
so. Nor do I say otherwise. I say neither yes nor no’. 

Sanjaya and his followers incurred the censure of contemporary philoso¬ 
phers, and were condemned by Buddha for their equivocation and for eluding 
the questions of honest enquirers by ‘wriggling like eels’. 

Books 

See under Nastika. 


SANKARA {788 838), also Sariikara or Saiikaracharya, Vedantic philoso 
pher, was a native of Malabar, bom in Kaladi, in what is now Travancore. 
His father, a Nambudri.brahmin was very old when Sankara was born, n 
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had despaired of having any issue, and the mother claimed that she had 
conceived by the grace of Siva. When Sankara was still a child the old man 
died, and the lad was brought up by his mother, and at the age of seven was 
invested with the sacred thread. 

Much against his will his mother arranged a marriage for him, and all his 
efforts to persuade her to release him from the arrangement since he wished 
to become a sannyasin were of no avail. One day, the story goes, while mother 
and son were bathing in a river the boy’s foot was caught by a crocodile. 
Thinking that his end was near he implored his mother once again to give 
him permission to become a sannyasin so that he might die in peace, and the 
mother was obliged to accede to his request. The crocodile, it is said, was a 
deity in disguise who forthwith released the boy so that he might teach the 
truth to all the world. 

On his mothers death the members of the sect to which Sankara belonged 
as well as his own family tried to dissuade him from performing the funeral 
ceremonies, the former because they regarded such observances as contrary 
to the rules of their order, and his own clan because they thought he was 
illegitimate, but he insisted on going through with the last ntes, and earned 

^sSSrstudied under the guru Govindapada who was himself a pupil of 
thefamous philosopher Gaudapada (fl. ad 700). The young mandedicated 
his life to philosophy and early acquired a reputation as a formidable oppo 
h . . , L t( , He once had a famous controversy with a pandit named 

M^dana So SoT asbandana MiSra, SureSvara, or Vi^varupa), with 
Minna’s wife acting as judge. She awarded the victor’s wreath to Sankara. 
^^" g out ] to 

ority over all contestants, she c a g pertaining to sex, she asked 

sannyasin he would be ignoran 0 sc ; ence 0 f love, fankara asked for a 

the philosopher what he knew a^ou q{ & stream ^th a few trusted 

month’s respite and retae it tl body> h e left his physical frame 


md occupied the body of a king myd ^ aid concubines, and 

Using the king’s body^he that in three weeks he 

was soon so intoxicated with t p les fearing just such a con- 

forgot all about his controversy. H P > caU ght the ears 

tingency, went ^^f^lSputWm to mind of his nussion. He left 


d^Ma’sdisciple) ^many ^"^ ^ Himalayas, 
four great maths or wS ^ Srihgeri in the south in Mysore. 

Puri in the east, Dvaraka m th followe rs who, like Sankara, 

These pontifical seats were to bt ^ over Ind ia. . 

sent out missionaries to propag ... » Kedamath at an age, various y 

lia died in the ****&£«£ ! ££. now discredited, says 
given as fifty, or eighty-fiv^^« h death was beUeved to have been 
he died when he was only thirty-two. n ^ 





hastened by black magic, directed against him by an enemy. It is said that on 
to dShbed he craved pardon of God for three sms: for confmmg H i m ^ 
“out form, to stone and mortar; for describing Him, Who transcend 
dhqualities; and for having frequented temples, since by so doing he 
denied the omnipresence of His divinity. 

Sankara represents the highwater mark o medieval Hindu thought 
although his can hardly be called an original mind Burdened with th^ 
ontological lumber of early Hindu speculation and the prejudices of the 
NambQdri brahmins, his was fundamentally a conservative if not reactionary 
genius He is the Hindu commentator par excellence, and his various com¬ 
mentaries, especially on the Vedanta, are standard expositions showing a mind 
of the keenest quality, and a critical intellect of the highest perception. His 
was indeed, a critical rather than a creative genius, and as such he ranks 
with the lawyer rather than the prophet. As it happened he founded a 
metaphysical theory of extreme subtlety that added an illustrious name to 
the long list of Indian ‘armchair’ philosophers which is one of the chief 

glories of Hinduism. 

He stood for a form of extreme and uncompromising monism, but at the 
same time advocated idolatry and linga-worship, and composed hymns to 
Vishnu, Surya, Siva, Sakti, and Parvatl. He was regarded as a champion of 
Saivite,” especially Sakti teachings, and an ardent devotee of Durga, in whose 
honour he wrote many hymns. But he opposed the grosser manifestations of 
Saiva and Sakta worship. He ruthlessly suppressed the unclean worship of 
Siva in his dog aspect under the name of Mallari {see Khandoba), and the 
pernicious practices of the kapalikas*. 

Sankara was extremely caste conscious, a victim of his times, and was 
unable to rise above many of the superstitious beliefs of his age. He held that 
the Sudras had no right to read the Vedas, much less perform the Vedic rites. 
Like other brahmin advocates of the holy life he held out little hope of salva¬ 
tion for those who were not twice bom. Says Vivekananda, ‘Sankara had no 
great liberality. Besides, he used to take great pride in his brahminism’. 
Hinduism could hardly expect to find its Luther in Sankara. 

Ramanuja, an ardent opponent of Sankara writes thus of his theories: 
‘This entire teaching is nothing but a web of false reasoning. His under¬ 
standing must have been disturbed by illusory imaginations arising from sins 
he had committed in his previous births. He who knows the right relation of 
things must reject such foolish doctrines’. 

Sankara’s thought owed a profound debt to Buddhism and Islam. So 
strong is the evidence of Buddhism in his over-protestation contra-Buddha, 
that some critics, including Madhva, thought he was actually a ptuchchhcmnci- 
Bauddha (crypto-Buddhist), and one of the ‘heirs of Buddhism’. But the 
fact remains that he championed brahmin orthodoxy and gave his unmiti¬ 
gated opposition to the Buddhist credo. His doctrine of maya was probably 
derived from the metaphysicians of the Madhyamika school, and from 
Buddhism he borrowed the monastic traditions which led to the foundations 
of the four great maths mentioned above. 

Islamic influence has also been remarked upon by critics of his philosophy. 
His birthplace in KaladI was situated in a principality whose ruler had accep- 
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ted Islam, and the whole region had been exposed to many decades of Islamic 
influence. Like the Muhammadans Sankara rests his claim to • he authenticity 
of his doctrines on the authority of a single divinely inspired c. non, the Vedas. 
Like them again he wais unequivocal in his emphasis on extreme monism and 
made no compromise, in theory at least, with a division of deity in any form. 
‘When one connects this similarity of outlook,’ says Humayun Kabir, ‘with 
the appearance of Islam as a living force in his birthplace just before his 
birth, the inference that he was influenced by the new faith can hardly be 
resisted’. Sometimes critics have pressed the parallels even without warrant. 
The similarity in the name of one of the books ascribed to him, Mohamud- 
gara (moha-mudgara, Delusion’s Hammer) and that of the Prophet of 
Arabia, has suggested to some scholars the quite untenable view of borrowing. 

Sankara’s chief contribution to Hindu thought was his insistence on the 
oneness and unity of Brahma. He is uncompromisingly monistic [advaita*). 
The Real is Brahma, and Brahma is absolutely homogeneous so that all 
differences and plurality are illusory, Brahma is impersonal, objectless 
thought, transcending all attributes, and thus without attributes. Brahma 
is neuter, above personality, beyond morals, transcending all desires and 
ends. Sankara’s creed is summed up in the Upanishadic doctrine of ekam 
evadvitlyam (one essence and no other). Brahma is the Ultimate Principle, 
the Final Reality, the Uncaused Cause. 

The Supreme Spirit draws out from himself by a process of self-alienation 
first ISvara the personal god as we know him, then the separate individual 
souls ( jlvdtman ) who inhabit human and animal bodies, and also the vaned 
manifestations of the phenomenal world. All these, including !<§vara,' are 
unreal. The purpose of this creation, according to Sankara, is mere sport 

(lila). Brahma creates for his own amusement. 

Since Brahma alone exists truly, all else, all phenomena, aU natoe 
animate and inanimate, is mdyd*, illusion, caused by ignorance («wdy«) 
and sensed through the npddhi or ‘limiting conditions of the intellect, namely 
time cause and change. Maya surrounds the Supreme Spint, con- 

rises from the fire hides the blaze for a time’. 

It is through maya and avidya, our heritage of ignorance and misrepresenta- 
multiplicity of things and 5K fc 

cycle of life and death lasts, phenomena have r ^f „ the toam 

the same reason that things seen in a dre i severfy criticized by 

lasts. This rnaymia (“““"-^Sht'IdiKT^todta. monism 3 ! 
later philosophers, es penally ( pure monism, since it 

but keval-advaita, ‘mere monism , as distinct irom p 

depended on maya to explain the wor . above the 

The goal of Sankara's philosophy is to be one ^ l o nse ^ 

illusive separateness of self and ® com ® ^ a L transmigration stops, because 
When this absorption is complete the^vheel o■ ^ ate personality. 

reincarnation can only continue in * P individuality and identity, 

^k^oodw^faJIdmoility are not sufficient for salva- 
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tion for virtue and vice have no validity or relevance except in the mav3 
Zii of space and time. Moral astmcfons have «h» only a temporal valiS 
Id may be used as a means of getting to the path of true knowledge. But 
viewed from the standpoint of ultimate emancipation virtue and vice a* 
both equally neutral in the process of man s attaining to his highest destiny 
The true self is totally indifferent to both virtue and vice. 

The Vedas record the experiences of those who obtained knowledge by 
intuition and inspiration, hence Sankara accepted the Vedas as divine 
revelation He maintained that reason was of small use in philosophy 
Although we do need intellect and logic (tarka) and knowledge of the scrip¬ 
tures (iruti), we need above all intuition and the desire to know. All our 
knowledge comes from the senses and reveals not reality, but only our 
sensory adaptation to it. 

There are two kinds of knowledge which are to be clearly distinguished, 
since our whole destiny depends on it. One is apara-vidyd, a lower form of 
knowledge which deals with the illusory world of our senses and reason, and 
the other is para-vidyd, which is concerned with the only true reality, namely 
Brahma. Knowing Brahma, and knowing our identity with Brahma, is the 
only way to liberation. 
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SANSKRIT ( sarhskrita, ‘elaborated’), the principal of the post-Vedic langu¬ 
ages of India, is regarded by Hindus as a sacred tongue, 'current among the 
gods’ (I, p. 20). Actually Sanskrit is a comparatively late arrival among the 
ancient tongues, dating from about 300 bc, while its masterpieces were 
produced from some six centuries later. As its name implies, Sanskrit was an 
artificially ‘put together’ medium of communication, as opposed to the 
spontaneously and naturally evolved Prakrit*. It constituted in effect an 
elaboration of a decadent form of Vedic, built upon rules mainly fixed by the 
grammarian Paijini* (c. 300 bc). 

Four stages of Sanskrit are often distinguished, namely, (1) Panin ean 
Sanskrit, after Panini who first codified the current rules governing the 
language, (2) Epic Sanskrit, the language of the Mahabharata and the 
Ramayana, (3) Classical Sanskrit, the language of the kathas, dramas, 
kavyas, liistories, and Puranas, and (4) Mediaeval Sanskrit, exemplified in the 
jargon of the monasteries, the 'dog Sanskrit’ of craftsmen’s handbooks, and 
other variants (see Literature). 

A comparison between Vedic and Sanskrit shows that in phonology the 
two languages did not differ much; while in accidence it might be called not a 
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development but a decadence from the Vedic system. Sev al Vedic gram¬ 
matical forms are lost in Sanskrit, particularly in respect of mood; one form of 
the infinitive has survived in Sanskrit out of fifteen forms used in Vedic. 

A similar loss is found in tenses and prefixes. 

Sanskrit however made up its losses by developing a technique of coining 
massive compound words, rare in Vedic, and in a complex grammatical and 
structural framework both in prose and verse. In addition to the seven Vedic 
metres a score of other metres came into vogue in Sanskrit, some of them 
hardly usable without verbal contortion. 

The difference between Vedic and Sanskrit reflected the indigenous 
‘Hindu’ milieu in which the latter language developed, as distinct from the 
Indo-Iranian background of early Vedic. The Indo-Iranian tribal com¬ 
munities gave place to new territorial kingdoms situated on great nvers and 
the iungle retreats of the rishis. The old Iranian gods faded in importance 
and were substituted by deities of new dimensions, Brahma, Siva Vishnu, 
Krishna, the Nagas, the Linga. The supernatural, the demoniacal and the 
rrrnfpQnne invaded Sanskrit almost from the beginning. , - 

^The^evelopment of Sanskrit was considerably modified by the infusion of 
WP mimber of foreign words. The philosopher Kumarila commented on 
picked up and’transformed into WtW 
matical mid phonetical alterations, often so cunningly that the origin 

words were hardly recognizable. f v di hich gave it its 

Sanskrit thus had its roots in a decad<mtfwjof Ve*c wtachg 

“^giv* an indication o. the areas in 

which these influences operated. Ganga (the river 

The indigenous Austric ng soundsme^k d & place-name endings, 
Ganges) and the word hnga, both Au f tn 9 . ii _ Tibeto-Burmeseor 

like ga r h (e.g. Ramgarh) are’S”KmU^i-lShur, 'making a gurgling sound’, 
^^'^"STputta. the name ot India, ia^eet 

^Similarly, Dravidian d.emenriSto- 
of its intonation from native spe • tongues on the one hand and the 

mediate between Tamil ^d^ Dravi^an t0 the Aryan 

Indo-Iranian languages on the othe . into Sansknt from 

family of speech notably Ae cerebnds, ^ been pointed out by some 

the Dravidian languages (VIII, R* b Qther Aryan languages m India 

scholars that the syntax of Sansknt, ^ 

is fundamentally Dravidian ratherthan ^ somet imes arbitrary 

Words borrowed from the Dravi S 11 recogn i ze the onginal. But 

changed and it is therefore not always easy s t h Dravidian words were 
toZJSU especially in f ^ Moving urn a 

taken over with scarcely ^y attempt m <sin . ; p^d, worship , 

'few such words: ^“"^^diugs sudi ss chm, ‘place' (e g- P”"*' 
putra, son ; vatra, hostile. name- b 353 









cherry); nod, ‘country’ (e.g. Tamilnad); nagar, ‘town’ (e.g. Vijavan, 
pur, ‘city’ (e.g. Durgapur), are likewise Dravidian. J r ‘™aga r ). 

prom Iran came a wide vocabulary of Indo-Iranian words that \ VP 
of the original inheritance of the Indo-Aryan period of history. I n l a w Part 
important words Uke divira (scribe), kshalrapa (satrap), Upi C ( Wri ? nies 
mudrd (seal), were adopted from Persian. m §). 

The evolution of Sanskrit received a further stimulus during the p er i a 
foreign (barbarian) domination of the north, starting from the Greekswh* 
brought to bear on Indian life and culture fresh influences deriving fr 
Alexandria and the Mediterranean Greek world. Evidence of the Gre k 
heritage is found in the Sanskrit vocabulary of mathematics, astronom 
numismatics, warfare, the theatre and medicine, for example: harija (from 
Greek horizon ); hridroga (Greek Jmdrochoos); kendra- ( kentron ); lipta (lepte) ■ 
leya (Icon, lion );partho?ia ( Parthenos ); trikona (trigonon); kona [gonia, angle) 
Inevitably further mutations of Sanskrit speech continued throughout the 
centuries of foreign domination and, as Kumarila observed, many loanwords 
from the Kushans, Parthians and Sakas were picked up and assimilated 
(I, p. 274). Seed-beds of foreign influence enjoying great celebrity in academic 
matters were places like Taxila and Pushkalavatl, and it was on this fertile 
soil that classical Sanskrit was first developed (VIII, p. 258). The use of 
Sanskrit for profane as opposed to sacred writing'was to a'great-extent due to' 
the initiative of the Mongolian Saka and Kushan satraps of Western India - 
during the second century ad, one of whom, Rudradaman, is responsible 
for the first official inscription in Sanskrit throughout. 

Its so-called final and present form was fixed during the brahminical 
revival whose vehicle was the Sanskrit language. This period saw the develop¬ 
ment of a characteristic feature, those strange linguistic monstrosities, the 
lumbering sesquipedalian compounds which reached their fulfilment in the 
kavya and gadya forms of writing. 

Sanskrit is capable of wonderful and varied sound effects because of the 
alternation of the softer sounds with the drumming effect of the aspirated 
consonants. There is therefore much scope for verbal melody of a rather harsh 
type. It is like the Indian elephant with a heavy plodding rhythm of alternat¬ 
ing cadences. It permits the formation of long compounds where sounds are 
j aposed in extraordinary confusion that requires a precise knowledge of 
grammatical rules to sort out. To the ear unattuned to its heavy cadences it 
would appear harsh and lacking in sweetness. 

^ ex tremely complicated grammar it is highly improbable that 
nnmiio was ever a widely spoken language, current among the general 
sSwt ’ and l 0n f scholars axe inclined to think that literary works in 
dnp+innc n \J 6r ^ rea ^ aU> but were altogether scholastic pro- 

MahahhSch UC i!^ k 6611 ma ^ e °f the incident recorded in Patanjalis 
Sanskrit witn' a charioteer is represented as holding a discussion in 

were fiwiiiontf ® ram ^ 1 ^ lan on the derivation of an obscure word. Charioteers 
Driestlv tnnm ^ court bards and chroniclers and their familiarity with the 

part of the Perarp^blic 1 ! 60635 ^ 7 ® dicate an acquaintance with itont 6 
The man m the street did not understand Sanskrit, and those who wished 
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to reach the common people resorted to the Prakrit vernaculars. When 
Buddha preached his doctrine he advocated the use of the dialects of the 
common folk. Asoka used the language and scripts current in his domains to 
spread the Gospel of the Good Law. Tulsidas, great scholar of Sanskrit 
though he was, preferred to write in the vernacular, defending his wise 
choice with the statement that his language was an earthen vessel containing 
ambrosia, while Sanskrit was a jewelled cup of extreme beauty which held 
poison. Kabir, the great reformer, likened Sanskrit to the water of a well, and 
the language of the people to a running stream. Indeed, it is difficult to 
imagine that the artificial, stilted forms of Sanskrit grammar could ever 
have been used as a medium of popular expression in India. In his Loom oj 
Language Frederick Bodmer discusses Sanskrit in a chapter entitled The 
Diseases of Language. 

Modem Hindu reformers have frequently reiterated the same plaint, and 
have advocated the abandonment of Sanskrit as a vehicle of thought ex¬ 
pression. As Rammohan Roy put it, 

‘The Sanskrit language, so difficult that almost a lifetime is necessary for its 
acquisition, is well known to have been for ages a lamentable check to the 
diffusion of knowledge, and the learning concealed under this almost im¬ 
pervious veil is far from sufficient to reward the labour of acquiring it’. 


Contemporary scholarship has given a similar appraisal of Sanskrit and the 
Sanskrit classics. The Indian epics, the works of Kalidasa, the aphorisms of 
Bhartrihari, when they first became known to the West, aroused tremendous 
interest, for they represented a huge corpus of writings till then unknown to 
the Western world. These and other works even today, ‘keep alive a certain 
superficial sympathy for Indian literature’, as Max Muller expressed it; but 
the first flush of enthusiasm has passed, and scholars have considerably 
revised their opinion of its merits. Primarily the early writings retain their 
significance in the study of the history of mankind in the primitive stag^ 
of its development, but it were rash to go further in “dolling the* merits. 
That great advocate of Sanskrit studies, Max Muller declared I do 
not claim for the ancient Indian literature any more thani I shou M wifi 
ingly concede to the fables and traditions and songs o and an 

simply say that in the Veda we have a nearer approac Hottentots and 

intelligent beginning, than in the wild invocations of Hottentots and 

Bushmen’. Serious students ‘while gladly adnuttmg their dmm ^be^led 

pretty and attractive, could not t1 ^ or German’. Harsh 

place by the side of Greek, Latin, Italian, F , ? o-rpatlv modify 

this would appear to be, current scholarship would not greatly modily 

this opinion. 
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qARVABHAUMA (fl. ad 1480), ‘whole-earth, the title given to the philo- 
sooher Vasudeva, in tribute to the comprehensiveness and breadth of his 
learning Sarvabhauma pursued his studies m logic at Mithila, Bihar, at the 
Nawa-Nvaya (New Nyaya) school of philosophy made famous by the 
twelfth-century logician Gahgesa. His teacher 1 akshadhara of Mithila 
owned the only extant copy of Gahgesa s famous treatise, Tattva-chintdmani, 
and so jealous was the master of his possession that he imposed a condition 
on all his students that they would never write down what he taught, so that 
he might retain the monopoly of imparting the new logic. Before long 
Sarvabhauma had committed the work to memory, besides many valuable 
interpretations and commentaries. He then proceeded to the Sena capital of 
Navadvipa, or Nadia, where he established a school which outrivailed his 
master’s. Among Sarvabhauma’s pupils were the saint Chaitanya*, the jurist 
Raghunandana writer on law*, Krishnandana (Agama-vagiSa), expounder of 
tantrik literature, and Raghunatha. 

The latter, Raghunatha (1477-1547) (or Raghunatha Siromani), became 
the greatest of all authorities on Navya-Nyaya (the New Logic). He was bom 
of poor parents and was five years old when he first came to the notice of 
Sarvabhauma. He had been asked by his mother to fetch fire for domestic 
purposes and when a piece of glowing charcoal was offered to him he im¬ 
mediately scooped up a handful of sand and received the burning coal. 
Sarvabhauma witnessed the incident and decided to train the resourceful 
boy. After completing his studies under Sarvabhauma, Raghunatha went to 
Mithila to continue his education under the aged Pakshadhara. Once during a 
classroom debate he was treated contemptuously, and subj ected to apparently 
deliberate insult by Pakshadhara his master. Burning with shame the young 
man went that evening to Pakshadhara’s house armed with a knife, deter¬ 
mined to kill the old man. As he was about to enter the house he overheard the 
teacher giving an account of the morning’s debate to his wife and members 
of the household, in which he gave wholehearted praise to Raghunatha 
for his intelligence, shrewdness and self-control. Overcome with remorse the 
pupil made his way into the room, threw the knife on the floor, fell at his 
master’s feet and confessed his intentions. The teacher pardoned him, and on 
the following day declared before the class that his pupil was in fact a greater 
logician than he. 

At Nadia Raghunatha developed the academy of logic established by his 
erstwhile teacher Sarvabhauma, and wrote several works, including a 
commentary on GangeSa called the Tattva-Chintamani-Didhiti. ‘The Essence 
of the Thought-Jewel’s Splendour’. 

Books 

See under Philosophy. 
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SATl, 'true', a daughter of the sage Daksha*. When she came of age her father 
arranged a svayatiivara so that she might choose her husband, and invited all 
the gods except Siva whom Daksha hated. Sat! however loved Siva and at the 
svayamvara she went around the hall with the garland in her hand thinking 
devotedly of her Siva. While thus lost in contemplation she threw the garland 
into the air mentally offering it to the god. At the same moment Siva mani¬ 
fested himself and the garland fell around his neck, and Daksha was obliged 
to accept him as his son-in-law. 

The great enmity between the two did not end there. Once when Daksha 
entered the ball where his son-in-law was seated with other deities, Siva did 
not rise to greet him. Later when Daksha gave a sacrificial feast he did not 
invite Siva, with disastrous consequences (see Daksha). Daksha’s failure to 
invite her husband so mortified Sati that she created the sacrificial fire known 
as Jvala-mukhi, 'fire-mouth', into which she threw herself and was consumed. 
The site is now said to be a small extinct volcano in the lower Himalayas 
north of the Panjab, and is a place of pilgrimage. After this incident the 
term sail (anglicized suttee*) was applied to all widows and wives who 


immolated themselves. ., 

According to one legend Sat! was changed into a koktla (cuckoo); in another 
version she was rebom as the goddess Uma*. In yet another, Siva restored her 
to life by picking up her charred body and dancmg round the world with it 
seven times. But the popularly accepted story goes that Siva recovered her 
corpse from the sacrificial fire and carried it on his head as a penance. Fearful 
lestby this means Siva might obtain excessive power, Vishim withsuccessive 
throws of his discus cut the body into bits. It fell to earth in 5.5 >■ 5 •7 
108 pieces (the number varies in different versions), andeachspot.whereat 
fell became a Mha (or pitha-sthdna, ‘seat-place), a sacred centre of P J grim 
age S is a^eat defl of confusion about these places, as also about w^ch 
particular member of Sati’s body fell there. More ^ a thoi^id pkc^s 
India claim the honour of having received one or more of the pieces, mo 
them claiming the ears, breasts, and organ of g ener ^' AbQ) where 

of the goddess Ambika. Banaras w ®^ . j at Bairaras. Devipatan, 

fell; the ear-rings give the name to the* ^dent te mple was de- 

‘goddess-fall’, where the nghthan • ^ punish ment was meted 

spoiled by one of Aurangzeb s Taintia Parganas, the left leg or the 

out (see animal sacrifices). Faljur, in J f head or the nr own of the 
left Lee-cap. Hinglaj in Sarasvatl, 

head. Hinglaj is sometimes ^ Panj5b> the 

not far from Siddhapur, in *"* 5 “ Deccan, the cheeks, and 

right breast or nipple, or stomach. Jan . ■ East panjab, about 

3aS£SS3.5^3-”“-'i**-*—*-- 
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of the most important of the Sati pxthas [see Kamarupa). Kashmir fv • 
places here claim the honour), the neck, ear, toe or knee. Labhpur th^i- 
chin, palate, teeth, pubes. Madura the left eye or left breast, the left W P$ ' 
rear portion. The temple of Minakshi* stands on the site. Manasarovar ° T 
the foot of Mount Kailasa where the right palm of the goddess fell. Mukth-U 
in Nepal, near the GandakI river. Here the sex organs of Sati are said to h 
fallen. Patna (ancient Pataliputra) where the pat or garment covering th* 
genitals fell. Purnagiri in Assam (some say near Poona), the buttock 
breasts or sex organs. Sugandha in southern Bengal, the nose,, hair right 
hand, the anus. Uddiyana [see strirajya) identified with various places- the 
buttocks, the sex organs. Ujjain, the elbow, now the site of the Harsiddhi 
(temple. Vindhyachal about five miles from Mirzapur in Uttar Pradesh. It 
contains the temple of Vindhya-vasani (or KauSikI) a form of the goddess 
Sakti*, once a famous rendezvous of the thugs. The toe of the left foot of 
Sati fell here. 


Books 

See under Mythology. 


SATRAjITA, the son of Nighna, whose story is told in the Puranas. Because 
,he rendered homage and gave ardent praise to the sun, Satrajita was per¬ 
mitted to behold Surya the sun-god in his true form. From Surya he also 
received as a gift the wonderful syamantaka gem which yielded, but only to 
the virtuous, eight loads of gold every day, and magically repelled wild 
beasts, fire, robbers, famine and fear. But to the wicked it brought dread, 
disaster and death. 

Satrajita, fearing the covetousness of Krishna, and dreading lest he take 
the gem away from him, gave it to his own brother Prasena, the second son of 
Nighna; but Prasena, being an evil man, was killed by a lion which carried off 
the jewel in his mouth. This lion was in turn met by Jambavat, a chandala 
chieftain of a bear-totem clan, known as the ‘king of the bears’, who killed 
the lion and made off with the jewel. Jambavat was now pursued by Krishna*, 
subdued by stratagem and forced to surrender his daughter Jambavatl 
(through whom Krishna later became the father of Samba*) and to relin¬ 
quish the jewel, which was then given back to Satrajita. In another legend 

Jambavat dies at the hands of Kjishna in accordance with his own wish 
[see Rama). 


As a reward for restoring the jewel Krishna claimed Satrajita’s beautiful 
daughte Satyabhama, ‘true-light’. There had been many suitors for 
hS!5 a f aS . h ? d ’ amon S them Satadhanvan (or Satadhanus), ‘having a 
c°r S -’-! he SOn 0f the Yadava king Hridika, who in revenge for his 
Wfl ! “ ajlta T* 3 ® he sle P t and obtained the gem. Once again the thief 
• Fi- e ^ s kf 1 b Y Krishna, who this time appropriated the precious 

jewel himself and refused to give it up. 

7inn'^' aina e ^ er brother of Krishna, remonstrated with him over this 
comn^v Srtft?’ T rthy ° Dly of a low ' born thi ef’, and threatened to part 

f0rever ’ whereu P°n Krishna reluctantly surrendered the 

jewel. It was finaUy agreed by Balarama, Krishna and the princess Satya- 
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bhama that the jewel should be given to Akrura, the son of Svaphalka and 
uncle of Krishna. Akrura received the gift joyously and he wore it ever after, 
'moving about like the sun, adorned with a diadem of light’. 

Satyabhama the daughter of Satrajita became one of the four principal 
wives of Krishna. She was so enamoured of Krishria that she agreed to give 
her husband in bondage to the sage Narada in return for the assurance that 
she would be the wife of Krishna in all her future incarnations. Later she 
repented and was told by the sage that she could buy Krishna back for his 
weight in gold, but she soon discovered that no amount of gold could out¬ 
weigh her husband. Then a tulsi leaf accidentally fell into the weighing-pan 
and immediately the scales moved and Krishna was outweighed, and thus 
restored to Satyabhama. 

One day the mischief-making sage Narada gave Krishna a flower from the 
wonderful Parijata tree of Indra’s paradise, and Krishna presented it to 
another of his favourite wives, Rukminl. This was duly reported to Satya¬ 
bhama by Narada. Filled with jealousy Satyabhama sulked and would not 
be appeased until Krishna promised to bring the whole tree for her. Together 
they visited India’s paradise, partook of Indra’s hospitality, and on their 
return Krishna carried away the sacred Parijata. Indra tried to recover the 
prize of his orchard but was defeated by Krishna who brought the tree down 
to earth and planted it in Dvaraka. After Krishna’s death it was restored 
miraculously to Indra’s heaven. 

Satyabhama had ten sons by Krishna named, Bhanu, brightness, 
Su-bhanu, Svar-bhanu, Pra-bhanu, Bhanumat, Chandra-bhanu, Birhad- 
bhanu, Ati-bhanu, Sri-bhanu, and Prati-bhanu. These names are sometimes 
given to the Adityas. 


Books 

See under Mahabharata and Mythology. 

SATYAKAMA, ‘truth-loving’, a Vedic teacher of unknown origin whose 
adherence to truth is recorded in the Chhdndogya Upamshad ^ ajjyto 
desired to devote his life to the study of religion and the Vedas, 
obiect in view approached a preceptor named Gautama (or Gauta 
Haridrumata). As was required by tradition the latter_ asked e oy 
gotra (family) he belonged to, since the Vedas could not be taught to a non 
brahmin. The lad replied that he did not know. He had asked ms mother 
and she had told him ‘I do not know to what gotra you belong, my son. in 
my ^outh wh^n I wa^ moving about as a maid-servant I c = ed you ^ 
Knot ten your gotra. My name is Jabffl, and you are Satyakama. Say 

that you are Satyakama Jabala’. , , A ^prided that 

Hearing this honest confession the preceptor was pleased “ d d 

the boy must be a brahmin because he had spoken the truth He to^h Mj, 
‘You who have not swerved from the truth, go and fetch f 

111 Gautama gave him charge of his herds which under the boy’s 

from 400 lean to 1000 sturdy cattle. This training in mdustrywasthefounda 

tion of Satyakama’s knowledge. After a few years in the forest the yo g 
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man retraced his steps homeward with fhe herd, and on the way many truths 
were revealed to him one by one: the first was revealed to him by the bull of 
the herd, the second by the fire he made in his camp, the third by a swan, the 
fourth by a diver-bird, and so on. When he reached the d&rama (hermitage) 
of his teacher the latter looked at his pupil and remarked, ‘My boy, you are 
shining like one who knows Brahma. Who has taught you?’ He replied, 
'Others t han men’. But he desired to leam more from the lips of his own guru! 
Gautama thereupon taught him all he knew, leaving nothing out’, and 
Satyakama in turn became a famous guru. 

It is interesting to note that Jabala ‘does not seem to be a word of Sanskrit 
origin and may be traced to a Hebrew word yobel, signifying ram’s horn, 
whence jubilee’. 

Books 

See under Mythology. 

SATYAVATl, daughter of Uparichara, a Vasu (demi-god) who according to 
the Mahabharata later became king of Chedi by command of Indra. Upari¬ 
chara was a Dasa or non-Aryan, probably Dravidian, chieftain, whose 
people lived by fishing. 

The story of the birth of Satyavatl tells how Uparichara out on a hunting 
expedition was away from his wife and five sons for several days. As he 
rested one day he began thinking about his lovely wife and his seed was 
voided. He placed it on a leaf and despatched it to his wife by a falcon. 
Another falcon thinking that the other bird was carrying a piece of meat 
swooped down and started a fight and the seed fell into the river Yamuna. In 
this sacred river there lived an apsara named Adrika who had been con¬ 
demned by Brahma’s curse to live on earth in the form of a fish, and this 
apsara swallowed the seed. Ten months later the fish was caught, its belly 
cut open and a boy and girl found inside. 



j « • -- J VY JLs\J dUUUlCU 1 Li All CUlvl 

named him Matsya (fish), and when he crew nn topHp hi™ minr nf +v.p fic>.pr 


~ on ins death 
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1 Lunar race of kings, and became 
i [see Bhlshma). In some accounts 
married the jishi Para£ara. 











Satyavatl is also known as Dasa-nandini (bringing joy to the Dasa people), 
Daseyl (of the tribe of the Dasas )' Gandha-kali (smelly and black), Gand- 
havatl (smelling); Jhashodari (fish bearing), KalanganI (black-bodied), 
Matsya-gandhi (fish-smelling), Matsyodari (coming from the belly of a fish), 
yojana-gandha (whose smell extends for a yojana, nine miles). 

Books 

See under Mahabharata and Mythology. 


SAVANA, originally used in the soma* sacrifice to signify the three periods of 
the day when the soma juice was extracted. Later the term savana came to 
Be applied to the three lagna or ‘critical’ periods of the day, namely, morning, 
noon and evening, when mantras are recited and ablutions performed by the 
twice-born. 

These three critical periods are: 

(1) Samdhyd, ‘juncture’, the morning twilight, or dawn, before sunrise. The 
term is also popularly used for the time of meeting between day and night, 
both in the morning and in the evening. The main observances of dawn include 
intoning the name of the deity when rising from bed; saying the morning 
.pray$r$;,qnswering the call of nature; ceremonial bathing, and the recitation 
of the gayatri'nhahtra.’ > i , , 

(2) Madhydhna, ‘midday’, when’the $qn is at its zenith, also denoting any 
time after sunrise and before midday. Chip^’Of wood are first offered to the 
domestic fire with appropriate mantras; the image of the household deity is 
worshipped with prayers, offerings of flowers, scents and food; then the five* 
daily sacrifices are made to the deities, sages, ancestors, guests and animals. 

(3) Samdhydnisa, ‘juncture-part’, the period of dusk or evening twilight. 
Also called the evening samdhyd. Procedures include sipping of water, the 

gayatri mantra, Vedic ritual, offerings to images. 

The savana or samdhya ceremonies vary considerably from worshipper to 
worshipper, and are sometimes quite elaborate. A composite picture o e 
main items of observance would be more or less on the fo owing lies. 

(а) on arising the worshipper invokes the name of the deity a certain num er 

of times, sometimes cutting the procedure short by simp y saying, 
example, ‘Name, one crore’, i.e. ‘I repeat the name of god ten mi oa 1 ’ 

(б) he performs the samkalpa (preparatory meditation) si mg 

of a stream or river. If he cannot go to the river he performs the serv ce m the 
puja-room after investing the domestic slirine with n Y e j" " ’ e A ’ „ 

he says prayers to the Ganges to wash away his sms an e ver 
evil. He then thinks of the seven sacred rivers, Ganga Y ™ a ;. G ° d ^ a "' 
Sarasvatl, Narmada, Sindhu and Kaveri, and he invites these’^versto be 

present in the stream in which he happens to be, f , ter ^ 

if he is praying at home; (i) he has a bath (w»a), thmtog ofthe K 
that of the sacred Ganges; or he sprinkles a little wa , e [, OV .. . . turns 

pot; (e) he invokes the deity by nydsa or touching o e ^ ^ g n g ers> 
to the sun, takes water in his hand and lets it run o ^ performs 

thus making a libation to the sun; this he does three tm«hte)" 
the (mouth rinsing); this is done frequently throughout the ce 

3D! 




mony; (h) he utters the gayatri mantra a fixed number of times, 10, 18, 28, 
108 or 1008; (i) he pronounces the monosyllable Om, cracks his fingers ten 
times in tala-tray a in all directions in order to drive off evil spirits; (;') he 
purifies himself with a sprinkling of water and also sprinkles water around 
him; (k) closing his right nostril with his finger he breathes out vigorously 
through his left nostril so that all his sins may depart from him; ( l ) he inhales 
water into his nose and then forcibly ejects it from his nostrils, another act 
for blowing away his sins; (m) if bathing in a stream he leaves the water and 
squats on the ground, facing east. He then rubs his forehead with the ashes of 
cowdung or sandalwood, makes his caste marks, thinks of his deity (in the 
evening he faces the setting sun for this part of the rite); (n) he sips water 
from his brass vessel and makes libations to the various deities, by pouring 
water on the ground, naming each deity in turn; (0) closing the right nostril 
with his thumb he invites Brahma to come and reside in his navel, Vishnu to 
stay in his chest, and Siva to be seated in his forehead; (p) rising, he worships 
the sun, meditates on his deity and repeats the prescribed mantras and 
prayers; (7) he recites the names of the gods and goddesses such as Brahma 
Vishnu, Siva, Varuna, Rudra, Agni and others; then the heavens and hells; 
turning around the while 12,24 or 48 times, and thus taking upon himself the 
spiritual potencies of the things he names; (r) he then adores the sacred 
fig-tree by walking around it 7, 14, 21, 28 or more times, by an increase of 
seven; (s) he dismisses the deity with a water offering and a wave of his hand; 
(<) he brings the whole ceremony to a close by a few more prayers and 
mantras. 


Books 

I. Dubois, Abbe. Hindu Manners Customs & Ceremonies , 3rd Ed., 1936. 
II. Roy, N. K. An Esasy on Hindu Domestic Rites , 1901. 

(See also under Worship.) 


• SAVITRl, the beautiful and virtuous daughter of A £vapati king of Madra, 
whose story is told in the Mahabhdrata. Her splendour and beauty were such 
that none dared ask for her hand, men she reached the age of puberty her 
S T h , er c °"* wlth , an escort to the neighbouring kingdoms to select her 
1 a j .' e ound no one to her liking until on her homeward journey 

haJSTs 1 ? a - 0res t hermitage and there met and fell in love with the 
Drived of t ru thful, son of a king of Salva wrongfully de- 

*“222 1115 thr ° ne * ? v ° was s P endi "g his life in the forest, 
beyond*! ^ & Sa f e ^at Satyavan was not destined to live 

young couDle were m ew T 1011 ^ hence, but that did not deter her and the 
time approached the ai w- e + ^ ve< ^ a Slm pte life in the forest. As the fatal 

appointed dav dawnelTch °°r 1 j° W °* P enance 3111(1 fasting, and when the 
panied him to the forest 6 to leave her husband's side, but accom- 

totted, m a “ °>“«ting fruit, herbs and fuel, 
took him in her arm. ,.,j° U1 , S ^ us hand fell down in a faint, and SSvitri 
Yama, god of the dead When th ^ “ " yas,odlu ‘ tree t0 arait the coming of 

of Satyavan, SiSSt * 0,1 

vam did the god tell her of thiia ’ , Y soon dlvmed her purpose. In 
goa tell her of the hopelessness of her resolve and advise her to 
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. .. ^ va jn did he point out how futile wereher appeals. He offered her 
for her blind father-in-law and the restoration of his usurped 
• S <lom and a ‘century of sons’ for herself. She accepted them all, but still 
1 C “l g whiK him said, 'Thou hast promised me what cannot be fulfilled unless 
*°husband is restored to me, a century of sons’. Touched by her devotion, 
Rented at last: ‘With cheerful heart I now unbind thy husband. He is 
fr^Satyavan was permitted to return to the land of the living, and sight 
nd his kingdom were restored to her father-in-law. 

A similar tale of devotion, also found in the Mahabharata, is told of the 
beautiful Pramadvara, daughter of the nymph Menaka by the king of the 
destial Gandharvas. When she was bom her mother Menaka left her near 
fhe hermitage of a pious fts/ti who brought her up as his own daughter. She 
CTew up to be a winsome and virtuous damsel and was in due course be¬ 
trothed to a handsome young prince named Ruru. A few days before her 
marriage she accidentally trod on a serpent which bit her heel, whereupon 
she fell down in a swoon and in a short while died. . 

The inconsolable Ruru retired to the forest lamenting his fate when a 
celestial messenger informed him that the gods had been moved by his grief 
and had decreed that if he would cede half his own term of existence to the 
departed maiden he could have her restored to life. To this the youth gladly 
agreed and his beloved arose from the dead and returned to him. The couple 
w?re married and spent their days deeply devoted to each other and 
'answered the call of Yama at the appointed time . 

Books 

See under Mahabharata and Mythology. 

RAYTNGS India is very rich in proverbial lore, which abounds both in 
S l seftarL Stings, in lanskrit as well as in the vrtnacuto I 
generally takes the form of what are called vacharn (from vachi ;ormd^ 
proposition or apothegm, pithily expressed and rep'e e wi 1 ^ ga • s of 

The term mahavakya, ‘great saying 1S a PP e , massed into proverbs 
supreme import found in the sacred texts, that have passed 

and maxims {kdrikd). Specifically a mahava ya identity of 

taken from the Vedas, mainly the Upamshads, which stress tne iu y 

all things in Brahma. , . h following: ahattt 

From the Brihadaranyaka Upamshad w (R rfL hma is knowledge); 
brahmasmi (I am Brahma); prajhanam a ( (this self is Brahma); 

aham eva idam (I indeed am this); ayam a m this’) - avir amr ma 

sarvosmi (I am'ail); adi, ndi (thou art not to mh ^ 

edhi, asato ma sad gamaya, tamaso ma jy £ t o the real lead me, 

f-to (O Manifest, manifest to me; from, tte lead 

from darkness to light lead me, from fobscure-loving verily the 

paroksha-priya iva hi devah, pratyaksha-dmshah (obscure loving 

gods are, and clearness-hating). ■ / t u a t thou art, i.e. 

From the Chhdndogya Upanishadwe *ve. khalu idam brahma 

that Supreme Soul, thou, the mdividualsoulmt)' ^essence and no other), 
(everything verily is Brahma); ekam eva y ( thou art, that am 

From the Iia Upanishad: yas tvam ast so ham asmt iw ^ 


I); tyaktena bhuhjUha (enjoy by renunciation); so’ham (that am I; in reverse 
it is haihsa, I am he). 

From the Mdn^ukya Upamshad we have: Santam Stvarn advaitam (the 
tranquil, the blissful, the undivided). This was taken as the motto of Tagore’s 
University; the motto was removed when it became a Union Government 


institution. 

From the Muntfaka Upanishad: brahma eva tdam viSvam (Brahma verily 
is this whole world); brahmavid brahmaiva bhavati (the Brahma-knowing, 
Brahma-indeed becomes); satyam eva jayati (truth* indeed prevails); idam 
sarvatn asi (Thou art all this). 

The following are a few sayings gleaned from other sources: ekam sad, 
vipra bahuda vadanti (There is only One Real, but the wise speak of it 
variously); atma vd are drashfavyah (The Soul behold. This is the keynote of 
most schools of Hindu philosophy); vidyaya amriiam asnuie (Through know¬ 
ledge immortality is obtained); brahma satyam) jagan mithya ; jlvo brahmaiva 
naparah (Brahma is truth, the world is false; the individual-soul is from 
Brahma non-different. This is said to summarize Vedanta philosophy); 
sattaiva bodho, bodha eva cha satta (The real is the rational, the rational the 
real. A saying of Sankara’s); purusha evedam sarvam yad bhutam yachchha 
bhavyam (Purusha is all this, all that was, all that shall be. This is from the 
Rig-veda ); sadaspadam sarvam sarvatra (Everything everywhere is based on 
reality. A saying of Sankara’s); yma na amritdsydm, him tena kuryam (What 
are these to me if I am not thereby to gain eternal life. Maitreyi to Yajnaval- 
kya, in the Satapatha Brdhmana ); vaktum sukaram, adhyavasdtum dushkaram 
(to talk is easy, to do difficult). 

Many sayings are expressed in figurative form called upamd, ‘simile’ and 
thousands of such upamas occur in Indian literature. They are extensively 
used in philosophical works to illustrate fundamental truths. A representative 
selection is given below. 

A foolish man is an actor who is so engrossed in his artificial role that he 
even carries it into real life and loses touch with Reality. 

.. J® jive merely to satiate the senses is like crossing a river on an alligator, 
thinking it is a log of wood. 

To do one s allotted duty is to be like the wise artist who while devoted 
to his art, develops his higher powers through his role. 

utting faith in the things of this world is like crossing a turbulent 
stream in a clay boat. 6 

HigherSelf^ Ua *^ * S< ^ ar ^ c c ^ ou< ^ which obscures the sun which is the 
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which is lured K tbe . ** ve senses by learning the lesson of the deer 

ele phan t which il S ° caught in a mesh by a hunter; of the 

against a tree tnmlr^fth’ W ^f itself pleasure by rubbing itself 

the taste of the wom° , singed b Y the light; of the fish hooked by 

b y the smeU of the flower. 

hair of a tortoise. * aCtl ° n “ ^ tetherin & a ra ging elephant by the 

riseoToaheW^onhe^hbv 6 ' 18 “Sr®^ hidden treasure t0 

earth by simply calling its name aloud. 

\A 



mind during meditation should be like a lamp in a windless place, 

T16 the flame does not flicker. 

where a it ^g^gs in water and camphor in fire, so the self dissolves in the 

^A^the river flows into and vanishes in the ocean, so mind in Mind. 

A the shape of a lump of earth must first disappear so that the pot might 
J formed so man must disappear to form the divine. 

T st as a snake in a dream, though unreal, can cause us to awaken, so 
theunreal objects of this world can make the wise man waken to 

R The wise man is like a blacksmith's anvil on which many experiences are 
hammered out without change in the anvil itself. 

There is one moon (God) in the firmament, but it is reflected in numerous 

iars of water. (Amritabindu Upamshad). 

As the spider pours forth its thread, as herbs grow on the earth and 
hairs from a man, so the universe grows from the Imperishable. [Brihad- 

Brahma abides even in our illusions. A man returning home at dusk and 
imagining that he sees a serpent (the phenomenal world) where there is 
actually a rope (Brahma), is not entirely in error. For the rope is there 
Tf he can discern the truth he will see that what he believes to be a serpent 

iS L^sparf/sfoot out of a blazing fire, so do all things proceed Irom the 

T Tn“- Slouwtlte salt (the same within and without, 
like a fowl (able to pick out what is wholesome from the rubbish), and like 

a crane (watchful for his prey). [Ramanuja.) 

As by one clod of clay or by one nugget of gold all that £ madeoi^ y 

or gold may be known, since only the name an Ubanishad) 

all things be known by knowing Brahma (C/|/w«^ P coin notion; 
In shallow souls even the fish of small things can cause 

in oceanic minds the largest fish makes hire ^, a searching for the son of a 
To look for reality by means of the senses is Ike 
barren woman, or feeling for the horns of a hare, or looking 

footprint in the sky. concerned with the world are like 

Persons vvho perform rituals but ^ are caught by a cat they 

parrots taught to say God, God. y ircablr) 

shriek Raw, Raw, forgetting the divine css W alk on water, 

If asceticism can teach you alter twenty y m 
lietter pay the boatman and save yo yr 1 but squeeze the books and 

The almanacs contain predictions for rainfall, but squ ^ ^ 

not a drop of water will you get. So also good sayings 
make one virtuous. ( Kamakrishna ). 

Books . * Thriv Proverbial Lore. 1944* 

I. Champion, S. O. The Eleven Religions & Their P 

II. Champion, S. G. Racial Proverbs, 193 

III. Sen, S. K. Hindu Proverbs, iqoi. 


SCATOLOGY, although referring to matters pertaining to ordure (Greek 
skatos, dung), covers the study of all things of anthropological interest relating 
to the ejestae, and the physiological processes associated with them. Students 
of the subject opine that scatology has occupied a more prominent position 
in Hinduism than in any other religion old or new. 

The followers of certain tantrik cults proceed against all canons of personal 
cleanliness in the belief that part of the self resides in the things that are in 
constant contact with one’s body, such as clothes, and that these should 
therefore not be changed. Perspiration is viewed as a form of oblation and the 
dirt that clings to the body as holy, since it is impregnated with the personal 
aura. For this reason they never change their clothes and when the clothes 
are beyond use they bum them. They do not bathe or wash themselves so 
that the holiness inherent in their persons might be conserved. The kapalikas 
always rub their perspiration back into their bodies, believing that it is full of 
potent emanations and should not be dissipated or washed off. 

With the orthodox Hindu the act of evacuation at times takes on the 
semblance of a ritual ( see utsarga) and many taboos are associated with the 
function. A preoccupation with the anus is a feature of many occult* and 
yogic rites. Like the worshippers of Baal-Peor in ancient Canaan the votaries 
of certain left-hand sects of South India at some of their ceremonies used to 
make water and evacuate on the idol before sacrificing the animal victim to 
the deity (III, p. no). 

Certain Saivite, especial Savavada, sects, like the Aghori, eat carrion and 
ordure and drink urine, both human (their own and others’) and animal, at 
a ceremonial meal, holding that as excrement nourishes the soil so it can 
fertilize the sterile soul. They filter their excretions through a piece of cloth 
and drink the liquid, claiming that this renders them capable of great things 
and gives them knowledge of strange matters (II, p. 227) that other yogis 
acquire only after years of practice and penance. Vajrayana and other tantrik 
cults teach that excreta are not to be distinguished from any good food. 
Even among the more orthodox sects the partaking of the excretions of the 
guru has been observed (I, p. 40). 

The drinking of human urine once formed part of ancient fertility rites, and 
the significance of yellow-coloured water used in certain Hindu festivals such 
as.Holi is believed to be a relic of this scatalogical practice. The claim that 
drinking human urine enhances the sexual powers has been substantiated, 
according to a recent writer, by Dr Butenandt’s discovery in 1931 that the 
male sex hormone could be extracted from human urine. 

ow-dung and urine play a conspicuous part in the Hindu religion. 

ovar ana, the heaven of Krishna, takes its name from the word for cow- 
° a ,. e mos t potent of all purifying drinks, an obligatory beverage 
, r ~ , 0se see S readmission into their caste after excommunication, is the 
™S av y a - ^ ch consists of the five products of the cow*, an emulsion of 
CUr j 5 ”^ S^ ee > dissolved in milk and cow’s urine. Cow-dung is 
, ^ ase * or bedaubing the hearth and walls of village houses and 

Thp^ao h Sacros ^ ctit y P^ces such as altars and sacrificial seats, 
credpnrp i^T ?- 0 P tI ies or cow’s urine are universally given 

n a. can still be seen on occasion, although the practice is 
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. u t that the orthodox Hindu will cup his hands and drink direct 

fast d ^ g floW ’ of a urinating cow. Says Moore, writing in the last century, 
fr0ffl h animal be retentive, a pious expectant will impatiently apply his 
^and by judicious tickling excite the grateful flow’. 

sive concern with semen and morbid fear of its loss is another 
bXC t ristic of Hindu occult practice. The techniques of conserving this 
d&ff j ier gy ) 0 f not allowing it to be expended, or by certain methods, of 
liquid e > em ission, are known to the practitioners of secret left- 

reabsorDuifc a . 

ha ? d talogical substances are widely used in old wives’ remedies and in magic. 
Mstrual blood is said to burst a boil; burning hair can cure asthma; the 
’nal fluid in an aphrodisiac; nail parings thrown into a mouse-hole can 
sel ™ c0UK h- blood, both animal and human also has great magical virtue. 
The saliva of holy men is like the immortalizing amrita or nectar of the gods. 
Scatomancy or divination by dung is practiced in certain parts of India 

(S neriSe features of scatological interest in Hinduism are to be seen in 
various social customs. Observers have recorded that it is good manners to 
blow one’s nose out with one’s fingers and wipe them on the wall or the dress, 
it is utterly disgusting to the orthodox to use a handkerchief and then retain 
he soiled piece of linen for future use. 'The sight of a foreigner doing this 
th a kVip T'inhnis ‘is enough to make them feel sick’. Belching is not only 

a &TE&! has eaten ivell, and the louder the eructation, 
the more appreciation is believed to be expressed. In times past it was not 
considered impolite to ease oneself of flatulence by loud crepitations. 

B °LBourke, J. G. Scatalogic Rites of All Nations. Washington D.C 1891 . 

II. Briggs, G. W. Gorakhnath and the Kanphata Yogis, Calcu , 93 
III. Dare, Paul. Indian Underworld, London, *938- 
iv! Moore, T. The Hindu Pantheon, London, 1810 . 

SCIENCE. The history of Hindu scien ^ g ^ 

people were familiar with mining and the S high _ ma nufac- 

well-planned buildings, some of them tv . , s hared with many 

tured a gypsum cement for joining stone an guddyes Mohenjodaro 

other ancient cultures the art of making lasting pwntsand 3 ' 

had a public bath worked by an ingenious y r , tbe su bject of much 

The scientific knowledge of the Vedtc Aryan ^h^sub,^ 
contentious writing, but little can be sa mainly stemming from 

ments, unless the claims of certain Hin u . sc i e nce certainly 

the writings of Dayananda, are found a f t £^XdSy and biology, 
appears to have included the elements o ma h t * he observa tion that the 

although some scholars would qualify eve t of a i ta r-building, that 

mathematics was concerned mostly wit g ents CO smetics, hair-oils 
the chemistry dealt with the prepara ion , g^’d ready catalogue of 

and scents, and that the biology was mere y ^ w hose ‘classification 

plants and animals from the point of view of their utility 

was as superficial as possible 1 (VII, p. 24 j. ^ 


It seems beyond doubt that much was contributed to ancient Indian science 
bv the pre-Aryans. The indigenous peoples of India were familiar with the 
therapeutic and toxic properties of certain plants, they knew the art of culti¬ 
vation and of seasonal and rotational sowing; they were skilled in many 
varied crafts, and possessed a good knowledge of navigation and meteorology. 
The Ajivikas and Nastikas were the first to speculate about the properties of 
matter and the 'five elements’. Their concept of a molecular and atomic world 
was taken over by the Aryans and incorporated into the VaiSeshika system 
of philosophy. They also acquired much physiological knowledge by practical 
bodily experiments, including some extraordinary techniques of respiration 
and breath control, which again were embodied in the so-called Aryan 


science of Yoga. 

Systematic expositions on scientific matters first began to be written some 
time after the Persian, Greek and 'barbarian’ periods of Indian history in the 
early centuries of the present era. Astronomy and mathematics were strongly 
influenced by the Greeks, and by the speculations of the Alexandrian school. 
Surgery and medicine (ayurveda), navigation, architecture, biology, chemis¬ 
try (alchemy), mechanics, and even horticulture, all bear the mark of foreign 
contributions. The long-accepted notion that Hindu mathematicians in¬ 
vented the zero and place-value in mathematics is now no longer regarded 
as tenable, or at best is open to dispute (see numerals). 

All this knowledge was codified and systematized in numerous works in 
Sanskrit. But the part once believed to have been played by these works in 
the Muslim renaissance which reached its culmination in the reign of Ma’mun, 
is now regarded as exaggerated. It is held that the translations of Hindu 
works into Arabic during the time of the Baghdad Caliphate in the eighth 
and ninth centuries, is evidence not of the advanced progress of studies in 
India, but of the keen intellectual spirit prevailing in Baghdad at the time. 
For the Arabs ventured far afield in their pursuit of knowledge, and culled 
impartially wherever knowledge was to be found; they translated from Sans¬ 
krit with the same zeal as from Chinese, Greek, Latin, Pahlavi, Syriac and 
Coptic. Where Arab science borrowed in bulk it was not from the Hindus but 
from the Greeks. 

Subsequent Hindu contributions to the advancement of science have been 
negligible, but since tfye tipiq of Daya^ap^a, (d. 1883) and under the inspira- 
on of his sanalva* teachings, a pseudo-scholastic / attempt is sometimes 
made by Hindu pandits to expound the mysteries of Vedic or Puranic 
aeronautics, Tantrik biochemistry, and so forth. This ‘melancholy scholar- 
s ip nes to equate Mitra with oxygen, Varuna with hydrogen, and so on, 
an y re erence to the Vedic or Sanskrit texts to turn out any chemical 
a 0 ? r Others find Sastrik evidence to prove that the ancient sages 
PW f CqUamted wth radioactivity, microbiology, radar and television. The 
fi£ a t r0< 5 WC ^ e t0 d by SOme zealots of this sch0Ql of thought, flew the 
n ’ “ d devastated cities with atomic bombs. 

ke added that most Hindu workers in the field of science 
srienro f^ SS j 656 ^ le °” es » and have taken the path blazed by western 
resnpoHw f; iT sc ^ en ^ s ts have done outstanding work in their 

pective fields. Sir C. V. Raman was awarded the Nobel Prize in 1930 for an 
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nt discovery on optical spectra relating to the diffusion of light, 
jmp° rta llim ^ the Raman Effect. The brilliant researches both historical 
known a laboratory G f Sir P. C. Ray did much to restore faith in the scienti¬ 
al in , of ancient Hindu chemistry. The work of Sir Jagdish Chandra Bose 
sens itive reactions and physiological processes of the living plant led 
on invent the crescograph to measure the reaction of plants to stimuli, 

Q f w hich he was able to prove that plants have a sensitive nervous 
System and a rudimentary emotional life, and that they ‘feel’ pleasure and 

pain. 

Karpinski, L. C. ‘Hindu Science*. Americaii Mathematical Monthly, 
XXVI, 289, 1919- 

H Mehta, D. D. Some Positive Sciences in the Vedas, New Delhi, 1961. 

TI t. Ra j > Hans. Science in the Vedas, Ludhiana, 1956. 

TV Rav P. History of Chemistry in Ancient &■ Mediaeval India, Calcutta, 1956. 

V* Ray P- C. History of Hindu Chemistry, 2 vols., 2nd Ed., Calcutta, 1902. 

VI Sarkar, B. K. Hindu Achievements in Exact Science, Allahabad, 1914. 

VII Seal, B. N. The Positive Sciences of the Ancient Hindus, London, 1915. 

VIII Winter, H. J. J. Eastern Science, London, 195a. 

SCRIPTS. According to legend the alphabet was communicated to mankind 
in the secret symbolism engraved within the human body by five deities 
Brahma imprinted parts of the alphabet in the sutures of the skull, Vishnu 
in the convolutions of the internal ducts and artenes; Siva m the shape of 
the male organs; Parvatl in the female breasts; Yama m the bony framework. 

The characters of the still undeciphered Indus VaUey seals repr^tfte 
earliest known form of writing in India. They are probably not aiphabetic, 
£ SmSS of symbols, each of which is an ideogram. Some sclutes, 
notably Friedrich Hrozny, have tried to trace similarities between the Indus 
Valley symbols and the Hittite script, but without success existence 

Vedic literature, extensive though it is, gives no rndicationofto^® 
oi writing in early Aryan India. The Vedas rm£y 

in the memory of those who learnt them by heart. Writing is neverm 

Reference to 'marks’ in the early texts are vague “tooths <M n 

agree on their interpretation. Some scholars agueJ^^tThSe 

complexities of Vedic literature, phone lcs 0 fatten symbols. But no 
been conceived without the aid of some form of wntten sym 

specimen, or evidence of such a form has ye ,. bt had a |r ea dy been 
By the fourth century bc the sounds of the alphabet^ ha ^ rf 

arranged and classified phonetically, “ al habetic sounds. But this 

Panini, which recognized a system y re f er red to written letters 

and other works on grammar and ph °* d of when the transition from 
but only to voiced sounds. There is India but it is established 

oral texts to written manuscripts *°° p writing till comparatively late, 
that the sacred texts were not was very rigid. The 

since the general prohibition against setting tnem ^ 

Mahabharata condemns the writers o word of mouth from genera- 

Prior to that the 'text' itself was passed on by wordoi ^ 


tion to generation. Such feats, remarkable though they are, were not unique 
and were common to many ancient communities: the Greek, Druid, p 0 l v ' 
nesian, and the Moi of Indo-China, to name but a few. y ~ 

Max Muller once pointed out that the oldest extant manuscript of the 
Rig-veda does not date from 1500 bc, the date generally assigned to its com¬ 
position, but from ad 1500, three thousand years later. Earlier manuscripts 
there might have been, but if so they have perished. If, as some scholars 
maintain, writing was known in the Vedic Age, no trace of it survives. In 
any case it may be stated with certainty, that it was not Devanagari, which 
was evolved and perfected at least fifteen centuries after the Vedas were 
composed. 

Some form of writing was supposed to have been brought to India from the 
West about the eighth century bc, but except for a few interpolated verses in 
the Buddhist texts referring to the ‘sixty-four scripts' in use in Ancient India 
we have no actual evidence of any one of them. Greek observers often referred 
to Indians as simple folk, ignorant of the art of writing, who conducted all 
matters by memory, and though this was by no means an accurate picture 
it conveys the impression received by foreigners. 

So far as our present knowledge goes, no Indian system of alphabetic 
writing was known prior to the ‘barbarian’ period, in the first few centuries 
bc, which saw the introduction of the earliest scripts. It is now generally 
agreed that writing was introduced from outside India, although subse¬ 
quently elaborated in India itself. The very term lipi used for ‘writing’ is of 
foreign, Persian, origin, and Persian also is the word divira, meaning scribe. 

These early scripts were Kharoshthi*, used in the south-eastern provinces 
of the Persian empire and employed by A£oka for some of his inscriptions, 
and Brahml, the precursor of the modem Indian alphabetic forms. The 
origin of Brahml was long in dispute. Jain writers preserve a tradition that it 
was bequeathed by the Jain patriarch Rishabha* to his daughter Brahml. 
Scholars like Edward Thomas held that it was of Dravidian origin. Others 
from James Pnnsep to Emile Senart believed that it was derived from the 
Greek alphabet. Most scholars however, agree that Bramhl originated from 
is hpst rn S °l 1 . rce ’ an ac c°rding to Diringer all historical and cultural evidence 

^if arsSrip:. theo,y which sugeests eariy Aramaic « 

and is ^thnatei^ ^rahim [ S * bus Relieved *° be °f North Semitic provenance, 
^^S^ raced “ to . forms oi the Phoenician* and Moabitish 
letters of the North^ 10 !^ oc ^ cat * ons - About one third of the twenty-three 
^ the d^Uol C alphab6t ° f the seventh cen t ur y bc is identical 
somewhat similar- and th corres P on ding Indian letters; another one third is 
this eSy T TT S third is ^rnSwOu. Like Kharoshthi 

by traders coming hv «, S ab ^ brought to India between 600 to 400 bc 

enlarged to suit the reqdrementrof’the'fd- a " d th * al P habet was 
direction of the Brahml charant f th * ndian . ran g e of sounds. The original 
scription on a coin found ; •c- erS T as * rom ^S^t to left, as seen in the in- 
confirm its Semitic origin The the Central Provinces, which would 
form as we know it was *t;n aiTangement of Brahmi in the later Nagari 


some centuries away. Says Professor S. K. 
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erfection of the Brahml alphabet as a worthy medium of 
Chatter] i. ‘ 7 !?f scientific and accurate orthography would appear to have 
Sanskrit, witn ^ ear i y centuries of the Christian era’. The script re¬ 
taken P lac ® “"about AD 300 after the brahmin scribes who began to use it 
ceived its nam ® £ nt tQ the evolution of Devanagari from Brahml the 
a t that tir ^, p latte r script, the parent of Sanskrit writing, was lost to human 
meaning ot a i m0 st thirteen centuries until it was once again made in- 

remembrance EngUsh scholar James Prinsep deciphered it in 1837- 
teUigible when tn 6 ^ developme nt of Brahml it may be useful to state 
Before proceeo g %vritings list the following among the scripts current 
that Jam and ^ century AD; («) Huna-lipi, the writing of the Huns 
in India in _ writing of the Yavanas or Greeks; (c) China-lipi, Chinese 
B Bengali writing, probably a form of Kufla; W 

,a KaWta. writing; (/) Kharoshthi * oscd in the north-west; (g) 

Brahml, now ^'^™”“‘^ n ^ araclers u the Pipriwa vase 

The earliest written rec which does not conform to any of the 

inscription (c : 4 °° 20c1 ) . ^JJ n has been variously interpreted, and 

standard Prakrits • Rrahmi Next in the order of antiquity is the 

suggests a transitional phase Bramhi script of the Maurya period. 

Sohgaura copper-plate, (-5 ) meaning of the engraving. 

r BrUmJ ’ 

language being not Sanskrit but Prakrit vernacuars. ate heads the 

Students of the alphabet have script) and the 

distinct type of writing that d ® v ^ ^ yering t he main classes! 
following are generally recognized as g 

I. kushana, of the first and several 

scripts of the Mauryan and Sungan forms of B ^ empire 

varieties flourished in the e * tei \ siv f h bas j c Rushan characters, A lapidary 

II. gupxa script, which evolved r cursive style for wntmg on 

and monumental style for mscnptions aswen ^ 

strips of palm-leaf were evolved at the sarn^t Vajdhana (d . AD 647) a sc ^ 

III. harsha script. During the tim simultaneously with ‘nail-headed 

known as the siddha-matrika was evolved 1 form of wntmg m 

and ‘arrow-headed’ types. The ^-matnka^ ^ 

W C is the script now used for t e wn 

developed about ad 800 

There are several variants of Sarada,n y(). Sindh i, which evolved 
of Dogri, Kului, Chameali (Charnba distncth U Semiti c, and probably 
Sind, {c )Landa (or Bania) of the Panjab, which** ^ {d) Qurmuklu 

Arab influences, as does Takkari. u ^ Angad for the sacred wn mgs 
elaborated from Landa by the Sikh guru Ang 

VI. ^kutila, previously called NepS, Assam, 

eleventh century in eastern n > 271 


Bengal and Orissa, with triangular shaped letters a*d a little hook on the 
toD left of each. From this evolved (a) Bangali of Bengal, and Maithili of 
Bihar lb) Oriya of Orissa, written with curves instead of the horizontal line 
joinin'" all the letters on the top, (c) Gujarati, without the horizontal line on 
ton (d) Manipuri of Manipur, now extinct, [e) Kaithi, a cursive form of 
writing, used in Bihar and Uttar Pradesh, mainly by scribes. (/) Nepali used 

in Nepal and the lower foothills of the Himalayas. 

VII grantha, an angular script of contentious origin, sometimes said to be 
derived from Brahmi. It is the predecessor of Tamil, Telugu, Kanarese and 
Malay alam. It has been alternatively suggested that some form of ‘Proto- 
Grantha* was brought by Semitic traders direct to the south coast of India, 
and that it was from this and not from Aramaic that the South Indian scripts 
were derived. In this case it may have been a pre-Brahnru script which, early 
arranged in scientific order, could have served as a model for the Nagarl 
alphabetic arrangement of the north. From Grantha local forms of writing 
such as vafteluitu (in popular use for Tamil) and koleluttu (for Malayalam) 
were evolved. 
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SCRIPTURES. Traditionally the scriptures, that is, the sacred or canonical 
works of the Hindus, are considered in two great classes, namely sruti and 
smnti. The first, sruti, refers to that wliich was 'heard*, i.e. divine knowledge 
directly inspired or revealed, and is restricted to the Vedas* only, as they 
were believed to have been divinely revealed to mankind through the rishis. 
That which appertains to the sruti is known as srauta. I11 all matters pertain¬ 
ing to orthodox Hindus the srutis are paramount in authority. 

, * erm use( ^ m contradistinction to sruti is smriti, or that wliich was 
remembered*. Things appertaining to the smriti are called smdrta , and include 
ie a pas or rules of ceremonial usage. The term smarta also has a sectarian 
significance. The authority of smarta works is valid provided it does not 
contradict the unimpeachable srauta writings. Smriti is traditional knowledge 
x ^ a ™ ost ent i r e body of post-Vedic classical Sanskrit litera- 

• I, 1S ,° r * e erre( l *° ^ sdstra, a term applied to any religious or philo- 
ZnllTrl [ ff' ° r , T Uectively t0 the codes and institutes of a whole 
V,H-5n^Th°l knowledge - such ^ law (dharma-saslra ), or writings like the 

(e e vUchi f - t ^ l ns Pl re faith (bhakti-sdslra) or scientific treatises 

(e.g. vastu-saslra, architecture). 
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literature is generally taken to include the following, which are not 
ntually exclusive: 

111 _. ‘Veda-limb’, the name of certain branches of post-Vedic 

(i) The VED '?V’ s auxil i ary to the Vedas. The Vedangas are conventionally 
studies regara headi name l y (a) kalpa or the ritual canon, including the 
divided into co d e s, (f») jyotisha or astronomy, (c) sikshd or phone- 

dharma-sast b prosody), (c) nirukta or etymology, and 

^■.ylma or g "mlr; these last four also formed part of the study of 

tVsti** or pMologa i i i ts . the six ortho dox schools of Hindu 
NySl VaLhika. Samkhya, Yoga, Mlmarhsa, and 

SfeiSS’sStoStd ;si& d d oftS sssssz 

form of Hinduism. Vedas - subsidiary treatises on medicine, music, 

(5) a "^f a d varlus arts and crafts. These were partly 

architecture, erot » , d traditionally associated with one or 

derived from original Vedic• texta.and-tndtfw^y eda 0 f the 

other of the Vedas. Thus ayurvefc^ *****^^ Qf the Yajur-veda ; 
£ SiST. and Saivite sects of the left hand, and also 

of certain antinomian Buddhist schools^ Vaishnavites, Saivites and 

(7) agama, scriptures of sectarian Hindus like 

Saktas. . collection of treatises, although tradi- 

(8) UPANGA, a generic name fo y f ]sj yaya and Mimamsa, the 

tionally confined to the philosopW^is of i y y 

dharma-sutras, the Purapas and the Tant . consist o{ three prasthana 

For the educated Hindu of today the senp the Vei anta-sutras 

or ‘supports' called the prasthana-ray . P the BhagavadgUd*. 

of Badarayana, (6) the ten g^Kes ^riptures which are regarded as 
There axe of course many other cl chdr J kas and materiabsts do not 
authoritative by particular school . reverence to the sacred 

regard even the Vedas as canonical, wlutort^ E Lesser forms of 

writings of all religions and sects i scr i ptU res are mentioned m 

' sacred writings, sometimes classified with tne 

Literary* Forms. 

Boohs 

See under Literature and Sanskn . ^ M a 

SCULPTURE. The sculptor in create). Although his chief work 

takshand (from taksh, c “ v + e ’ h ^L f J temples, for taking out in processio . 
was to make idols* for installation in tempi 3?3 

N 


and for domestic worship, he also wrought profane works, and could c 
in relief as well as create in the round. arve 

There was an ancient belief that the most effective sculpture, like the n 
effective building, had to be an intrinsic part of the earth. So work was do° St 
on rocks in situ, growing naturally like a tree, and deriving its power fro” 6 
the soil. Early relief or incised work, as in the Indus Valley seals, is believ^ 
to have been based on this idea. Some background, however small, had to b 
given to the image to raise it from its isolated and powerless plane, to the 
background of an intrinsically related natural material. Later bas-relief 6 
were an extension of this idea. Many reliefs, unlike sculptures in the round $ 
had colouring, They were first washed with a thin layer of plaster to which th * 
colours were applied (XVI, p. 213). e 

The materials used by the sculptor, clay, stone, marble, metal or wood 
were always carefully chosen, and sculptors specialized in different media' 
Each mineral*, metal*, or type of wood had its own virtues. Clay images 
were often thrown into the sea to dissolve and disappear after use. Images that 
were to be permanently installed in temples were made of stone. Those that 
had to be taken out in procession were wrought of wood or metal. Idols for 
domestic or private worship were made of clay, wood, or hollow metal 
Strictly, hollow images in metal, being incomplete and deficient in substance 
were considered a fraudulent facsimile of the deity, and their making was 
forbidden under penalty of curses for seven generations. But they were light 
and portable; and the prohibition was circumvented by placing a tiny scroll 
with an appropriate mantra inside the image with proper rites. These scrolls 
proved very useful to archaeologists in dating and identifying hollow metal 


Indian sculpture shows a fine plastic sense and a natural genius for model- 
g, but m executing the work little account was taken of the aesthetic 
value of empty spaces and unadorned stone, since the Hindu sculptor had 
tte torn* and could not bear to see a blank surface. Tire prodigality of 

raml . Was imp0sed b y a W S h degree of stylization in the figures 

cErZtSISt T™ TST stlgmala * or bodi ‘y marks ° r p h y* al 

head, and a halo and nimhf ^ 0 .??'? p0 * u '- >erances on the head and fore- 
a deity, a device greatly admhWh u° ly ° f . a . rms symbolized the power of 
the Indian artist “not onlv unrl^ f y ^ cr tics ’ one of whom opines that 
of improving it’ (XIV p 21) ^ °° ^ uman hody but was also capable 

{asanas*), StanCCS and p0stures 

(mudra*), the consort of the deit/and Iwi {see an S tka )^ h '^ d gestures 
and other symbols* all nf 1 deity s weapon, vehicles ( vdhana *), 

Buddhists coUtw on ^ d '” e convention. Generally 

standmg or sitting was like^dSne^by S'^ he Pltoth ** “ 
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• f 'n the magical virtues of the linga and yoni, and in the symbolism 
A behet i band an d_wif e ) pairs as indicative of the auspicious state of 
0 f dainp atl \ j e( j bliss) gave rise to another convention in Indian temple 
s aiibhagy a ' m ^ ame i y erotic sculpture. This took many forms. The sculptures 
architecture, ^ ^ s h 0 w nude female figures, some with yoni exposed, 
of S5nC ,\! wa figures were also freely rendered. The lingodbhava (linga 
Later, the often a pla in phallic emblem with the figure of Siva or his 
iheophany) ^ the {renum fonning a pointed arch over the head, as in 

Sp °r!,ffimallam Siva of the tenth century. 

11 „ Set shrines sometimes included mithuna, ‘paired’, groups, showing a 
BU nnd a woman standing side by side. These were originally simple 
ma n ana iu the stone railing of Budh Gaya. Similar couples in 

? W £st P cave temples are believed to be portraits of those who contributed 
Buddhist ca P ct . on Qf the temp i e . The later silpa idstras (treatises on 

t0 Ttecture) required the inclusion of erotic couples on the fa 9 ades of Hindu 
f cb XI o * 20 ) which in Khajuraho and the Black Pagoda go to extremes 
tempos (X - P- - ) . ct p union e ven bestiality. 

S technique of sculpture developed along four lines. First was rehef 
The techmq ^ nain body 0 f the material which formed its back- 

work carv o exemphfied in Buddhist and Hindu shrines throughout 
groundunduly exemphhea t m ^ ^ ^ ^ free _ 

India. The seco kines The third was modelling and moulding of 

in the making oi Cay images. The iomth 

was the highly skilled art of metal scu P bronze, worked by the 

Indian metal sculpture is gem*ndly <execute *1 h ods may be used. 

cite perdue (French: ‘lost wax’) process. One of three me with 

In the first the model is first roug y P .’ detail. jbe wax is then 

a layer of wax on which the is heated. The 

covered with clay and when this o J holeSj s0 that there is a 

wax melts and runs out throug pr , rough inner plaster core and 

hollow space left by the ‘lost wax between through in ^ P^ After 

the outer clay caste. Molten nwtalis ^P ^ figurg revea led. In 

has solidified the clay covering i 0 ..ided in hard wax, then covered with 
the second method the figure » find £^ leaving a hollow 

clay and the whole dried and then ooured. Later the clay shell is 

mould into which the molten ama g b shed to a fine finish. Both 

chipped away and the solid ^d heaw image, so that where a lighter 
these methods result in a sohd tn&tesW ^ & ^ ofdayis moulded 
image is required a third metho is P j n turn j s covered with day. 

in detail. This is coated with a layer resulting mould between 

The whole is heated, the wax flows out ancU ^ Quter COV enng is 

the two clays Uquid metal is P 011 ^’. oed washed out leaving a hollow 

broken and the innermost clay core PP , can be very difficult to handle. 

statue which is sometimes as thin as briefly given. (The sculpt 

The history of Indian sculpture may £ e J^X t he relevant dynasties- 
styles themselves are dealt with in gr - bronological table under •) 
For the chief periods of Indian artseelthe effio ^ Indu s Valley*. The 
Indian sculpture begins with the specimens toun ^ 


interest of the work uncovered at Mohenjodaro and Harappa lies not in it s 
aesthetic excellence, or its influence but in its antiquity, since it dates from 
about the third millennium i c. Few of the sculptures have artistic merit, 
although they are relevant to the study of the continuity of Indian motifs and 
models through the ages. The bulk of the sculptural finds consists of steatite 
seals and figurines in terracotta and stone, such as the heavy-hipped Mother 
Goddess with elaborate headdress and ornaments, of Harappa; the male 
torso in red sandstone (this shows a masterly technique), and a little dancing 
figurine in grey stone, both of Harappa; a bronze dancing girl (made by the 
cire perdue process), and the bust of a bearded priest with a trefoil pattern 
shawl, of Mohenjodaro. There are other dancing figures, models of birds and 
animals, children’s toys including a clay cart, and numerous seals with reli¬ 
gious and ritual designs. Some of the work is executed with skill and vigour. 

Some two thousand years were to elapse before the next phase of Indian 
sculpture was ushered in by the Mauryan period, in the third century bc. 
With the Mauryas we see the beginnings of Iranian and Hellenistic influence 
in the increasing use of stone and the distinctive high polish given to it, in 
the fine shaping of the stone, in the introduction of Achaemenian motifs 
such as the lion and the bull, in the floral and foliate designs. The ASokan 
columns* and capitals represent the culmination of this period. The lions of 
the Samath capital and the beautiful bull of the column of Rampurva are 
among the outstanding examples of Mauryan art. The elephant carved out of 
a rock at Dhauli, bearing a rock-edict of Asoka, belongs to the same period. 

From this period also we see the beginnings of a lively religious art, spring¬ 
ing from a widespread cult of tutelary deities of trees and forests personified in 
the yakshas and yakshis and giant guardian figures which may have been set 
up at temple and palace entrances. These presuppose a long anterior develop¬ 
ment in wood, but no examples of the wooden figures have survived. The 
extant stone sculptures are heavy, fleshy, larger than life size, with both feet 
resting firmly on the ground; most of them are to be dated between 200 to 
150 bc. The yaksha sandstone figure of Patna, the chauri-bearer of Didarganjv 
now in the Patna museum, the nude headless torso of a Jain tirthcmkara from 
Lohanpur near Patna, all bear the fine Mauryan polish. Similar works of the 
same period are the Parkham statue in the Mathura Museum, the Manibhadra 

yaksha of Pavaya, and the female yakshi of Besnagar now in the Calcutta 
Museum. 


The finest examples of Indian sculpture between A 3 oka and the Gupta 
tke carv ^ n § s 0n the columns, gateways and stone railings 
of Buddhist stupas*, notably those of Bharhut with their illustrations of the 
Ja a a s ones and of Buddha’s life; of Sanchi with its scenes of everyday 
fr k S •^! 1 ?J ate< * ^^hi ^S ures I and of Budh Gaya whose reliefs 
thfTar^ivf 5 ” k . wlt ^, Math ^a and the Kushans. Much of this work is akin to 
eate at Cr * ac t * be scu ipture on a column of the southern 

ran^lsof fhp a! Was . ex f. cuted b y th e ivory carvers of Bhllsa. The medallion 
e^ntild hvT^ 1 l° paare amon S th e finest in the whole of Indian art, 

as a synthesis nf R - 6 * ka * kas surv i ve d. Amaravatl art has been described 
as a synthesis of Bactnan art with that of Sanchi. 

ear y art is full of symbolism and its motifs have been traced back to 
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mia Persia, Greece and Central Asia. The Buddha image had not 
^esop° tar ™ ’ lved> an< i before the Gandhara period the Buddhists had an 
yet been - tic aversion to depicting the Blessed One in human form. They 
almost se g^ed him and the chief events of his life by symbols: for his 
juvanao y V Qr lotus; f or his renunciation the horse; for his Enlighten- 
fcirth the vv ith tbe ra il; for the first preaching the wheel or the deer; 

men* ** 1 ® . nirv ^na the stupa. Buddha himself was represented by footprints, 
for n+v throne,' an umbrella or a lotus flower. 

an emp y rc Q | tbe Indian cave* temples is of considerable interest. The 
"Graves such as those of Bhaja (75 bc), Bedsa (ad 100-200) and. Karle 
^ 7.o\ contain many unique reliefs, and sculptures of bulls, horses and 
( AD 12 ts The entrance to the Karle caves is flanked by vigorous ‘ mithuna’ 
elCP in high relief, who are thought to represent the donors and patrons of 
C ° U + mnles The tops of the columns in several caves are also decorated with 
*1^1 and male and female figures. The caves of Khandagiri and Udaigiri 
T^ome extraordinary carvings, the most notable being a relief of Vishnu 
fnhis boar incarnation, lifting the earth out of the abyss. Some of the finest 
sculpture in India is found at the cave temples of Aurungabad, Ellora and 

E TbTKushan period (second century bc to second centuiy ad) saw the 
efflorescence of a Graeco-Buddhist form of art, especially in the province of 
r ffl nS* in Afghanistan. The influence of the Gandhara school has been 
f eouentlv belittled by Indian scholars, but there can be no doubt that it was 

plastic masterpieces of l a ^ er ^ „ detail and we have passing 

sculpture captures the life of the turns” h, realistic’ sceni 

before our view the whole rich pan dress and 

depicting all classes, ‘from prince to ^ * war . Many 

customs, their domestic life in peace ime^ Athene , bearded Atlantes, 
Gandharan reliefs have Greek.subjects^ tritons and 

the Rape of Ganymede, Poseidon, Hercules, the hippocamp 

centaurs. , ,. , • r^ndhara took the Greek Apollo 

During this time some nameless artist in ^ iving him a Grecian 

type and Indianized him in the firs ima & , b ' u t sea ting him in the 

profile, hyacinthine locks and ^Wom^n in this area spread 
Indian fashion. Mahayana Bad ^ m .'! ruloture reached perfection in the 
this style throughout Asia. Budd is Budd ha’s image was a masterpiece 
representation of Buddha. From the start Buddha s 

of supreme tranquillity, a perfect sym j Mathura came into its own. 

It was only after Gandhara that the school cf^ath^ ^ on 

The best work of Mathura, produce consists of ornamental reliefs in 

and pillars in various sites, some o w Buddha’s life are carved on 

foliate and medallion form. In them e P 1 £ a single panel as at Bharhu 

separate panels, and not within the f^^dt image conceived and per- 
and Sanchi. It was at Mathura tha T nd j an features, and was turned ou 

fected in Gandhara was given its typically t j ainaSj tirthankaras, 

on a large scale. With it came scores of Bodhisatt ^ 



and gods and goddesses of the Buddhist, Jain and Hindu pantheon. A 
feature of the Mathura Buddhas is that most of them have a halo with an 
ornamental rim of semicircles, which some authorities believe is suggestive 
of a series of flattened snake hoods. This characteristic rim of semicircles is not 
found in Gandhara nor in the later Gupta period, and when present in ancient 
Buddha images points unmistakably to Mathura. 

Among the Mathura works of the Kushan period (second century bc to 
fourth century ad) are several that do not seem to have either Buddhist or 
Jain subjects, and were in fact given names by their discoverers drawn from 
alien themes. One such group is called Heracles and the Nemean Lion, another 
Silenus, and so on. Although Hellenistic influences are not excluded these 
works are now regarded as being Indian in character. The portrait sculpture- 
of this period includes life-size images of Saka and Kushan kings, including a 
now-headless figure of Kanishka believed to be the work of Central Asian 
craftsmen in India (XV, p. 86). 

Many Mathura sculptures depict scenes of revelry, dancing youths and 
girls, drinking and bacchanalian scenes; the natural and carefree female 
figures of the yakshl (lamia), the vrikshakd (dryad) and the apsara (nymph), 
richly jewelled, with prominent breasts, exaggeratedly broad hips, in sportive, 
graceful, or erotic attitudes, full of vigorous naturalism and frank sensuality, 
often lapsing into ‘unabashed lewdness’ (X, p. 525), all of which give evidence 
of the emergence of the full tide of Indian art. 

The Mathura workshops were commercialized and served as factories for 
the supply of images (mostly carved of the inferior mottled red sandstone 
from the local Sikri quarries), to Pataliputra and Samath in the east, Avanti 
and Ujjain in the west, and Taxila and even Central Asia in the north. 

The work of the Mathura school was taken in hand and perfected under the 
patronage of the Guptas (ad 320-490), whose sculpture represents the cul¬ 
mination of Mathura art. Many of the Gupta shrines are adorned with stone 
sculptures of high quality and extraordinary vigour, portraying Hindu gods 
and goddesses. The masterpieces of the Gupta age are the sublime statues of 
Buddha, often shown standing, and robed in flowing drapery, with elaborately 
carved haloes. Such are the Buddhas of Samath preaching his first sermon, 
or turning the wheel of the law. These superb Buddha figures express with 
matchless art the dignified serenity and majestic calm of the Blessed One. 
To the Gupta period belongs a wonderfully executed torso of a bodhisattva, 
now mutilated, found at Sanchl and at present in the Victoria and Albert 
useum. The grace of the body is almost Grecian, and the neckband and waist- 
an c astely carved, while the band across the shoulder with a deer-head 
ecora on is a model of classical beauty. Contemporary with these works 
M „“ 0SSU t°, ? udd ^ a f oun d a t Sultangunj and now in the Birmingham 
Dure mn’ n W +!f m -° re than Seven feet weighing over a ton, cast in 

? one n P f P ffc b | ?® “f* perdue P rocess - It is thought to have been fashioned 
m one of the Saka satrapies about ad 450. 

Puram S rartirni! T* ^ a ^ avas ( 4 0 °- 85 °) is seen at its best at Mamalla- 
88 feet'lonp and l ^ carv ing on a perpendicular face of rock 

Descent of t^ r gh ’ ° nce . caUed puna's Penance, but renamed the 

an ges, a composition filled with a multitude of naga kings 
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flying beings, demons, men and animals. The Pallavas were 
and queens, «y a5 being the first to practice the kind of cire perdue bronze 
also note Y° beC ame famous under the Cholas. Although a few specimens of 
work that haye bcen found before the Pallava period, there was no 
metal sculp u q{ meta f sculpture in India and the art is believed to 

continuous u 

the Pallava kingdom through traders from the West, 
have reac re sculpture is found at the cave temples at Badami and 

Chalukya 15 ' there and at Aihole and Pattadakal, and some of the 

the i St / U< tipriallv the female figures) is said to be even superior to the Gupta in 
work (esp > and f ree( iom of movement. The contemporary Rashtraku- 
its dynanu resp0 nsible for some of India's finest carvings in the 

tas 175 ° JW and ^ the Kailasanatha temple at Ellora. 

£lephan ^ of Orissan sculpture are found in the ninth and tenth 

^ he ternoles of Konarak and BhuvaneSvar. The work is characterized by 
"'^und Suous appreciation of the living form. The figures of dancers 
a ^musicians in the Parasurarncivara temple (750) are among the master 
and music scu i pt0 r's art. Elsewhere, representations of animals such 

P,e S°ta Elephant and horse are executed with power and sensitivity. A 
ex«aordtaa ? example of Orissan sculpture is found m the carvings of 

the Black Pagoda*. Beneal Indian sculpture reached 

Under the Palas and Senas^th Buddhist 
a high degree of excdlenceThe Pali scnom ^ of T5lil ^ the 

bo^isattvaa^BdtTtaw^in nieta^^castii^^that^the bKt^wori^r^s^pioduMd^ 
comedown to u^Dh^ and remark- 

females, and paring couples m P*b™ t ^Vunt Abu whose richly oma- 
sXSSLd and lacking in naturainess, precis a fine 

those built at Tanj ore, but the C ro as a . . m art aC quired from the 

sculpture executed by the cire per ge g n jn the various figures of 

Pallavas. Excellent examples of this for ■ most famous> and female 

Siva, of which Siva Nataraja or Danci g figd g^te saints, 
lamp-bearers, statuettes of goddesses ^ Hoysala (iioo-i 343 ) sculpture 
The prodigal and richly ornamental sy w J rkof the ivory carver, and 
seen in Belur and Halebld is reminiscent ^ indeed in the world. It is 

in this respect is unequalled anyw er ' j mm0 rtalized in the temp e 

said that among the models whose P ^ the Hoysala dynasty. Also 

carvings, was the beautiful , f riezes that decorate the temple w • 

worthy of note are the wonderful am d chalukya schools merge 

Early in the fifteenth century the Chola du y ced in the kingdom 

the best work of the South Indian sculptorsw P end o{ the sixteen* 

Vijayanagar (1350-1565) and lack the grace 

century. Most of the images are 379 


of the Cliola period. The later Madura school of the Nayyaka (1420^^ w 
even more decorative and made little contribution to the development of the 
sculptural art of India. 
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SECRECY. The term rahasya is applied in Sanskirt texts to a mystery, a 
secret, a mystic doctrine or teaching, or generally to that which is hidden. 
Certain parts of the Vedas, and especially the Upanishads, are spoken of as 
rahasya. Many methods have been evolved for ensuring that esoteric doc¬ 
trines are kept from being generally known. One such method is to use a 
form of language that is difficult to understand. A saying* of the Bri'had- 
aranyaha Upanishad declares, The gods love the obscure and hate the obvious’. 
Sacred texts are frequently couched in a hermetic of symbolic manner called 
* v S bhasha ’ twiUght speech’, employing an enigmatic, ‘hidden’ language, 
hlifS'° n p for the world a * d 311 entirely different meaning for 

_ S ? 1 , Rl * Ual , enigm . as , aild nddles were in frequent use from Vedic 
be disclosedTn ,^ 0n )! c (verses) are such devices. These are not to 

vlra, ‘heroes', orft/toSaM '^ bU ‘ “ e reSerVed °” ly for the 

J. h i P 17 0Se ,. 0 ' ?'*$* * to conceal secret doctrines from the 

Sin hT™ . h !c . b ? I, S i ““ eas “y be misunderstood or misused and 

^ to the conununity. Secrecy is also 
is diffused if commonlvV* 6561 ^ 11 ® * be P otenc y of a doctrine, since its power 
to revere the truth and th 0Wn ' ^ping a profound truth to oneself is 
from the influences of doduWW, wh .° bestov ( s on one, and also to protect it 
Speaking of their ownfoLii’ pledge and the understanding of the vulgar. 
PuSS are like hSotTS tras decIare *. ‘The Vedas, Sastras and 
concealed like a woman of £ro™ff b t but tbe tantri k science is well 
rise, through the mystifications FlnaUy ’ obscurit y helps the pupil to 

toith that breakXtS Z hTtT? to a dear a PP rel “™°" of the 
Rahasya is therefore exnrocc a it “Portions of communicated speech. 

meanings, symbols figures*^ cn. t ? lrough analogies, homologies, double- 
3go y figures of speech, parables and legends. 



doctrines cannot even be put down in writing, however 
Certain rahasy ^ ^ passed on by word of mouth. Teachings communi- 

obscure, and may spoken o{ as karna-tantra, 'ear-doctrines’, so 

ted verbally whispered into the initiate’s ear. Many references to 

called because t ^d ^ found ^ the sacred writings. Thus in the Bfihad- 
doctrines so ae told that an enquirer named Artabhaga of the 

^fr^S^estioned the sage Yajriavalkya about the destiny of the 
line of J^ iuvq reDlied ‘Artabhaga, take my hand. This is not for us to 
dead. We two alone shall talk of this’, and taking Artabhaga 

speak ofmpub- eded ^ the teaching. Rahasya methods include 

into a ^ secret mantra*, which is only deUvered by the guru when 

the impartmg ^ ^ pupd will understand its import and will keep it as a 

great truths that are considered too profound even to be 

There are still use d to communicate them. Thus, m one 

uttered, and action * delivered by the Buddha he said nothing but 
of the profoundest mjsag ^ of this act was understood by one of 

merely held up a flow ® r ’ T d ^ smile beca me the means of conveying the 
his disciples, whosmded and th ^ was passed down through a 

“SonoCri-" it reached Bodhidharma-, founder of Zen 

Buddhism. t <truth 0 f truths’ {saiyasa saiyatn) 

The highest truth of f. th gr communicated in a state of 
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II. WoodrofEe, J. (Arthur Avalon). Principles oj 

SBDUCnOH and its techniques was ^^t^other man’s wife or an 
honouring or defiling, with partiojar reg: the subject received 

unmarried girl. While 2d much of their advice was 

frequent attention from writers on ^ ^ Ws successors^® 

condensed in the form of w ho are liable to succumb to 

pointers regarding the types 0 tbe women who will resist sue ove » 

overtures without much ^hods of seduction are also set forth, 

and {he reasons for their resistan oara phrased below. 

Sample sOtras on the subject ar p P _ men ^ be seduced. 

(i) The character of women* desires every handsom* 

a Generally speaking it may Uagg** beautiful woman, alttongh 
uL she Soli than . p ^c2d farther than""J** 
they do not or cannot for various reasons p ^ a woma n who is easily wo 

(3) The common notion that a man Men welcome the Msy gxf 4 * 

2d desires one who is obtaining the ddtenlt. 

do not always care for the trouble m 381 



(4) A woman refrains from intimacy for one or more of the following reasons- 

(а) because of her female nature, she shrinks even though she desires him- 

(б) love of her husband and family; (c) fear of discovery and scandal; (d) lack 
of opportunity; («) fear that the man desires her only for her body and not 
because he loves her; (/) fear of being hurt and abandoned; (g) purely religious 
or moral considerations. 

(5) Techniques of seduction vary according to circumstance; the character 
of the girl; the character of her father or husband; the nature of the com¬ 
munity in which they dwell. 

(6) Women's defences are weakened by (a) presents ( b ) praise (c) wine 
(d) music, and (e) persistence. 

(7) Often if a woman remains unresponsive extreme methods are effective 
for example, the man may threaten to force her to submit to his will and use 
physical violence to achieve his purpose. Or he may swear to commit suicide 
in some horrible manner. 

(8) Sometimes an abject approach is successful, so that if all else fails he 
should fall at her feet and beg for her favours. Says Vatsyayana ‘However 
bashful, or angry, or cold she may be, she can never be completely indifferent 
to this gesture.' 

(9) Bodily contact is useful. Thus, ‘a man should cut out two figures on a 
leaf, representing himself and herself, and show them to. her, touching her 
fingers or hands as he gives her the tracings’; or, ‘he shouid sit near her and 
scratch his toes against her toes’; or, 'after washing his mouth he should spurt 
some water over her’; he should ‘pretend to be ill so that she comes to his 
house and presses his head and feet’; he should ‘touch her during games’. 

(10) Suggestive tales are a means of softening her heart. He should tell her 

stones of great romances. He should relate his dreams with reference to 
other girls. 


(11) Drugs, mantras and the casting of spells are not advisable. The technique 

C °,T°? ly f actised by the in the hope of 

wnmT § afi f bons of the loved one should be avoided. In this the man or 

“ M t eS „ l0Ve *? an< ? ther wMe concentrating on the beloved. Such 
• 6 ttat WOuId otherwise draw the lover. 
actor 1 dS^-^ 6 , f , 0ll0Wlng can be made t0 succumb easily: the wife of an 
widow mai(kp^ eWe * or . one ^ re( l uen tly absent on journeys; the young 

£eT'-t «*>• artist or JtisJ. 

Who keepskSkW trT l 7 T Jl 0n her 6x31 visit t0 a lar §e town; a woman 
balcony Ldstare g at^ d a l men 88 she waUcs; women who stand on the 
romance; women who hnv 'tiT’. women w ^° 3X6 t° nd of listening to tales of 
control. * VC eir ovra mone y aud are not under anyone’s 

herself, she desk® to be^urthpr^ Way sbe dresses. If she dresses to expose 
reveals the shape of her breast , expose< * - ^ she wears a tight bodice which 
her bosom to be caressed. ’ ^ WantS to be clas P ed tightly and longs for 

trooblelo^aJdng Xante rf™ 4 " 8 *“ of “V ™toe. There is not much 
^ W„^ s lor »“o™%h Uy gv, for 'a 
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Women who love physical activity often yield during the lassitude that 
(* 5 ) w physical exertion, such as exercise, games or dancing. 

*°5rWomen who delight in dressing up and showing off, present little 
■d ultv for the vain are weak by nature, and when flattered for their good 
if feel the flattery incomplete unless it is followed up by more intimate 

Hvitv where use is made of their charms. 
aCU J' _for singing. and a 



be • onis’ 

Women who are fond of social activity, festivals, feeding the poor, 
visiting the sick, are restless, free from parental or husbandly control, 
and restless women succumb easily. , 

!f Q l Women married to men who are old, neglectful, unpleasant, miserly, 
•ealous, dirty, ungainly, foul-smelling, sickly, deformed, uncouth and coarse, 
slovenly, superior or supercilious, can be easily had. 

(20) But women are also perverse, and a woman married to an old man will 
seek the company of the young for a change, and one married to a young and 
dashing cavalier will look with longing on the mature and sedate man with 
grey hair. The handsome man will willingly be changed for a rough and ugly 

lover, and the tender lover for the cruel. , . .. . , , , 

/ 2I \ A woman shows by these signs that she is losing interest in her husb , 
and it would be opportune when such signs are observed to prepare to seduce 
hor- she speaks disparagingly of her husband before others; shows no signs 
of jealousy at his iSsdemeanours with other women; replies harshly or with 

b’ew^over by those in authority over«r hnsbanrU 
e ? village women by village headmen, wives of shepherds by officers in 
cto^Toi cattle, wives of traders by superintendents of trade, and any wives 

taMVomen whose husbands, brothers, or sons are in trouble or “.need, or 

SL SES^ fear pamshmen • 

bribery and threats; promises of advancement forta^baud^e, tnckenr 

or fraud by the intermediation of pnes , men for g na ]iy > ‘If a 

The king has little difficulty in getting t e wo traitor' s h e should 

woman resist, her husband should be arrested as a traitor, and 

be made a slave in the royal harem'. „ The Brihadaranyaka 

(25) As a last resort force is recommended for »U. T ^ Jf ^ 

Upanishad says, 'A man should invite a womanit PP^ 

refuses he shoffid bribe her. If she still does 

hit her with a stick or with his hand and snatch her glory. 
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SELEUCIDS. On the death of of 

partitioned among his generals, and Syn ^ 


his greatest commander, Seleucus Nicator (305-280 bc) one of whose first 
exploits was the attempt to recapture the Panjab in 305 bc. Finding the 
conquest a more difficult task than he had imagined he was glad to come to 
terms with Chandragupta Maurya* the redoubtable Sudra who ruled Magadha 
and who now blocked his path. 

Chandragupta who had received assistance from the Greeks in his struggle 
against the last ruler of the previous dynasty, Dhana Nanda, was also awake 
to the desirability of a treaty with so powerful an ally as Alexander’s greatest 
general, and a treaty was accordingly arranged by which Chandragupta 
secured certain provinces in the north-west of India, while Seleucus was 
given six hundred elephants to assist him in his war against his rival Anti- 
gonus. The treaty was sealed by the marriage of Chandragupta with a Greek 
princess, probably a daughter of Seleucus. For his part Seleucus was pre¬ 
sented with some potent aphrodisiacs, a commodity for which India was 
famous. 

The Seleucid treaty ushered in a term of friendly relations between the 
Greeks and Indians. A policy of philhellenism was adopted by the Mauryan 
kings and the 'services of Greek philosophers and administrators were 
eagerly sought by the imperial government’ (V, p. 273). 

The ambassador of Seleucus to the court of Chandragupta was Megasthenes 
(306729$ bc) fragments of whose lost account of the Mauryan* empire are 
preserved in Strabo, Pliny, Arrian, Diodorus, Photius and others. Megas- 
thene^ was only the first of such envoys from the Hellenistic princes of the 
West, for Deimachus was the Greek emissary of Antiochus I, Soter (280-261 
Bf:) to the Mauryan .court of Bindusara; and Dionysius was sent as ambassa¬ 
dor to India by the.Egyptian ruler Ptolemy Philadelphus (285-274 bc). The 
observations of these'and other officials, and travellers provide a rich legacy 
for the interpretation of life in India duping one of the most important phases 
of her history. 

In about 250 bc, while ASoka* was reigning in Pataliputra, Diodotus the 
governor of the Greek colonies in Bactria and Parthia threw off the Seleucid 
yoke and founded an independent kingdom. The succeeding Seleucid kings, 
Antiochus II (261-246 bc) and Seleucus III (226-223) were unable to 
suppress the rebellion. The reign of Antiochus III, the Great (223-187) 
marks the end both of the Seleucid suzerainty in the north-west and of the 
friendly relations between the Seleucids and India that had subsisted for so 
long. In 206 bc Antiochus led an expedition into the north-western provinces 
and forced the then Indian ruler to surrender a number of war elephants for 
his campaigns. He then tried to reconquer the lost Bactrian and Parthian 
provinces, but finding the task hopeless was forced to acknowledge their 
independence. Thereafter the Bactrians* were firmly established on the 
north-west frontiers of India. 
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__ CHMDEA (1838-1884), honoured by his compatriots 

• ’ thtitieof Brahtnafishi, was bom in Calcutta, a kinsman of the Sena 
^th tn ® en , jj e was son 0 f wealthy and influential parents, and the 
of the Secretary of the Asiatic Society of Bengal. 

~g he joined the Brahmo Samaj (Society of God) and collaborated 
•th Devendranath Tagore on a plan of action for the advancement of the 
c Keshab lectured in English and Devendranath in the vernacular on 
SfdLtrines of theism and the philosophy of the Brahmo religion. While 
L twentv-two years of age he published his first tract and in partnership 
Devendranath launched the influential fortnightly, Indian Mirror, 
Seating social, religious, and political reform. He also founded a number 
,. .1, carnales in Bombay, Madras and elsewhere. 

° Early in life Keshab began having mystical experiences. He felt deeply the 
inadequacy of human effort, and himself derived much strength from prayer 
rontemDlation of the Divine. He emphasized the need for repentance as 

1)1 ^• lATiilp nravine he would wait for divine commands {adeia) and often 

bat an ever-living and ever-present Reality. to outtok was deeply d 
by association with Christian missionaries or incorporated into 

Through his influence many cicments Trhiity (which he identified 

the Brahmo dharma, such as the d^toe of the Tnrnty (W^^ ^ ^ comes 

“ 2 “’tKSSl of communion for winch Mans have 

As a reformer Keshab advocate ™dow-remamage SJrS ^ m , 

make 

dharma, and for this and other rea f<f s ~ ore lg66 he appeared to be 
break with his master, Devendranath ag i • e( j imminent. But he 

turning towards Christianity and his con be lieving that other men had 
was unable to accept the uniqueness of Chnst, believing 

also been 'above ordinary hummuty. Brahmo Samaj (The 

In the same year he founded the races and communities, 

Brahmo Samaj of India) to in<d u <te ^ ^ Motherhood of man. It 

based on the idea of the Fatherhood o embodying theistic texts 

had its own scriptures, the Zoroastrian 

taken from Hindu, Buddhist, Jewis , ^ ^ Brahmo SamSj of 

and Confucian sources. In contradistinction, the ^ 


Devendranath Tagore was now called Adi Samaj (First or Old Samaj) and 
became progressively more and more brahminical in its creed. 

The new Samaj of Keshab Chandra Sen taught that God’s saving mercy 
adapts itself to the requirements of all times, places and peoples, according to 
the peculiarities of each race; that there was nothing specifically unique in the 
Hindu dharma and that its adaptation to the present age made a radical 
reform essential. 

‘The wide universe is the temple of God. Wisdom is the pure land of pilgrim¬ 
age. Truth is the everlasting scripture. Love is the true spiritual culture. The 
destruction of selfishness is the true asceticism. So declare the Brahmos.’ 

Faith, he said, is the root of all religion, and prudence he termed ‘the 
arithmetic of fools’. 

In 1870 Keshab went to England where he was well received, among others 
by Queen Victoria. He gave over seventy lectures and talks in various 
public halls and chapels. He returned to India with fresh ideas of reform 
especially with regard to the education and emancipation of women, and the 
dissemination of low-priced literature. He advocated temperance, organized 
poor relief, established an industrial school for boys, a working men's 
institute, an institute for young men, a society for promoting literacy 
and social intercourse among all classes. He formulated a new marriage 
ritual, discouraged child-marriage, gave his support to the remarriage of 
widows and inter-caste marriage. In 1872 he persuaded the Government to 
pass an Act legalizing Brahmo marriages, which was hailed as ‘the crowning 
success of the prolonged efforts of reformers for the amelioration of the social 
life of India’. At about this time he met Dayananda* who was soon to found 
the Arya Samaj, and Ramakpshna* whom he introduced to the outside 


world. 
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j ithnueh he continued to be respected and even revered by all sections 
Society untfl his death in 1884. 
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ottkTCES The term indriya is used for the organs of sense, by means of which 
have direct perception* of the world about us and through which we are 
to operate on the material substances* of this world. The dsraya or 
< nt’ of perception resides in the subtle body and operates over two groups 
Of sensory and operative agents. These two groups of indriya or agents of 
perception and action are the jndnendriya and the karmendnya. 

P Th Ijmnendriya are the ‘knowing’ agents, by means of winch man appre¬ 
hends the gross forms of manifested substance. The sphere or vishaya of the 
knowing agents is determined by the pure elements, and includes the: fie 
f connd touch form, taste and smell, each agent being served in the 
physical body by an end organ vrgolaka, which is the acted 

SLRS experience ^ (for., £*£ 

JSSM.^S^^^r^encigai^dou. i.e. - 

smell, by means of the nasika (nose). s of which a man does 

The karmendriya are the ‘action agcnts y throug h the agency 

things. They are: (i) VU (or vaoh) (he Xr i„ p^Lte ttorngh 

of the larynx, throat and tongue. (2) Up . P te through the ex- 
the organs of generation. (3) Paytt. e P by mea ns of the hand. (5) P dda > 
cretory organs. (4) Pam, the power to grasp, by means 

the power of locomotion, by means of the tee . 
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• nomp fnr the various snake deities and 
SERPENT WORSHIP. The generic name for t represented as 

serpent people of Hindu mythology 1 b ood an d many lesser 

gigantic snakes of the cobra s P ecies ' v . body _ jhe spectacle marks on the 
heads, or with human head and serp / svas tikdrdha). Serpents are 

cobra’s head are supposed to be a Th form the girdle of Siva 

associated with Siva and other drea • t his hair is knotted 

and adorn his person. His sacred thread J the serpe 
with one, he has serpents for bangles an 


Snake deities arc custodians of the treasures of land and sea, and are 
associated with hundreds of lakes, springs and wells throughout India. They 
also protect sacred precincts such as old abandoned temples (an avenue 
flanked by stone nagas still traditionally forms the entrance to some temples), 
and ancient city boundary marks. Anthills are their favourite haunts, and 
many anthills are believed to be the abode of naga treasure guardians. 
Departed spirits sometimes take snake forms and serpents are often regarded 
as representing one’s deceased ancestors. 

The Nagas inhabit the chthonian kingdom of Patala (or Nagaloka), the 
serpent region. It is the most beautiful realm of all the worlds of heaven, 
earth and hell. The sage Narada once paid a visit to Patala and declared that 
it was far more beautiful than Indra’s heaven, offering every imaginable 
luxury and sensuous delight. Hence it was also called Kamaloka (love- 
kingdom). It was once conquered by the jealous Gandharvas, but was 
recaptured by the Nagas with the help of Narada. Bhogavati, ‘delightful’, 
the capital of Patala is a jewel-walled ( mani-bhitli ) city of incalculable riches, 
where stands the fabulous mam-mandapa, ‘jewel-palace’ of the Naga king. 

The Nagas possess secrets little dreamt of by creatures living on the 
surface, and theirs is a realm of magic and magnificence. Here warriors who 
die in battle are made welcome by lovely naga maidens who tend to them and 
satisfy their wants. The snake-people have great wisdom and are possessed of 
many wonderful powers. It was the touch of their king Vasuki’s jewel that 
restored the dead Arjuna to life; it was a draught of the Nagas that restored 
the dead Bhlma and endowed him with immense strength. Female Nagas 
were extremely beautiful and sometimes married mortals, e.g. Ulupl, who 
married Arjuna. 

Ophiolatria or snake worship was common in India from pre-Aryan times 
and is still widespread throughout the sub-continent. Temples are dedicated 
to snakes, special festivals (e.g. Nagapanchami) are held in their honour, and 
in several rites associated with their worship milk and sometimes blood is 
poured over the serpent images. 

Mythologically, Nagas are the progeny of Kadru, daughter of the archrishi 
Daksha and one of the thirteen who married the sage Kasyapa. Her offspring 
accordingly bear the metronymic Kadraveya. The Kadraveya are the mortal 
enemies of their half-brother Garuda*, the eagle king. Kadru, also called 
Surasa, appears in the Ramayana trying to prevent Hanuman from giving 
chase to Ravana. She opens her mouth to swallow Hanuman but he distends 
is body to prevent her; she opens her mouth still wider, and he grows still 
igger, and this goes on until her mouth is of cavernous dimensions. Then 
SU a brinks to the size of a thumb and comes out of her right ear. 

w u tS def ? at and allows him to Pass- Kadru’s chief descendants were 
tae Mahoraga {mahd-uraga, ‘great serpents’) or Nagaraja (‘serpent kings’). 

SCV ! ral figure “ guardians of the cardinal points {see direc- 
2 r 7 are said to be nine, twelve, forty and sometimes eighty-eight 
“ red “fmber. The best known are named below, 
rrpatfnn^+wl S0 named because he was born from what remained after the 
I**' J \ T ee r rlds their “habitants. Sesha’s thousand heads are 

p “ 0 a mighty hood called Manidvvpa {see gems), and he forms the 
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, d Vishnu who reclines on his coils and is shaded by the multiple 
couch of e S ^ a can0 py over his head. Sesha is depicted garbed in 
hood wmc ^ white nec klace, and when shown with hands holds in one 
purple wea S ^ - n the other a pestle. In cosmology* the earth is said to 
hand a p o{ g esha> At the end of each day of Brahma (see aeon) all 

rest on destroyed by the fire that issues from the mouth of Sesha. He is 
creation or identified with the other Great Nagas, especially 

freque y In some i ege nds he became incarnate in Lakshmaiia, 

An ,.“„ 0 and t he grammarian Patanjali. Sesha is also known as Seshanaga. 
Bala J a ™ 'endless' is often identified with Sesha. He is dark blue in colour and 
ANA 1 j- A nf the east His great coils encircle the earth and Ananta therefore 
T^Zes etenS?.He is sometimes regarded as a manifestation of Vish*u. 

seven-headed N£ga king, is green in colour and guardian of the north, 
served as the churning rope during the operations for obtaining amfita, 

1 akSSI "nTnThooded^of Kadrt, is saffron coloured^ He was the lord of 

£ 

Mow) who persuaded 

ZEft&XZ JSTiSrffiK female and .he wife of 
a hve-headed, 

pool of the river Kahndi (t he J am ^ )- ^ Mouthful Krishna. The 

menacing the herdsmen and o er immediately wrapped in the deadly 
boy-god plunged into the P°°j h overcame the serpent and its 

coils of the Naga. exercising his diinne power d the point 

brood, and placing his foot triumphantly on Kahyas head ^^ 

of slaying him when he was ff^Xfve Se country and make his 
Krishna agreed, but commande one 0 { Kaliya’s incarnations, 

abode in the ocean. The asura K sn akes often represented with 

manasa, sister of Vasuki. is the of the Jaratkaru*, 

broken hips and blind of one e Y e -* above) M§nasa has special power 
and this couple begat the sage Astik ( J f 0U r months of the 

in counteracting the venom of fro m snake-bite. She is 

rainy season while Vishnu sleeps P & j s0 known as Manasadevi, 

widely worshipped in rural yishahara (‘poison loss’, because 

Jagadgauri, Nitya (eternal), Pa * * qna kes). 

she has the power to counteract the ven .^^ned, seven-hooded guard- 

Other important serpents are Varu . five -hooded, green-coloured, 

ian of the west; Padmaka (or jfjded yellowish guardian of the 


a multi-hooded serpent of enormous size; Abhoga, guardian of the southeast, 
who protects Varuna with his hood. 


^Anonymous. Ophiolatreia: An Account of Serpent Worship, 1889. 
n* Fereusson J. Tree & Serpent Worship, and Ed.. London, 1873. 

III! Oldham, C. F. 'The Nagas’, Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society, 
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pp. 46I-73. 

IV Oldham, C. F, The Sun and the Serpent, 1910. 

y Rivett-Carnac, J. H. 'The Snake Symbol and the Worship of Siva’, Journal 
of the Royal Asiatic Society of Bengal, Calcutta, xlviii, 17-30, 1829. 

VI. Vogel, J. P. Indian Serpent Lore, London, 1926. 


SEX MYSTICISM. Two forms of sexuality are distinguished in Hinduism. 
The first is sex for pleasure and procreation, the second is sex in its mystical 
and magical aspect. In the latter case power is achieved by control over 
sexual activity. 

The first category forms the subject of erotics*, in which kama or sexual 
love is treated as one of the purusharthas or ends of life (see ethics). The 
enjoyment of woman is extolled in numberless passages in Indian literature. 
It is held to be the most glorious thing in earth and heaven; as that which 
gives significance to living; as the true end of human existence. Even the 
ascetic sees before him as the goal of his austerities the possession of many 
women in a future incarnation, ‘and this view breaks through,’ says Meyer, 
‘even in grave, deeply ethical writings’. Kalayanamalla, sixteenth century 
writer on erotics, held that in this world of fleeting shadows, there is but one 
reality, the pleasure to be had from intercourse with woman; it is even superior 
to the bliss of union with the infinite. 

Sex in its magical or mystical aspect is also prominent in Hinduism. Sex 
rites are practised in numerous cults, some of which have a long antecedent 
history. The earliest evidence of a sex cult is found in the Mohenjodaro seals, 
and the erect linga of the Siva prototype of the Indus Valley, as well as the 
phallic and yoni stones found there. 

The Rig-veda speaks of the indigenous phallus worshippers ( Sisna-devah) 
with disapproval, but in later Vedic writings eroticism and sex symbolism 
begin to gain ground. The White Yajur-Veda contains several passages 
relating to coition, one of which has been described as 'revoltingly obscene’; it 
comprises a series of dialogues between Vedic priests and their female partners, 
which go into lurid details of the sexual act. In the Atharva-Veda coition is 
conceived of in terms of a fire ritual and the rubbing together of two fire-sticks, 
the aSvattha and the Sami, ‘The aivattha (ficus religiosa) has mounted the 

smm (mimosa suma ); then a male child is produced. That do we bring to our 
wives.’ 

iiipS*|Brahmanasjmd Upanishads have several references to the act of union. 

itareya Brahmana of the Rig-veda details the connection between 
coi us and the recitation of sacred verses in the Vajapeya* sacrifice. ‘He 
separa. es the first two syllables, the woman separates her thighs; he utters the 
two syllables the man activates his hips. This is pairing.' Another 
rJranmana compares oblations of ghee and rice to sexual union; ‘Ghee is the 
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... * ^0 woman and rice grains the essence of the man. Such is pairing and 
ftbis means does he propagate’. The Satapatha Brahmana of the White 
Yaiur-veda prescribes a certain yosha (female) shape for the fire altar, and a 

* Sfana (testicle) shape for the fire. The Bfihaddranyaka Upanishad which 
•^replete with phallic symbolism says, 'When Prajapati created woman he 

* red k er bdow, therefore should one revere woman below. He then drew 
out from himself the stone which projects (lihga) and with that he impreg¬ 
nated her’. The Garbhopanishad purports to give information on sexual 
Siatters and explains how semen is produced. 

Passages from the Brahman as and Upanishads speak of coition as a form of 
sacred rite and draw close parallels between the two. Thus, woman is equated 
with the sacred place; her hips and haunches with the sacrificial ground; the 
mons veneris to the altar, the pubic hairs to the kuSa grass, the moist labia to 
the soma press, the yellow vulva to prepared fuel, the red-tipped phallus to 
the ember, lust to smoke, penetration to the mystic chants, voluptuousness 
to sparks,* movement to the burning heat, orgasm to the living flame and 

semen to the oblation. , , 

Ritual sexuality is enjoined in the horse sacrifice, in the mahavraia cere- 
monies, in the vatnadevya ritual (describedin the Chhandogya Upanishad), in 
the vajapeya and a host of others. Devotional literature both Saivite and 
Vaishiiavite abounds in sexual analogies and many of the hymns have a 

strong erotic element in them. ,. « 

Great temples have been built for sun, Saturn, and sex cults, and their walls 
depict all too plainly the purpose for which they were meant. Temple sculp¬ 
tures which portray coital postures and, m some ^ 

including animality, depicting the zoolatrous basons of Hrndu deities, are 
Znd at Konarak in the Black Pagoda; in the Bhuvan^var fi^r^ 
Minakshi temple pillars, Ellora sculptures, the Kairiambi temLcotta fi^ 
of the Sunga period, and in Khajuraho. When Hiuen-Tsang^the Cl^e 
pilgrim visited India in the seventh century he es< r n ,, t jj cen ^j ous 
friezes of the notorious Surya temple at Multan as having 

’'iChephilosophical baste of sex mysticism is comprebens ively e^ m^^ 
Hindu and Buddhist scriptures. Ail the streams one findsits full rationale, 
the great river of Tantrism- for it te in a natural 

its completest expression, and its most exten p . transcendent and 
activity, but like many other such natund activrtaes^.^Slefddden 
esoteric side which can be utilized in secre ^ays salvat j on> and one can 
truths of the universe. The sexual-act is a Copulation brings 

obtain mukti (redemption) through bhu i JP leas ' ure> 33 expounded in 
siddhis and knowledge of Brahma. In poss P ’ reV elation, which 

erotics, we have the lowest and most transit ormof ^ 

in any case cannot be clearly ? i f ce ™ e ^ cend ^ <Lnal state one must 
clouded with the fumes of passion. To transc ac tivity. 

gain an understanding of the true renders* symbolize a dichotomy 

In the physical world the male and ^^SiS^d Radha, Buddha 
that exists in the Absolute as Siva and S ^'fjSkti Lochana. The power 
and Tara, and the bodhfsattva Vajradhara and his §akti locdbu ^ 


of lust sustains the cosmic order. There is an intimate connection between 
cosmic creation and the primal urge of men and women; and differences are 
resolved and harmony achieved between the macrocosm and the microcosm 

through sexual union. T 

The sex act is therefore regarded as the channel for the highest spiritual 
experience and a means of salvation. Maithuna, ‘pairing’, or coition, ‘the 
origin of being, the root of the world, the foundation of pleasure’, is elevated 
into a rite of spiritual enlightenment. Obligatory ritual practices among 
certain vamachara sects require regular sexual congress between monks and 
nuns, and mras and iaktis, as in chakrapUja* and slripuja*. To realize the 
state*of absoluteness the man conceives of himself as the male deity, then by 
nyasa he transfigures his partner so that she becomes the iakti or his divine 
female counterpart and the consecrated field for his operations. The pair then 
unite, physically, mentally and spiritually. 

These rites are preceded by periods of preparation, demanding prolonged 
concentration on matters pertaining to the sexual principle and the organs 
of generation. Meditation is prescribed on gods and goddesses joined in 
postures of maithuna. In certain forms of stripuja the devotees meditate on 
the exposed yoni of a living virgin or married woman; in chakrapuja the rite 
commences with homage to a design on the ground symbolizing nine yonis. 
In one form of trafaka (see meditation) the ascetic fixes his eyes on the tip of 
his erected member and focuses his thoughts on Kama god of lust. The 
phallus itself is frequently an object of worship. One of Siva’s names is 
Ordhva-linga or Ordhva-medhra, ‘erect phallus’, and one of the Indus Valley 
seals of a Siva prototype portrays him thus. Among Siva’s symbols is the 
jya or bowstring, and sajjika is the name given to practitioners of a left-hand 
cult of sexuality and violence. Man in certain Saivite cults was known as 
tQlabhrit, i.e. endowed with a sula, ‘ dart’, or male member, which was used 
either autosexually (Siva was known as Sulapani, ‘ penis holder’) or in some 
unproductive form, e.g. by intercourse with a Sula or prostitute. 

It is frequently pointed out in the texts that union with a woman has its 
dangers, for coitus ends in emission, as a result of which man loses his vital 
energy and sustains a spiritual loss. Two methods are employed to obviate 
these hoards. One is the ascetic method of absolute continence, the other is 
the yogic technique of non-spilling ( askanda ). The first method is also used 
for occult purposes, based on the recognition of the powers resulting from 
the control of the sex urge. It implies the subjugation of the senses, and its 
symbol is the nude figure of the deity or saint with flaccid linga, spoken of as 
nicha-medhra, ' down-penis’. Such a pendulous (pralamba ) linga is shown in 
the famous statue of the Jain saint GomateSvara. 

Jainism in fact greatly lessens the emphasis usually placed on sex in Hindu 
exts. Sex is a gateway which, when opened by sexual activity, releases and 
dissipates potent forces that could otherwise be utilized for self. But sexual 
in u gence is also a weakness and an evil to be overcome since it is the chief 
mam es ation of lust. Besides, triumph over sex represents a conquest of the 

wer self by the higher, the desired goal of Jains and Buddhists. One of 
as'the WCa ti >1 ^'' or uns trang bow, symbolizes his passive state 
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The technique of askanda, ‘non-spilling’, is one of the great secrets of cer- 
• n ex cults. It is used by adepts who seek to gain siddhis through the ab- 
taU1 fon of the potencies latent in unexpended semen. It entails the regula- 
s orpu sex act an( j the arrest of ejaculation by specific techniques, 
breathing, a process spoken as of ‘the immobility of the breath and 
inc U , l-a j n S ome cases as a ‘return of the semen’ (see bindu), even after it 

semen j 

ha i^ e ^ es ti e ss agitation of gross sexual pleasure ending in emission (vega) 

1 1 be controlled and transmuted into a motionless state characterized by 
fh US suspension of all ordinary processes of the mind, and the feeling of 
bsolute homogeneity on the psychical plane, culminating in the non-dual 
otate of supreme bliss which is the ultimate reality. 

Maithuna thus becomes a type of paramudra*, a combined and unified 
nncrete mudra. There is no movement but a coming together in an archaic 
and symbolic pose that becomes the centre of a psychic whirlpool into which 
are drawn tremendous occult potencies that enter and operate through the 
united couple. There are many variations of this mudra some of which art 
Lnd in monographic representations, in secret diagrams, drawings and paint- 
r'fc ZpL is Earned many -interior- acts take place, for winch the 
lams mantras, prdnaydmas and other disciplines were merely a preparation. 
It is in’fact the consummation of a long and difficdt apprenticeship. 

The pairing couple, during this act of esotenc maithuna, represent the 

j£f £S the*’mystery of the whole cosmic process and 

f . .1 _ m;«> nf divine experience. . .. 
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SIDDHI, 'attainment', or vibhiUi, 'manifestation', are terms used for super¬ 
natural powers acquired by certain individuals. Patafijah declared that 
‘birth (i e heredity or natural endowment), drugs, mantras, austerities and 
samyama (concentration)’ are means of gaining such powers, but they are 
generally believed to be acquired through training, especially m Hatha Yoga. 
6 Siddhis are also considered to be the direct or indirect result of a quest for 
enlightenment or knowledge. The pursuit of any method for attaining to such 
knowledge is termed sadhana, 'gaining ; the person practicing sadhana is 
called a sadhaka (fern, sadhika), and the successful sadhaka is a sadhu. Since 
siddhis are mag iral in character the terms sadhana and sadhu* are also 
frequently used for sorcery and sorcerer respectively. It should be noted that 
the term siddha, although of identical origin, is applied to an adept of a 
special category ( see natha) and is not synonymous with sadhu. 

There are supposed to be eight great siddhis, but scores of siddhis are 
actually enumerated, and no asana (yogic posture), pranayama (breathing 
exercise), or mantra (spell) is described in the textbooks but is followed by 
promises of the siddhis that accrue from its practice. The eight great siddhis 
are; (1) anima or shrinking; the power of becoming infinitely small so that 
‘one can see things of the minutest size, even the inside of the anu or atom'; 
(2) mahima or expanding: the power of becoming as vast as the cosmos and 
being able 'to watch the functioning of the galaxies as though all the worlds 
were laid out before one’; (3) laghimS. or weightlessness: the power that enables 
one to levitate and move about at extraordinary speed; (4) garima or weight- 
fulness: the power of becoming ‘even as heavy as a mountain, so that one 
cannot be moved’; (5) prdpli or the power of being transported anywhere so 
that 'one can touch distant objects like the moon’; (6) prakdmya or the power 
of an irresistible will: the power to obtain anything merely by desiring it. 
It is related to another siddhi often listed with it, namely, kama-avasayitva, 
the power of perfect contentment; (7) vaiitva, the power to ‘control all 
creatures and elements, past, present and future’; and (8) iiitva or overlord¬ 
ship, by which ‘one can rule over all things and enjoy unrivalled glory becom¬ 
ing like a god, and even create and destroy creatures, past, present and 
future’. 

Among the lesser siddhis named many relate to those powers that 'give 
release from sathsara' i.e. from the cycle of transmigration. Certain asanas 
(yogic postures) are said to 'unlock the gates of final liberation’, others can 
give eternal salvation’, or 'make as nothing the wheel of destiny’. 

Some siddhis confer supernatural perception, such as knowledge of ‘one’s 
previous births and births to come’. The one who remembers his previous 
births, even to the things studied by him is known as a jatismara, ‘life 
rememberer. Other siddhis give knowledge of ‘all hidden and subtle 
things; knowledge of 'the heavenly worlds, of the planets, stars, universes 
and the whole cosmos'; understanding of ‘the language of birds, beasts, 
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reptiles, fishes and insects’; the foreknowledge of when and how one is going 
to die- 

Among the superhuman faculties to be gained are the power of leaving the 
body at will, of flying through the air, in the body or out of the body; 
mastery over the elements; supernormal eyesight so that one can see 'even 
as far as the Pleiades’; supernormal hearing so that one can ‘hear the grass 
as it grows’; the power of divination in all its forms; the power of turning 
baser metals into gold; control over gold and all precious metals and jewels; 
thought-reading, and ‘power over all mortals, past present and future.’ 

Health and strength are among the more commonly named siddhis, es¬ 
pecially those following yogic practices. These promise, ‘perfection of body 
and strength, and bodily charm’; ‘destruction of all ills’; ‘the killing of all 
internal parasites’; ‘cleansing the blood vessels of the heart’; the ability to 
‘withstand any degree of heat or cold’; and ‘physical perfection so that one 
need have no fear of the god of death’. 

Phallic siddhis are very numerous and there are many glowing descriptions 
of the wonderful sexual powers bestowed on one as a reward for devotion to 
certain practices. One can become ‘irresistible to all women, past, present and 
future’; one can ‘duplicate one’s body so that one can enjoy thousands of 
women simultaneously’ (see Saubari and gopl); or translate oneself into any 
form desired ‘so as to enjoy the lust of any animal’. There is also the power 
called parapurakdyapraveia or ‘the transcendency satisfying body-filling’, 
which enables a man to enter into the body of another person in order to 
‘learn his mind, understand his experiences, and even enjoy his wives’. The 
‘all conquer-siddhis’ appertaining to the dimensions and capacity of the male 
member are equally astounding. 

In case anything has been overlooked in the long list of siddhis given, there 
is one all-inclusive siddhi knowm as the paru-siddhi, transcendent power, in 
which all possibilities and impossibilities are comprehended. 

Patanjali speaks of siddhis as ‘impediments to the attainment of true 
perception’, and other great thinkers of India also deprecate the pursuit of 
si ddhis , since they are frequently rooted in desire and involve one in material 
things. The magician or wonder-worker is not regarded as a true adept and 
his performances are frowned upon by enlightened minds. But the tiuth is 
that the vast majority of yogic practitioners undergo their training with the 

sole object of acquiring these powers. 

Psychologists who have studied the phenomena of Hindu occultis 
believe that although certain natural faculties can be ^loped t ^ 
extraordinary degree by resolute effort, most of the Hin .. , 

the result 6 f self-delusion, or the induced delusion of Spea^ng ^ 

first-hand experience Theos Bernard, who achieve rein , , t ^ at 

Hatha Yoga, which he followed for many years, ec ar » SU Dematural’ 
it holds no magic, performs no miracles, and reveals nothing supernatural 

( I , p . 96 ). 

Bernard, Theos. Hatha Yoga: The Report of a Personal Experience, London, 
1950 - 
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Su also under Occultism and Yoga. 


mnr a ^ of reformist Hindus founded by Nanak and further strengthened 
bv a succession of nine other ‘Gurus’ or preceptors. These ten Sikh patriarchs 
were: (1) Nfinak* (1469-1538) who was greatly influenced by the reformer 
Kabir (2) hit gaii (b. 1538, proclaimed Guru in 1539, died 1552), the inventor 
of the Guimukhi script in which some of the sacred writings of the Sikhs are 
enshrined; (3) Amard&a (1469-1552-74) inaugurated the institution of the 
langar (common kitchen) to abolish caste distinctions; (4) R&mdfis (1534-74 
-81) son-in-law of;the last-named, to whom Akbar gave the site of the 
Golden Temple (the Har-mandir or Darbar Saheb) at Amritsar. It was this 
guru who built the original lake temple there. Since then Amritsar (Im¬ 
mortal Pool) has been the headquarters of Sikhism; (5) Arjan Bov (1563- 
81-1606) son of Ramdas, who in 1604 began the compilation of the Adi- 
granth (see below). He also wrote a lengthy epic poem, the Sukhmani, and 
other mystical works. He was ordered by the emperor Jahangir to expunge 
from the Granth all passages at variance with orthodox Muslim belief and 
on his refusal was accused of collaborating with the rebel prince Khusrau 
and was tortured to death; (6) Har-gobind (1595-1606-45) Son of Arjan 
Dev first organized the Sikhs into a military brotherhood. He often came into 
conflict with the ruling powers, and was once imprisoned by Jahangir for ten 
years; (7) Har-rfil (1630-45-61) grandson of Har-gobind; and (8) Bfer-kpishan 
(1656-61-64) son of Har-ral, were two lesser gurus. The latter was installed 
as guru at the age of five, and died of smallpox at the age of eight, but before 
death indicated a village where his successor would be found. This was 
(9) Tegh Bahfidur (1622-64-75) son of Har-gobind. He was ordered by 
the emperor Aurpngzeb to embrace Islam; he refused and was executed. 
It is said that during his imprisonment he was charged with looking in the 
direction of the emperor’s harem, to which the guru replied, ‘Emperor, 
I was not gazing at your queen’s apartments. I was looking in the direction 
of the Europeans who are coining from beyond the western seas to tear down 
your purdah and destroy your empire’; (10) Gobind Singh (1666-75-1708) 
the tenth and last guru, the son of Tegh Bahadur, whom he succeeded as a 
lad; gave the present militaristic form and character to the originally 
pacificist Sikh religion. 

Gobind Singh knew Sanskrit, Persian and Arabic, wrote inspiring poetry 
of great literary excellence in Panjabi, and was also the author of what is 
1 ? W * 1 Dasani Granth (Tenth Granth). He announced that he was the 
0 e-gurus, and that there were to be no more gurus after him, because 

now there was an eternal guru—the Granth Saheb (see below). But he is 
better known for having established the Sikhs on a powerful political and 
mihtary basis. Heis said to have introduced into Sikhism the worship of the 
fwn he founded the Khfilsa (pure of faith) or Sikh 

nf ,^ Jv 0n 6 wi th the Guru Granth or sacred book, did away with the 
a wmiTwif „ i Cf gurus -G®bfod Singh once performed an impressive rite for 
S 1 P y converts. He called for a volunteer and then took*him into a 
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where he emerged a moment later with his naked sword dripping 
tent, f rom ca j2 e( j f or another volunteer, repeating the performance five 
blood, an ^ brought out the five volunteers whom he had only tested and 
thnes- ® These five, known as the panch-piara (five beloved ones) 

not. u y ^ throug h the ordeal were now made to baptise the guru. Says 
having P <Guru Go bind acquired so-much attachment for the sword that 
Sher bing » for t h e we apon enters into a reverence which on occasions 

^^distinguishable from worship’ (X, p. 35 )- There is no doubt that the 
1S . , * nhilosoDhv he preached was far removed from the gentle pacifism of 
r Xiak Gandhi referred to hirn as 'a misguided patriot’, but in the 
Gn ™ t of the political situation prevailing in his day the Sikhs found Gobuid 
^ t o man after their own hearts, and fiery souls flocked to his banner. In a 
Encounter at Sirhind, near the city of Ambala, all his sons were killed. 

~ by a PaSum in revenge (or the killing of his 

fa The history of the Sikhs from the time of Gobind Singh is full of strife 
n _ u i t the philosophy of violence is seen in the atrocities commi 

? rt-nd Sink’s agent Banda who operated in the Deccan, destroyed 
by Gobind sagent b a ^ Mion> until he was himself 

mosques, jacked town In a protonged and inconclusive war with 

caughtandhomblytorriurMtodeamli^apro ^ destroyed 

the Afghan chief Ahma / , j t8^q) victoriously led the Sikh 

The great one-eyed leader Ranjit Singh (d. 1839) vi«or.o & y ^ 

armies trained by veteran Frenc Jfcoleof the Pan jab. He had his capital 
established Sikh supremacy over the whol.d :U»nm fourof 

-at Lahore and rebuilt the Golden ^ acc0rdance with 

his queens and seven slave women , , Raniit Singh there were two 

the Hindu practice of suttee*. On the "Seenth century. Today 
fierce wars with the British in the <B p tiala Jind, Nabha, Kapur- 

the ruling Sikh chiefs include the maharajas of Patiala. J 

thala and Faridkot. community. Half the Panjab 

Many tribes and castes ^ iake u P { th e Arora tribe of merchants; 

Sikhs are Jat. Some have bem drawn fr ^ nQW mainly mechanics, 
others from the Ramgarhia r | ® W h tock Nanak sprang. There are 
Some are khaitris or warriors from wnose 

also a number of Rajputs. , t m j g bt almost be termed 

The Sikhs themselves have a the Nanakshahi) who are 

‘castes’. There are the Nanakpanthi (a . Ueve ^ ajj the teachings of 
purely religious and non-pohtic » ®y . q{ pra y e r and meditation o 
Gobind Singh but follow the peaceful re gi ^ hair long( and are 

Guru Nanak. Generally the Nanakpantte ^ _ are the foUowe rs of one 

hardly distinguishable from other Hmdu . h temples or guru- 

of Guru Nanak’s sons, Sri Chwi Ttor chum to ^ maintailie d that 
dwaras led to a movement by the g their private pockets, whic 

the offerings made to the tempi* „ r ■easy-going’^ 

in some cases fed prostitutes (X, P- 33 ) Mona or shaven, m co 

their heads like Hindus, and are often £e hair (see head)_. The Ntrtnd? 
distinction from the Keshdart vf o t t them to Banaras and m y 

are scholars of Hinduism. Gobind Singh first ^ 


of them became deeply tinged with Hinduism. The Gy&ni are the theologians 
of the Guru Granth. 

Sikh nationalism today finds expression in the A kali, ‘deathless* move¬ 
ment. The many noble examples of non-resistance among AkSli followers in 
the face of ill-treatment by the government stand to their credit, but they 
have also frequently been criticized for their aggressiveness and violence. * 
scriptures. The Bible of the Sikhs is known as the Guru Granth (or Granth 
Saheb). It is also called the Adi-Granth or Original Granth to distinguish it 
from the later Granth of the Tenth Guru. The Guru Granth is written in Old 
Panjabi, Old Western Hindi, Marathi, and in some parts in Persian (X, p. u 0 ) 
It is composed of the writings and sayings of the gurus as well as of other 
saints and reformers who lived before NSnak, and thus preserves the earliest 
specimens of the poetry of the bhakti movement. It contains 3384 hymns and 
is about three times the size of the Rig-Vcda. The chief authors were (a) the 
first five gurus; (6) the sixteen bhagats or saints, namely: Jaidev of Bengal 
Namdev of Mahirkshtra; Trilochana of Maharashtra; PremSnand of Gujerat 
Sadna of Sind; Beni of the Panjab; Ramananda; Dhanna of RajputSna 
Plpa; Sain; Kabir; Ravidas; Mirabai; Farid; Bhikhan; and Siirdas; and 
(c) lesser hands such as Mardana. 

It is said that when the Granth was being compiled four bhagats asked for 
their hymns to be included, but these were rejected on the grounds that their 
compositions were pantheistical, quietist, pessimistic, and misogynistic 
respectively. The Granth does not quite escape polytheism as it practically 
assumes the Hindu pantheon, and it accepts the' doctrine of karma and 
transmigration. It is usually divided into several parts, such as the Japjl 
(jap, remembrance or praise) composed by NSnak; hymns of various kinds, 
lekas, gathas ; the Rag, consisting of musical measures; the Bhog containing 
verses by various authors, including Kabir. Great reverence is paid to the 
hoiy book. It is placed on a special altar in Sikh temples, flowers are offered 
to it, it is fanned day and night; Sikhs bow in reverent homage before it. 

Drocession ra j sed on a cushioned platform and taken out in 

procession to the chanting of sacred songs. 

mnrh Jv S**™? 8 ° f Sikhism «« mainly derived from Nanak who 
one God- throne*, h ’ and T C - re 0Dly added t0 b y *b e Iater gurus. There is but 
his name is^uf t heai ^ g ?“ Dame e . ven ** lowl y become exalted; hearing 
the Granth sufWd * P ® n ? a ® e ; ^ tbe True Name. In the course of time 

Hinduism Th» t w ™ any ^^nnal modifications and has yielded much to 
being militant mar S s °f Gobind Singh were again of a different character, 

7* the needs 0f the ^ which he lived, 

many faZft? out ** while Sikhism ostensibly dropped 

g«is^ forauliSlTVi 33 itSeK ad °P ted sim ilar features in a dis- 
for it the authority of the r* 6 au fb° rit y of the Vedas, but substituted 
away withTe Ssl R abolished ««»» bence did 

possessing the sixteen aw/7/- ^ anak . regarded as an incarnation of God, 
NSnak performed mirarlec ra sl S ns °* Rama and Krishna. It is believed that 

gurus are regarded as incarnatioT^M-^' ^ raI?ed the dead - The other 
formal installation. SaiSkrit li?it! h—^ his divinity upon their 

t lost its divine sanctity and Gurmukhi became 
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. sacre d script. Sikhism set its face against ceremonial and the meaningless 
petition of the name of God, although Sikhs now lay great emphasis on 
Name. It rejected the ahimsa doctrine of non-violence and dismissed all 
1 ruples about taking the life of animals for food as superstition, since all 
Hfe lived on other life. Sikhs prohibit idolatry although they pay almost 
'dolatrous homage to the Guru Granth; do not observe caste distinctions 
although they are greatly influenced by caste, many Sikhs still retaining 
their caste names and not intermarrying freely. Smoking, drug-taking, and 
the drinking of wine are also prohibited, though Sikhs are notoriously partial 
to liquor. Infanticide was stopped, the rights of women recognized (although 
four queens of Ranjit Singh were burnt alive on his pyre); pilgrimage to 
holy places forbidden (but a visit to Amritsar is almost a religious duty with 


A Sikh is not necessarily bom a Sikh, but is initiated into the religion by a 
rite known as the pahul, ‘gate’, when he is of adult age. The baptism is 
performed by stirring some sweet water in an iron bowl with a two-edged 
dagger. With this water, known as amrit (nectar) the initiate is anointed. 
After initiation he is entitled to use the honorific Singh, ‘Lion’ after his name. 
Most Sikhs are not baptized, but use the term Singh anyway. Orthodox 
Sikhs are distinguished by the five kakka (i.e. the five 'k’s‘) namely: (i) keia 
(top knot), the true Sikh’s hair is never cut; (2) kachha (short drawers); 
(3) hard (iron bangle); (4) kahgd (comb); and (5) kirpan (short sword). 

Although much is due to the reformers and bhagats, the influence of the 
iogis, including the Nathas, on Sikhism is apparent. The jogis too do not 
recognize caste, revere the natha (equivalent to the guru), have no scruples 
about eating meat, and have free kitchens. As Sher Singh observes Most of 
the Sikh practices are found among them’ (X, p. 103) .No 1 » nnpori tot 
the influence of the Persian mystics, the Muslims, Kabir and the Vaishnavas. 
Nanak’s theism it is said was a synthesis of Islam and Ramanuja. 
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&KHANDIN, a reincarnation of Amba daughter of the tog^o^i^ohad 

been abducted by Bhlshma* to be given as . ^ ^ swore that 

Hastinapura. For this deed Bhlshma was cursed by^the ^ 

she would be bom again and be responsible for _ , ^ 0 f Panchala. 

was reborn as a girl mimed Sikhandini, daughter of Drupada king fan 


Now Drupada had been told that this child was destmed to become a man, 
so he brought her up and educated her as a man, and had her espoused to 
the daughter of Hiranya-varman ruler of the DaSarna tribe. The poor bride's 
discomfiture on her wedding night aroused the wrath of her father Hirapya- 
who threatened to destroy the kingdom of Drupada. SikhaiidinI 
her father's plight went into the forest resolving to kill herself. Here a 
tod-hearted yaksha (supernatural being) named Sthu^d-karna, 'thick-ear', 
hearing of her fate agreed to exchange sexes with her temporarily. The 
delighted runaway (now a man named Sikhandin) returned home and 

performed his duties to the satisfaction of his newly wedded wife. 

The obliging yaksha, however, was punished by K-U-^ra, .Lord of the 
yaksiias, for c hanging his sex, and was condemned to retain the female sex 
he had assumed. When Sikhandin, true to his promise, came to the yaksha 
to return his borrowed male sex, Kubera was so pleased with his honesty 
that he allowed Sikhandin to remain a male as long as he lived. And because 
the yaksha had surrendered his sex in a worthy cause he was to get back his 
male sex as soon as Sikhandin died. 

Sikhandin fought on the side of the Pandavas in the great battle of Kuruk- 
SliSua, aiid on ure mlitu evening of tiiat battle he became instrumental in 
the death of Bhlshma, as had been prophesied of yore. 


Books 

See under Mahabharata and Mythology. 


SIN, the taint resulting from the wilful or unknowing transgression of 
dharma*, the moral or spiritual law, is termed dosha, ‘evil’. It is partly a 
consequence of birth for when soul is joined to body at birth we take over 
the results of all the actions (karma*) of our past lives. This carry-over from 
our past, combined with the mental and physical characteristics inherited 
from our ancestors, along with our own ignorance (avidya) results in sin. Sin 
is thus a form of pollution. Pollution or sutaka (from su, to be born, i.e. in 
impurity) is man’s inheritance, his beginning, for he is conceived in pollution, 
engendered in lust, and created of semen and menstrual blood; and when his 
life is over he is polluted again, for. death itself is pollution. Sin is conceived 
of as a morbid and sticky substance which fastens itself on every person from 
birth, and more of this viscid filth is added to him as a result of his living. Sin 
is transferable by physical contact, by speech, by thought. One should 
therefore avoid a sinner as one does a beggar with sores. Gods too are not 
exempt from sinning. Sin is remitted by purification, penance, sacrifice and 
knowledge. 

Several facets of dosha are distinguished in Hindu ethics, namely: 

(i) Vighna, an impediment to the attainment of perfection, although not 
necessarily sinful in itself. Among these impediments are. 


. omen, soft couches, fashionable clothes, betel-chewing, gold and silver 
jew , perfumes, songs and music, dancing, theological discussion, mystic 
ism, gamilousness, fame, wealth, ill-health (vyadhi), regularity, irregularity 
oth (alasya, mO^ha, or tandra ), ambition, pride and passion'. 
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t„\ Apardddhi, a 'guilt’-bearing action or state of mind, causing one to take 
n the taint of sin. Many are mental attitudes and some are vices. Chief of 
these are: dvesha or aversion emotions, e.g. dvish (hatred), irsha (jealousy), 
droha (enmity), mdtsarya (envy), amarsha (impatience), manyu (anger) and 
krodha (wrath); durvachana, ‘bad words’, including asuyana (grumbling, 
complaining); parivdda (censuring, slandering, back-biting); mamatd, 
‘mine’ or possessive emotions, e.g. self-centredness, asmita (egoism), ichchha 
(desire), lobha (greed); garva, ‘pride’ emotions, e.g. haughtiness, auddhatya 
(self-righteousness, strongly condemned by Buddhists), mana (arrogance); 
avirati, sensuality, kamarago (lust for women), atyahara (gluttony). 

(3) Pataka, ‘downfall’, specific immoral acts, crimes or sins. The lesser 
sins are referred to as upa-pataka, and include marrying before one’s elder 
brother or (in the case of girls) sister, the sale of wife or child, adultery, usury, 
lying, breaking an oath; teaching the Veda for money, or learning the Veda 
from a paid teacher; killing a man or woman of low caste; defiling a maiden of 
low caste. All these upa-patakas are only morally degrading, and are to be 
distinguished from the five major sins known as the maha-pataka, ‘great sins’, 
or pancha-pataka, ‘five sins’, which are regarded as particularly heinous. 
They are: brahma-hatya, ‘brahmin-cide’, the murder of a brahmin; stsu- 
hatya, ‘foetus-murder’, destruction of an unborn child, wilful abortion; 
surdpana, ‘sura-drinking’, or drinking spirituous liquor; svarna-steya, 
‘gold-stealing’; guru-talpa-gamana, ‘guru’s-couch-intercourse , having sexual 
relations with the wife of one’s preceptor. These five crimes cannot be wiped 
out by any means and those guilty of them will be tortured in hell and then 
suffer several incarnations as abjectly wretched villains. 

The term papa, ‘sin’, is often used synonymously with dosha, and covers 
many aspects of dosha already considered above. Sin in its totality is personi¬ 
fied in Hindu ritual and meditative practice as a hideous, black, demon-face 
being called pdpa-purusha, ‘sin-giant’, who is a composite of all the sms: His 
head represents the killing of a brahmin; his arms the killing; offa cow. lus 
eyes are woman-murder, his nose intoxication; his face is theft h 
dishonour of a guru, his shoulders association with outcastes, his chest 
adultery, his neck abortion, his belly injustice and oppressmo hisge 
violation of a virgin; his thighs slandering the righteous, and his feet assoc.a 
ing with those who commit any of these Crimes. 

Books 

See under Ethics. 

SINGING is regarded as the highest manifestation of all J 01ce ^ S °^ d ' 
Great, almost magical, value is attributed to words that are reciteo, 

chanted or sung. , . . » i inc; the narrowest com- 

Ordinary speech or bhashikd-svara, spea in S ’ , a m0 notone, with 
pass of all voiced expression. Its usual f t | s generally voiced without 

occasional shifts to a tone or two above or • m : ( j ( jle in the language 

variation of pitch and its accent is classe as « inflections and ranges are 
of prosody*. As the tone of ordinary conversation its inflections 

S ^p“ SESS- with th« intoned mantras ot the risins 


and the chanted formulas of the priests during offerings, sacrifices and rituals. 
Here the efficacy of the voiced sound was ensured only by its precise utter¬ 
ance and correct intonation, keyed to the right variations of pitch and accent. 

These intentioned formulas occur in the Rig-veda, are further exemplified 
in the Yajur-veda, and reach their full expression in the Sdma-veda. A 
specialist class of Vedic hierophants* was entirely devoted to the proper 
intoning of chants, which consisted partly of hymns of praise to the gods, but 
mainly of magical formulas to obtain material benefits like food, cattle, 

gold and sons. .... 

The Chhdndogya Upanishad, one of the supplementary treatises of the 

Sama-veda says, The essence of person is speech, the essence of speech is 
rich (hymn), the essence of rich is saman (melody), and the essence of saman 
is udgitha (the chant)’. The convenience of liturgical prosody was made the 
overriding factor in the arrangement of the intoned mantra. Syllables were 
therefore lengthened or shortened beyond recognition, words broken up and 
distorted so that often the period starts in the middle of a word, and the 
sound of the words .ce,ases to have the ordinary meaning. The matter was 
further complicated by the faict thajt the manner of intoning chants was far 
from uniform,. The methods varied considerably according to the Vakhas or 
schools and show traces of environmental irtflpences, those in the South 
differing from those of the North. Some of the later schools even bear traces 
of Muslim influence. 

Out of the religious chant grew the secular song whose chief inspiration 
were the celestial Gandharvas*. From them comes the term gdndharva 
which means singing, song or singer. The art of secular singing was enshrined 
in the Gandharva-Veda (see Music History). 

Singing is generally called gayan, derived from the root ga or gai, meaning 
song. Stemming from this are many related words such as gayatri (the name 
of a mantra), glta (song), gatha (an ancient religious non-Vedic song), samgitd 
or sahgita (singing to the accompaniment of music), and the modem Hindi 
gand (song). 

In secular singing the words of a song are not of great importance. A verse, 
couplet, a single line, or even a string of meaningless syllables, may be suitable 
as a vehicle, and variations on these may be sufficient to invoke and sustain 
the mood intended. The accompaniment of a musical instrument is not 
necessary for a good singer, but sometimes a drum is used, so that the listeners 
may be better able to appreciate the rhythm, virtuosity and skill of the 
singer, particularly the patterns of sound, with the drum breaking the melody 
into staccato rhythms and creating the effect of a subtle incantation. 

In singing a slight nasalization seems to be preferred in both men and 
W .° n ? en : ™. en the low, ‘toad-like’, throaty voice, and in women the high¬ 

ly c e shrilling voice were considered the ideal. There are many styles of 

bS g <S^S- mUSiC In §6neraI thCy may be classified the following 

( or alapapa), a classical form, often used in ragas, but freely impro- 
- , n , s . °} words, meaningless syllables are frequently used, like 

na ta n, adhi, tan. It is free from set rhythms and structural timings and can 
re ore rise o metaphysical heights savouring of the cosmic rhythmic 
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rnress of the Universe’. The term alapa is also used for the prelude to a raga 
K the sense of an overture. 

rSAJaN, a song of devotional love, accompanied by drums and stringed 
instruments, based on traditional Hindu religious themes, usuaUy associated 
with Krishna worship. It is extremely sentimental in expression. In Bengal 
.. is ca Ued a kirtan and was given its present character by the Vaishnavite 
revivalist Chaitanya*. In the singing of kirtans all the people of the village, 
voung and old, rich and poor, once used to join. Each verse is sung by a 
soloist and then repeated by the congregation. Recitation and dancing are 
frequently part of the kirtans. 

pada, an old form of song, generally based on some pithy saying, which is 
enlarged upon or repeated with variations. Often used in devotional singing, 
especially when related to some aspect of the Radha and Krishna love theme. 
Closely related to the pada, which is popular in Bengali and Hindi literature, 
is the abhanga of Maharashtra used for short devotional lyrics. 
dhrOpad, the most difficult of singing styles and one calculated to produce 
profound'emotions. Used for deep devotional purposes, it may be said to 
correspond to Western church music. Originating in the fourteenth century 
the style was revived by Raja Mansingh (d. 1518) and Tansen* (d. 1610). 

It is sung in slow time, demanding a good command of breath and is there¬ 
fore required to be sung by men ‘with the strength of five buffaloes’. A lighter 
variety of the dhrupad is the dhamar (or hori), which consists of variations on 

one theme, sung to different tunes. . . 

khyal (or khayal), 'whim', reputedly invented by Sultan Hussain Shah 
Sharqi of Jaunpur (fl. 1470), is characterized by an extremely variegated 
colourfulness made possible by introducing plenty of vocal ornamentation. 
It attained its perfection in Bengal. The theme is usually a ove tale, sung 
by a woman. Another form considered suitable for a female voice is the 
fappa of north India, perfected by the songstress Shori (c. 1700) who lived 
in the time of Mahmud Shah. It is supposed to have originated from a simple 
rural tune sune: bv camel drivers of the Pan jab. 
thumr!, combines some of the features of the khyal 
complex and plastic, but still leaves scope for plenty of omamentaho , d 
repeats words and lines in varied rhythms. It is extremely lively mid 
frequently adapted to pantomime and dance. Further vanat ' onS ° f ^ is 
seen in the gat (or gati), associated with the 

pattern of close-form music for instnimen s an Masivat Khan 

improvisation. It was perfected by Feroz Khan .SSla 

(c. 1680) and others. The pol^hytturucexchangebetweenthesoloistan^^ 

player that constitutes the chief feature of the gat g> f 

Equally distinctive Muslin. Persian 

love and adoration to mistress or dei y, an(i qa vdli, a Muslim 

sources, and sung as a light P°P^ f ^ srau rften an elaboration of a 

devotional song, invented by Amir ivn 

verse from the Koran. 


Books 

See under Music. 
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MitpALA (Hiu-iala, 'youth’s protector’), also called Sunltha, 'victorious’ 
Sheson of Damaghoshaking of Chedi and Srutadevisifter of Krishna’s 
father Vasudeya. The kingdom of Chedi was situated bet^n the Yamuna 
and the Vindhyas, with capital at Suktimatl. The Chedi dynasty was an 
offshoot of the Yadavas and its most famous kings were Uparichara father of 
Satyavati*. and the above named SiSupala. 

Many legends are woven around the name of this terrible and mysterious 
figure, most of them telling of the fierce rivalry between the worshippers of 
Vishnu and those of Siva. According to the Puranas SiSupala in his former 
incarnation lived as the daitya king HiranyakaSipu and then as RSvaija. As 
SiSupala he was bom with three eyes and four arms, but the extra members 
disappeared shortly after birth. He became a devotee of Siva and was thus 
opposed to Kpshna. Krishna however, promised SiSupala’s mother that he 
would forgive her son even if the latter offended him a hundred times. 

Although he was Krishna’s cousin, SiSupala became his relentless enemy, 
especially after Krishna abducted his betrothed, Rukmini*. At the rajasuya 
sacrifice of Yudhishthira he vehemently opposed Bhlshma’s suggestion that 
the arghya (a customary gift of fruit and flowers) should go to Krishna as a 
token of his greatness. ‘How can we honour an uncrowned chieftain,’ he cried. 


‘with so many ruling kings of great valour present? If honour is due to age the 
offering should go to Vasudeva the father of Krishna; if it is due to the fore¬ 
most monarch then Drupada should receive it; if wisdom is to be honoured 
Drona is certainly the most worthy; and if holiness is to get its reward then 
it should be given to Vyasa. Least deserving of all is this cowherd of low 
birth, who has debased himself by eating the leavings of cowherds and has 
consorted with cowgirls; who as a child was a thief, and as a young man was 
a seducer and fornicator; and who, besides being a murderer was shameless 
enough to carry away by force the beautiful Rukmini to whom I was be¬ 
trothed.’ 


Great was the wrath of Krishna when he heard these words. This was the 
one hundred and first insult he had received from his cousin and he was now 
absolved from the promise he had given to Si£upala’s mother. Bringing forth 
his discus he flung it at Siiupala whose head was severed from his body, which 
fell ‘like a cliff struck by a thunderbolt’. His body was cremated with due 
solemnity and his son proclaimed king. This son, Dhrishtaketu, ‘Audacious 
leader, fought on the side of the Paijdavas at Kurukshetra. 


Books 

See under Mahabharata and Mythology. 


h «^eof the Ra»wya«a, was so called because she appeared 
obtaining n™ ^ e< T^ ) ^ her father Janaka* during a sacrificial rite for 
sueeestpd L T^ e ”^ lve (A nary a) birth of this princess has been 
V^sSaa nrSd baS1S ° f * vidence of h er ‘mother-earth’ origin. In the 
Krifa^ afv^ a ! n i Cu l ture - She was supposed to have lived in the 

nbom^n en Va *k ^ “elation of the goddess Lakshml, 

reborn to encompass the destruction of the demon-king RSvaga. 
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Sita becELtne the wife of Rama, who won her in a contest by successfully 
bending the great bow of Siva that her father Janaka possessed. She was 
Rgxna’s only wife, accompanied him in exile and was the personification of 
conjugal fidelity, purity and tenderness. When Rama and his brother 
Lakshmaija were lured away from their hut and Sita was left alone, Ravaija 
roached her in the guise of a mendicant and was welcomed by her. He 
rten revealed himself and asked her to be his wife. Sita’s eyes flashed fire as 
she replied, ‘What madness prompts you to woo the wife of so mighty a 
warrior as Rama, the sinless and saintly one, Rama the strong-armed and 
valiant. I follow Rama as a lioness follows a lion. Can you, a prowling jackal, 
hone to obtain a lioness?’ Ravana thereupon transformed himself into a 
gigantic demon shape and carried Sita off to his kindom of Lanka (Ceylon). 
As they passed over the mountains where the vdnara (monkey) people dwelt 
she cast off her ornaments and a few garments to leave a trail for Rama. 

On reaching his palace Ravana left Sita with his rakshasa handmaidens. 
She was confined in a secluded part of the palace grounds, in the beautiful 
aSoka grove, gorgeous as paradise, planned and laid out by ViSvakaman 
himself Ravana tried by persuasion and cajolery to make her yield but she 
remained unmoved. During her captivity Sita was shown great kindness by_a 
friendly rdkshasi (ogress) named Trijata (or Dhaxmajna) and also by 
Sfe ofVibhishaiia, Ravana’s younger brother, and their sympathy lejenei 
the burden of her ordeal. It was while she sat in the aSoka grove that the 
monkey-chief Hanuman secretly visited her and promised to return wit 

’Tfter necessary preparations Rama invaded»L 4 jk 

and defeated Ravaiia, restoring peace to Lanka. But Sita was y 

with the words, 

•o princess of Viddra. how 

woman who has fallen into the hands . vui e t 0 s tand your 

of war to clear my s ^itiv^es cannot stand the light. Therefore 

gojSveTne^d for you. Be your way of life pure or not, you are like unto a 
sacrificial offering polluted by a dog. 

As she heard these words theyoungi bev^ovm^Wie^sherecovered she 
the ground, ‘like a banana tree tha Ravana’s body touched mine 

told Rama, ‘I am not what you • exces s of your anger 

as he carried me off, but am I requested Lakshmaiia to build 

you behave like a man of the street - ,. t ^ flames, but the gods 

a funeral pyre and when it was ht threw herjelf into^ ^ ^ q{ her 

rescued her and she emerged unsca • ^ ^ permitted her to ac- 

innocence Rama refused to be conciliated, althougn ne pe 

company him. _ , Rama was solemnly crowned king. 

The party returned to Ayodhya, ^^ a thought s of Sita. One day a 
But he continued to be disturbe y 1 ^ suspected of adultery. He 

washerman quarrelled with his 

refused to take her back saying he w reached Rama s ears 

wife who had lived with another man. When the ry ^ 


o 


the king was unable to endure the stinging reproach. He ordered his brother 
Lakshmana to take Sita to the jungle and put her to death. Sita. was far 
advanced in pregnancy at the time so Lakshmana merely dipped his arrow 
head in the sap of a certain tree which has a red juice, left Sita to her fate i^ 
the forest, and returned to Rama saying that his mission had been fulfilled 

Sita in the meanwhile found refuge in the hermitage of the sage Valmiki 
and here she became the mother of twin sons, lava and ku£a. Another 
legend has it that she had only one son, Lava, but since he was without a 
playmate the sage Valmiki shaped an image of a boy from a sheaf of kuia grass 
and gave it life. This was the boy Kuia. Sita lived at the hermitage till her 
children reached the age of fifteen. 

Now Rama at this time inaugurated a horse sacrifice, and when the wander¬ 
ing horse came near the hermitage of Valmiki the boys took possession of it 
They defeated the royal army, wounding Lakshmana, Satrughna and 
Bharata, as well as Hanuman. Rama himself went south to contend against 
the two strange boy-warriors, and was amazed to find that they resembled 
him in appearance. He then heard from the lips of Valmiki that they were his 
own sons. 


At Rama’s request Sita returned to the capital where Rama publicly 
declared her innocence before the assembled court. But the heart of Sita was 
already too deeply scarred by the unjust treatment she had received at the 
hands of her husband. She called upon her mother to receive her, and the 
ground opened up and she was taken back into the bosom of the earth the 
source from which she had sprung. 

Her son Lava reigned over Northern Ko-Sala with its capital at Sravasti 
(near modem Faizabad in Oudh), while Kusa reigned at Southern KoSala 
with capital at Kusavati (or Kusasthali) in the Vindhyas. Ku£a married 
K, £?. vatl * a Naga Process, the daughter of Kumuda, ‘lotus’ a Naga king. 

Par+w ? , als ° caUed , A-yoni-ja, ‘non-womb-bom’; Bhumi-ja, ‘earth-born’; 
Parthivi, earth-bom ; and Janakl, 'of Jan aka 7 . 


Books 

See under Ramdyana and Mythology. 


SJSl 3? fvS® major e ods of the later Hindu pantheon, forming wit! 
the Rie-veda not as th * °* Huidu deities. The word Siva occurs ir 

auLicfoL Siva “ 5 * " ame ° a g0d ’ but 111 a cont ^t where it only means 
200 P bc. 6 name ° f a g0d does not a PPear prominently before 

^ver. one of the 

peoples from outside India VC br ? u § ht by the Maga or Vratya 

and in his evolution from his an • s , archetype is found in the Indus Valley, 
a convenient and necessary Dbase 1 ™ 0 ”* 01 ™ 3 ^ 011 the Vedic Rudra represents 
the Tamil word for ‘red^asfe Siva’s oth^ 6 SlVa ’x the Red 0ne > is related to 
with the Tamil word for coDDer + 1 ^ 1 name ’ ^ambhu, which is cognate 
synonymous with red and th ' * red me ^* The name Rudra is also 

doubtless facilitated by this resanbhi^ 0 ^ 08 ^ br ° m Rudra to Siva was 
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t -ke Rudra, Siva assumed the direful features of a god who is the director 
(A tinies. In the worship of Siva was centred that element of dread and 
°* rtainty that is associated with the unknown, and the unfathomable; 
’^generative p rocesse s that precede birth; the powers and portents 
{death and destruction; the mystic forces of the human soul as well 
ol . he cosm ic forces of nature. He assumed in his person every attribute 
^ natural mysticism welling up from the contemplation of nature in its 
ot ^i ant and mysterious aspects. In his final form he came to embody the 
'haracter of fatality in the life epic of the universe, and as such he became 
Mahadeva (Great God) and Bhava (Being or Existence). 

^He is also the lord of the dance, Nafaraja, ‘dance-king’, who executes the 
smic dances that typify the ordered movement of the universe. He per¬ 
formed one of his most wonderful dances to chastise ten thousand heretical 
hermits who lived in the forest of Taragam. Taking Vishnu in the form of 
Mohinl with him as his wife he went to the forest dressed as a brahmin, and 
blazed up in anger when the pshis, captivated by the woman, tried to slay 
§iva. Another legend says that the wives of the pshis fell in love with Siva, 
and this aroused the wrath of the jishis. They sent a fierce tiger against him 
but Siva tore off its skin and used it for a shawl; a terrible serpent which was 
next sent out after him he slew and used as a neckband; a mighty elephant 
he ripped open and used its hide for a cloak. He cast down the asura pas- 
mara,‘epUepsy’ or ‘insanity’, also called Muyalaka (or Mauyalka) who tiled 
to attack ton, and placing ton underfoot danced to wonderful Tandava 
dance* upon his prostrate body. The scene of this dance was said to have 
been Chidambaram* the mythical centre of the universe. In another legend 
he danced this dance at Gaya on the prostrate body of tiie asura Gaya in 
order to render him immobile. The jishis, the gods^ and “ ^ 

infernal worlds assembled to see him dance, with the 
became his devotees. The serpent Sesha was so impressed with the damethat 
he left Vishnu and practised austerities for many years to see the dance 

^htoiv facets of human activity and thought have been assimilated in the 
Many lacets ° I I1U ^ . . J d 6f des truction, the personification of the 

deification of Siva. He is tne goa ui uc* ’ associated with 

disintegrative forces of the cosmos, and many bloody ito are assoaat. 

i^chT^i^^omVishnu’ °foo?geti|hstotilizing power as it descends 

t0 S™eoS^^^ 

aspect. His member is ^^^SghSt^probation. The lihga and 
alert at all times, to semen spills at the shgn P g dvite sym bols. 

yoni, male and female organs of d gaivism* and tantrism*, all 

Pre-Aryan phallic or §i£na worship, 

centre around the worehip of Siva.an s asceticism, and as such is called 

On the other hand Siva rs also th* godl ol.“^; demned pe^tual 

Mahayogi, 'great yogi ' Bra hma* when that deity was dis- 

asceticism for cutting off the fifth n i gj v a shows him naked, 

respectful to htan Th..traditional beared, wearing a 

single-faced, with dishevelled or mattea u«m. 


tnunda-mala (‘skull-garland’), and huge pendent snake-earrings (naea 
kundala), sitting on a tiger skin under a tree or snake-hood canopy, absorb^' 
in profound meditation. 

Siva is the god of the terrible, a flesh-eater, demanding animal, human 
and blood sacrifices; the lord of the cruel and evil side of things, haunting 
cemeteries, attended by hosts of pramatha, sprites and goblins; as well as 
bhOla, spirits, ghosts, and ghouls which live in trees and eat flesh; and the 
V eiala, or vampires which haunt cemeteries, animate dead bodies and feed on 
human blood. Among the most hideous members of his entourage is Kirti- 
mukha ( kirti-mukha , 'renowned-face'), a terrible demon created by Siva to 
fight Rahu* who once opposed him. At the mere sight of Kirtimukha the 
terrified Rahu begged for mercy, and Siva commanded the monster to desist. 
Since he had been created to swallow Rahu, the demon demanded a meai 
and Siva bade him eat his own feet. The monster ate his feet, his legs, belly 
chest and arms till only the head remained. The grotesque face of Kirti- 
mukha is used as a talisman among Saivites, and is frequently found depicted 
in temple-sculpture, and works of art. Siva is often accompanied by a vora¬ 
cious black dog which tears the flesh off living bodies and gulps without 
chewing. 

Siva is usually represented with either one or five faces, and four arms, the 
two upper hands holding the famaru (a small hand-drum) and a flame of the 
consuming fire; the two lower hands are poised in mudras of protection 
(abhaya) and action (kriyd). In some representations he holds a horn, trident, 
and drum, while with the fourth hand he makes a gesture symbolizing the 
bestowal of gifts. His whole body is encircled by the blazing tor aim, an arch 
of flames. 

Frequently, Siva is shown with a third eye in the middle of his forehead. 
The eye was said to have burst forth to save the world from darkness when 
his wife Parvati once playfully stole behind him and covered his eyes with 
her hands. His third eye is an organ of destruction with which he reduced to 
ashes Kama god of love for daring, while he was in penance, to arouse amor- 
ous desires in his wife Parvati. 


He is also portrayed with a blue neck, caused as a result of his swallowing 
the poisonous saum at the Churning of the Ocean (see nectar). Siva's vahana 
buU son of KaSyapaand Surabhl, also called Salanka- 
LrmiiTM • ^ Tandava-talika, the latter because he provides musical 

i lva dances the Tandava. Among Siva’s weapons* are 

or dub with un‘ or ®hib; the djagava or bow; the khapvanga 

3E jf end ; and the pdia or noose, for trapping 2 d 

WHSKT abode is Kailasa, a mountain* in the Hima- 

wSTvarioml^rf 6 P rf.f d other as P ects of Sakti . and he is associated 
and Karttikeya ^ * daties sucb 35 Minakshi*. His children are Gane^a 



cited 

'hair-lord'; & Bh a^a^'t biw ! m ’ used for Krishna); BaleSvara, 

Bhava ‘existence’- Bhairom, m °dem variant of Bhairava; 

' 6X1Stence ' BhuteSvara, ‘demon-lord’; Chandra-chuda, ‘moon- 
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Chandrasekhara, 'moon-crested'; Dhurjati, 'mat-haired’; Ekam- 
^tea , , one . garme nted lord’ i.e. nude; Gajasamhara, ‘elephant-destroyer’, 
^ v of elephant demon; Gangadhara, ‘Ganges-bearer’; GhrisheSvara, 
lor( j> i.e. lord of the coital act; GiriSa, ‘mountian-lord’; Hara, 
‘rubbing ta j ce ^ varaLj ru i e r of the Hataka people; Hiraiiya-retas, having 
‘seizer,_ • ‘ruler’ of the north-east direction: TambukeSvara. 



M^Uord’ • Kapardin, wearing the kaparda, a braid or knot of hair; Kedar or 
tfdar-nath, ‘mountain-lord’; Kritti-vasas, ‘skin-clad’; Krodha, ‘wrathful’; 
S!n5deva ‘great-lord’; Maha-kala, ‘great-time’ i.e. dissolver of Time; 
SLhavoei’ ‘great-ascetic’; MaheSa, ‘great-lord’; Mahesvara, ‘great-lord’; 
Mritvuniaya ‘death-destroyer’; NandiSa {see Ravana); Nata-raja, 'dance- 
kin/ Natesa ‘dance-lord’; Nila-kantha {see poison); Panch-anana, ‘five- 
<*a>. Paiu-pati, ‘animal-lord’; PrapitamahSvara, ‘great-grandfather-god’; 
idaSiva ‘etemal-Siva’; Sambhu, ‘benign’; Samhara,‘destruction’; Samkara 
•beneficient’; Sarva, slaying with the saru, ‘arrow’; Sri-kantha, a respectful 
variation of Nila-kantha; Sthanu, ‘immoveable’; Sula-bhnt, lula-endowed ; 
dfila-Dani ‘sula-holding’; Svasva, ‘whose horse is a dog ; Tamra-chuda, 
•red-crested’; Tribhuvanesvara, ‘three-worlds lord’; TrUochana, three-eyed ; 
Tritmrantaka ‘triple-world ender’ i.e. destroyer of earth heaven and heU, 
Uera-deva ‘fierce-god’; Vajresvara, ‘thunderbolt lord; Visva-natha, 
wSaT-lord’- VisVesvara, ‘universal deity’; Vaidya-natha, physician- 
Td y ; VWpaksha, having 'ill-formed eyes'; ViSSHksha. 'large-eyed; Yoge- 

Svara, ‘lord of Yoga’. 


Books 

See under Mythology. 


SIVAJI (1627-1680) foun der of the last of 

the Marathas*. He was Mahaxasl^ ^ of the Moghu l Emperor 

Indian patriots, for he wrenched fr nucleus of the greatest 

Aurungzeb a large mass of territory which became the nucleus^ ^ 

purely Hindu confederacy that ever exi • 1 a mil i tary officer who 

loyalty from his father, Shahji (or Shaj Ahmadnagar to Bijapur, 

served the Muslims and shifted hisConquests for his Muslim masters 
from Delhi to Golkonda. It was^Sha ] pmoeror of his territorial pos¬ 
that slowly deprived the last Vijayanag P . ht Hindu state. 

sessions, and ultimately led to the own farmers and fishermen, 

With an army made up large y P M t ha wa rriors had already ac- 
Shahjl’s son Sivaji built up his empire^ M had grown in abihty, 

quired the arts of warfare under Muslimpnnc , 0 f the Deccan, 

wealth and power in the service o they picked up from the 

The strategy of guerilla warfare ^ ^ 

greatest master of this art, Malik Ambar, tne y 

Sultan of Ahmadnagar. . j between victories and reverses. 

For some time Sivaji’s fortunes alternated between 


He once suffered a heavy defeat from Aurungzeb’s army commanded h 
RSja Jaisingh, and an agreement was signed by which Sivaji surrendered 
twenty of his forts, but was conceded the right of levying chauth (one fourth 
of the land revenue) and certain other taxes, including the sardeiniukhi • th 
latter was a tenth of the standard tax assessment which he levied only in 
the Deccan since he claimed to be the Sarde&nukh, or overlord, of the Deccan 
In two years he started to recoup his losses, defeated the Moghul army and 
was crowned raja. 

His remarkable successes were largely due to the Spartan discipline of his 
troops, his genius for guerilla warfare, and his wise and tolerant administra¬ 
tion. He was greatly beloved by his people for in a dark period of their history 
he pitted his cunning and bravery against the tyrant Aurungzeb. For the 
weak, for women, for the oppressed, he found a special place in his scheme of 
things. He was a chivalrous warrior and none dared in his camp to treat a 
captive woman with disrespect. 

But in his subjection to orthodoxy he was a true child of his times, for he 
held tire brahmins in almost superstitious awe. He humbly submitted to 
the priests in all matters, faithfully performed all the religious rites required 
of him, generously endowed temples and brahminical schools, and dutifully 
followed brahmin guidance in social affairs. He had crowds of brahmin office- 
seekers who Mowed him to obtain jobs in his administration, which the 
pious Maratha chieftain gave them, little dreaming that they were destined 
to disrupt his empire. 

Despite his reverence for brahmins, Sivaji, when the time came, was 
refused admittance to the kshattriya category by the priests, by his own 
Prune Minister, More Pant Pingle, and even his own Maratha Sardars, all 
of whom regarded him as a SGdra. The facile conversions of the past, by which 
§Qdras and mlechchhas could become kshattriyas when their deeds merited 
ffie elevation, were no longer feasible under the critical eye of Muslim scrutiny. 
The teahmms were]prepared to perform his coronation rites, but only accord- 

Fm ^ C fonnuIa ’ 35 best befitting a Sudra, and 

Amone these*hrah° POfiSt t0 budge from tlie general resolve in this matter. 

4 ren0Wned P a ^ of Banares named Gagabhaf, 
^ftained that the great warrior was a^udra! 

I**T d '? b g M tWs rfgid “d he later agreed, for a 
Hindu orthodoxy fro^gM 0^™^' ^ ^ 

who received < ffi r M < mp^ e cor ^ ia ^ on were, not unnaturally, the brahmins, 
making a total of fiftv ^ ar ^ ess °* SivSjL Eleven thousand priests, 

into his capital The cost of th 1 ”* 1 PerS °. nS ’ with wives and children, crowded 
seven crore seventv ^ i? \ Coronatlon * «* known, but it is estimated at 

andsomuK^pStor- ? "J"* didde P lete Ws resources 

an expedition to theKamatak th ® pnests that SivaJi undertook 

of its accumulated wealth and Jt the . so1 ® Purpose of squeezing the country 
_ .. mia returning hnm^ wjtv* i _x_ U p 


B00k Vti caid c A. The Grand Rebel, Sivaji, London, 1939. 

Tflkaxni V. B. Sivaji: Portrait of a Patriot, Bombay, 1963, 
p wl inson, H. G. Sivaji the Maratha: His Life and Times, Oxford, 1915. 

Hr’ c^frkar T. Sivaji and His Times, Calcutta, 1929. 

Hr Sen s’ Sivaji Chhatrapati, 1920. 

Vi' Temple, R. {et al.) Sivaji and the Rise of the Marathas, Qalcutta, 1953, 

(SivnAY^L (1818-1878) or Shiv Dayal Sahib, also known as Tulsi Ram, 
7 AV t" x ^ was the founder of the sect known as the Radhasvami Satsang. 
wfbeean to proclaim his doctrine in 1861, and styling himself the Sant 
q t<mni (Holy Preceptor) gathered an enthusiastic Mowing from whom he 
rSSad a number of disciples. He taught a system of secret meditation which 
induced trance-like states. His successor was the ex-Postmaster General of 

°‘ RSdh^vTmit^Ued by’the sect RSdha Soami) signifies Lord 

, 1. - •. Krishna and the gurus or spiritual leaders of the sect are 

regSded as incarnations of this deity. Soami represents the a^ewhich 
.. ti-pir as the Word (Sabda), a divine emanation in the form of a 
m^S ££* o ^ouXuient. Radha personifies the Supreme Mother 

and salvation. He is wo^hippedjus p t ^ p g washes his feet is 
Sc°K water and drunh by bis 

“h the practice of a secret 

‘spirit-word-yoga, the human spin , . .L e eves repetition of the 

S"—i-«£*£*£ 

into heavenly regions, the .! pro t 0 types. There is much talk 

body are given the attnbutes of elands and so on. Animal foods, 

of waves forces, currents, s “Pf“ 0 ™lgSt,“„iepoliHcs, gossip and 
intoxicating liquor, drugs, smoking, 

idleness. oc ,-mk are simple, and much stress is 

The religions meetings of the at Dayalbagh was estab- 

laid on solial welfare. Their “dn^^vecentmat^y ^ of8aJ?tation 

listed in 1914 near the tomb of e academies, training institutions 

has set up a number of educational centres, academies, 

and small industries. 
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SKILLS. A man of the world* was expected to be versed in the major scie 
and skilled in various crafts in order that he might be competent to d^i 
with the problems with which he would be likely to be confronted in th 
course of his life. The traditional list of these skills was first elaborated b 
fifth century writers on erotics who held that the nayaka or city sophistical 
the man of culture and refinement, should be acquainted with the chat h 
shashti, the ‘sixty-four’ auxiliary arts as an aid to the supreme art of l 0 v' e ' 
Later writers added to these essential accomplishments, a number of whi h 
also applied to women, naming as many as 528 subjects. 

The names of the arts, crafts and sciences usually consist of the operative 
word affixed to one of the following terms: jnana, ‘knowledge’ as in ratha- 
jhana, ‘chariot-knowledge’ or charioteering; karana, ‘doing’, as in svarna- 
karana, ‘gold-work’, or the work of a goldsmith; pariksha, ‘examination’* 
as in ratna-pariksha, ‘jewel-study’; sddhand, ‘guiding’ as in kaya-sddhand or 
physical culture; sastra, ‘scripture’, as in kama-sdstra, ‘love-code’: sulra 
‘aphorism’, as in sulva-sutra, ‘cord-mnemonics’ or the art of measurement i.e' 
geometry; tantra, ‘study’, as in stri-tantra, the study of women; vdda 
‘thesis’, as in kaya-vdda, body knowledge; veda, ‘knowledge’ as in dhanur- 
veda/ archery’; vidhi, ‘rule’ or ‘law’, as in patrika-vidhi, ‘letter-writing rules’; 
vidya, knowledge, as in sarpa-vidyd, ‘serpent-lore’; yoga, ‘grasp’, as in 
mantra-yoga, ‘the yoga of spells’. 

In recent years a large number of new compounds have been devised to 
include modem developments, for example, anu-sdstra, ‘atomic science’, and 
a number of these are referred back to ancient texts, so that it is not always 
easy to distinguish the traditional lists from the recent additions. Much of 
the theory of the traditional sciences, studies and skills was embodied in 
scriptures* such as the Vedarigas and Upavedas, and much in the silpa-sdstras 
or manuals for handicraftsmen*, which were standard texts on architecture, 
painting, medicine, metallurgy, mechanics, cookery, horsemanship, and 
hundreds of manuals on the lesser crafts. 

The sixty-four arts and accomplishments are listed under ten or twelve 
eadings, ranging from the higher abstract sciences to the arts of the bed- 
Thp rsf 1, cover n °t onl y ^e genuine skills but many fanciful ones as well, 
music* RA y S in ^ ludea knowledge of drama (ndlya), dancing (nritta), 

[takshanS\ in US1< j E ™^ eS or r tyZ as *> musical instruments; singing, sculpture 
designing and^rn ’ + ° n + : C ° r meta * : Fating; architecture, including the 
dam?brid^ a T trU r Ct i°u n ° f tem P les > Palaces, dwelling houses, tanks, 
the science of mpd -S '° u^ S °’ a knowledge of mechanics*, ayurveda or 
and heaUn e* 30(1 alchemy*. * 

knowledge of logic* andthern^T 15 the six s y stems of philosophy*, 

of men and the? motives- ^ struc . tl0n of th e syllogism*, an understanding 
the Vedas, Upavedas Ved’s™ d- 1CS ° r memor y training; a knowledge of 
The social scSrI ? ngaS J $5stras ’ Pur5 h as and Tstntras. 
science’, includine eronn . em f nd 40 acquaintance with niti-iastra, ‘welfare 
mics ( var ^ a ) and politics (artha) ; an understanding of 


• iture weather-lore, soil-lore, seasons, chronology, and all matters 
a6 ncU ! tQ t ' ime (kala), diurnal time, historical time and epochal time; weights 
Measures, astronomy and astrology, arithmetic (ganita or calculation), 

311(1 ^try ( huiva-sulra , see mathematics), shipbuilding and navigation ( ndva- 
f-3-trade and shipping. 

SaS rfake calls for proficiency in archery ( dhanurveda ), charioteering 
fai-jnana), and all those skills pertaining to kshalra-vidyd, ‘knightly-lore’, 

nr military science. . . 

The literary arts include declamation and recitation from the Vedas, 

Fnics and bardic chronicles, the art of story-telling; the writing and apprecia- 
fon of poems and kdvyas *; an understanding of etymology, exegetics 
h,irMn\ pram mar {vyakaratia), lexicography, the science of language, 

' morisingdialects, prosody, rhetoric, verse-making, composition; familiarity 
•Vk the ‘eighteen scripts’, although what these were is not known. 

W1 The handicrafts are treated of in handbooks called Silpa-Sastras. The 
heavenly architect Visvakarman was the father of nine types of handi¬ 
crafts namely, those of the goldsmith, blacksmith, brazier as well as shell- 
omamentation, carpentry, gardening, pottery, weaving: andl painting. 

The universal sciences include metallurgy, the extracting refining and 
n ~na of metals* the study of gems* and other elements of the mineral 
woTd loSture ^dyLlidyl a knowledge of the medicinal valu^of 

herbs and other arcane subjects connected with the plant world - paiu-vtdya 
herbs and. otnera J di and care o{ animals, especially horses, 

carrier-pigeons. knowledge of etiquette; behaviour in visiting 

The URBANE ARTS require a kn0 ™6 . 4 ram .fighting, field and 

and receiving friends; knowledge o c g gambling ( jay am ); 

water sports. if con- 

the ceremonial of festivals a g ^ appropriate what does not 

A totb00k on 

the T ;;:S 

lover. These include d ® xten J y l \ ] a| g ch fnns and omens; knowing how to 

illusions; an understanding of ma ’ , t make oneself invisible and 

avert the evil eye. how J impersonation to gain access 

acquire other siddhis*; mas ^ . f u as the interpretation of omens 

to harems. Also argury and divination asv 

and portents. . presupposes a thorough acquaint- 

The daily ritual of the man about.to• P include leaf^uttmg for 

ance with the arts of personal ado the teet h, hair and nails, 

decorating the forehead; c °!°^f d ses - cosmetics and ointments; facial 
hairdressing, hair styles an nowder and paints; shampooing (the wor 
makeup with sandalwood pastes, p massa ging to soften and beautify 

comes from the Hindi word the making and tnm- 

the skin; the making of ornaments, the art ^ 


ming of clothes; dyeing textiles and weaving and designing fabrics N 
work, perfumery, garland-making, and related crafts are also to be st *5- 

Lastly come the bedchamber arts including the tiling of floors- 7 • ' 
designs on floors with rice-powder; caning of chairs and cots; arra’njj^ 10 ® 
beds and divans; arranging of pillows and bolsters; flower arrangement^ ° f 
the language of flowers; gesture language; the language of the betel-leaf 
offer a betel* sealed with two cloves means, ‘I cannot see you’; gamishin th 
leaf spread out on the open palm, ‘I am all yours’, and so on), all leadin* ^ 
to the science of erotics ( kamasastra ). ® U P 

Books ... 

See under Arts and under Handicrafts. 


SLAVERY. Indian society, like that of Greece and Rome, was 
eminently a slave society. Slaves formed one of the largest social classes of 
early times, and included such castes as the Dasas (slaves) and certain sec 
tions of the Sudra caste. Hereditary slaves, both men and women were 
attached to families, and formed part of the establishment of temples. * 
According to Aiyer, ‘Abundant evidence of the existence of slavery is to be 
found in the most ancient Hindu literature' (I, p. 88). We find it ih the Vedas 
m the Epics and the Puranas. The legend of Harischandird reveals a societv 
• where people are freely bought and sold; the Pandavas become tS slaves of 
the Kauravas at a throw of the dice; the hero Nala stakes his wife in a ramp 
of chance. 6 c 


The Maurya lung Bindusara begged Antiochus Soter to buy and send him 
a philosopher, a fact suggesting that it was not unusual even for men of 
leamrng to be purchased in those days in India. Nothing was done by any 
o the ancient reformist sects, including Buddhism, to put an end to slavery 

theThSrTT? “i Bu , ( ? dhist monasteries . generally speaking 
7 ^ C f S fared weU m a Buddhist dispensation; they were weU 
cared for and were taught reading and handicrafts Y 

and aCC ° rding t0 the manner 111 whi <* they were acquired 

Ses^oSi 7 ^ eX?eCted t0 perform - Manu ref ers to seven kinds 
who became slaves 7 vglVCrS v 7 b< 7 0Wn ca t e S or ies. They included those 
daves w^ sold t?e^ °l mdebted ness; war captives; ‘voluntary’ 
VK “ ° rder 10 * ,ed: *"» b y birth; slaves pj- 

belonged to taskmaster Accorr?’ 6 ’*?’ +v d ^ tb nt be P ossesse d or earned 
possible for a slave to armii g the Arthasastra of Kautilya it was 

prejudice to his master; he couldSaf ^ 0Wnlab0Ur P erfomied without 
his father, and could redeem v ^ “P* property by inheritance from 
slavery was only for the twire h ^ 7 d become f ree > hut this type of 
could never be enslaved. A feinalT’ , exCuding ’ of COurse > the brahmin, who 
her master was entitled to w j S ave on whom a child was begotten by 
benefit was EmafaLbut thS dubious 
her master. ce woman was entirely dependent on 

recently, aU the members of certain castes, like the paHchama Paraiyan 



were hereditary slaves. They were bom slaves, remained serfs from father to 
son, and were part of the land on which they were be m. The land-owner 
could sell them but only along with the land. Ever}-1? ded proprietor had 
a community of Paraiyan to cultivate his fields. 

The whole system of slavery was abolished by the British in the middle of 
the nineteenth century, but slavery continued to flourish for some decades 
after, and according to some, probably still exists clandestinely in certain 
parts of India. 
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SOCIOLOGY. The sociological framework of the Hindus represents a unique 
system of its own, the elements of which are not found in the same measure 
anywhere else in the world. These features are dealt with separately and 
little more need be done here than give a brief directory of the main headings 
under which they are considered. 

Fundamental to Hinduism is the system of castes, which forms the basis of 
law and the conventions regulating community life. It governs the institution 
of aSrama, education, the means of livelihood, and filters down to the smallest 
details of life such as the naming of children and modes of salutation. 

The laws governing Hindu social life are found reflected in many observ¬ 
ances relating to the joint family and marriage, and in such related matters 
as widowhood, polygamy, the matriarchy, and sonship. The conventions in 
regard to women* are manifold, and cover the subjects of childbirth, child- 
marriage, virginity, infanticide, incest, niyoga, stritantra, strirajya, the 
harem, adultery and divorce. Closely linked with this is the field of erotics, 
and its connected subjects such as promiscuity, prostitution, androgyny, 
perversion and scatology. 

Another area of Hindu mores and manners deals with music and the dance, 
games and gambling, diet and drinks, dress and travel, physical culture, 
evacuation, bathing, and personal cleanliness. , , 

Politics, kingship, slavery, warfare, the army and related topics cover the 
political arena. At the end of the scale are matters pertaining to religion, 
ritual, worship, the sacraments, sacrifices, ending with death, suicide, suttee, 
the obsequies and Srdddha rites, and eschatology. 
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gOLASKI (961-1297) an early offshoot of the Chalukya* tribe of Gurjara 
barbarian stock. The Solanki branch settled in Gujarat, Kathiawar and Cutch 
and rose to prominence after some centuries. They w also referred to as the 
Chaulukya of Gujarat and sometimes classed with the Rajputs. 

The dynasty was founded by Mularaja I (c. ad 961) descended from a 
Gujar chief who fixed his capital at Anhilvad (or Anahilavada), modem 
Patan, north-west of Ahmadabad, in the face of fierce opposition from the 
Chahamanas, Paramaras and other neighbouring kings. Although generally 
Saivite by religion the Solanki rulers were much under Jain influence. 

I (or Bhlmadeva I) (fi. 1030) is known to posterity chiefly on account 
of his minister and general Vimalct, who was sent by him to Chandravatl, 
capital of the rebellious Dhanduka, a feudatory of Bhlmadeva. Chandravatl, 
lying at the foot of Mount Abu, inspired the minister with its beauty and 
after he had completed his mission he devoted the remainder of his days to 
the construction there of the famous Jain temple named after him, theVimala 
Temple, dedicated to the first tlrthankara. It is one of the celebrated Dilwara 
(or Dilavara) group of temples. 

The most powerful ruler of the dynasty was Siddharaja (1094-1x43) who 
ranks among the popular heroes of Gujarat legend, at whose court the famous 
Jain scholar Hemachandra flourished. Siddharaja is also remembered for his 
capture of the fortress of Junagadh in Kathiawar in order to gain possession 
of the beautiful wife of the Junagadh prince. The fort was betrayed, but the 
wife burnt herself on a pyre rather than submit to the Solanki king. 

At this time Jainism became the state religion. Legend relates that the 
next ruler Kumarapala (1143-1172) who continued his predecessor’s patron¬ 
age of the great Jain scholar Hemachandra, inflicted heavy fines on the 
people even for killing fleas. 

The next prominent ruler was VIrdhavala (1210-1250) who did much to 
repel invaders, strengthen the state and embellish the capital. His ministers, 
the brothers Vastupala and Tejapala, built the second of the great Dilwara 
temples on Mount Abu, and also the magnificent Jain mountain* shrines 
at Sat run jay a and Gimar. The Solanki dynasty survived till 1297 when the 
generals of Ala-ud-dln annexed Gujarat. 

The rajas and merchant princes of Anhilvad were great patrons of the arts, 
and are frequently referred to as the Indian Medicis. They were also sound 
politicians and bankers. The rulers acquired much wealth from sea-borne 
trade with the Arabs and Persians, and a substantial part of the wealth went 
into the construction of highly ornate and florid temples, mainly Jain, 
which are numbered in their hundreds. The capital of Anhilvad alone con¬ 
tains over one hundred Jain temples. They crowned the tops of their hills 
with shrines, raising what are virtual temple cities on Mount Satrunjaya in 
athiawar which has 860 temples; Mount Gimar also in Kathiawar with 
un eds more; and Mount Abu in Rajputana which contains some of the 
finest examples of Jain architecture. 

Particularly noteworthy examples of their work are the following three 
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, The Sun Temple (1025) at Modera or Modhera, once the site of 
worship, stands on the edge of a large sacred pool, vhose banks rise in 
es crow ded with shrines large and small. It was dedic ited to the sun-god 
^though not a Jain edifice its construction was nonetneless permitted by 
^liberal-minded Solanki rulers. One wall of the temple has a representation 
f the sun-god with Central Asian boots and a belt. The Vimala Temple (1050) 
0t Mount Abu is dedicated to Adinatha the first tirthankara. It is built en- 
°. n lv of white marble and contains many elaborate sculptures, but its claim 
t nioueness lies in the decorative treatment of the vaulted ceilings, which 
°e* quite extraordinary in their beauty. The carvings are of a ‘lace-like 
delicacy’ and were achieved not by chipping but by a laborious process of 
raping, the craftsmen being rewarded according to the quantity of marble 
dust they could show. The Tejapala Temple (1232) dedicated to Neminatha, 
the second of the famous Dilwara temples, is also on Mount Abu. 


Books 

I Luard, C. E. Dilwara Temples, with Antiquities of Mount Abu, 1913* 
II. Majumdar, A. K. Chaulukyas of Gujerat, Bombay, 1956. 

(See also under History.) 


SOMA, god of the moon and guardian of sacrifice and penance, lord of healing 
and herbs. In Puranic mythology Soma (who is also called Chandra )I is sa.i 
to be variously the son of Varuna, or Dharma, or of the nshi Atn by his wife 
Anasuya, or of Prabhakara of the race of Atri. Othei ^counts say he was 

produced during the Churning of the Ocean. n 

Soma married twenty-seven of the daughters of the arch-mage Daksha 
but because he treated ROHINI, the fourth wife with partmlity Daksha 
cursed him with consumption, so that for fifteen days he grew^maller and 
smaller, until he repented and his strength was restored during the next 
fifteen days, a myth obviously referring to the waning and waungo 
moon. In one myth Soma abducted Tara wife of Bnhaspati* ]precept^ of fte 
gods, and only surrendered her after a long struggle m which the gods and 
asuras also became involved. Disinherited by is a ler arui.■. > wQre ^ 
refused entry to the abode of the gods and even ie forced to 

image on his forehead did not help his cause, oma w< - drawn 

remain in the sky. Soma is represented as copper-co ou > ^ ^ on 

' by an antelope, or a three-wheeled chariot drawn by ten white horses, 
the right side of the shaft and five on the left. 


latra-natha (‘constellation lord’), Nisakara l " 6 § iva . 

pati (‘herb-lord’), Sasin (‘hare’ of the sky); !Sitam u (**»»**.)• 
sekhara (‘Siva-crested’); Sveta-vaji (drawn y the nlanet Mercury, who 
The son of Soma and Tara (or Rohini) was 

married Ila (see Sudyumna), the Tiresias o ,. ... § vaI nanga ('black- 

also called Saumya (of Soma); Rauhineya ( rom g u( p 1 var (Wednesday) 
bodied’). He was the author of a hymn m the Rig-veda. Budhvar f w 

. is named after him. 
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SOUA, the name of a plant saii to have been first cultivated in Ind * 
heaven. Indra performed all his heroic deeds while under the influenc s* # 
the juice extracted from the leaves and stems of this divine herb. It 6 °* 
referred to as ‘the King of Plants’, and conferred vitality, immortality 
inspiration. Originally grown only in the celestial kingdom it was brought 
down to earth by an eagle ( syena) and thereafter grew on Mount Muiavt 
(Mujavant or Maujavanta). The plant was also known to the anciet 
Persians and is related to the haoma of the Avesta. 

Soma was raised to the position of a deity and sung of as ‘everlastin 
omnipotent, all-healing, the bestower of riches and giver of immortality’ in 
later mythology Soma became a deity of the moon. The whole of the Ninth 
Book of the Rig-veda is devoted to praise of Soma. ‘Where there is eternal 
radiance, where life is free, where there is desire and delight, where joy and 
pleasure abide, there 0 Soma, make me immortal.’ 


The Soma rite was the basis of the Rig-vedic sacrificial system, and was 
chiefly concerned with the extracting and preparation of the sacred soma 
juice, followed by libations to the gods and the ritual drinking of the juice 
by the priests. The juice was described as sweet, delicious, pure and purifying 
inspiring confidence, courage, faith and eloquence. Nothing shows more 
clearly how far the modem Hindus are removed from the ancient milieu than 
the fact that today the plant around which so much ritualism had grown up 
is unidentifiable. Authorities variously hold that it is the milky climbing 
plant, Asclepias acida, or the Ephedra, or a type of uncultivated vine The 
plant now used for soma rites is entirely different since its juice produces a 
nauseating effect quite unlike the exhiliration produced by the soma des¬ 
cribed in the Rig-veda. 

'Hie soma-samsthd, ‘soma-establishment’, takes the usual form of other 
* j Ut 'has a few special features of its own. It is generally 
than thr & year ’ and sacrificer is not to perform it more 

usiiallv ro= im ® s . in life. On account of its great cost the sacrifice was 

the general^pukce^^ WCaUhy PerS ° nS but WaS alwayS attended 

The r^T f ° r ^ S0I ? a d f es delude its ritual purchase from a merchant, 
grown on Mn *+ ?J?? 0Sed t° °fff r on ly that variety of soma herb that had 
price of a eow'c f u l avan t- Thrice he refuses to sell the plant, first for the 
then driven off !° r a quarter of a cow > and Anally for a goat. He is 

three strokes with hi V ^ u ^ um ^ ara r °d on the right shoulder, and 

ise is taken from him ^ °* busa ^ TaSS 0n * be ^ Moulder, and his merchand- 

on a cart to thesa^fi tbe Soma was to bave t> een purchased is borne 
Print oftte cow fT* ° r VedLAt the s P ot "here the seventh foot- 

the cart an oblation - Pmi f ^ ° n * be sod f rorn the point of its descent from 
gheeS waternoluJ . a - plate of g° ld * Placed on the footprint, and 

footprint is putLo a^ck^th* 114 magi ? al P rote ctive circle. The sand of the 

ket, thus removing the cow (the footprint being the 
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. {rom the earth. Later this sand is given to the sacrificer's chief wife who 
C ws it on her hearth. The sacrificer steps into the seven footprints and 
then he and his wives and the priests sit around the golden plate while 
mantras are recited. 

The ceremonial consecration of sacred utensils occupies an important part 
• the preparatory soma rites. Even if the sacrifice is of a single day’s dura- 
f many kinds of utensils are used and over one hundred utensils and 
•elements* ate named. They include pots and pitchers, ladles, tongs, 
Turning sticks, pestles and mortars, pounding stones, pressing stones, sieves 
and strainers, storing vessels and drinking vessels. 

The introductory ceremony, the pravargya, commences with the pouring of 
fresh milk into a large earthenware vessel known as the mahavlra pot, which 
is first made red-hot. This vessel receives worship and is regarded as the 
‘head of the sacrifice’. It is associated with the demon Makha the enemy of 
all sacrifice, who was beheaded by the deities. Originally an independent 
ceremony in honour of the sun, it was later incorporated in the soma ritual. 
At the close of the ceremony the sacrificial utensils are arranged to resemble 
a human figure, the mahavlra pot standing for the head, with sacred ku$a 

grass for the hair, and so on. . ... 

Also part of the ceremony is the erection of the sodas or shed in the 
sacrificial enclosure where the soma is taken (see altar). The usual procedure 
is followed of addressing the spade used in digging, and of chanting mantras 
while pouring the water, while dislodging and shovelling out the earth. 
Draughts of sour milk or milk and water into which some blades of kusa grass 

have been dipped are ladled out as oblations. . s , 

The soma herbs are rinsed and purified in a bath of water, and laid out on 
ox-hides preparatory to pressing. After further chants the prasava or pressing 
begins. The stalks of the plant are crushed between two stones, or so ^™^ 
pounded in a mortar. The pressing boards, the upper 
and lower pressing stone fraoan), or the mortar andJKStle I* 
musala) are duly addressed in suitable verses during 

The noise of topounding stones is described as the roanng.ofa but tins 

may only suggest the accompaniment of a bull-roarer, a ritual device 

AU Thfjukfthus pounded or squeezed out 

strainer or sheep's wool into large wooden va s drawn off, mixed 

into earthen jars where it is stored. Cups o s ° m ^ , t j en drunk by the 

with milk, curds, ghee or honey, offered to the gods the 

participants. The number of rounds or p • t j ie drinking of 

various soma sacrifices. In expiation for °^ er ' 1 " f oree tfulness of the ritual, 
soma, leading to intoxication, misbehaviou,^ ^ caUe d surd was 

the rite of sautrdmanl is performed. In 1 ^th a bull, sheep 

offered to Indra and other deities, instead of soma, along witn 

or g° at - , • • n i ace three times a day. 

The savana or extraction of soma j . a ^ en d these occasions, 

morning, noon and evening, and ddferen ce (panegyric) or slotra 

At the (a) trm**™*, hymns'), is 

(eulogium) of great praise, called the P ^ 


sung outside the courtyard or beyond the altar area. The early morning 
extraction includes a serpentining procession or prasarpana where th 
officiants proceed outside the vedi, bent forward in single file, each holding 
the shoulders of the man in front; they drag their feet and lick their li P! f 
chanting the while. At the midday soma pressing they walk upright but with 
heads bowed; in the evening their heads are raised. At the (b) mddhyam-dina 
or ‘mid-day’ pressing, the gravastut or hierophant addresses invocations to 
the pressing stones. The midday savana is dedicated exclusively to Indra, who 
also has a share in the morning and evening pressings. Accompanying the 
noonday ceremony is the vdma-devya, a chant or sdman mentioned in the 
Chhdndogya Upanishad. In later times the ceremony became transformed 
like the vajapeya*, into a rite involving sexual union. The stages of the act 
were entered upon in conjunction with the chanting of the saman, so that the 
successive stages of coition coincided with the different verses of the Vedic 
text. 


‘He summons; he makes a request; together with the woman he lies down- 
he lies upon the woman; he comes to completion; he thus knows the vdma- 
devya as woven upon the act of copulation, and procreates himself from 
every copulation. One should never abstain from any woman: that is the rule.’ 


In the (c) tritiya, ‘third’ or evening pressing, the agnishtoma saman is sung. 
Such is the glow produced by this chant that the yajamdna (sacrificer) and 
the priest cover their heads and faces while chanting, while at the same time 
water is poured over the thighs of the yajamana’s wife. Other prayers are 
offered and chants sung. Finally the soma cups are cleaned and a purifying 
bath takes place. 

, Hundreds of variations of the soma ritual have been classified: some accord¬ 
ing to the deities invoked, or the number of officiating priests, the number of 
chants and invocations, the number of animals sacrificed, the type of praise 
( shloma , shlut, stoma, stolra), the ‘rounds' of soma drawn, offered to the deities, 
and drunk by the officiants. In the shodaMn (sixteen-fold) for example, there 
are sixteen officiating priests, sixteen chants and invocations, one to three 
animal victims. The scheme of classification given below covers the more 
important categories of the soma sacrifice. 

The ekaha, one’, are sacrifices completed within a single day, not counting 
t e three or four preparatory days required for every soma sacrifice. The 
n !r est ofthese is the sddyaska, ‘immediate’, in which the soma is bought, 
an e libations prepared and offered immediately. Others include the 
vra ya-stoma (see Sodhana), the vajapeya*, the agnishtoma, and the jyotih- 
•c a & nK ht°ma (or angishtut) ‘fire-praising’, is the basic model of all 
ma sacn ces and is performed by those desirous of going to heaven. There 
snm!!™ 1 var iations of this prototype. Because it is devoted to Agni it is 
tnma as hateful to Indra’ (see Bhangasvana). In the agnish- 

frnm °®ciate (hence one of its variants is called the shoda&n, 

invoratirmo -fj teen )* one to three animals are slain, twelve chants and 
fukthal cnn reC f fu ' a , n ^ tw elve ‘rounds’ of soma drunk. The hymns of praise 
■ known no 3 r,iL e ^ a rites give the name to another type of agnishtoma 
6 11 y a> 'rith fifteen chants. The jyotih-shtoma, ‘light-praising’ 
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has sixteen priests but thirty-three invocations, and is sometimes per- 
Tfflied for warding off or causing bewitchment. In all of these sacrifices the 
10 three pressings take place, in the morning, noon and evening. 
uS jhe ahina class of soma sacrifices last from two to twelve days, such as the 
r pa a three-day soma rite; or the paficha-Saradiya. offered to the Maruts, 
fasting five days; the dvadaiaha, a twelve-day rite. The aii-ratra or 'over- 
. ht* sacrifice consists of twenty-nine chants and twenty-nine rounds of 
drinks, requires eighteen priests, calls’ for the sacrifice of four animals and 
takes three nightly recitations to complete. The varutia-praghasa, so called 
because the participants eat barley in honour of Varuita, is performed at the 
full-moon of Ashatjlha (June-July), and its object is to obtain freedom from 
the snares of Varuna. In the course of the rite the wife of the sacrificer is 
questioned about any adulterous relations she may have had. 
y sattra, 'session', class of soma rites, consisted of the greater ceremonies 
of more than twelve days duration, requiring the services of many officiants. 
Some sattras lasted thirty-three days, some for three months, others for six 
months, and a few for a year. The rarer sattras were supposed to last even 
longer but were too complicated and expensive to be carried out in practice, 
and according to one authority were 'intended rather as intellectual exercises'. 
The sattras include the rdjasUya (royal consecration*), abamedha (horse 
sacrifice), gavamayana *, and the agni-chayana (see altar). 


Boohs 

See under Sacrifice. 


SOMADEVA (c. 1070), Kashmiri priest, author of a voluminous eye 
Sanskrit stories in verse, known as the or The 

Rivers of Stories, one of the most notable of the Sanskrit katha^se . 

According to tradition the work was written by command and for the enter 

from Gwidhya. It contains several passages descnbinj the blood Bursty 

orgies performed in honour of the goddess ~y^ ga ‘ . , known as Vetdla- 
Book XII of the Kathd-sarit-sagara is often sepanrtdy^ own 

pancha-vimiati, or Twenty-five Tales o a ^ jambhala-dath. It relates 
author of unknown date, but attnbu e 0 anascetic to remove a corpse 
how king Vikramasena of Ujjain is direc e y distance away without 

hanging on a tree in-a graveyard d to yjsit a burial ground 

uttering a word To touch a cm osTdfic d^ger. but the king 

where magical Sakta rites take plac PJ - s canning the corpse on 

is obliged to carry out the ascetic s est &tt&ches itself to dead 

his shoulder, a vetala, a special kind of tedium of the long 

bodies, begins to tell the ^ andLthinkingly repfies to a 

journey. The king is soon absorbed *7 burden disappears and 

question put to him by the va ^Pf e V^Sm the riee and tSe it away 
he has to return to the graveyard to detach it from me rr ^ 


once more, amid the ghoulish laughter of the other demons. This Drop 
repeated till the vetSla has told the king twenty-five tales, which com? K 
the book. pnse 

Books 

I. Penzer, N, M. (Ed.) The Ocean of Story, London, 1924-7. 

SOHNATH, or more accurately Soma-natha, ‘Moon Lord’, a title of S’ 
was the name of one of the most celebrated lingas' 5 ', around which w &< 
built a sea-washed'Siva temple famous in history. Situated near the present 
day town of Pfitan at the southern tip of the Kathiawar peninsula, SomnSth 
was a hallowed place of pilgrimage, closely associated with Krishna. It was 
to this linga that Krishna paid homage when the civil strife among the 
Yadava people warned him of his approaching end, and it was here too that he 
accidentally received his mortal wound from the hunter Jaras. 

Although this would date the lihga from the mythological age, there is 
another tradition to the effect that it was actually one of the monolithic idols 
of Mecca which was brought to India before Muhammad the Prophet began 
his campaign of destroying the idols of that city (V, p. 140). 

The linga of Somnath was of polished stone, and the visible portion of it 
over seven feet in height, was adorned with a heavy jewel-encrusted chain of 
solid gold. Every day it was washed with holy water specially brought from 
the Ganges, and garlanded with flowers from Kashmir. The inner shrine was 
built of wood and its fifty-six wooden pillars were covered with wonderfully- 
wrought silver inlaid with precious stones. Golden chandeliers were kept 
burning night and day. 

The temple was endowed with the revenue of ten thousand villages for its 
support, and a troupe of five hundred dancing girls and two hundred music- 
' W 5 e ? ^service. A thousand br§hmins performed the daily ritual, and 
three hundred barbers were employed for shaving the heads and beards of 
the pilgrims. The temple’s pyramidal roof rose in thirteen tiers and was 

SS i0 ^ n g0lde ? d ? mes - The whole shrine area with the sub- 
Dilprims fnrm ° r + ltS “inistrants and devotees and rest-houses for 

fEST °' «" - •—«* ^ a series of 

wealth'of'snemrfi^ 01 ° 2 ij^ lni j d Ghazni, having heard of the fabulous 

lh ' dKert “4 appeased before its vails. The 
battlements Mahmiid vL P? wer of Siva jeered at the invaders from the 
themselves as best thev^M hls ^ ssault the next day. The Hindus defended 
short work of sw£ J? uld ' caJLn & u P° n Siva to help them. Mahmud made 

into the temple scLTjfrt^hTT f*® 6 ?* 8 ° f the dtadel and broke 

Over fifty thousand - * temble dest ™*on typical of his barbarity. 

*“ 

who subrtttSrffcS’S sS™ 04 ’ ex P ectatio ” s ' and the priests 

lihga. But the if he would spare the 

Vendor of Idols’ took ud a tbat he Y 93 4116 <Scour g e and not the 

first shattering blow Hk —i mace ^th his own hand delivered the 
nng blow. His soldiers completed the work of destruction, sparing 
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nlv a part of the linga on Mahmud’s orders. This part the conqueror carried 
t bis capital of Ghazni where it was embedded in the threshold of a mosque 
so that the symbol, so detestable to Muslims, would forever be trodden 
underfoot by true believers. 
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gONSHIP. The Sanskrit word for son, putra, is of Dravidian origin. In times 
past Hindus desired male progeny to carry on the family name, to defend the 
tribe against its enemies, to serve the clan in communal activities. And only 
sons could perform the all important funeral rites. The possession of a son was 
held to be absolutely essential to a man’s salvation, and according to tradi¬ 
tional derivation a put-ra is a 'hell-deliverer', since a man without a putra or 
son is consigned to the hell* called Put. This belief is still widely prevalent. 
When a young couple marry everyone awaits with great anxiety the birth of 
a son. And not only the living members of the family, for in the unseen world 
the ancestors also wait. More than one sacrifice was devised, and dozens of 
rites prescribed (e.g. pumsavana), and hundreds of mantras and prayers com¬ 
posed, for the specific purpose of obtaining male progeny {see Jaratkaru). 

Many kinds of sons (some texts list fourteen) were once recognized by 
Hindu law. The aurasa or son issuing from one’s own body (lit., was, chest) 
is the legitimate son, begotten by the father on his lawfully 
equal caste; the sahodha is the son who was conceived (but not bom) before 
the marriage of his parents; the paunarbhava, the son of a twice-mamed 
woman, i.e. of a remarried woman by her sec. ond husband; 1 the baraSar ( 
paraiava) the son by a concubine; the kantna, bastard the: so 
married girl (e.g. Vyasa and Karna); the kunda. the bastar ° w jj 0 jg 

wife; the gUdhaja is the son whose father is not named or 

bom in secret {gU4ha). . _ r.ormittpd to 

If a man was unable to have a son for any reason, P ^ 0 f 

adopt one legally. Sons so adopted could be taken iiwitimatelv so 

male children. One could adopt one’s own child ego penmate heir, 
that by adoption he would be entitledtoall^J bvniyoga*. Such sons were 
Sons could also be chosen from among those born y y 5 rtv (wife) 

called kshetraja, ‘field-bom’ i.e. bom on the ft*** “oS m4 Sve 
of the real husband, and hence the husband s ^o^ y, 'daughter’s 

supplied the ‘seed’. Sons were also picked from the put -p u ^^ ^ ( jj n g 

so?’, that is, the son of a daughter who wasmamedon 
that she would live in her father’s house an a sons but did have 

as her father’s son. This was done where thefa ou tside Such is the 

one or more daughters. Sons could also be;****"““^related 
krltaka or son ‘bought’ from his real parents, who may or may 
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to the adopting parents. As a rule only parents could give a child in adont' 
and therefore an orphan or a foundling could not be adopted. Exceptions w" 
allowed in certain cases; thus the apabiddha (or apaviddha) was the child 
cast off by his parents and taken as a son by a stranger. ® 

Adoption is called poshpaka, 'nourishing', and is the legal recognition of 
child as one’s son and heir; it is preceded by special procedures of affiliatio 4 
of the adopted boy into the family, giving him the legal and spiritual status 
of a son. 

Generally speaking, a man who has no male issue can adopt; so can a 
widower and even a bachelor. A woman as a rule cannot adopt for herself 
the adoption can only be made for her husband and for his benefit. But the 
adoptive capacity of a woman (whether wife or widow) varied greatly in 
different localities. Daughters were sometimes adopted in Hindu society 
but this is now very rare, and prevails chiefly among certain classes of 
prostitutes and temple dancing-girls. 

The forms and terms of adoption also vary from place to place. As a rule 
the boy should be below five years of age, and the thread rite should not have 
been performed on him. If he already wears the thread this will have to be 
ceremonially broken and a new one substituted at the adoption ceremony. 
The rite of adoption includes the actual and formal giving up of the child by 
his real parents and the taking over of the child by his new parents. It has 
been described as a form of new birth. There is thus a complete severance of 
the child from his natural family; he stands in the same position as a natural- 
bom son in the new family and has the right to perform the duties of a real 
son at his adoptive father’s obsequies. He cannot inherit from his natural 
family except where by local custom he does not lose his rights in his natural 


The chief forms of adoption are: (i) Dattaka, 'donated’, the most common 
form, where the exchange is carried out between the two families with the 
appropriate ceremonies. Here the adopted boy must ‘bear the reflection of a 

w SS? 18 mt f? re l ed t0 mean to** “s mother, when a maiden, might 
^ve been marned by the adoptive father. A man therefore cannot adopt his 
brother, rnide, daughter s son, sister’s son and so on. (2) Kxitrima, ‘adopted’, 

h Mlth ^-. Here the consent of the boy is necessary, aSd he 
mustftCTefore have attained majority. No ceremonies are required. A 

rfrq a can 9 s ® bls "^ht to property in his natural family and the 

obsolete excent in ^ ^ t0 the ado P ter - ( 3 ) Dvantushya, ‘twice-taken’, 
to another nnrW ^ °* ® omba y and Malabar. Here a person gives his son 

both of them Th^ *^ a * be should be considered as the son of 

(4) IUaiutn nrevaik ^ ^ natural and adoptive families, 

in Bellary and Knm i° n f ^ ^ other castes in Madras, especially 

flE”*? T "° “ but d ‘"* hteS 

with regard to snrrocc; son-in-law stands on the footing of a son 

an equal share in the property ^ CaSC ° f a later ' bom natura l son takes 


Books 

See under Law. 
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SOUIi or Sp^t' is termed dtman m Sanskrit, a word of uncertain origin, 
anciently used in the sense of wind or breath, as in prana, and related to the 
Greek altnos and the German Atem, breath. It was later applied to mind, 
onsciousness, ego and finally soul. The existence of the atman in this last 
C ense is not accepted by the lokayatas (materialists) and by some Buddhist 
schools, but is held by most Hindu philosophical systems. 

The atman is often confused and identified with jlva, ‘life’, the principle of 
life, which is regarded as the vitalizing element in living things, affected by 
phenomena and subject to the experience of feeling and suffering. In a sense 
everything is said to have jiva, including gods, demons, plants and even 
so-called inanimate objects. In man the jiva is made up of the thinking 
apparatus, the indriyas or sense organs, and the vital winds*. 

Sometimes the term jiva is used in place of atman to mean the pheno¬ 
menal self, also called jivatman, the soul of an individual living being, as 
distinguished from the Paramdtman, Supreme Soul, or Brahma (see God). 
The atman is thus regarded as an amia or fragment of the Supreme. ‘Just as 
the space within a jar does not differ from the space without, so the individual 
soul is identical with the Universal.’ Being an amSa or fragment it yearns to 
be united with the Whole (arhSin). The identity of the individual soul and 
the Supreme Soul is the central teaching of the Upanishads and of Vedanta, 
,„w» ;+ ic rsneatedlv stressed and explained by numerous examples and 



affirmed m counuess uuuuuo. «■ .— —- j-, . . . * 

one with the Paramatman constitutes true knowledge* and is a prerequisite 



or the left testicle; or to be 




like a halo. Sometimes it is regarded as being as small as the thumb station * 

near the navel, and occasionaUy moving slowly aU over the body. It i s f Urt h 
bound by mdya (illusion), subject to pleasure-pain (. sukha-duhkha ); acquire 
merit {punya) and demerit {papa), is guided by mind ( see psychology) and 
acquires karma* and is thus enmeshed in the whirl of birth-death-rebirth 
(j samara ). The various ways (marga) of getting out of this recurrent cycle 
and attaining salvation is the chief preoccupation of Hindu and Buddhist 
philosophy. 

Books 

I. Narahari, H. G. Atman in Pre-Upanishadic and Vedic Literature, 1944. 

II. Pillai, N. Soul and Substance in Hinduism, 1919. 

See also under Philosophy. 


, SOUND in Sanskrit is called iabda a word of wide application and many 
' meanings. In one sense it signifies verbal testimony or Vedic authority as a 
means to right knowledge*, and is so used in Nyaya philosophy. In Samkhya 
philosophy it stands for the tanmatra or subtle element of sound. In the 
Mimamsa* system it means, among other things, the Word, almost in the 
Gnostic sense of Logos. Here Sabda is regarded as eternal, absolute, self- 
sufficient and authoritative. 

Sabda is not mere verbal utterance, but is self-subsisting and potential, 
having existed before utterance otherwise it could not have been pronounced. 
The sound made in uttering a word is dissipated but the Word remains. The 
word or name precedes the object, and the proper intonation of the name can 
create the object it represents. Things are called or named before they can 
come into existence. 

Sanskrit sounds in particular are considered to be real approximations to 
the eternal elements of ethereal sound, for Sanskrit is not regarded as a 
historical language based on rules of conventional speech but a manifestation 
of Being; and there is believed to be a vital connection between the sound of 
the Sanskrit word and the meaning it conveys. 

The practical application of this theory is found in the belief in the magical 
power of the mantra* or spell. Often very cryptic and meaningless it can, if 
repeated often enough, penetrate the dense shell of the material world and 
enve potency from the occult spheres. Fine distinctions are made between 
e varieties of Sabda, which are generally classed under four heads in de¬ 
creasing order of subtlety: 


ete J mal e ^ emen t of sound, is beyond perception. It is pure 
of Pure Being S0Un< * crea ^ ve principle of the universe. It is the world 

rmsW^Wp «f e ^ meS with sphota, is defined as an unstruck and 

not see the mi Un ’ °t ^ a S * a * e °* con tinuous ‘sounding’. Just as a man can¬ 
not see the colour of a flower on a Hart „i«,_ u u t ^ c«>n 
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(3) Anahala, ‘unstruck’, refers to sound potentially existing but not ex¬ 
pressed, such as the ajapa mantra; it is the sound of thought on the verge of 
manifestation. It is not to be confused with pure unmanifested sound. 

(4) Ahata, ‘struck’, i.e. sound produced by the physical action of one thing 
upon another. It includes the whole range of physical sound, whether audible 
to human ears or not. 

The chief kinds of Shata or struck sounds are: (1) svana, the inanimate 
sounds of nature, like the crash of thunder, the roar of waterfalls, the rumble 
of earthquakes, the roll of chariots; (2) dhvani, the sounds of animate nature, 
such as the call of animals, the song of birds; it excludes the voiced sounds of 
men, but includes clapping, breaking wind and snoring; (3) hrada, sounds 
produced by the action of animate things on inanimate, such as the noises 
made by the carpenter at work, the spinner, the blacksmith, the musician 
playing on his instrument, the sound of the galloping horse, the woodpecker, 
the bee in flight; (4) anaka, ‘breath’, the voiced sounds of the human being 
e.g. the murmur of crowds, the song of the vocalist. To this category belongs 
the most powerful of all ahata sounds, namely, vach, the sound of the human 
voice; (5) a&ravya, sounds ‘inaudible’ to human ears, like the 'speech' of tiny 
creatures such as ants. 

All ahata sounds are produced by physical action, and are transmitted by 
reverberation. There are four stages in all struck sounds: (a) spanda, the 
pulsing or quivering that just precedes manifestation; (b) paryanti, the point 
from which the movement of sound commences; (c) pashyanii, the reverbera¬ 
tion before impact is made; (d) vaikhari, the impact of the sound; the sound 
as actually heard. 


Books 

See under Philosophy and Yoga. 


SrADDHA, a term covering a number of ceremonies performed at various 
times by all adult Hindus, except sannyasins and women. Sraddha ntesare 
celebrated on many occasions such as pilgrimages, echpses births or 
riages, and investiture with the sacred thread. Some lawgivers brtmmety-six 
occasions in the year when graddha ceremonies are o P® ° ’ , 

More particularly, Sraddha rites are associated with funeral “£ 
mortem observances. Unlike the obsequies proper, e rec i thread is 
mangala, ‘auspicious’, although during their performance the 
shifted from its normal position over the left shoulder and under the ngnt 

arm, to the right shoulder. j or ,ai4«1 ancestors. 

Fundamentally, Sraddhas are a form o ;. hom .^ e ^f e Prw“rpS- 
Special texts elaborated from the domestic gft ’ decreed 

mortem rites, form the body of irdddha-kalpa or one ‘ important 

that rites in honour of the pit* or deceased ancestors were more importan 

than rites in honour of the gods. _. ,bndishta which 

The tot Sraddha service for a dead f ^Tratons, 

generally takes place on the eleventh jj*yf or vaiSyas and the 
on the sixteenth day for kshattnyas, the twen y y 
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thirty-first day for Sudras. Thereafter, during the first year similar servi ces 
are held after a fortnight, a month, two months, and three months, and are 
subsequently repeated on the anniversaries of the first Sraddha. Rites to the 
manes performed on the eighth day after the full moon, and hence called 
ashfaka, ‘eighth’, are especially meritorious; in ancient times a cow used to be 
sacrificed at the ashtaka ceremony. Special merit is likewise attached to such 
ceremonies if performed at holy places such as Gaya, Allahabad, Kuru- 
kshetra, and Siddhapur on the Bindu Lake in Gujarat, where they frequently 
take place in public sacred grounds and are believed to bring final emancipa¬ 
tion to the ancestors. 

For the Sraddha ceremonies invitations are sent to at least as many 
br ahmins as the number of the dead it is desired to commemorate, but more 
are often invited and are all regally fed and handsomely paid, since they 
represent the pitris, and whatever is given to them is magically translated 
to the departed ancestors. All near relatives, who are traditionally entitled 
to a share in the offerings made, are also invited. First the gods and then the 
hierarchy of pitpis are invoked, the latter with the formula, 'May they ascend 
the lowest, the highest, the midmost, the fathers’. This is followed by offer¬ 
ings of tila (sesamum), udaka (water) and finally the pinda (rice-balls, see 
obsequies). As each offering is held up a pitri is named. The pinda and udaka 
are then served to the guests [see community): a whole pinda to very close 
relatives; a portion of the pinda to near relatives; and the udaka to remoter 
relatives, who eat and drink in silence. What remains is thrown into the fire 
or given to a cow. The spirits and gods are then dismissed. The pitris or fully 
emancipated ancestors are sent away with the words, ‘Depart ye fathers, on 
your deep ancient paths’, while the preta, the spirit of the deceased, is told 
to ‘abide in repose'. 

It is to be noted that although the pinda is the main item offered at Sraddha 
ntes, other food is also served according to local custom, at times including 
meat such as pork, and fish, and also wine and arrack (country liquor). The 
? m0Cer0S ’ if available. was especially recommended for the 


w ho gather for such ceremonies are known as sapinda (co- 
, 0 a P *$&),samanodaka (sharers of the udaka) and so on, and their 

25“? ! hese fractions is a matter of great importance in the Hindu 
in the law/nf- S i? Ce -+ a * M91constitu tes the principal evidence of kinship 
together bv «,• m , ai i ce ‘ 8°* ra or ci 311 is in fact a corporate body bound 
22ES ?£%*££** the p ^ a and udaka < b y mea ns of which a 
These memherc v ied ^ )e ] ; . ween the dead and living members of a family. 
main (a™} sometime* acco J’ < ^ n S to custom but generally include a man’s 
for three generations emale ) ^tives; paternal (sometimes maternal) kin, 

thus the rda “ o " sh!p ° f 

worshippl^rites’^not vie " that if the Sraddha and other ancestor- 

held to be the embodiment ofth^ *1 mfluenceSl 1116 officiating priest is 
appeasing the j the , manes * and to satisfy him is equivalent to 

ppeasmg the manes, m some places the priest is actually believed to be 
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ssessed by the spirit of the dead, and the things he says are supposed to be 
coming straight from the mouth of the deceased. 

Boohs 

See under Obsequies. 


gjgmUTY. It has been said by the lawgivers that woman* is only fit for 
procreation. It is enough if she knows how to pound rice, cook, and produce 
children, but especially the last. To be the mother of one or more sons is 
indeed to be envied. On the other hand a barren wife is regarded as a blot on 
the family and the baJie of the society in which she dwells. The gods are deaf 
to her prayers and what she offers them is rejected. Few things are more 
humiliating to a man than being the husband of an unfruitful woman, for 
she cuts off the vital line connecting him with the immemorial and unbroken 
past, and deprives him of continuity with the future. After his death there is 
no one to deliver him from the tortures of hell (see sonship). 

In the past wives were sometimes stoned by the people of the community 
because of their inability to bear children, but more frequently they were 
returned to their parents. If. as often happened, they were rejected by then- 
parents as well, they could only turn to prostitution to earn then livelihood. 
The ranks of public women were as frequently filled by childless women 

whose husbands were living, as by widows. , 

Curses and spells are frequently used for bringing about barrenness in 
rivals. The Atharva-veda records several such curses, which have come down 
from prehistoric times. Similarly cures for sterility are numerous, and at tunes 
drastic, including not only vows, prilgrimages gifts to 
prayers to the gods, but the whole range of witchcraft and biack rn^c as 
well. Cited below are a few of the more unusual remedies for sterility, 

needless to say, most of these are now obsolete. famatic 

Divide impregnation. The Vaishuavite temple at Tnupah»^eto.bc 
had the reputation of making barren women fecund J* J P 
within its walls. It was said that Vishuuwoud vrsitthe temple mpersonimo 
have congress with the supplicant. This belmf prawded op^rtmm.es fotjhe 
resident priests which they were not^slow to " e “ > ^ e ”S 

the women would have to describe the visita ion , <,.11 Q t hope 

and having paid them the customary fee depart for h °™ <““ “ Sorted to 
Priestly impregnation. Women desirous of "^^“^Sntas 

priests who were paid to perform th ' i . „hich permitted mutual 
a natural development from the aatonj y 8 brothers E aj ld cousins, and 
intercourse between a man and the wives .. 

later admitted brahmins and outsiders to the pnviieg ^ romise d a 

Promiscuity. There were temples in special 

child if she granted her favours to a ce am offered themselves 

midnight ceremony. Others. like the'®^ to view. 


desirous of having children often go to such men and kiss the member to rend 
themselves magically receptive to their husband’s seed (II, p. 88). ^ 

Solar impregnation. It was believed that strong sunlight could impregnate 
menstruating women; hence girls in their periods were kept in darkness but 
sterile wives were exposed naked to the sun during menses (IV, p . 6 54 ).' 

Stone magic. At certain temples in South India barren women would sit 
astride stone slabs with stone projections conveniently placed in order to 
beget offspring, ‘success depending upon the experience of an orgasm while 
in this position’ (VI, p. 246). 

Scatological rites. Many nauseous rites performed with bodily substances 
such as semen, menstrual fluid and human and animal ordure are recorded 
A single instance will suffice. Till the end of the last century childless couples 
would frequent a famous temple near Seringapatam, whose deity was 
invoked for the blessed tokens of parenthood. After offering puja at the 
temple, the couple would repair to a public latrine and together collect a 
certain quantity of human faeces with their hands, carry it some distance off 
shape it into a pyramid and mark it with a sign. They would then go to a 
neighbouring tank and mix some water with the filth adhering to their fingers 
and sip it, and follow this with sexual intercourse. After some days they would 
visit their pyramid and carefully examine it for maggots. If any were found 
it was a good omen because it signified that the woman would conceive. If 
none were found the experiment was repeated. 

If every recourse failed it became necessary to adopt into the family a boy 
who would be formally accepted as a son of the childless man and who would 
perform the necessary sacrifices to the ancestors on the adoptive father’s 
death. 
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h«»r m *1, 1 to f- very ancient belief the great ones of the world 

scen<W k° dies certain stigmata or marks which indicate their tran- 
of the H,X f «? them a P art fr° m lesser mortals. It used to be one 

child to cop ifi, 6 nu< ^ wi4e or astrologer to scrutinize the body of a new bom 
cn ^? t0 see lf he Possessed such marks. 

human^hoH v *2, f?® lakshana or auspicious outward marks on the 

vyanjana or’ v ^ an l ana < ‘ornaments’ or badges. Of these 76 are anu- 
which are or greater ornaments 

SRS 4 5 significant. It is believed that any person 

Buddha was bom ^ • 6 61634 ?*^n s achieve world-wide fame. When 

wise men examined him and discovered that he possessed 
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all 32 auspicious signs, betokening universal renown. The Buddhist, Hindu 
and Jain sects do not give the same particulars of these marks, but generally 
they include those mentioned below. 

‘Twelve are the permanent signs of the great ones’: (1) curling hair, (2) long 
ears and long pendant earlobes, (3) long arms, (4) webbed hands (often shown 
in sculptures of the Buddha); (5) the ushnisha, 'heat’, a slight protuberance 
on the top of the head, extremely hot to the touch; (6) the Urnd, 'wool', a 
twist of hair between the eyebrows, or a small curl on the forehead; (7) the 
Srivatsa, a special mark, either circular, swastika-shaped, floral, or polygonal, 
formed by a curl of hair, or a mole, generally on the right side of the breast. 
It is often shown on statues of Buddha, Kjishna and Vishiiu, and the Jain 
tirthankaras) (8) the sign of the wheel, lotus or swastika on the right breast; 
(9) the sign of the wheel and lotus on the palms and soles of the feet (for great 
saints); (10) the sign of the discus on the palms and soles of the feet (for great 
rulers); (11) the sign of a flag, iron goad, barley seed or swastika on the right 
side of the body; (12) the signs of the rainbow, triangle, water-pot, crescent, 
fish, cows’s foot-print, on the left side of the body. 


Books 

See under Occultism and Sculpture. 


STBXPtfrA ( stri-puja , 'woman-worship’) one of the major rites in Sakta and 
Tantrik cults in which the nude female and the yoni* are objects of worship 
and meditation. By concentration on matters pertaining to the sexual prin¬ 
ciple the psychic centres of man are believed to be activated and stimulated 
till a high degree of enlightenment is attained. In Sanskrit literature woman 
is dften referred to as a laid, ‘creeper’, because she is dependent on and clings 
to man, and the stripuja. is therefore also called lata-sadhana, woman-magic, 
denoting the magical powers obtained by practising these rites. In variations 
of the rite, as in chakrapuja*. several men and women are simultaneously 


engaged in its performance. . . .. - _ 

The woman concerned is specially selected, and receives instruction from 
the guru. By means of nydsa {see worship) and other ntuals she ^consecrate 
for her role and transfigured into the incarnation of Sakti, e go es * 

If there are several female participants, each oneis regar e 33 , 

ted place where the sacrifice is to be performed. The men prepare themse 
for this puja by partaking of highly seasoned foods and meats as wdl^ 
intoxicants, aphrodisiacs and erethitic drugs for ve a y ’ 

refraining from sexual intercourse. Then they all mee oge 

“ Th^ 1 chosen woman is offered meat and wne; she is sp^edwi&wme, 
and rendered sacred by various means, and then wors PP Y woman ^ 
in diverse ways. Describing one of these rites W ys, svmbol, 

seated on an altar with legs spread wide apart to sp a Y libations in 

the yoni, which the priest kisses and to which he offers todagl hbarions m 

sacred vessels called argha, which are shaped li e ey • . 

ings have been consecrated by touching tiiem to the hvmg yoni, they are 

distributed among the worshippers and eaten l > P- 4 /■ 
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Although the woman selected for this honour is sometimes chosen for her 
youth, beauty and virtue, she is frequently picked for her ugliness and evil 
repute. In fact a significant role is played in certain Tantrik rites by girls qj 
depraved and debauched character, frequently prostitutes. The dombi, a 
washerwoman belonging to a caste once ranked amonst the lowest, was a 
favourite choice, being regarded as the living embodiment of the vulva in its 
absolute sense, free from all considerations of beauty, birth, social position 
or pleasure. 

After all have participated, a sybaritic feast commences, the men being 
served by women wearing bells around their hips and ankles and nothing 
else. The metallic tintinnabulation serves to augment both the divine and 
erotic passions. The ritual feasting lasts for hours until the tantrik is in a 
state of great sexual tension which however he keeps perfectly controlled, 
diverting the bliss of the unexpended bindu* from the physical to the psychic 
plane and by this means reaches a state of spiritual exaltation. 

Great psychic potencies are believed to be released if this piijd is per¬ 
formed with a nude virgin. The rite is then known as kumarl-puja, ‘virgin- 
worship’, or kiSori-bhaja, ‘girl-enjoying’, the virgin selected being a girl just 
growing into womanhood. In some private forms of this rite, which may last 
for a week or more, the man waits upon the girl like a servant, bathes and 
dresses her, sleeps in the same room with her, later lies at her feet, then 
beside her, then embraces her, but at no time does he have intercourse with 
her. 

Besides ‘closed’ stri-puja, i.e. without copulation, there are many rites 
jnvolvine the act of union, during which the ‘interior’ rites of esoteric 
maithuna are performed. The defloration of virgins in such cases falls into a 
special category, since the tremendous power believed to be released by the 
act is absorbed by the adept and used for magical purposes ( see Virginity). 

Books 
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STRIrAJYA (stri-rajya, ‘female-realm’) a semi-legendary state ruled entirely 
by women. Several such realms are mentioned in Sanskrit literature, vari¬ 
ously said to be situated in Afghanistan, Orissa, Assam, Nepal, Tibet, or on a 
tant island in the middle of the sea. One of these kingdoms was ruled 
ya< * ueen n ^ ne d Pramila who fought against the epic hero Arjuna. 

e seventh century Chinese pilgrim Hiuert-Tsang wrote of a kingdom of 
mazons in the present Kumaon-Garhwal region of the Himalayas. Only 
6 ^ lere * husband of the queen having no part in the govero- 
fS §»J . en 0 y suppressed revolts and tended the fields. The same Chinese 
An re a secon d female realm in the present Baluchistan area, 
thp Tn,rcf r * nra ya ^ cnown us Kadali was located in Assam, and yet another, 
Matsvpnrfra°-+K* at f °* was associated with the siddha adept 

enchanfrpcsptf t rrffr l° St hi the toils of sensual pleasure with the 

into bats ° un ® his pupil Gorakhnath turned 1600 of them 
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According to Indian legends the women of these places were possessed of 
■ ordinary beauty and seductiveness. They were proficient in magic, were 
e *. to lure men, extract their seed with or without intercourse, and use it to 
• oregnate themselves. They were credited with the ability to give birth to 
rirls or boys as they chose; girls to keep the population of females stable, and 
hvs for manual labour and a fresh supply of seeds. They were extremely 
^assionate and could not be satisfied by normal intercourse with men. Their 
P ions were gratified in a sort of communal orgy with a number of men 
P j w0 men devoting themselves to the orgasm of those females who were in 
a ^„ trum a t the time. The men indulged with the women one after the other or 
° llectively. In the words of one Hindu manual, ‘One holds her down, another 
Unites with her, a third massages her hips, a fourth kisses her all over’. 
Sometimes the females had themselves thrashed till they bled, and favoured 



perverse devices employed by the hapless inmates of harems to satisfy their 
normal needs. 

Books 

See under Kamaiastra. 

STRlTANTRA (stri-tantra, ‘female-lore)’, comprises the study of woman as 
Ee with emphasis on her physical body. One of the words for woman in 
Sanskrit is aneand, ‘having a body’, which clearly expresses the underlying 

notion of this 

She vS for h£ seed; of female sex functions, menstruation, ritu, and 
“H^eda it is specifically a study o. —" 

particularly with reference to Partmton <£££, ddldrun, 

medicine is concerned primarily w ' • e 0 f minor importance, 

according to the prevalent Indian point of view.areot mrnor P 

Expectant mothers are excepted, becausetoy ^ ^ oac hes the age 
The female child becomes of JL made ^ therieatises concem- 

of puberty, and a great many observ ‘treasure period’ of sexual 

ing the ages of girls as they move tow “^ e co S^S be the in¬ 
utility. The truly mystical age of wo ™ , * DU hertv’ The term was some- 
sathdhi, 'agc-junction’. generally J S^diately preceding and 
times used by the lawgivers for the pe for the untouched 

following the onset of the first men , the time when the 

virgin, between the ages of 15 and 17 years. « wa* 

bloom was to be plucked. otouds many of the names 

Unmarried girls were classed imte.^^dSpment .These groups 
being suggestive of the stage of . •? ve ars; (2) vasQ, ‘clothed’, a girl 

were: (1) nagnikd, ‘nude , any 8“ y ^ ‘calf, a girl of seven; 

of five years; (3) gauri, ‘white , a girl ol six, W 


(5) kanyd, ‘shining’, a girl of eight;.(6) lagnika, ‘clinging’, a girl of nine. It Wac 
believed desirable for a girl to be married between nagnikS and lagnika- h\ 
balikd, 'with downy hair’, a girl of ten; (8) rajas-vala, 'red-appearing', a '<S 
beginning her menses; aged eleven; (9) rohinl, ‘red’, a girl of twelve- (i 0 \ 
kumdri, a ‘girl’ of thirteen; (11) yuvati, ‘juvenile’, aged fourteen; (i 2 ) duhitJ 
one who could ‘milk’ the cows; a girl of fifteen; the term was also used for 
‘daughter’; (13) yoshand, a ‘young’ girl of sixteen; (14) kiiorl, 'foal', ^ 
adolescent girl, aged seventeen; (15) taruni ‘forested’, a girl of eighteen- 
(16) praufha, ‘mature’ a fully developed girl of nineteen. 

Medieval and later writers dwelt at length on the love-lorn woman, and 
vivid descriptions of women in varying moods of desire, expectation,’ and 
torment abound in Indian literature. One of the best known of such writers 
was Ktfftvdfis (1555-1617) a Vaishnavite Hindi poet of Orcha in Bundelkhand 
who lived under Jah§nglr and Shah Jahan. He wrote many popular religious 
works and was the first great Hindi commentator on the art of poetry. He 
also wrote on erotics and his masterpiece on the subject is dedicated to a 
courtesan. In his Rasika Priya he classified the love-moods of women, and 
artists of the Rajput, Pahari, Kangrjt and other schools personified them in 
paintings*, while musicians composed ragas to suit the theme. The hero or 
nayaka is seldom depicted, but the heroine, nayika, is always delicately 
portrayed, in various postures, ag-W backgrounds, ar3 in different 
states of emotion. 


Chie fof these personified moods are: (1) nabodha, the shy maiden, frightened 
of meeting her lover alone; (2) abhi-sdrika, ‘hastening-towards’, a love-sick 
maiden who ventures out of her father's house at night to keep a tryst with 
her lover; (3) vasaka-sajja, ‘dress-equipped’; the heroine, fully apparelled, 
waiting in her chamber or meeting place to receive her lover; (4) mugdha, 
‘charming’, a young woman, conscious of her charms, especially her physical 
attractions; (5) smardndha, ‘love-blind’, a woman blinded by her passion; 
(6) sariibhogd, ‘united joy’, a woman looking forward to or actually in the 
process of enj oying the embrace of her lover; (7) utkd, ‘longing’, a woman wait¬ 
ing with deep longing for her lover, generally in a lonely place; (8) svddhina, 
in ependent, a woman who is free from ties and in a position to indulge her 
passion as she wills; (9) svddhina-patikd, one who is aware of having her 
™ + a {. #° r \ x or lover, in subjection and completely under her 

J1 ° ’ ^ I0 ) P aus ^ lia -p^ikd, the heroine pining for her lord, i.e. husband 
* bs “ t home in some distant place e.g. the Yaksha’s 
heroin p veam' V&adiita] (n) kalaha-antarita, ‘quarrel-separated’, a 

back after a ** T, , con W °i h er beloved but too proud to call him 

and reiects ’ I2 . a woman who is sulky towards her lover 

been deceived hvT* 10 ! 8 ’ ^ rf^^bdha, ‘hurt-desire’, a woman who has 
fLS T ; " frUStrated woman * <*• «« ntka (see above) 
the victim of her faithi ° i Um U ^’ ^ khandita, ‘immoral’, a woman who is 
Z he SwteSf l 0 ? T l^° ^ ber evidence of his deception 
because of sexual fatigue* ^ b ° dy ’ ° r 18 mcapble of his obHgations 

emphasis on toeir^uitaMit 16 WOmen or four types, laying special 

P 611 SUltablbt y ^ Partners to different types of nayaka (see 
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tie in union, with a sweet, lotus-smeumg pudenda; she prefers sentiment, 
gCn tleness and love to sexual intimacy, and submits to the latter only to 
the ma ie. She is a suitable mate for the sasa (hare) or mriga (buck) 
P 1635 of man; examples of this type are Sakuntala and Slta; (2) chitrini, 
fyP 6 ^ a i so harinl or mrigi, 'doe’), slender, beautiful, peacock-like, fond of . 
P alI J v t hings; prefers courtship to the sexual act, and delights in the praise of 
1 beauty; she sometimes tends to sensuality; her hips and breasts are well- . 
ief ded and her pudenda has the odour of honey; makes an excellent mate 
TrtfLe mriga (buck), but is suitable for all types of men; example of this 
lass DraupadI; (3) sankhini, ‘conch’, with emphasis on the genital organ, is 
referred to as a badavd, ‘mare’; she is voluptuous in appearance, average to 
tall in height, medium to heavy in build; with average to full breasts, large 
, deep vulva' well-developed mons veneris covered with luxuriant growth; 
T: is t he most concupiscent, difficult and selfish of all types and makes an 
excellent courtesan; she cares little for children, home, husband, family or 
name- cunning in disposition and violently aroused in intercourse, she finds 

SP only fn having her 'conch- blown; it is difficult to find a suitable mate 

for her the best being vrishabha (bull); (4) hastinl, elephant, of large p ysique, 
tad of food and vrith a huge sexual appetite; rather gross when around 
• :i v satisfied' makes an excellent wife and is very fond of childre , 
s flXtv vulva wiftscant pubic hair but with thick and very sensit.ve 
Sa; the PUS te a phosphoric odour; makes a suitable mate for any 

type of man. , freauently dealt with in texts on erotics, 

Another aspect of stntantra irequent y ^ d d on education 

relates to sexual desire in women. Tlu stimuli. This last 

(family tradition), experience, fern e yp ( he had a thorough know- 

was said to be in man-s power to fcLle tody were 

ledge of woman’s erogenous zones. Cert p ^ stimulation xhe term 
known to be particularly responsi d {or these erogenous zones which 

madanadi (niada-nddi, passion-p se) w chakras* peculiar to the 

were regarded as crosspoints of thei cota«; the P MC k, folds of 

female body. They induded the brents ppi» ^ wgre seV eral other 

It", "e womt 

n0t ^ ^ 

orgasm, but ensured the birth of a son. account ha d to be taken of the 

In considering sexual desire m a the anc i en ts that chandra-kala, 

phases of the moon. It was establish y ^ desire tides> since a woman 
‘moon-fraction’, played an f ^ days 0 f the lunar month. In the 

had varying degrees of mtensi y concentrated on the left side 0 

ideal woman sensitivity was be f rom the forehead and, as the moon 

the body during the full moon start g_ cheeks, bps and so on, till 

waned working dovm the ] e si e^ began its ascent from 

it reached the foot. On the ne 435 


right foot, working up to the right side of the scalp. There might be a -r 
‘shift’ of the starting point in different women, but the passage of the t 
points was usually held to proceed as indicated. end er 

Still another aspect of stritantra was vakshana, ‘invigoration’, i e 
female body considered as an area of voluptuousness, inspiring sens i 
passion in man. It is the demesne of carnal pleasure containing ‘the hillsf 
smoothness and cavities of delight’. Specifically vakshana refers to th 
breasts, belly and buttocks, but frequently comprises all parts of the femal 
form. 

Sanskrit poets often detail the criteria by which a woman’s beauty i 
judged. The hair is compared to a swarm of bees clinging to a tree; the fore S 
head to the leaf of the talki\ the face is swan-like or like the full moon" 
She is lotus-eyed, or doe-eyed (mrigaksha) ; her eyebrows are formed like a 
bow; her full lips are like the fruit of the bright red bimba tree; her cheeks 
are round and flushed with desire; her ears are like the bhaki fruit, the interior 
like the guda shell; her nose is like the sesame flower ( tilaphula ), or like the 
beak of a parrot (sukanasa) ; long and curved noses are greatly admired, and 
one text has it that a woman’s nose 'puts to shame the beak of Garuda 
prince of birds’; her neck is curved like a serpent; her voice is husky and 
unclear like that of a peacock or swan; her arms are like ivory tusks; armpits 
like two ‘haired mouths’; elbows like the joints of the murumbu branches. 
Her wrists are invisible and do not stand out; her fingers long and slender 
like a beanpod; her belly soft and rounded, girdled with three rings of fat. 
Her waist is narrow like that of a wasp, slender and inviting the male embrace; 
it is like the middle of a hand drum (damaru-madhya). The navel is deep; the 
thighs are likened to banana trunks; the calves like the swelling abdomen of 
a spawning fish; the ankles, like the wrists, do not stand out; the feet rest 
flat on the ground like the pads of the lioness; the toes are spread out re¬ 
sembling the fruit of the tikka tree. 


The stand or breasts are pictured as ‘shaped like lotus buds’; ‘swelling like 
great pots ; full like ripe melons’; ‘globular and so close together that there 
is hardly room between them for a lotus stalk’; ‘upreared (sthiti) and pro¬ 
truding . The lover derives much pleasure as he feels the impact of the 
rotund mammalia crowding against each other, with nipples like the berry 
of the kahjidyuma, inviting the lover’s teeth’. 

But the feature most frequently lauded in the Sanskrit writings are the 
jag ana, buttocks, or bhasad, ‘devourer’, the whole region from the buttocks 
o the pubes, including the guda, ‘anus’, termed ‘an area of delight’. Graphic 
descriptions of the rear parts of DraupadI, Parvati, Rohini, Radha and other 
legendary beauties are to be found in the classics and vernaculars. The hips 
T f d fr ° m two points of view - Firstly, the sroni-bimba, ‘gluteal orb’, 
P ?Y° Pasting b tergo, is highly extolled, since an abundance of 

nitambn nr ' ** ^ °* * em ™ ne beauty; its curve is compared to the 

terior iinHnl S +^ e ri & an( ^ a n ^ am ^ n ^ or kallipygian woman with pos- 
“» the **>8 mountainside is described with raptures. 
evenDraisp ^ 0I1 ^ have prithu-jagharia, ‘broad hips'; some 

a 'centurv of sonc’ 6 ^” •k* Uppe< * > * ema i e 33 promising exquisite pleasure and 
e hero of the Nagananda wonders why his adored one 
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, herself with heavy ornaments, since 'thy thighs are already wearied 
bearing the weight of thy buttocks'. The clash between front and rear is 
wlt h e r commonplace in descriptions of the female form, and a favourite 
a0 ° 'bole of the kdvya writers is that of a ravishing woman bending under the 
b eight of her bulbous breasts, and only held upright by the counterpoise of her 

m< SnaUy 0 the^main area of ecstasy, the yoni*, ‘sweet smelling like the wet 
perfume of night flowers’, is considered in a category by itself. 


Books 

See utider Kama£astra. 


crfiPA (Prakrit, Ihupa, or tope), the earliest form of Indian architecture of 
wJh anv considerable remains are extant. Originally a primitive buna! 
mound the stupa was developed and elaborated by the Buddhists an 
£ ame their most characteristic architectural structure. At the height of 
Buddhist power the stupa was the centre of a building complex constituting 
the Buddhist vihdra or monastery. hrirk 

rto»i^:u 3F. ""1 ;"ii?o« ** a 

thick layer of plaster. On the 

called the harmika or pedestal,_ which is^ furthercrown^ y 
‘umbrella’, symbol of royalty. Either m d which contained 

was the casket known in Burmese as ( .Theenshrinement 

the relics, or dhatu of Buddha or of one tQpa P although later stupas 

of a relic was originally the mam purpo*2*5“ sim pl y as a place of 
were erected in commemoration of an important eve.it 

Buddhist worship, and did not nece f ^LXe stflp^ owing to the deteriorat- 
It sometimes became necessary to en g ? importance of the site, 

ing condition of the old one, or hecau ld leaving the inner one 

In such cases another anda was birit arounid the olb, ^ Jn 

intact. This outer facing was known as th he §chchh adas, one over the 
cases stupas were given as many as two or tnree 

other. . ., . ^ , im brella over it took on many curious 

Through the ages the harmika and umbreua o ^ ^ ^ 0 wn genius. 

shapes, each Buddhist country evohung^styl^ P^ laJge eyes are drawn 

The variations may be seen in the st P P ddgoba (f ro m dhatu-garbha, 

on the four sides of the harmika, “ * J^teeptes of the Burmese shrines 
•relic-chamber’) of Ceylon; in the elongated^ .P Jaya; in the curved eaves 
in the immense storied t^ rra £ e ^ d ^ tbe pagodas of China an Jap ’ 
and finials of Siam and Cambodia, a Jf by a pradakshiva-p^a, 

The dome of the Indian stupa is surrou^ ^ performance of the nte of 

‘processional path’, along whic pi g seC ond processional pa a 

circumambulation. Sometimes thereg^ Jhe whole area.of the stupa 
ground level which is reache y 'enclosure’, said to ® 

fenced off by a stone rafling the ^ sacred arbours from the 

from the pre-Aryan palisade that marked „ 437 
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profane world. Originally of wood, it was later made of stone 
. of upright posts called stambha (Pali, thaba), on which horizontal Consist ed 
called suchi were placed, topped by an ushnlslia or coping. On t] Cr ° ss ~ b cam s 
of the vriti were four lorana or ornamental gateways. The torana 16 f ° Ur s * des 
a type of symbolic archway covering the sacred threshold- it actuall y 
torii of Japanese and the piu-lu of Chinese Buddhist architects p ame the 
gateway the gopuram of the South Indian temple is also said tob h™ tbis 
The manner of constructing the stone fences and gateways of tl derived - 
remained essentially like that of their wooden originals, the joint 1 • StQpa 
same as those employed by carpenters. Among the more famous It- 5 the 
those at the places named below. stupas are 

bharhut, in Central India, built by Asoka in 250 bc and added + 

150 bc onwards during the Sunga and Kushan periods. It has now *• , 
vanished, and its chief importance lies in the fragmentary sculptor, 
that stffl remains. The stone of the few existing columns 
railings bears traces of early Persian workmanship, and is richly carved ^ 
bas-rehef, with Buddhist symbols of the wheel, tree, lotus griffin and -u * 
tmtions of Jataka stories and scenes from Buddha's lifeSfer tT 
method of continuous narrative' is employed. i.e. the various incidents in 
same story are depicted in different parts of the same panel Thfworic * 

nomA^n f“t„S ’ ““ Sl "‘ in treatraent ' 14 c0 " tatas ™„y 

sanchI, near the ancient city of Vidisa or Bhilsa in Bhopal Central Tndi, 

. r e d 

proved by the m^ns' irt? mflucnce ot Pereia " "reams is 

and also by the toted buluLt ^ ‘n Iettcrs en S ra ™a i" the stone 
motifs are of MesoltiT^ Perse P 0lita " “der. Some of the 
dates from Sungan times hut ,, P rs ‘ an ,.‘ ns P lratKJn - Much of the sculpture 

the original SSnchJ shrines. The store raiUnK"' 11 ?f lle !l >e<i to P r “erve 

the main stupa are elahnra+oi e railings and four massive gateways of 

fusion of figures and reliefs vivldf^ 6 ^ • Wltb Mgh technical skill, with a pro- 
the life of the times. Women • y epicdn S scenes of everyday activity and 
brackets to the architraves TheStoh^?- tnbha}lga poses often serve as 
party of British soldiers-Thev reno^f T WaS disCOvered » 1818 by a 
quarters of the East India Con-mtF u the dlscover y to the Calcutta head- 
budh gaya, built by A£oka and^ arran g e d for its excavation, 

periods. The reliefs on the Budh r edto d “ nn S the Sungan* and subsequent 
but are later than Bharhut Tfi aya bjdus trade predate those of Sanchl 
grotesques are believed to be of Cai T ln £ s are more fanciful and many animal 
cerned in the Budh Gaya sculn^ y *fc ® Sian origin - Sir J ohn Marshall dis- 
West Asiatic origin such as the presence of motifs of Hellenistic or 

sun-god in his characteristic inf u a ° d ® sb 'tailed monsters, tritons, and the 
reliefs provide a link between ■m,-L Se cIlariot - Historically the Budh Gaya 
following Kushan period. As a arbut > and the Mathura sculpture of the 
original appearance of Budh cons tant restoration much of the 
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entury the Buddhists of Burma hearing that the scared shrine was in a state 
of ruin, sent Burmese masons to repair it. Among other things they used an 
arch in the restoration, a feature unusual in this type of architecture. Today 
the chief external mark of the Budh Gaya stupa is a pyramidal towet, square 
in plan, rising to a height of 180 feet. 

AMARAVATi at the mouth of the Kistna in the Guntur district of Madras, also 
the site of a great monastic university called Sri-dhanya-kataka, was origin- 
aUy built about 200 bc, and reconstructed in ad 350. Almost two thousand 
square feet of surface on the stupa railings and gates had once been covered 
with sculptured designs and carvings, but the stones were used for centuries 
hv local Hindu rajas for private building and nothing now remains of it 
except an irregular trench marking its original position. The shape and size 
of the stupa are deduced from carved representations in bas-reliefs on some 
of the surviving panels. The carvings on these panels and relief ‘medallions’ 
show extraordinary technical proficiency and delicacy of craftsmanship. 
They are among the greatest works of Indian art. Beautifully balanced in 
composition to fit the characteristic circular frames they portray excellently 
carved figures in vigorous though graceful action. The female figures with 
their tall, slender forms sensuously modelled, full busts and heavy hips led 
Coomaraswamy to describe Amaravati as 'the most voluptuous and most 
delicate flower of Indian sculpture’. It had great influence on the art of Ceylon 
and Southeast Asia. 

sarnath, near Banaras, the place where Buddha preached his first sermon. . 
Once an imposing edifice and a famous educational centre containing build¬ 
ings raised even before the Kushan period and added to in later centuries, the 
place was destroyed first by tlie Hindus and subsequently entirely emo s e 
by Kutb-ud-dln (ad 1195). In the eighteenth century the Raja of Banaras 
looking for material to use as a breakwater in the construction of a badge 
had over sixty cartloads of carved stone from Samaththrovm “toth 
Ganges, including much of the stupa of Asoka along with the casket of rdus. 
Material from Sarnath was also used by the raja to build a bazaar. Litt 

more than the inner core now remains. founded bv 

nagarjunikonpa, on the Kistna, in the Andhra regi , . 

Chamtamula in the third century ad. It was called the Hdl of hagan ^ 
honour of the great Buddhist philosopher. e s up , was ,jj s . 

twenty monasteries have now vanished and the site its . subm d 
covered in 1925, is again destined to pass out 0 view. nikonda was situated 
as a result of a near-by river-damming proj ec . g 1 _ • • ^ jy[ a j so Ua. 

not far from the important trading* centre ascending" rows of 

An artificial pool for aquatic sports “f. a Roman idea, 

stone galleries have been discovered at the • ... . the Roman 

suggesting it was borrowed by the NSg&lun.konda bmlders from 

residents of Maisolia. ,. Taxila Manikyala 

n+w mnstlv in ruins, are to be found in Mathura^ 



in India, Peshawar where a stupa built oy between the deltas of 

out the Buddhist world, and several in the region between 

Kistna and Godaveri. 
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SUBANDHU (fl. ad 630) the author of a Sanskrit gadya (prose) romance 
called Viisavadalta, about prince Udayana* of Vatsa and princess Vasavad- 
atta of Ujjain who fall in love with each other in a dream. Through the 
intermediation of two messenger-parrots they meet and decide to flee together 
on a magic steed to escape the decree of her father by which she is to marry 
another. After numerous adventures in which the princess is carried off by a 
rival suitor, she is finally turned to stone, but is restored to life again by the 
touch of her lover. 

Apart from being involved and dry, the work has been condemned as in 
execrable taste, with its all too graphic descriptions of the heroine’s physical 
attractions, its unredeemed sensuality, and its general tone of indelicacy. 
From the literary point of view it is burdened with stylistic accretions: 
incessant punning, heavy compounds strung together; overloading with 
alliteration. Hyperbole and vulgarity smother whatever beauty the work 
might have otherwise possessed. 

Books 

See under Sanskrit. 


SUBSTANCE, or matter, called dravya in Sanskrit, is that by virtue of which 
all things are physically determined; it is the ‘stuff’ of which the world is 
made. In Vaiieshika philosophy it is the first category* or predicable and is 
resolved into a number of eternal realities. Dravya may be regarded as a 
manifestation of Prakriti or Cosmic Substance. 

Dravya is essentially a form of universal energy, which in the first stage of 
1 mam estation is known as tanmatra, possessing the basic properties of 
experience or sensation. Only a very few schools of Hindu thought hold that 
. T-tT 1 ® a n lt °L W ! thout consciousness’; most thinkers, notably the Jains, 
, . a , ma ^ er 1S ^sentient and ‘aware’. Tanmatra is defined as a fivefold 

enre nf „ °++ uni ^ ers ^ energy in its primary manifestation as the quintess- 
form whir}, - er " -“ eff ! ct xt P ot ential matter, or matter in its most subtle 
it. The five f S W ^magnitude, although the five elements are implicit in 
Potential Kl™™! ° * a ^. matra are generally referred to as the Subtle or 
(2) sParSa the e° S ^ 35 follows: (1) sabda*, the essence of sound; 

essence of touch; (3) riipa, the essence of form; (4) rasa, the 

In N^ Aa ’ the essence of smell. 

y p 1 osophy these forms of tanmaitra are referred to as artha , or 


. . s 0 f the senses. The tanmatra then may be said to correspond to the 
tter apprehended in the sensation of sound, touch, shape, taste and smell. 
a the tanmatra integrate, disintegrate, and reintegrate, certain structures 
As ms are formed. By a process of further ‘materialization’ these atoms 
income denser and give rise to molecules {see atom). 

Ti e subtle elements constituting the tanmatra cannot be apprehended by 
senses at this tenuous early stage, but only after there is a further increase 
• ccumulation of mass leading to the formation of mahabhuta {maha-bhuta , 

< n \t element’) or pure elements, namely, ether, air, fire, water, and earth, 
cfmetimes only four are given, ether being omitted from many lists. These 
b ° e elements are the ‘materialized’ forms of the tanmatra, and each maha- 
hhGta represents the vishaya or sphere of action for the particular indriya* or 
° an of sense specialized in the perception of that mahabhuta. Each maha- 
bhiita manifests one or more forms of tanmatra. The mahabhuta, along with 
their vishaya and tanmatra are: 

iil Akdsa or ether, which is the vishaya or sphere of action in which the car 
functions.' It is light, rarefied, elastic, all-pervasive, and is the essential 
medium for the operation of discrete things. Just as water is freer that earth, 
and air freer than water, so ether is freer than air. Ether manifests the 

S'FdV^'oT ah! the vishaya ol the skin, for experiencing the world of 
tangibles, it is light, cold, dry, transparent, and rarefied. Air manifests soun 

W 4 5s h or fire, the vishaya of the eye, for experiencing the world of colour 
2d fim. It Ts hot, liquid, dry, luminous. Fire manifests sound, touch and 

SV « «—• -»aya ■>' ‘he tongue for gus^ryex^ce. It is 

It is to be remembered that ^ough^ adv^isolating it from the 
apprehend a mahabhuta or pure e ’ ma habhuta rarely exist in the 

mixed constituents in which it is foun ^ o ations of mahabhuta, and form 
pure state, since all manifestations are ^ ^ WQrld aroun d us which the 
the gross elements or bhuta (adj. through the senses* or indriya . 

ordiLy pemon knows and but combined with 

Water for instance is never seen m the.purelorm at ap^ may be 

earth and air. The relationship o / tanm atra) manifests in pure matter 
expressed by saying.that subt e *na ( elementg (bhuta). 

(mahabhuta) which in turn mam e J> Firstly, according to the three 

Substances are classified in vanou gross or tangible form 

aspects in which they exist, namely. (0 Sm ’ btl | or intang ible, such as 
e.g. the material things around L us; ,{n) > Suksh^ , ^ senses; and (fii) Param a 
the mahabhuta, which cannot e PP . ^„ a j n substances may be classi- 
or supreme, i.e. the divine asixict ° ..‘Tf V b | ul system, i.e. dependmg on 
fied according to the pancha-bhauttk (five bhuta) y ^ 


whether they belong to the elements of ether, air, fire, water or earth A 
they may be listed under one of the three guna or qualities* to which f 1 ' 
belong. Finally they may be divided into the three kingdoms or \v i!? y 
namely: (a) 'khdnija, 'pit-bom’, the inanimate things of the material w i 
that come out of the earth, like minerals*, metals*, and other non-li ■ 
substances; (b) sthdvara, 'stationary' things having life, including the wh^ 
Plant* World; (c) jangama, 'moving’ tilings, including the whole Animal* 
World. 
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See under Philosophy. 


S 0 DRA, the fourth Hindu caste*. A tribe known as the Sudra is mentioned 
in the MahdbMrala and Puranas, sometimes in association with the non- 
Aiyan Abhiras; they are referred to in Greek writings as Sodrai, who occupied 
parts of Sind and Rajputana. One theory is that they were absorbed into the 
Aryan class structure as a fourth caste. On the other hand the Sudra caste 
may have evolved from a poor, uncultivated class of Aryans, who did menial 
work in the Aryan camps. According to the Vedas, Sudras were created from 
the feet of Purusha* in order to serve men. 


In early times all those who were amenable to Aryan influence were freely 
admitted to the Aryan fold, and fitted into the Aryan social scheme in castes 
, appropriate to their status. The Sudras therefore must have been strengthened 
absorption of non-Aryan aboriginal peoples into their ranks. It is in fact 
still not 'easy to make a distinction between some classes of Sudras and the 
panchatnas*. 


There is considerable conflict of opinion regarding the original status and 
duties of the sudras. Although the present-day class of cooks is mainly re¬ 
cruited from the ranks of brahmins, in Vedic times it was the Sudra who 
cooked the food for the other castes, including the brahmin householder. The 
prohibition of ‘revived’ brahminism against eating food touched by a Sudra 
has no authority in holy writ. Furthermore, we learn from the Chhdndogya 
Upamshad that the Brahmin Raikva taught the Vedas to a Sudra, which is 
no surprising when it is remembered that Sudras composed many of the 
j-/ 1111 ? 3 mcl uded in the Vedas, and that the Sudra Vyasa compiled, 
_ n ° w ^ :e ’ riie Mahabharata. From evidence provided by Jaimini, 

j °,, ^ i irva -Mimdmsd, as also from other texts, it is seen that a 
w a ;t 2 r P r erf T Vedic sacrifices ' “d according to th eSamskdra Ganapati, 
HinHnc^T 6 ° r , U t >ana y ana or thread ceremony, like other twice-born 
active nart S r Veral otker ancient rites we also find the Sudras taking an 
entrusted tn +1? ° nG ^, ei ; emon y ritualistic milking of sacred cows was 
soma iuice 'f 1 yet another they had the task of selling the sacred 

ritual dancing of SGto\^en.° n ° f & ^ Te]is[ous rite was marked by th ® 

ceremoniafcoro!inr C Pe J*°f. tbe P resence of a Sudra was required at the 
various officials i a- * ^ ter cer emony the king paid a visit to 

ISorXftotv22 g §QdraS ' made them ah ^ offering of gifts. 
According to one early text some of the king’s ministers had to be Sudras. 
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In fact, several ancient dynasties of kings, notably the Mauryas, were of 

^This°state of affairs gradually gave way before the tide of the brahminical 
vival. Already the approaching degradation of the Sudra was heralded in 
me of the early brahminical texts. ‘The Sudra is untruth itself’, declared the 
fatapatha Brahmana, and this ancient appraisal was taken up by the law¬ 
givers. After Manu and his legalists had disposed of the destinies of the 
fadras, they were saddled with so many disabilities as to be virtually relegated 
to a condition where they lost their human status. The only prospect for a 
Sudra living under a brahminical dispensation was to see his condition worsen' 
like a galloping consumption. 

The list of the disabilities of the Sudras and panchamas (outcastes of still 
more abject status) is a catalogue of human folly that is unique in history. 
Many nations have at certain periods perpetuated atrocities against their 
fellows, but no nation can match the disgraceful record of brahmin arrogance 
and bigotry against their co-religionists, which was maintained for centuries 
and buttressed up by every resource of religious force and social sanction. 

The Sudra was barred from religious sacrifices. He could not partake of the 
sacred soma drink. He was no longer entitled to the initiation ceremony of 
rebirth. He dared not hear the sacred scriptures recited. If he listened to a 
recitation of the Vedas his ears were to be filled with molten lead; if he recited 
the sacred texts his tongue was to be torn out; and if he remembered them his 
body was to be split in twain. In effect he could not be taught the precepts 

of his own religion. . 

In the Rdmaycma we have the not very edifying story m which the paragon 
of princely virtues, Rama himself, is represented as shying the Sudra 
gambuka for practising religious austerities. A Sudra could not learn the 
occupations of the higher castes, especially those pertaining to the priestly or 
knightly professions. This is illustrated in the Mahabharata story of Ekalavya, 
the Nishada* youth, and his cruel treatment by Drona. 

Since the l/ahminical claim to superiority was based on^punty oiittjod. 
any contamination from the lower castes was me wi castes 

ment. If a Sudra committed adultery with a woman of * 
he was burnt alive, tied up in straw. The very p, 

fellow’ was a source of defilement, and i y d , {t his bac kside 

S - polluting that 

C °NotlJng ^"dto 6 ShmtwS per'- 

perty he happened to possess could be PP p , te wealth even if he were 

feet impunity. Indeed, a Sudra was no . - ‘the sight of mere 

able to do so, for, says the ManusmnH pathetcally. 
possession of wealth by a Sudra injures ie rever ence and respect that 

From the eudra teas exacted in full <mi outpourings, 

brahminical arrogance had engendere 85 " , but let the latter retaliate 

The brahmin could insult, beat and ens ^f a ^ho t hon, ten inches long, 

by an angry word of abuse a "4 “ " tl ^lawgivers the killing of a SOdra by a 
thrust into his mouth. According t & 


brahmin was equivalent in magnitude to the killing of a cat, frog, lizard 

» 'JvvJ. 

or crow. v . 

Most of these disabilities are now things of the past, Muslim and Euron 
ideas from without and Hindu reform from within have greatly mitii!?!} 
the plight of the lower castes in India, and things continue to impro ^ 
Miscegenation and clandestine crossing of the caste barriers sometimes mak C ’ 
the distinction between two adjacent castes very uncertain. On occasion ^ 
the past prominent Siidras married into vaiSya and kshattriya families a'd 
many Sudra females were taken as wives even by brahmins. Certain pancham 
tribes today claim sudra status and many SGdras now move in to the kshattri * 
class by simply appending the common kshattriya title ‘Singh’ to their 
names. 

Some authorities classify the writing caste of kayaslhas* as sudras. The 
Gujars, descendants of the White Huns, are also put into the Sudra category 
The grazier and cultivator castes are frequently Sudras, for example, the 
KGrmi of Bihar and Oudh, and the Palli of South India (who often use the 
title of Mudaliar). Fishermen and manual labourers such as the Koli of 
coastal Bombay (from whom the English term coolie is derived) are Sudras 
In 1931 a number of ancient cattle-keeping castes such as the Ahir (see 
Abhira), Gopa, Goala, and others, claiming descent from Krishna’s clan 
combined to form a caste known as the Yadava (see Yadu) an$ even claimed 
Rajput i.e. kshattriya, status. The influential Nairs* of the South are alsp 
Sudas. 
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■ f&DRAKA (A- ad 580) author of a Sanskrit play called Mrichchhakatika 
(mnd-sakahka ‘clay-cartlet’) The Little Clay Cart’, the title being derived 
rom a.n unimportant episode in the sixth Act. The hero Charudatta, is a 
rahmin merchantof Ujjain who is beggared by his liberality. A rich courtesan, 
asan asena, alls in love with him, but is herself courted and pursued 
tk “ e ™'™ nded P 111106 who ultimately strangles her and leaves her for dead. 
Vac + a - 1S aCCU . Sed *he murder, and is about to be executed when 
rhamrWf 03 -’ res ^ ored t° hfe by a Buddhist mendicant, appears on the scene. 

Thk !n a 1S ? aSed| /^ Sed *° office and marries Vasantasena. 

akn a nn U >. Ua J - S ac ^ on , has many comic situations and 

who for ? I " 0 senous ' near-tragic scenes. It is crowded with characters 
women and "c d^! 65 ^d demigods but ordinary men and 

naculars It i<? rnne ^ talk in seven varieties of Prakrit ver- 

dancine-eirl- it hr* ? lcuous ^ ^ ree h" om the religious element; its heroine is a 
art Manv similariC S *he hallowed conventions of Sanskrit dramatic 

s *“ ,oun<i beiwe “ this — «■ i*v 

the science rdariihm*.- b ",/ amd ' ar w ' t ' 1 the ‘ Rig-veda and the Sdma-veda', 
science of arithmetic, the art of the courtesy, and the management of 
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the elephant’, but the prologue of the play which elaborates his virtues and 
1 fers to him as twice-born is not authentic. The debased Sanskrit he uses and 
the fact that he is steeped in Buddhist ideas would indicate that he was not a 
brahmin. His unusual name (‘low-casteling’) suggests to some authorities 
ther a foreign or a sudra origin. Little in fact is known about him. According 
to tradition he was a king, probably of Abhlra stock, and his play, an adapta¬ 
tion from the dramatist Bhasa, may have been touched up by Dandin, a 
et patronised by him. Sudraka was said to have been blind from birth and 
recovered his eyesight through the favour of Siva. At the age of ioo he 
installed his son as king and then committed suicide by self-immolation on a 
funeral pyre specially built for him. He remains, according to Dr M. A. 
Mehendale, 'a mere legendary figure’ (II, p. 264). 
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SUDYUMNA, the Tiresias of Hindu mythology, was one of the sons of Manu 
Vaivasvata, and founder of the Lunar dynasty of king One dy he 
into a forest where he surprised Siva and Parvati 

cngagedln’sexuarcongress. Siva cursed him to become a woman and n, tlus 

by Manu for obtaining a son; Ma ™ ^ tress o{ Manu and taught him 
Ila, was bom instead. She became JheiMtoctowrt 

new sacrificial rites. Upon her Manu g ..dvumna or Ila (or Ida) a man. 
In later Puranic legends she was born as Sv&mM* Budha 

and became Ila, a woman, as a resu became the mother of Puru- 

(or Mercury) son of Soma* the moon1 go^ according to other versions, of 
ravas*. Through the intercessio J j : n *- 0 Sudyumna or Ila once 

Mitra, Varuna or Vishnu, she cYm ajSther story has it that she was made to 
more and fathered three sons. Sti There are many variations of this 

change her sex every alternate month. There are ma y 

legend. , , , fVlp tradition of a homosexual tribe 

The story may be veiled reference to j it may have been the 

known as the Saudyumna. human. 

Aryan means of suggesting tha Qne of his sons was Utkala. 

Sudyumna was also known as Sadyumna. One 
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SUFFERING, in Sanskrit, duhkha, is one of the most important 
Hindu philosophy. The word is said to be derived from du ‘unnl C ° ncepts in 
kha, the axle-hole in a wheel, suggesting something that does n Q t easant ’. and 
It connotes all that is fraught with unpleasantness and pain A m ° VG WeI1 - 
Hindu and Buddhist philosophy all man's activities lead to duhkh* 01 ^ 1 ^ to 
men who pursue the false goal of sukha (well-moving) or c a ’ t an<i eve n 
pleasure and happiness, find that they reap the consequenc P Q 
(klefa), disappointment and pain. m double 

Pleasure is only a fleeting interlude in a panorama of suffering 
growth, living and dying, are all fraught with suffering. The immeHift lrth ’ 
of suffering may be internal, like physical pain produced bv intro CaUSe 
disorders; or it may be external, resulting from the actions of other ° rgaiUC 
when one man strikes another; again it may be due to occult ra.Koc®,' 88 
the influence of the planets; or to supernatural causes such as the SUCh 88 
demons. But the ultimate cause is believed to be lack of knowledge*^? ° f 
to preoccupation with self (ahamkdra), followed by action (karma*) result!^ 
m sm (dosha). Pam is the invariable concomitant of all action Tho hS* - g 
the abode of pain; the sections the instruments of pai“ the SelleetV 
agent of pam; and ignorance leading to action the seed of pain Pain il * 

3&W M B “ ddhism 
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“ fa b ? •« ^ses of peopie, 

sin. but on the 

record of their deed was nft*m g P e ™rmed a mentonous act, and the 

commemorating the virtuous wi vpc re ^ 6rVe ^ m stone or metal /Salt stones 

husbands are extant in large numlT ° V T ° uatariJ y on the pyres of their 
inscriptions which commemorate th erS; ^ ^ ecca ^ there are numerous 
leapt from pillars starved to He ti & pi ? us sou ^ s who in fulfilment of a vow 

Suicide is usTaky pmcede/r; T them ^lves. 
being selected beforehand anH th aS . m £ an< t prayer; the means of suicide 
are auspicious. Thus if a nercrm & paCe decided accordingly. Some places 
river Narmada, and there 'rcmv°- eS *° ^ mara k a ntaka, the source of the 
wrath thinking good of dl creaw/^i. s^f-controlled, desisting from 
himself to the flames, or walks int« +1 e * tller starves to death, commits 
will stay one lakh of years in he 3 , Ile ,holy waters and drowns himself, he 
A widespread fom^de fn?" ““ then be rebom “ " Mb*- 
widow ascended the funeral n OT vomen was known as suttee*, in which a 
In some parts of the Telurm tnTV- o husband 10(1 was burned with him. 
her deceased husband. The n't # . ® South, the wife was buried alive with 
446 6 ° f;aM/iar - once common among Rajputs, was 


an extension of suttee but on a much larger scale. Here the womenfolk of 
Rajput warriors, sometimes in their thousands, would i amolate themselves 
en masse to preserve their honour in the face of defeat b'- an enemy. 

Apart from suttee, suicide by burning was common among yogis and other 
ascetics from ancient times. The Indian yogi Kalyana* who accompanied 
Alexander the Great to Susa burnt himself to death there. Strabo relates that 
an Indian king sent an embassy to Caesar Augustus and one of the members 
of the embassy burnt himself at Athens in 20 bc (see Romans). 

In Malabar and other parts of south India in the Pandya, Chola, Tamil and 
Kannada regions, when a king ascended the throne, a hundred or more of his 
close companions partook of a special meal with him and swore to bum them¬ 
selves to the last man when he died. This terrible vow of suicide was known as 
mamakham ( [maha-makham , ‘great sacrifice’) and was witnessed by the entire 


population of the city. 

Suicide by drowning was also widely prevalent. At Prayaga the would-be 
suicide used to be conducted by priests in a boat to the holy confluence of the 
Ganges and Jamna where with due ceremony he would be lowered into the 
water and was ‘instantly swallowed amidst universal acclamation’. It is said 
that in olden days pilgrims would precipitate themselves head first from the 
akshaya-vala or undying banyan tree at Prayaga whose branches overhung 
the river. The present tree is in an underground temple some distance from 
the stream. The ritual suicide of rulers was not unknown althougk compara¬ 
tively rare. In some of the medieval principalities of Malabar and also 
Central and North India this occurred when the king was past his prime, 
and felt he was too old to govern, or when his rule was no longer effective. 
In ad 1020 the Chedi king Gangeyadeva along with his xoo queens simul¬ 
taneously drowned themselves at Prayaga. In 1068 the Chalukya kmg 
Somesvara I, when his powers began to wane, waded into the Tungabhadra 
river and drowned himself to the sound of religious music, m full view o e 
courtiers who lined the beach. The Vaishnavite mystic Chaitanya drowned 
himself in the sea near Puri. Both Rama and Lakshmana ended their lives 
by walking into the river Sarayu. The Marathi poet Tukaram drowned himself 

m Suicide by starvation was regarded as particularly meritoriousbyboth 
Hindus and Jains. Starving oneself to death Is known a 

Sanskrit, and sallekand in Jain texts. Among ie coun 
notable example is that of Chandragupta Maurya who was said to have be 
come a Jain towards the end of his reign and starved h^^eatln 
Another method of suicide was throwing oneself from an elevated plac^uc^ 
as a precipitous rock or high tower. Near Girnar is a r °e especially 

jap, from which a leap to death on the rocks below was[ff ^wimale bring 
meritorious. Another method entailed going on an en P ’ on the 

constantly on the move from one holy place 0 an° India are sometimes 
way from exhaustion. Journeys covering e w ol on ^ holy 

undertaken by pious persons wishing to en V j final 

mission. The W* ™reform of 
sacrifice during their last journey to the Hi ^ , j a t p ur j during 

suicide which achieved great notoriety was the nte performed at Pun g 
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the processional of the chariot of the god Jagannatha*. As the car was b • 
dragged along the route devout pilgrims would throw themselves unde* 1 " 6 
giant wheels and be crushed to d ath. The general belief was that those wh® 
perished in this manner would ascend straight to the heavenly realms n ° 
In former times sadhus belonging to certain sects performed a rite lino 
as traga. If they were subjected to oppression, if trouble threatened, or if th^ 
earnestly desired something that was being refused them, one of their se^ 
dedicated himself to the cause in question, directed his thoughts toward' 
the one responsible for the oppression or the person causing the obstacle ancl 
then either committed suicide or was ceremonially sacrificed so that the <miit 
of killing a sadhu would fall upon that person’s head. 1 

Jogis, it is believed, can often tell the time of their own death. When 
malady overpowers them they are wont to focus their gaze towards the middle 
of their eyebrows until they descry the figure of a man. If he should appear 
without hands, feet or other member, they determine by the missing parts 
how much time they still have to live. If the figure is without a head they know 
that very little remains of their existence. They then either have themselves 
buried alive, or composing their minds assume the posture of meditation and 
pass away of their own will. 

The reasons quoted in the texts for committing suicide were many. Some 
ended their lives because they were unable to perform their religious duties 
owing to old age, disease or incapacity, and were oppressed with the purpose¬ 
lessness of living. Those guilty of mahapatakas or great sins ( see dosha) were 
encouraged to commit suicide as a form of penance. Some, like the Jains, held 
that at certain stages of his progress towards kaivalya or spiritual enlighten¬ 
ment, a man may deliberately limit, by his suicide, the remaining activity 
of karma and further opportunities for sin, and so achieve the victory of the 
spirit over the blind will to live. Some committed suicide as a protest against 
some wrong, so that the sin of their death might fall on the oppressor’s head 
th“ P ract .' c ^ Prevailed among certain bardic* clans of Rajputana and among 
certain sadhus. Some ended their days because of disillusionment with the 
Iw/ * S0 I j C m 311 exces f religious fervour. Widows generally committed 
t ™ ger Pressure of public opinion. Finally, a man could offer his life 

commit suicide S ° me favour ’ and then in fulfilment of his vow 
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the mage BhnVn P^* c * an °f th e asuras and daily as, was the son of 

SEbS 1t ? metimes refer / ed ^ as the son of Ka^i), and priest o 

and JayantI (soeUw)'. 

In the war between the ends the P ° Wer ° f re<3torin ? the dead to llff 

evenly distributed T n ~ j S , and “ures the honours of battle were for Ion; 
»en« T £££ £££ $ f| ascendancy over the gods, Sokra undo, 

downwards for a thousand venrl n ^ H 1 ® Sm ° ke of chaff with hlS hea ' 
slew a number of the ac„r! S - Dunn g his absence the gods attacked am 
me asura hosts and their allies. Tn this attack Vishir 
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killed Sukra’s mother. Sukra thereupon cursed the god to be bom several 
times in the world of men, and then restored his mother t life. The gods were 
now becoming alarmed lest the purpose of Sukra’s per. nee be successfully 
accomplished, so Indra sent his daughter Jay anti to seduce him. But Sukra 
remained firm in his resolve, completed his penance, and only then married 
her. 

After this he set about restoring the slain asuras to life. The disconcerted 
gods sent Kacha, a son of Brihaspati, to wrest his secret from him. Kacha 
frankly revealed his identity and his intention, and because of his honesty 
gukra promised to teach him the secret in due time if found worthy. Now 
$ukra had a daughter, Devayani, who fell in love with Kacha, and this 
greatly displeased the asuras who, finding a suitable opportunity, killed the 
youth and fed him to the jackals. When Sukra learnt of the deed through 
meditation, he called out to the digested bits of the youth, which flew out of 
the bowels of the animals, killing them in the process, and Kacha stood 
before the sage perfectly whole. The murder was done again and again by 
the asuras, but each time the youth was restored. 

Finally the asuras burnt the body of the murdered youth, dissolved the 
ashes in wine and gave it to the unsuspecting sage to drink. Once again 
finding that Kacha was missing, and once more meditating on his where¬ 
abouts, Sukra discovered the awful truth, and realized that he could not 
restore Kacha without destroying his own frame. Now Kacha spoke up from 
within his belly saying, ‘Master, teach me the mantra for restoring life, and 
I will come out of your body and restore you to life’. This was done and 
Kacha reassembled the sage’s fragments and made him whole again. This 


incident allegedly prompted Sukra to prohibit the drinking of wine by the 



Devasena, Tavlshl. 
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engaged in amorous combat for five thousand years, during which tim* 
gods breathed freely again. the 

But their original purpose reasse- ted itself and dispatching the nvm h 
home, the demon pair resumed their mortifications, so that after one thousa h 
years Siva was forced to grant them power and strength exceeding that of th 
gods. Inflated with their newly acquired might the brothers stormed heave 
and the gods appealed to Brahma, Vishnu and Siva, but without succes* 1 
Siva could only suggest that they take their plea to the goddess Durg- 
When the goddess appeared before Sumbha his passion was aroused and he 
expressed his desire to possess her. She agreed on condition that he defeat 
her in battle. Not knowing that the boon given him by Siva was power over 
gods and not goddesses he was put to flight by Durga who pursued and slew 
the presumptuous daitya and his brother, as well as their formidable generals 
the 'bald-headed’ Munda and Chanda. After the latter engagement Durga 
was given the title of Chanda, Chandi, or Chamunda. 

This is the Puranic legend, but in the Mahabhdrata the two daityas are 
known as Sunda and Upasunda, to encompass whose destruction Indra sent 
down the apsara Tilottama. Her beauty inflamed the passions of the brothers- 
they both claimed her, quarrelled over her and killed each other. 
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SUNAHSEPHAS {sunah-iephas, 'dog-testicles’) a devout young brahmin who 
became the protegd and adopted son of the celebrated sage Visvamitra. 
Accounts of his parentage differ in the Brahmanas, Rdmdyana and Purarias. 
In one version he lived in the forest with his father, a poor brahmin rishi 
named Ajigartta, and three brothers. In time of need his father sold him to 
,°“ tathe son °f Harischandra* for one hundred cows, and the king 
eci e to use the boy as a sacrificial victim in place of his own son Rohita. 
aru^a to whom the sacrifice was to be offered accepted the substitution, 
or e price of another hundred cows the boy’s father, Ajigartta, agreed to 
slay him* 11 ° sacr *^ c * !d P os ^» an d for a third hundred he also agreed to 

watro^ er k.S en d has it that Ambarisha king of Ayodhya, son of Mandhatri, 
•Driest a sacrifice w hen Indra carried off the victim. The officiating 

sacrifire rvfTt! ° ^ P. 1 ^ a * critical moment, declared that only the 
Iona searrW could atone for the heinous interruption. After a 

his son as a a ^? Un< ^ a named Richika who was willing to sell 

king inexchantref 06 ^ ls , son was Sunahsephas who was delivered to the 
fortune in jewels ^ & Un< ^ ed tbousan d cows, ten million gold pieces and a 

began recit^^mln^ ^ t0 sacr ificial P ost » and when about to be slain 

rescued him^blessed^hki^ 6 ° f the deities - Moved b y his P% ht the & ods 
human sacrifices wp™ fh* gave hlm lon S life. Through SunahSephas 
family of the saap Vi _ er . ea * ter abolished. The lad was received into the 
y the sage Viivanutra* as his own son. Seven hymns in the Rig- 
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veda are attributed to him. SunahSephas is also known as Devarata, 'God- 
gratifying’. 
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gU^GA (183-73 bc) a brahminical dynasty of Magadha* that succeeded the 
Maurya* line of kings and ruled for a total period of no years. A brahmin 
coterie desirous of ending the hated Buddhist regime of the Mauryas, found an 
instrument for their ambitions in the person of Pushyamitra (183-151 bc) the 
probably Iranian commander-in-chief of the Mauryan king Brihadratha. 

Pushyamitra climaxed his careful preparations for the seizure of power by 
arranging for his royal master to review the army in the spring of 183 bc. 
In full view of the assembled host he suddenly raised his sword and severed 
the head of his sovereign, the last of the illustrious Maurya line. Pushya¬ 
mitra was given brahminical status, and he inaugurated the formal return 
of northern India to brahminism by celebrating two magnificent horse sacri¬ 
fices which were remembered in India for centuries after. 

Under Brihadratha the Mauryans had already lost some of their territories 
in the north-west to the Bactrian* Greeks, and Pushyamitra’s empire actually 
covered only western Bengal, Bihar, Agra, Oudh and Mathura. His capital 
remained the old Mauryan city of Pataliputra. He lost Kalinga, and his 
territories south of the Narmada were annexed by the Andhras. The tri¬ 
umphal progress of Pushyamitra’s sacrificial horse, which was escorted by 
his grandson Vasumitra, was checked by a Greek detachment in the Panjab, 
probably led by Apollodotus, and the south-westward drive of the Sungan 
prince was again halted in Rajputana by another body of Greek troops 
Pushyamitra later had to repulse a Greek invasion which was referred to both 


by Patanjali and Kalidasa. 

Under brahmin pressure Pushyamitra began persecuting the Buddhists 
burnt their monasteries, and killed their monks. He went so far as to issue a 
declaration that he would reward anyone who presented him with the head of 

a Buddhist. , 

Agninritra (151-143 bc) son of Pushyamitra was the hero of Kalidasas 
Malavikagnimitra which gives an account of his viceroyalty a 

son o. Agnimitra, had 

in his encounters with the Greeks while escortinghis his 

horse. He had further trouble with the raids of 

(^26^24^® or 1 Bha^al^a, °th^ 

““ £55 

Heliodorus who raised a column* in honour of Vishnu at Besnag . 

GreeKTncursions may- have recommenced after Bhag S Jr’s Twn 
the Greeks were recalled by troubles which broke out in 
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kingdom. But intermittent fighting with the Bactrians continued throu k 
reigns of all Sunga rulers. The remaining five Sungan kings were a suer" 
of weaklings and bigots whose excesses aroused the censure of their suh^ IOn 
and alarmed even their brahmin sponsors. The last of the Sungas Sf Cts 
bhuti (fl. 73 rc) was so worthless and dissolute that the brahmins at 
conspired to have him killed by a slave girl who visited him in the guise" 5 /* 1 
queen. His minister, a brahmin priest, ascended the throne as the first 0 f°/i, a 
Kanva kings of Magadha* in 73 bc. the 

Though few details are known about the Sunga dynasty they played 
important part in the development of Indian art. Throughout their rul" 
close contact with the Bactrian Greeks, both hostile and friendly, is clea ^ 
established. The founding of a second capital at Vidisa (or Bhilsa ne^ 
modern Besnagar, in Eastern Malwa or Gwalior) is of great significance ^ 
the history of Indian sculpture. The city was situated on the direct trade 
route from Pataliputra to the seaport of Broach on the west coast and must 
have been influenced by various foreign factors. The Sungan kings themselves 
who were anti-Buddhist, made no contribution towards Buddhist works but 
foreign merchants and local Buddhist guilds of that period were responsible 
for several notable examples of art and architecture. Near Bhllsa stands the 
great stupa* of Sanchi, one column of whose southern gate was the work of a 
guild of ivory carvers of Vidisa who made a gift of this column to the stupa. 

Sungan art is also represented in the remains of the stupa at Bharhut 
Today nothing is left of the stupa itself except a portion of the r ailin gs 
surrounding it, and the columns and gateways. The stone-work is richly 
engraved with Buddhist reliefs, most of them being illustrations from the 
Jdtakas, but several depicting domestic life. The work is crude in composition 
but nonetheless an important landmark in the development of Indian art. 

Books 

See tinder History and Magadha. 

’ j V °'d ’ 0r f&nyala, voidness’, a basic concept of Mahay an a Buddhism 
an in u esoteric philosophy. The words signify privativeness, non-exis- 
ence, or a sence. In its higher interpretation it is not a negative concept 
W.* 1 T? T’ . im P J ying vacuity or emptiness, but not lack. Nagar- 
• A J?. l ^°\ s a y tin § with a series of denials gave Sunya the status of a 
to RnflHVi' u cat !?°. r T* anc * after him sunyata became fundamental 

of existpnn oa §ht. Nagarjuna showed that all relations, and the forms 
Void Siihsp'n Pr ° , u 2 . ed ky them, are dialectically negated, leaving only the 
the doctrinp of til v U - < j^ 1S * P hiloso Phy has ever since been associated with 
categories" 6 which haS been "**** under as many as eighteen 

and is c ^ arac ^ er and above causal relationship, 

the Middle Path S +h tt be ^timate Reality, Thusness ( tathatd), Nirvana, 
Tctoe howeve’r h 6 U " C ° nditi ° ned ’ the Absolute. Sunya-vada, the void- 
led to strong C riticism aS a nd e has U h jeCt t0 ™ ch misinterpretation, which has 
nihilistic. ’ &nd bas been condemned as negative, pessimistic and 
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Sfinya in fact is the highest \yisdom, according to Buddhism. Sunya-vada 
. ^ lie only way of communicating knowledge and understanding reality. In 
its absolute form it is an experience of final Non-Beingness flashing forth 
through the state of natural beingness which is our temporal human exist¬ 
ence. It is not mere negation, but a Negation of negation that is an Exist¬ 
ence-Being beyond existence and being. It is best defined by negatives since 
all positive expressions not only limit but pollute thjTpure concept of absolute 
£iinya. 

In Hinduism the term Sunya has a less precise application, and facets of the 
notion of nothingness or privativeness are found in many important branches 
of Hindu life and thought. The idea of the Absolute or Brahma is best con¬ 
veyed by negatives: ncti, neti, ‘not this, not this’. He is nirguna, without 
dualities; amiirti, without form; inexpressible, inconceivable, immeasurable, 
unfathomable, and so on. Define Him by positives and He becomes attenuated 
by those very attributes. 

In the karma concept of Hinduism, the higher forces of this world are all 
adrishta, ‘unseen’, invisible, hidden from mortal understanding. All actions, 
even those outside one’s knowledge and consciousness, exercise an irrevocable 
and irresistible impact on the invisible world. We reap the rewards and 
penalties of our good and bad deeds on that higher plane, even though they 
do not always produce visible results here. So the effects of a sacrifice are 
adrishta and even though not seen are very real, and have a profound signi¬ 
ficance in the unseen world. Adrishta also refers to the hidden, unseen forces 
of phenomenal-empirical reality. 

Similarly, silence is a dynamic concept, much more potent than sound. It 
the best means of communicating rahasya or the profound secrets of man 
and his destiny. The highest sound (see Sabda) is a form of silence. 1 e 
mantra has greater power than the intoned chant or w ispere " s ^ 

unstruck sound produced from ether, unheard v p y s j c ^ ’ yogis by 
gods. Struck sounds give pleasure, unstruck sounds hbe ^ atl ° . JJ 
practice and meditation project their minds into the realm of the unstruc 

S ° Absence IsTye^another conceptual fragment ^ be 

«inya. The things that matter are no there- 

apprehended and represented by symb . P , nlace not outside 

oblation (e.g. prandgnihotra), the supports the firmament, 

but within oneself. Sunya is an in J r ™ ta P he absent w a of Chidambaram 
more stable than all of Indra s elepha i. ^ In f he w hole sphere of 
is revered as the most efficacious of a 8 Likewise the blessings 

numerals* it is the empty zero that is mos for the 

0 . the Ganges come «— 

invisible Ganges is present in all. the nignesi ci j y 

are obtained through tyaga or renunciation. f reaue ntly met with. The 
In metaphysics the notion of voidness is also 1 : equently ^ q{ 

term abhava, ‘non-existence , which in i a a ^ tbe progressively limit- 

identity or self-nature, was sometimes use Vaiseshika philosophy 

ing conditions of the ‘reality’’of an and subsequent 

added a seventh category, abhava, to the six oi ^ . 
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'refinements of its meaning were elaborated to clarify various nuances of + v 
ontological, non-existence of things. Four kinds of abhava are distinguish 
(i) Pragabhdva, antecedent non-existence, i.e. the non-existence of a +{!• 
before it actually comes into being, for example, before its productioi g 
when fire is not there before it is lit. (2) Pradhvamsdbhdva, the subseau ^ 
non-existence of a thing after it has had existence, for example, theV"* 
existence of a flame after it has gone out. (3) Anyonydbhdva, or mutual n*' 
existence, the non-existence of one thing as another thing, for exampl e ° n ~ 
elephant is nonexistent as a tree. (4) Atyantabhava, ‘absolute non-existenc^ 
as a pot is absolutely non-existent as a liquid pot. Other examples are 6 * 
hare’s hom, the child of a barren woman, a sky-flower, and, to quo/ 
Gaudapada’s example, the footprints of a bird in the air. ’ 4 e 

Buddhist semantics held that words were not related to the objects the 
were supposed to denote, and Buddhist logicians, in a philological application 
of Sunyata, expounded a doctrine of apoha, 'denying’, by which they meant 
that every expression of a concept, for example, a cow, implied a total denial 
of itself, a non-cow. Accordingly, reality consists of a ‘privative’, and the 
existence of anything may be framed as the denial of its non-existence. Just 
as the world grew out of a state of non-worldness, so every concept is preceded 
by its own absence. To reach the cow, or any phenomenal object whatsoever 
one must first pass through the whole logical, philosophical and empirical 
experience of the non-cow or whatever the object happens to be. 

Books 

See under Buddhism, Nagarjuna and Philosophy. 


StlRA, a Yadava king who ruled over the Surasena people with capital 
at Mathura on the Yamuna. He had four children, namely, Vasudeva, Kunti, 
Samudravijaya and Srutadeva. The last named married Damaghosha king 
of Chedi and became the mother of Sisupala*. 

When Vasudeva, the eldest child of Sura was bom, the great drum called 
Anakadundu was sounded in heaven because he was destined to become the 
at er of the god Krishna*. Shortly after Krishna’s death Vasudeva passed 
away and four of his wives burned themselves on his funeral pyre. 

amu avijaya became the father of nemi (or Arishtanemi) the twenty- 
second Jam tuthankara*. Nemi was thus the cousin of Krishna. Jains claim 
tnoi 1 a™ Wa ^ * ar su P er i° r to Krishna both in physical prowess and intellec- 

n l 0 S r . suture. He was gentle, unostentatious, chaste, and the exact 
opposite of Krishna. 

coi^i/^ al ! 0 Kv. n0 "?- aS and Parshni) was given by Sura to his childless 
As a mri/!/ ? a ^people and was brought up at his court, 
reward pH k- 6 S -/ W6 i f. UC ^ ^ ev °t* on to the sage Durvasas that the latter 
eods to tiai r W a ^ a ^ s . man ky means of which she could summon any five 
her nower her. She called upon Surya the sun-god to test 

and as a result on/ 1 * a PP eare< i he refused to leave without union, 

of her lansp ch S ei "J 3race s ^ e conceived and bore a son, Kama*. Ashamed 

found'and raise/}/ 0 ^^^? 0n ^anks of the Yamuna where he was 
y a childless couple and grew up to become one of the great 
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heroes of Hindu mythology. Subsequently Kunti married Pandu king of 
Hastinapura whom she chose at a svayamvara. She bore three of the Pandava 
brothers by summoning three more gods, namely, Yudhishthira by Dhaima, 
Bhlma by Vayu, and Arjuna by Indra, making four gods in all by whom she 
had children. She transferred her power over the remaining fifth god to Madri, 
the second wife of Pandu, and Madri called upon the twin ASvins; through 
them she bore Nakula and Sahadeva, the last two Pandava brothers. After 
the battle of Kurukshetra Kunti retired to the forest where she lost her life 
in a forest conflagration. 

Books 

See under Mythology. 


SURGERY, known in Sanskrit as salya, was one of the branches of Ayurvedic 
study. The original meaning of the world salya, ‘arrow’ or ‘spear’, indicates 
that it evolved from operations on the battlefield. 

Charaka (2nd century ad) has little or nothing to say about surgery, and 
the subject is absent from the Bower Manuscript (ad 450), but the fourth 
century surgeon SuSruta refers to dissection of a kind. The corpse selected for 
the purpose, complete in all parts, had to be of a person, not too old, who had 
not died of poisoning or of any protracted disease. After removing all excre- 
mentitious matter from the entrails, the body was wrapped up in a rush mat 
and put into a large cage which was then placed in a fast-flowing stream and 
allowed to soften. After several days it was taken out and carefully rubbed 
with a hard whisk, and as the muscles and internal organs were exposed they 
were examined and studied. This procedure was recommended for surgeons. 
Physicians learnt the position of internal organs only by prodding the living 
body. According to the lawgiver Manu the very touch of a corpse brought 
defilement, a belief which established a general taboo on the handling of cada¬ 
vers. Since surgery could best be learnt by dissection of the human body the 
profession was long held in abhorrence by the higher castes. When m modem 
times the first medical colleges were opened in the cities it was difficult to 0 - 

tain students for training. . 

The ancients found a way around this difficulty by resorting to subst ut^ 
for the dead human flesh. Apprentice surgeons were taught by practong 
incisions on gourds; the puncturing and opening of tumours onthebladd^ 
of animals filled with mud and water; the piercing of boUow organ 
lotus stalks; probing on dried cucumbers and worm-eaten wood,.the^apph 
tion of caustics on pieces of meat; the giving of 

melons; bandaging was practised on a doL or ay g hodv suturing was 

wounds was perfected on bits of soft leather. On the hvmg body sutming^ 
effected by the use of horse-hair, plant fib.res, ;armnal gult 
the latter by letting large ants nip the flesh and thenicutt^ g ^ or 

Among the surgical concepts peculiar t°, be ii eV ed that injury 

vital junctions of muscle, bone, tissue, tend . . a knowledge 

to any of the one hundred and seven marmas was> very < 

of the marmas gave a rough descriptive idea o regi considered necessary 

Anaesthetics were not generally used, but if it were consia 
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opium or some other drug was employed. Charaka and SuSruta mention tho 
use of wine to induce insensibility before ah operation. 

On the whole the Hindus did not pay much attention to or make much 
progress in surgery, although they were familiar with contemporary methods 
of lithotomy, Caesarean section, amputation and bone-setting, operations 
for cataract and hernia, as well as such techniques as branding, cauterising, 
bleeding, incision, excision, scarification, puncturing, probing, drainage and 
suturing. 

It would appear though that in one field at least Indian surgery did make 
considerable progress, and that was in rhinoplasty and otoplasty. I n the 
words of one authority, 'probably the only valuable contribution to surgery 
to which India can lay claim is the art of forming artificial noses’ (I, p. 2 66). 
The art of grafting noses and ears was perhaps unequalled in the ancient 
world. SuSruta describes these operations, but according to some scholars the 
text in question is a rechauffe of similar passages from Celsus, and consequently 
spurious. (II, p. 171). 

Surgery and surgical instruments (yantra) are described in a number of 
Sanskrit medical works. There were twenty varieties of lancets and knivfes, 
twenty-five of forceps and pincers, twenty kinds of tubular instruments^ 
thirty different probes ( saldkd ), as also spatulas, tongs, hooks and catheters, 
and twenty-six kinds of dressing, cloth and thread. But as they are all post- 
Greek it is believed that they were introduced by the Greeks or Romans, or 
by Buddhist monks who acquired these devices from foreign countries in the 
course of their extensive travels. 

Surgery receded into the background once the Greek influence waned, and 
was almost completely neglected when the Buddhist ascendancy declined. 
It received its next impetus and experienced a brief revival by about the 
tenth century, some time after the advent of the Arabs. 
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40 RPANAKHA, ‘winnowing-fan nailed’, a rakshasi or ogress, so named 
because of her huge splayed, claw-like nails ( nakha ), the daughter of Visravas* 
and sister of the demon king Ravana. 

During the exile of Rama and Slta in Panchavatl, in the great southern 
forest near the source of the Godaveri, Surpanakha caught sight of the hand¬ 
some Rama and fell in love with him. She came to him with a proposal of 
marriage but was rebuffed by the hero, who sent her to Lakshmana his 
brother. When Lakshmaija also rejected her she turned in a rage of jealousy 
op Slta. -Rama called upon his brother to deal with her and Lakshmana cut 
off her nose (1 nasika) and ears. In commemoration of this incident the area of 
Panchavatl was thereafter known as Nasik*. 

Provoked and humiliated beyond endurance Surpanakha appealed to 
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. younger brother Khara for vengeance. Thirty man-eating rakshasas 
were immediately dispatched to deal with Rama, but proved no match for 
the voung hero who easily disposed of them. Khara sent for reinforcements to 
his warrior brother Dushana, and together they assembled an army of 
"kshasas to march against the presumptuous Rama. In the ensuing brief 
ra bat both Dushaiia and Khara were slain and their army put to flight. 

C ° Foiled in her attempts to avenge herself by having Rama killed, the ogress 
thought of another scheme. She went to Lanka, the kingdom of her eldest 
brother, the redoubtable Ravana, and reported the story to him. Knowing 
his weakness for the fair sex she dwelled at length on the charms of Slta, 
whose lap she described as being like the lotus flower, and whose thighs like 
the trunks of slender banana trees. At the same time she warned Ravana that 
it was impossible to defeat Rama in battle, and suggested that he use guile 
to seduce Slta. 

Thus began Ravana’s* ill-starred adventure, around which the story of the 
Rdmdyana revolves.'Just before the last battle, when Ravana went forth to 
£ g ht Surpanakha stood in his way, begging him not to venture against Rama, 
but Ravana thrust her impatiently aside. For this insult she cursed her 
brother saying that he would never again see his beloved city of Lanka. It 
was in this final encounter that Rama slew the great rakshasa monarch. 


Books 

See under Mythology and Rdmdyana. 

qVVr>YA the sun god. His name occurs as Shurias in the records of the 

peSoishow him with a dagger, close-*.** 

coat, and high Central Asian boots (III, P-320)- Vedic triad of 

Along with Indra and Agm. ^ Sfc^ed. He is referred 

deities, to whom a dozen hymns in the g d a man ifestation of the 

to as ‘the eye of Varuna’, the god of^ the , ^ of Dyaus> 0 f Brahma, 

divine energy of heaven. He is various y Aditi> bom as an im- 

or of KaSyapa. In some versions he is ** las A god of many aspects 

perfect lump which was shaped by his_ r pQshan, and also spoken 

and as many names he is sometimes , 

of as the husband of Ushas goddess o Zoroastrian Avesta) he appears 

As vivasvat, ‘brilliant’ (the Vivahan t or the rising sun. His wife 

in his aspect of the Shining One of e ^ j jore bim the twins Yama 

saranyu daughter of the divine arris ^er husband in the form a o 

and Yami. Legend relates that she escap similar appearauce’. h rom 

mare, leaving in her place Savanja, a of Manu Vaivasvata*, the Manu 
union with her Vivasvat became th 



Of the present age. Discovering later bow Saranyu had escaped him Vivasvat 
assumed the shape of a stallion and followed his wife Seeing him thus the 
grazing Saranyu, now called ASvrni (mare) desired her husband and the 
eauine couple mated. ‘In his haste his seed fell to the ground and she being 
desirous of offspring smelled it.’ From this were bom the ASvins.* 

In the Puranas the wife of Surya is samj^a, ‘awakening’, daughter of the 
celestial artificer ViSvakarman. Samjna was unable to endure the effulgence 
of her husband, so her father placed the sun upon his lathe and cut away an 
eighth part of his radiance. From the blazing fragments that fell to earth 
ViSvakarman wrought the discus of Vishpu, the trident of Siva, the weapon of 
Kubera, the lance of Karttikeya, the agneydstra or fire-weapon of AgniveSa, 

and the weapons* of many other gods. _ 

But the fervour of Surya was still too great for Samjria, and after bearing 
him a son Revanta (see Kubera), she gave her husband the nymph Chhaya, 
‘shade’, for a handmaid, and herself retired as an ascetic to the forest. 
Through union with Chhaya, Surya begat Tapati, goddess of the river TaptI, 
and Sani the personification of the planet Saturn (see below). Surya was also 
the father of Kama, the Mahabharata hero, and Sugriva the monkey king. 

Surya was generous to his devotees, bestowing on them wealth and 
wisdom. In his equine aspect he communicated the White Yajur-veda to the 
sage Yajnavalkya. To Satrajita* who rendered him praise and homage he 
gave the wonderful jewel syamantaka. But to those who opposed him the 
sun-god was ruthless, destroying and blasting them with the flash of his 
anger. Once a group of rakshasas called Mandeha sought to overpower him, 
but he dispersed them with his blinding light. 

Surya is described as dwarfish in stature, with a body of burnished copper 
and reddish eyes. His charriot is drawn by the ARUSHA, seven ‘red’ horses, or 
a seven-headed horse surrounded by a halo of rays. His charioteer is the 
legless aruka, ‘rosy’, son of Kaiyapa and Kadru, who represents the dawn 
and twilight. His paradise* is Vivasvat! or Bhasvati. Among his many titles 
are: Am$a, ‘fragmented’, i.e. by Vilvakarman; Arhapati, ‘honoured Lord’; 
Bhaskara, ‘light-maker’; Dinakara, ‘day maker’; Dyumani, ‘sky-jewel’; 
Gabhastimat, ‘possessing rays’; Graharaja, ‘planet-king’; Karmasakshi, 
'deed-witness'; Martanda, descended from Mritanda, ‘lifeless egg’ of the sky 
bird; Lokachakshulj, ‘world-eye’; Ravi, ‘conferring’; Sahasra-kirana, 
‘thousand-rayed; Savitar or Savitri, ‘stimulator’ (a Vedic name sometimes 
applied to Tvashtri); Vikartana, ‘deprived’ (i.e. of his beams by Vi^vakar- 
man). 

The sect devoted exclusively to the worship of Surya as the supreme deity 
and the adoration of the solar orb is known as Saura (also Saurya, Saurapata), 
and its origin is traced to Zoroastrian influence. Strict Saura cultists do not 
eat until they have seen the sun, and do not eat after sunset. They brand 
their foreheads, arms and breasts with hot iron brands. The name Saura is 
also applied to the followers of the cult of Sani (Saturn), who is the son of 
Surya and Chhaya (Shade) mentioned above (in some legends Sani is the son 
of Balarama and Revati). A great deal of malignant occultism is associated 
with his worship, and some authorities hold that all the left-hand sun cults 
are actually Saturn cults, perhaps originating with the Magas or Vratyas. 
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Sani is usually depicted robed in black, riding on a vulture. Amone his 
titles are Kona, ‘angular’, Krura-lochana, ‘evil eyed’, Manda, ‘slow’ Paigu 
‘lame’, Asita, ‘dark’. His cult is perverse and highly sexualized. Many of the 
temples ostensibly raised to the sun are dedicated to Saturn, and a number of 
them are adorned with licentious sculpture. Such was the temple of Konarak 
now in ruins (see Black Pagoda), as also the notorious sun temple at Multan 
which had hordes of temple prostitutes'*. The Padma-Purdna recommends 
the dedication of prostitutes to a solar temple as the best means of attaining 
to paradise. 
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SUSPENDED ANIMATION is one of the most remarkable features of Indian 
occultism. Some yogis are credited with the ability to go into samddhi-]ikt 
trances, with all the characteristic activities of the living organism such 
as movement, respiration and the beating of the heart, temporarily suspended, 
giving the appearance of death according to clinical diagnosis. After a period 
sometimes extending to several days they reanimate their bodies and resume 
normal life as before. Yogis occasionally demonstrate their power to do this 
by allowing themselves to be buried alive. 

Such burial alive has often been recorded in the past. Contrary to popular 
belief it is not confined to India, and wonder-workers in Egypt, Arabia, 
Europe and Central America have sometimes demonstrated this feat. Drugs, 
auto-hypnosis, and many years training in scientific breath control have been 
variously put forward to explain such phenomena. 

A celebrated case took place in Lahore in 1838 under the supervision and 
in the presence of the Maharaja Ranjit Singh of the Panjab and his nobles, 
the British general Sir Claude Wade, and the Napoleonic veteran, General 
Reuben Ventura. The yogi, Haridts, was a professional magician, who made a 
living by allowing himself to be buried alive, and whose feats were recorded 
by European observers more than once. , • 

On this occasion he took several days to prepare himself, mr he intended to 
do something worthy of his distinguished audience. He change e ® 

whey, pulse-soup and soaked gram, of which he daily took less and Iks until 
he stopped eating altogether. Three days after this he declared himself ready, 
and the demonstration took place in the grounds of the maharajas pal . 
The yogi first stopped his ears and nostrils with wax, and sitting <>“ a piece ot 
white muslin assumed an easy cross-legged position (probably 
then turned his tongue back into his gullet (theparamudra, Meehan) 
went into a trance. At a word from his assistant the c lot h was drawn up o 
his head and made secure. He was lifteji and placed in a box which 
sealed and locked. General Wade kept the keys himself ^ Bntish soldi^ 
stood guard over the box. Another account states a b oxwas 

in a shallow pit within a sealed pavilion. At the end of thirty days the box was 
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“fhXdy wL Sid, stifl and emaciated, but did not quite have the appear- 
ance of death. There was no pulse or heart-beat, nor had the hair or nails 

1 ? hut the top of the head was considerably heated. The assistant 
^pmovedthe plugs from the ears and nostrils, forced open the jaws and with a 
X Sew thetongue forward again Warm water was poured over the yogi 
She limbs massaged, and in about two hours his colour returned and he 
wa^ Ible^speak, but very weakly. He said that while m trance his thoughts 
W dreams were of a most delightful character, and that it was always 
nainfill for him to be awakened and forced to return. 

P Tome f authorities believe that in such cases although all physiological 
functions are suspended, a tiny ember in the form of a feeble rhythmic 
movement of the heart, so faint that it would certainty not be perceptible by 
Z instruments available in India in the middle of the last century, had to 
he keDt alive to ignite the flame of life again. Even m the case of burial in a 
nit which is first covered with a board and then filled up with earth, the 
norosity of the raw earth would be sufficient to provide the small amount of 
oxygen necessary to keep the entranced yogi alive. Recent experiments have 
also proved that although a yogi is ostensibly in trance, the EEG (electro¬ 
encephalogram) curves which record the intensity and rhythm of electrical 
impulses in the brain, remain normal, showing that samadhi does not affect 
the electrical activity of the brain. But the psycho-galvanic reflex (used in 
lie-detectors) which reflects changes in the electrical properties of the body 
in response to emotional stimuli, remains consistently below normal. 

There is no doubt that by long practice the yogi is able to control the func¬ 
tioning of his organism and voluntarily lower the basic metabolic rate, but 
although remarkable it is not supernatural and does not justify the claim 
that yogis buried alive cease from breathing altogether. Yogis of advanced 
degree are able to slow down the pulse and even stop the heart-beat for about 
the space of a minute. In this interval although the pulse cannot be felt by 
placing a finger on an artery, the sphygmograph (which measures blood 
pressure) continues to record feeble and irregular pulse waves. The weakening 
of the pulse is produced by contraction of the biceps, pectoralis and other 
muscles, thus compressing the brachial artery, and also by diminishing the 
blood flow by holding the breath. It is to be remembered that most normal 
persons can slow down their hearts by holding the breath and ‘willing’ the 
heart to beat more quietly. The degree of this ‘Valsalva manoeuvring 
(named after the sinuses of Valsalva which are bulges in the aortic walls) 
varies according to the individual. 
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ai m ' E E. anglicized orthography for the Sanskrit sati, the Hindu rite ot 
uicide* of widows by self-immolation. The word is derived from Sat! wife of 
liva who committed suicide because of an insult to which her husband had 
been subjected by Daksha her own lather. The term was extended to mean 
the ‘true’ wife who remains faithful to the memoiy of her husband by not 
marT yj n g again. Subsequently the term was applied to the rite in which a 
widow committed herself to the flames of the pyre on which the body of her 
husband was cremated. 

Much speculation invests the origin of the custom. There is no evidence 
that it was ever current among the ancient Indo-Aryans who only used to 
burv a few of the chief possessions of the deceased along with him. Nor is 
there anything in the Vedas to show that it had Vedic sanction. One of the 
funeral hymns of the Rig-veda indicates that in the early antyeshfi or ob¬ 
sequial* ceremonies the widow lay down beside the dead man after he had 
been placed on the unlit pyre; his bow was placed in her hand for a while, 
then the bow was taken and she was called to ‘return to the land of the living’. 
She was allowed to marry the dead man’s brother or continue to produce 

^h^fiist instances of suttee are recorded in the Indian Epics. M&dn 
ascended the funeral pyre on the death of her husband Pandu, ^though 
some of the sages present tried to dissuade her from what they considered an 
unrighteous art. The four wives of Vasudeva father of 
DevakI Bhadra, Rohipi and Madira, were voluntarily binned with him. 
When Krishiia died five of his wives, RukminI, Candhan^ya Haim^a^ 
and Tambavatl, immolated themselves on a pyre. When Sita through 
mUS was made to believe that Rdma had been slam she wanted 

to be burned along with her husband. , f the Greeks who 

^eTariiest actual historical instance 

chronicles which describe the ?? UI ™f. A t - U s with the observation 
Keteus who died in 316 bc whfle fighting Mbgnus ^tne 

that this custom prevailed among the Kathia * ^ the support 

By the first and second centuries act on the 

of the lawgivers, many of whom decl reference to verses from 

part of the widow, upholding their ccntaitio y f their 

holy writ, some of which were corrupted or even lorgeo 

^By the sixth and seventh centuries it was 

husband was unequivocally condemned y ;p rom ^at time onwards 

declared preferable that she mount t e P q{ whic b a wife could 

they began advocating it as a rehjpous y, -pbe rite was at first 

secure salvation both for her husbandjmd 0 «but in course of time the 
restricted to the wives of 311 , ot b e rs* of lower caste adopted the 

widows of weavers, masons, bar ers, ^ p uran i c writings, and the 

procedure for the nte 

as it was then established. .gj 



Two kinds of suttee were distinguished, but neither offered any escape fo 
the hapless widow. One was saha-marana,' 'co-dying' in which a widow burnt 
herself on the same fire as that on which her husband s corpse was cremated 
The other was unu-tnuTund, after-dying , in which the widow died not on the 
funeral pyre of her husband, but later, on a pile lit with the embers preserved 
from the husband’s pyre. This took place if the widow was in an ‘impure’ 
state, for example, menstruating (when a week was allowed to pass after the 
cessation of the flow), or pregnant (when two months were allowed to pass 

after the birth of the child). 

The general pattern of suttee ceremonial ran as follows: After the husband’s 
death the widow prepared to join him. She was given a ceremonial bath and 
dressed in her finery and ornaments; she bore all the distinguishing marks of a 
woman whose husband is living. She accompanied her husband’s body to the 
cremation ground. Since she would soon have access to the spheres of heaven 
she was entrusted with messages to carry to deceased relations. Arrived at 
the pyre, she gave away her ornaments which were kept by the recipients as 
precious mementoes. She then mounted the pyre and sat beside the corpse, 
placing her husband’s head on her lap. The pyre was then lighted. 

How many women voluntarily ascended the pyre is of course impossible to 
determine, but the number of those sufficiently resolute to overcome the 
natural instinct to escape one of the most excruciating forms of death must 
have been small indeed. Reports of eyewitnesses do record the heroism of 
some women who sought this form of death of their own free will. Quoting a 
number of instances from accounts of foreign travellers Dr A. S. Altekar 
speaks of his own sister who as late as 1946 with indescribable fortitude 
carried out her resolve, committing herself to the flames within twenty-four 
hours of her husband’s death in spite of the pressing entreaties of her 
relations. 


But such isolated acts of heroism do not mitigate the general picture of 
brutality and sadism that is revealed in the lurid history of suttee. Altekar 
states. ‘Even widows intensely anxious to follow their husbands were likely 
to recoil and jump out under the agony of the flames.’ To avoid such eventu¬ 
alities special arrangements were made and precautions taken. For example, 
the pyre was laid in a pit to make escape impossible; or the widows were tied 
to the logs or chained to stakes; if they tried to escape they were hit on the 
head or pushed back with long bamboo poles; some were mercifully drugged 
with a decoction of dried saffron pistils, which kept them cheerful till the 
pyre was ignited. 

. ® e tween ad 700 and 1000 the history of north India especially Kashmir 
is filled with records of suttee. Kalhana (c. 1150) mentions cases of Kashmir 
queens bribing their ministers to make a pretence of dissuading them publicly 
ora their apparently voluntary resolve to commit suttee, so that they might 
escape, he ordeal without ignominy. He cites an instance where a wily 
named Gaiga accepted the bribe of the queen Jayamati but delayed 
gomg to the burning ground till after the queen had been burned. 

, on £ ~ Rajputs and other warrior nations of northern India, the 
.. an . ce °*, su ** ee *°°k on staggering proportions, since wives and con- 
cumnes immolated themselves by the hundred. It became customary not 
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only f° r wive 3 hut * or ™ s ^ ress ^ s « sisters, mothers, sisters-in-law and other 
nei female relatives and retainers to bum themselves along with their 
deceased master. With Rajputs it evolved into the terrible rite of jauhar 
which took place in times of war or great peril in order to save the honour of 
the womenfolk of the clan. The earliest recorded instance of jauhar in Greek 
chronicles describes how after Alexander the Great captured one of the towns 
of the Agalassoi tribe, some twenty thousand citizens threw themselves into 
a huge pyre along with their wives and children. Similarly when the 
Rajputs were certain that they could not escape defeat or destruction by the 
enemy they would gather together their wives, women and children, heap 
firewood in plenty close about them and set it alight. When the holocaust was 
over the men would rush out to meet the enemy, fighting till they fell. A 
notable instance occurred when the Khilji Sultan, Ala-ud-dln, attacked 
Chitor in 1303, reputedly to possess himself of the beautiful Rajput princess 
of Mewar, Padmini. When defeat was nigh the women of the fortress along 
with the princess Padmini were burnt to death, and the men met their end 
on the field of battle. 

The custom of suttee was also adopted by the Sikhs, although the third 
Sikh guru, Amardas (d. 1574) condemned it. When the Sikhs were forced 
under Moghul tyranny to take to arms, they could not lag behind the other 
kshattriya clans, and Sikh maharajas and princes were cremated along with 
their wives and slave girls. When the body of Ranjit Singh (d. 1839) was 
burnt his four queens and seven concubines were burnt with him. 

Suttee did not extend to South India until about the tenth century, but 
once it gained a hold there it reached terrible proportions, especially 
when the rulers of Vijayanagar or the Nayyakas of Madura passed aroy. 
Savs Thomson ‘Even Sikh and Rajput history contains nothing so horrible 

portion of the bones was reduced to pow , n hiect of expiating the 

by the twelve officiating brahmin priests with the object ot expiating 

sins of the deceased. , , * C11 u pp Thn Batata 

Foreign observers have frequently recorde c fainted when he 

Ic. 1350) the African Muslim travdler confesses hat hunted ^ 

witnessed the immolation of a Hin uaccount states that a woman 
Nicolo Conti (c. 145°)> Venetian trave _ ro _ ertv ^ possessions when 

was threatened with the loss of her ng Akbarnamah relates the 

she showed an unwillingness to hum e • wanted forcibly to immolate 
case of one of Akbar’s Hindu officers whom 1584 ^ Q nly P^ted through 
his own mother on his father s funeral pyr , French physician and 

the intervention of Akbar. Lahore in 

traveller tells the case of a child_widow oi ( , ^ 



theVenetian relates that kshattnyajvomen He himself 

flames voluntarily were frequently ^ d European friend. Job 

rescued one such woman who eventually married v ^ 



Cbamock the founder of Calcutta married a Hindu widow whom he had 
rescued from the pyre. 

In a case reported in 1796 the wife was fastened on to the funeral pii e Q f 
her husband, but as the night was dark and it was raining the \yoraan managed 
to disengage herself and escape unseen. When it was discovered that there 
was only one body on the pyre a search was made and she was dragged from 
her hiding place. She pleaded to be spared but her own son insisted that she 
throw herself on the pile as he would lose caste and suffer everlasting humilia¬ 
tion. When she still refused the son with the help of some others present 
bound her hands and feet and hurled her into the blaze. 

The funerals of maharajas and wealthy chieftains were like mammoth 
festivals, and many surviving accounts, written by Muslim and European 
observers tell of the wives and concubines being dragged resisting to the 
great pyre and forcibly consigned to the flames. All this was very far from the 
romantic picture of the faithful spouse voluntarily ascending the pyre. 

Suttee was intermittently condemned by a few lawgivers, and occasionally 
by Sanskrit writers. The poet Bana (fl. ad 650) wrote: 

'The custom is a foolish mistake of stupendous magnitude, committed under 
the reckless impulse of despair and infatuation. It does not help the dead for 
he goes to heaven or hell according to his deserts. It does not ensure reunion 
since the wife who has uselessly sacrificed her life goes to the hell reserved for 
suicides. By living she can still do much good both to herself by pious works 
and to the departed by offering oblations for his happiness in the other 
world. By dying she only adds to her misery.’ 


But it was ultimately the Tantrik writers who unequivocally condemned 
suttee, branding it a barbaric custom contrary to the dictates of religion, 
humanity and common sense; they held that a woman who burnt herself, 
however noble her motives, would surely go to hell. 

The Muslims tried to check suttee by instituting a permit system based on 
a declaration made by the widow that she wished of her own free will to be¬ 
come a satl, but the system was a mere formality for under pressure from 
their relations few women could resist making the declaration. The Portuguese 
strictly prohibited suttee in their territories by 1510, and took stem action 
against all relatives and bystanders and the custom soon died out in the areas 
under Portuguese control. 

The British took no decisive action for years until the reports of mission¬ 
aries and administrators showed it to be an evil whose extermination could 

ro °j"° farther delay. Between the years 1815 and 1828 there were 5100 
° f suttee “ Ben gal (7°6 in 1817 near Calcutta alone), over 
localities 0V ?f 700 “ Pa & a > a™* hundreds more in Ottered 

g. S35T*3St! SSSt 

part y.“> public assemblies and through 
ter journals such as tin,Wj, ipposed this mterfermice sritb 

SSSi 4 *** £**7 c ~* bu * their 

But thoi„g Q prohibited in British India the practice continued unchecked 
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• Rajputana, always the stronghold of suttee. When the maharajas and 
10 bles J of Jodhpur, Jaipur, Udaipur, Marwar and Bundi died their women had 
to ascend the pyre. Within thirty years of the British Regulation however, 

ublic opinion was ranged against it. So when the Maharana of Udaipur died 
? jggj no t a single one of his legal wives was prepared to be burnt with him 

* _^ te 0 f every effort to induce them to ‘preserve the honour of the Si£o- 
dlvas’- They all flatly refused. Finally a slave girl was made to become a sati 
and was burnt along with the maharana’s remains. 

The following are some of the suggested reasons underlying the custom of 

suttee: 

, . Th e an cient belief that a man’s possessions could be sent with him for 
use in the next world if they were burned or buried with him; his wife or 
wives being his chief possessions and the source of his greatest pleasure had 

to be dispatched to serve him in his next life. . 

(2) Male jealousy at the thought of leaving beautiful women behind after his 

death for others to enjoy. , _ .. , 

M The hard-headed Greeks were not moved by what they regarded as a 
barbarous custom, and surmised that the real reason for suttee was to prevent 
a wife from poisoning her husband; the fact that she would have to die with 
him would serve to inhibit any such intentions. 

(4) Fear of relations that the widow might misbehave and bring disgrace on 
Stives I’dnotwish to be burdened with the responsibility of having to 

£331—- <252 ***■ — d " have 

held for life. . . villn^e tradition. Recorded in- 

16 ) The compulsion of brahmins, home, vdteg“ho ‘ascended the 

stances show that m 7 or carrie d forcibly to the 

( 7 ) Cases of suttee ; freely undertakenjwere—SJJ^g the fcfe 

but in medieval times an impo an preferable to the living hell of 

of a widow*. To some even a painful death was preteraoie 

widowhood. , • me Hindu houses the hand- 

18 ) The vanity and hope of endunng fa ^ im printed on walls with 

marks of women who underwentputtee w ^ ^ deified and 

5fS57-5“ virtue an, fortitude were inscribed . 

(t^Thebblbif that a sati had I^was*hot4jht 

for others to ensure that was ca pable of bestowmg eternal bliss 

that a woman on her way to the pyr P devot ion she earned for 

on anyone she cared to look upon; thatby her aci ^ bUss . ^ she 

her husband and herself thi y- v f the pit to yield up her ancestors, 

could descend to hell and force the. P 0 ^ salvation, 
relatives and friends and thus bring them salvati 
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S VABHAV A, 'ownness* ,or intrinsicality, was one of the fundamental concepts 
of the ndstika* philosophical systems, especially as elaborated by the Char- 
vakas*. It implies that each individual and in fact each conscious being has 
his own intrinsic and innate disposition for which certain forms of living, 
livelihood, duties and ways of conduct and behaviour are appropriate. 

Thus, each person has his 0&1 svadariana, or 'own viewpoint’, and each 
darSana is valid for that particular person at a particular place and time. 
Taking into account all men and all beings there are therefore an infinite 
number of daiSanas not one of which has any universal validity. Svabhava is 
also an 'own morality', distinctively suited to the individual according to his 
; social, intellectual and spiritual status, and his strength and ability. Men 
differ and have different adhikara or competency, and consequently different 
paths (see mSrga) to their goals, and even different gods, or ishfa-devata, who 
provide for their particular needs. 

Associated with this basic idea are numerous other concepts appropriate 
to the idea of ‘ownness’, which gives a man freedom only within his own 
sphere of being. Thus men have svadharma, or their ‘own religion', and their 
own religious duties and obligations. From it comes the idea of svakarma, 
which lays on every man the obligation to do his duty in that state of life in 
which he has been bom, i.e. to perform the duties of his own caste ( see 
Bhagavadgita). In the Gandhian interpretation it implies clinging to one’s 
own religion and a resistance to conversion to another creed, which is 
reprehensible and morally harmful. 

In the political sphere two facets of svabhava were brought to the fore by 
G3ndhi. One was svardj or self-rule, the right of individuals to live their 
own lives mid of nations to govern themselves. Flowing from this notion was 
another which Gandhi also borrowed, namely, that of svadeii, ‘of one’s own 
duty of living as far as possible on the produce and manu- 
ac es of one s own land. It restricts a person to the use and service of his 
ovm immediate surroundings in preference to the more remote and especially 
1 «f' accor d“ 1 ff *° th e svadeSi ideal it is better to use indigen- 
goo/ ma e C °^ es ’ even °* P°° r quality, rather than foreign cloth, however 

Boohs 

See under Philosophy. 
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fitfftPHALKA, 'dog-fruit', a rishi of great saintliness and moral strength 
9 entioned in the Mahabharata and Puranas whose presence wherever he 
dwelt ensured freedom from famine, plague, disease and untimely death. 
When the realm of the king of KaSi was once afflicted with severe drought 
gvaphalka was invited to visit the country and during his sojourn there rain 
fell in abundance. 

The ruler of KaSi, Kasiraja, had a beautiful daughter named gandin!, 
‘cow-daily’, who was bom in the following manner. She remained in her 
mother’s womb for twelve years and when her father commanded her to 
ome forth she advised him first to make a present of a cow to the brahmins 
every day until it was time for her birth. At the end of another three years 
she came forth from her mother’s womb and continued the daily gift to the 
brahmins as long as she lived, whence her name. Her father in due time gave 
her to Svaphalka as a reward for his gift of rain, and through Svaphalka 
Gandinl became the mother of Akrura, on whom was bestowed the wondrous 
syamaniaka gem (see Satrajita). 

Books 

See tinder Mythology. 


SVAYAlilBHtrVA, or Manu Svayambhuva, i.e. Manu the son of Svayambhu, 
the 'self-existent’ Brahma. He was the first of the traditional Manus and the 

other mind-bom sons of Brahma were begotten. Svayam- 

Another version has itthat Bratana drvided toManu 

bhuva, a male, and Satarupa, a hun ® p SatarOpa and begot two sons 
bhuva as male had ,intercourse with himself as batarupa, an % 

and three daughters. kshattriyas (warrior princes) 

One son was priyavrata, the first of the tehattny at one 

who, being dissatisfied that only h entimes around the earth in his chanot, 
time by the sun, followed the sun s his c hariot wheels formed the 

resolved to turn night into day. married Kamya daughter of the 

seven oceans and the seven continents. d hters. Of the sons seven 

rishi* Kardama and begat ten sons and relig i 0 us life, namely, 

shared the seven continents, while t r€ ^ pe ctively the third, fourth and 

Uttama, Tamasa, and Raivata and be< : ^ ie r ^? Pr iya^ata married the sage 
fifth Manus*. Prasuti, one of the daughters of Pnyavr 

Daksha. ,. A <o+ a ruDa was uttanapada ( see 

The second son of Svayambhuva .and Sat^p ^ patriarch RUCHI and 
Dhruva). Svayambhuva’s daughter , . ft , Mother version has it 

bore the twins Yajna, ‘sacnfice’,_and 
that Akuti was the mother of Svarochisha, the secona 


Books 

See under Mythology. 
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SVAYAftVABA, 'self-choice', a ceremony in which a girl chooses her own 
husband from a number of assembled suitors. It is not listed by Manu with 
the permissible forms of marriage, but is sometimes classed as a variant of the 
eandharva form. Regarded as being Austric in origin the custom was also 
practised by many nomadic tribes of north-west India. In the. Epics it is 
mentioned as common among kshattriyas, and in medieval India prevailed 
among high-ranking Rajputs. . 

When a girl reached marriageable age, her father mvited all suitors duly 
qualified as to caste and rank to attend a svayamvara. Before the appointed 
day the bride would perform certain rites to enable her to make a good 
choice. She would pray, watch out for omens and go through various ritual 
acts. Some sort of ball game in honour of Lakshmi (as described in Da^din's 
DaSa-kumara-charita) was also played. The significance of these rites is now 
forgotten. 

The suitors attended with their retinues, and each bard would give par¬ 
ticulars of his patron’s genealogy and deeds to a herald. On the day of the 
svayamvara the suitors would be allotted thrones in a separate pavilion and 
their names and accomplishments would be announced by the herald to the 
assembled guests and the bride’s family. To the sound of trumpets and the 
blowing of conchs the maiden was carried into the assembly in a palanquin 
and took her seat in a special place between the galleries. In Epic time the 
girl offered herself as a prize in a contest of skill, such as archery, but this 
was not necessarily the decisive factor in her final choice, but was merely 
intended to give her a chance to observe the men more closely. When she 
had made up her mind she would place a garland over the neck of the man of 
her choice. The nuptials were often celebrated immediately by the priests in 
attendance. 

Ejiamples of svayamvara are seen in the stories of Savitri and Satyavan, 
Damayanti and Nala, Slta and Rama, DraupadI and the Pandavas, Aja and 
Indumati, KuntI and Pandu. 

Books 

See under Marriage. 


SVETADylPA (iveta-dvipa, white island) in Hindu cosmology* represents 
the sixth island continent surrounding Jambu encircled by an ocean of milk. 
Frequently mentioned in Sanskrit literature, it clearly refers to a specific 
P^the exact location of which is not known. The MaMbharata speaks of 
the white people of Svetadvipa on the northern shores of the Ocean of Milk 
as worshippers of Narayana, a thousand-rayed god. 

There has been much speculation about this place, which remains one of 
anc * en ^ Indian geography. It has been variously identified 
w ree ^ e » w ^h the Greek kingdoms of Parthia, and with Scythia, the 
S°f 1 ^ of * he &&&> because an alternative name for Svetadvipa was 
* 1 vt P '*• An ancient brahmin caste of India known as the Sakadvip are 

ri^ced to the maga* priests of Persia. Others identify Svetadvipa with Tibet, 
a. Japan, Palestine, even with Britain, since the name of the island 
suggests white-skinned inhabitants. 
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n supposed Svetadvipa to have been in Parthia where the brahmins 
^ aSS ^, Christian missionaries, and some scholars believe the Epic refer- 
,net be the accoun t of a visit imdertaken by Hindu travellers to the 
ences o countr j eS- Nicol McNicol thinks it refers to some Christian 
Chris iai ^ nort h of India; Garbe identifies it with the shores of the 
settlem ^ ax y^ c ber prefers Alexandria or some place in Asia Minor; 

dDr Seal' observes that the record contains decisive proof of an actual 
•ourney undertaken by some Indian \ r aishnaviterto the coasts of Egypt or 

Asia Minor. 


Clarke. \V. E. 'Sakadvipa and Svetadvipa.’ Journal of the American Oriental 
' ‘^nri’elv New Haven, xxxix. 1910, 209-42. 

II Maenchen-Helfen, Otto. 'Svetadvipa in Pre-Christian China. New Indian 
‘ ' 'Antiquary, Bombay. II. 1939 . 1O6-68. 

SWASTIKA Sw££b- 

,he :Zoi^to VTcol,Xn of(worn (is, U (a noun c„d- 
cr0 ,V ^ wc i|- the interjection svasli is used before and after pronounc 

S «»'<sacred 

^ “any iXanec^n Hiuduistn. but the swastiha »as 

very important indeed. . ..dents Proof of its widespread 

The symbol was well known among * ies in Egypt; in Hissar- 

nse has been substantiated by Scandinavia, Scythia, Mexico 

lik, site of Homer s Iroy, in * • ,. ed on the hood of the cobra. 

Md ^i^fact oftetTfoMt^in'^^at ^ 1 with the heliolithic culture of snakc- 

representing the vernal sun, w ie y ic 0 ther three arms moving in e 

arm bending downwards, with the en It is so called because if one 

same direction, so that the cross ^f^vards the centre of the cross 
goes around the figure with ones ng arms. The left hand 

one will move in the direction m^c^ by me ^ ^ opposite , anti- 

or female cross, representing . j d inauspicious. , n _ 

clockwise direction, and is consi Q( j i uc k, is often found stampe 

The auspicious swastika, a symbol g popular motif for 

various objects. A series o 

border designs on textiles. The rainy on fl oors and worship them, 

in Maharashtra, when women draw- . named svastikasana is some- 

A ‘good luck’ dsana (yogic sitting^ t « inc losed’ as distinct from an 
times assumed in meditation in the form 01 an ^ 
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outstretched cross. Here two crosses are formed by squatting with 
legs and with arms crossed over the breast. 5 th crossed 
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SWING. The swing (dola or hindola), either to and fro or in circular moti 
has a peculiar prominence in Hinduism. It is a common feature in des ^ 
tions of Hindu paradise, and gods and goddesses are frequently depicted 
disporting themselves on swings. y e 

Its movement symbolizes bliss and the cessation of care; a flying motion 
away from things mundane. The gentle dizziness it causes has a soporific 
effect and helps to induce ecstatic and trance-like moods. There is also the 
obvious coital significance in the to and fro movement, and the ‘circumambu- 
latory’ or worshipful symbolism in the wheel swing. In other contexts the 
swing signifies doubt or the wavering of the mind and uncertainty, and in a 
yet deeper sense the cycle of samsara, the coming and going of man on the 
earthly plane, the formation and dissolution of the universe. 

One mode of worshipping a deity is to swing his image in a swing. The guru 
is also thus swung as an act of homage. Special swing fesitvals such as the 
Hindola, JhiHana-yalra, Pushpadola, are held in honour of certain deities in 
many parts of India, and the swing figures in a number of other Hindu festi- 
vak, particularly Holi. Swinging platforms are made, decorated with flowers 
an angings, and the gods are placed on them and swung. Songs are sung in a 
special metre known as hindola, and the devotees dance before the swinging 

K^?to?rSl W °T- “* PkC -- ° n the . Swin & don g with an image of 
Another form ^ +h jf* surrender to in the act of intimacy. 
notTo win? or swin S festival, also called chakra-fuja (but 

of GauS or ^ Wth - thC Tantrik rite )> was Performed by men L honour 
the sun S ° me °^ er goddess. This was best done when 

the fleshv utmpr Jj? ^ P^^^ly had a solar origin. The priest first beat 
ing until it was u ° ? bac h °* tb e man w h° was to undergo the swing- 
The 1 ?! ^ inserted iron hooks under the musckS. 

horizontal nole mn , r T!i ground and whirled around at the end of a 

swinging' process the man" * ^ bearin g- Throughout this ‘hook- 

Sh ° W n ° SignS 0f but had t0 laUgh 
After being swuhp- for a d ? r to f ™ 1156 tbe good humour of the spectators, 

his wounds dressed Honk??? time be was ie were< f to the ground and had 
South In dia till its n ra „+- ’ swin gJ I1 §' once widely practised in Bengal and 
swung around instead The^R ? bldden ' and shee P ** 6 . other animals were 
customs. 6 authorities put a stop to both these 
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Th purpose of swinging festivals is not known but it is said to be variously 
T t of worship to please the deity; a mimetic representation of the motion 
^augurating the season of love; or a symbolic representation to augment the 

power of the sun. 

Boobs 

See under Festivals. 

evT T OGISM. Indian logic does not make verbal distinctions between subject, 
cate and copula, nor does it employ the accidental ‘moods’ of the Aristo- 
telean syllogism. It claims to have a natural lay-out of the processes of think¬ 
ing itself independent of artifice and form. 

The complete syllogistic expression is known as the nyaya-firayoga, 
•inoical linking’. Each stage or link of the syllogism is known as the avayava, 
wmber’ and various such stages have been laid down. The ongrnal syllo¬ 
gism had ten links, and revolved around two terms and a reason for example, 
^establishing whether ‘the hill has fire because it smokes the terms hill 
fj 'fire’ are the two terms involved. The subject under discussion that is 
Sown to both parties i.e. the given substantive, is known as the #]**»**" 
the course of the syllogistic process it roughly corresponds to the minor term 
which is the subject of the conclusion in the Anstotelean syllogism. Here 

‘The^nitototgihe fact proposed to be established, 
entially predicated, is known as the sadhya con d udable e.| 
discussion it roughly corresponds to the major term winch ^ the 
the conclusion in the Western syUogism. ,, ^ tsmokes ». There is said 

roughly corresponds to themnacUe term ^ and < smo ke’, which 

to be a vydpti or invariable concomitance betwe . th smoke 

assists in the fiardmarsa (or subsumptive reflection) subsumin* 

the hill being caused by fire. , ^ f 0 n 0 ws: (i) jijnasd, the 

The ten avayava of the original s y S 1 has firej since it smokes; (u; 
desire to know a fact e.g. whether f act e g perhaps the hill 

samsaya (see knowledge), ‘doubt concern dust ^ (i H) sakya-prdpti, 

does not have fire; perhaps ^fp^bability of the fact e.g. It is 

‘capable of attainment, or be ie . < first meeting’, the object or 

likely that the hill has fire; v 1 -) £ ^ the hill has fire; (v) samsaya- 

motive of discussion, e.g. Now to show u-, by showing that 

vyv.dd.sa, ‘doubt-discarding’, the° t Nvit hout fire; (vi) prali}?.?:* e 
the opposite is not true, e.g. The hill is 1 e The m has fire; 

declaration, proposition, or thesis • ^ erence e g. Because the hill is smok- 
(vii) hetu, ‘reason’, the ground for the in ed g Q{ a unive rsal observation 

ing; (viii) vJdharana or example. Ttu instance the hearth The 

and an example e.g. Whatever smokes^ or ‘apphca- 
example, in this case ‘hearth , is ca ^ observation and the presen 

tion’, or the co-relation between the u or conclusion, imply- 

instance e.g. And so is this ^ leading to the result, 

ing what is known as anumti or m 
e.g. Therefore the hill has fire. 
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These ten avayava (members) of the Hindu syllogism were listed in tl 
having first been laid out or suggested by Gautama the founder of °t?’ 
Nyaya* system; or by a Jain logician; they were reduced to five memh 6 
(the last five in the list) by Vatsyayana. It is these last five members that ^ 
stitute the main propositions of the classical Hindu syllogism, and accor?" 
to the commentators they represent the full circuit of human reason' 
thus: (vi) pratijna stands for sabda or testimony; (vii) hetu represent ’ 
anumana or inference (see logic); (viii) udaharana represents pratyaksha tS 
perception*; (ix) upanaya represents upamana or analogy ( see knowledrreV 
and (x) nigamana represents the culminating stage of proof. 8 '* 

These five members were delcared to be still too cumbersome, and th 
Mimamsakas* reduced them to three, using either the first three or the last 
three of Vatsyayana’s list. It will be noted that the last three form the Aristo- 
telean syllogism in the Barbara mood. The Buddhists still further reduced 
these members to two only, namely udaharana and upanaya, declaring that 
no person endowed with a minimum capacity for reasoning required the rest 
of the clumsy scaffolding to erect the structure of his thought. 

Books 

See under Logic. 

SYMBOLS. The representation of an object or being by a symbol or emblem 
{chihna) related to it in some way is very common in Hinduism. Funda¬ 
mentally all things are one since they are only fragments of a Supreme Unity, 
and things as they appear to us are therefore to be regarded as transmutations 
of a higher reality. Belief in the notion of the microcosm*, in the esoteric 
relationships between things, in the doctrine of signatures, all lend strength 
and variety to Hindu symbolism. 

Some things are more intimately linked on the phenomenal plane because 
of similarity m origin or appearance, or because they are related by associa- 
tion, tradition or mystical ties, and these occult affinities are the basis of a 
vOmpiex of symbolism which finds expression on a profuse variety of forms. 

It permeates Hindu and Buddhist mythology, ritual, art, architecture, 
literature and religion. 

'Hie animal*, plant* and mineral* worlds provide symbols of deep 
S1 g™fican ce . The body, head, hands, sex organs (Iinga and yoni); 
like the w ir< ^’.^ ke hull, elephant, swan, eagle, snake, fish; plants 

colours h ^ 111 ^ S ’ roc ^ s> s ^ ones like the ialagrama ; shapes, 

JJtS su f h “ the wh eel*. saffron, the mandate* are all regarded as 
m x • }, , en huth or physical manifestations of divine or mundane 

are helieve^ symbolized by the throne, umbrella or footstool, which 

his rosarv th b C ^ aura °* re ^ authority and power; the sadhu* by 
monkbv^he* 7 b™ ^P 0 *)- or danda (staff); the brahmin or the 
m E»“r?° 0k 0r “> of scrolls. ' 

the deities Tn ^ symbols are to be found in legends connected with 
variably shown ^th^F^ 1 ® Peoria! representations, the gods are in- 
Meditation on the A % ®ast a f ew 0 f their traditional insignia and bearings. 

61 Y 1S often chanelled through one of these transcripts. 
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vthology the deities are described in association with their symbols, 
In has weapons, animal vehicles and so forth. Every god has his appointed 
M* nsort or fakti, (p) offspring (c) sacred sites, cardinal directions, jurisdic- 

• C ° Id) names and titles, [e) modes of manifestation [avatara, vyaha), 
fflanimal mounts or vdhana*, [g) companions, (h) auspicious bodily marks, 
n stances and gestures ( asanas, mudrds), (j) weapons*, (k) musical instru- 

* ts (l) colours, numbers, flowers, dress, jewels and ornaments, (w) 
m Sidali or magical patterns, and («) magical sounds [mantras). 


^T^Crooke W. 'Secret Messages and Symbols used in India.’ Journal of the 
l ' Bihar &- Orissa Research Society, Bankipore, V, 1919, 451-62. 

II Westropp, H. M. & Wake, C. S. Ancient Symbol Worship, New York, 1875. 

III. Yule, M. Ancient Hindu Symbolism, 1891. 

TAGORE, anglicized form of the Bengali Thakur (originally, the Kolarian 
word for God), the name of an illustrious family of modem Bengal. Of 
oririn their latitudinarian outlook and intimate relationship with 

brahmins (so named aftoa tontourf th“ iKLuie of Hindu 

even going to the length of ea mg strictly religious family of 

Tagore (1801-1868) who g^ e a P . latter’s conversion to Christian- 
before he died he disinherited his made liberal endow- 

ity. His nephew Jotindramohan Tagor ® ^ , 3 in Jj t utions. Jotindramohan s 

ments to religious. ^founded the Bengal Academy 

brother, Sourindromohan Tagore (184 9 9 ) learned associations 

of Music and received titles of honour from m y 

throughout the world. u was ‘prince’ Dwarkanath 

Another outstanding . m ® m ^® han R 0 y*, who used his ample means 

Tagore (1795-1846), a fnen o { Hindu i s m, especially working or 

in active philanthropy and the h Press> and Hindu education. He 

the abolition of suttee, the 0 ^n b^ing entertained by Queen 

visited England twice, on the first undergo the purificatory 

Victoria. On his retinm to ^^^^uch nonsense. He died and was 
ceremony of firdycdchitta, regarding it as so mu 

buried in London. well-known religious and social re ormer 

Dwarkanath’s son was the weU ° on j 0 hn Locke, David 

Devendranath Tagore ( i8i8 7 * 9 °^ he came to reject the Vedas, excep 

Hume, and other Western P^ 0S °P hers ’ h ds ^ foun d no satisfaction m 

for a few fragments from the R^mohan Roy in the behef that 

Vedanta. He joined the Bramho Samai 
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it was the end of his search for a true dharma or religion, but was son 
Ulusioned to find that the doctrine of Rama’s incarnation was h • 
preached from the pulpits of the Samaj, that non-brahmins ^ 
’excluded when the Vedas were recited, and that most of the Samajists 
themselves idolators at home. His eloquence and fervour against th^ 
practices contributed greatly to their termination, and to the revival of 6 
higher religion. Devendranath became the leader of a new Hindu theist * 
movement, and laid the foundations of a reformed Society called the Sa<J C 
haran (‘Universal’) Brahmo Samaj. He turned away disappointed from th' 
precepts of the Upanishads, declaring, ‘These Upanishads could not meet aU 
our needs nor fill our hearts’. Subsequently he left the Brahmo Samai 
altogether and retired to a retreat known as Santiniketan, ‘the Abode of 
Peace’, which later became the seat of a famous university, started by his 
son Rabindranath Tagore*. 

Here the ‘Maharishi’, as Devendranath was now known, preached to a few 
disciples a more mystical form of the Brahmo Dharma. He supported a 
pristine form of Hinduism, shed of all the superfluities of caste, scriptures 
observances, and so forth, and himself discarded the sacred thread. He claimed 
to receive illuminating experiences intuitively; in such states he would get 
messages [adeia) from the Almighty, which he then disclosed to his disciples. 
Convinced now that social reforms would flow spontaneously from a reformed 
religion he devoted his remaining days entirely to mystical communion and 
meditation. He died in 1905. 

Notable among the later Tagores were the painter Abanindranath Tagore, 
whose ‘voluptuous mysticism’ set a new trend in modem Indian painting; 
and his uncle the famous poet Rabindranath Tagore*. 

Books 

I. Furrell, J. W. The Tagore Family, 1892. 

II. Mitra, K. C. Dwarkanath Tagore, 1870. 

III. Tagore, Devendranath. Autobiography, 2nd Ed., London, 1944. 

IV. Thompson, E. Rabindranath Tagore, 2nd Ed., London, 1948. 


OORE, RABINDRANATH (1861-1941), Bengali poet and humanist, bom 
. cu ^ the son of Devendranath Tagore* and one of the youngest 
ana ^4.? . er , s t° ur teen children. He received his education partly at home 
T? w ° schools in Calcutta. In 1878 at the age of sixteen he went to 

™ ere he stayed for about two years. On his return he wrote a 
depnhr ti? j 06 ^ pined him the acclaim of his contemporaries. He felt 
few war/ / a ^ fother, his daughter, and his son, all within a 

was ? the be ghming of the present century. In 1913 he 

hood. He travelled ° -a , PnZe for Llt erature, and in 1915 received a knight- 
died in 104 t or +1 W1< k ^’ a mass ive quantity of verse and prose and 
From hf f , y u m0Umed ^ Ws countrymen, 
which he furthpr ^ l ack ^ und Tagore acquired a rich cultural inheritance 
sWctSftft observation and study. Steeped in the Upani- 

the poet himself j/Lt* ^ father Devendran ath was so fitting an exponent, 
er years seemed to be the incarnation of one of India’s 
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rient rishis. He was deeply imbued with the ancient writings, particularly 
Tjpanishads and the Buddhist texts, and profoundly acquainted with 
ediaeval Bengali literature, the works of Vidyapati and Chandidas and of 
bhakti cult; his soul was nurtured on Vaishnavism and the Baul* songs 
f rural Bengal. From these sources he drew his sustenance. He has not 
'aptly been described as a modern Baul. 

m Tagore started writing poetry at the age of thirteen, and before he was 
fifteen resolved to imitate the old romantic poetry of Bengal. He had heard 
the story of the English boy-poet Thomas Chatterton and said, 'Leaving 
aside the suicide part I girded up my loins to emulate Chatterton’. He 
4 ublished his own poems as the original work of a medieval Vaishnava poet 
named Bhanu Sirhha, a synonymous transcription of his own name. The 
measure of his success may be gauged from the fact that a Bengali scholar, 
then in Germany, wrote a thesis on the lyric poetry of medieval Bengal in 
which he gave the place of honour to Bhanu Simha and got his Ph.D degree 

on the strength of it! . . , 

Tagore was subject to mystical expenences from the age of seventeen, and 
has frequently described them: 


‘I suddenly felt as if some ancient mist had in a moment lifted from my sight 
and the ultimate significance of all things was laid bare ... I found that facts 
that had been detached and dim had a great unity of meaning, as if a. man 
groping through a fog suddenly discovers that he stands before his own house 
An unexpected train of thought ran across my mind like a strange 
caravan carrying the wealth of an unknown kingdom... Immediately I 
found the world bathed in a wonderful radiance with waves of beauty and 
joy swelling on every side, and no person or thing in the world seemed to me 

trivial or unpleasing.’ 

His philosophy was based upon broad issues and generalized themes, a, 

finite since the finite contributes its s are , would be thy love 

Gitanjali he cries, ‘0 thou Lord of a e ea\ , . him re- 

if I were not?’ The Jivan-devata (Life-Lord ne^ the 

presented Sat-yam (truth), Sivam (goodness) £m “^^philosophy of Man. 

From this monotheistic standpoint he 

The Absolute can be perceived only throug e , e God man> and man 
know Him and please Him only thrc ?ug ' - truth ^ the mos t perfect 

God.’ The Infinite one is love; love is the highes this syn thesis 

relationship. The end of love is harmony j n t j ie wholeness of my 

within himself and declared, 'I seem to experience m the 

vision the rhythm of all humanity . feelings, and his novels, 

His social philosophy naturally ec l p„ht which penetrates 

dramas and poems are all touched with a mystical Ugnt 



the dark recesses of social injustice, the folly of caste and untouchabilitv 
cruelty of brahmin exploitation, the stupidity of superstition. He advor * 
purity, self-discipline, love, forgiveness and equality. His Gitdnjali 
Offering’, (1910) is a book of prayer-songs and pleas for social justice ‘LorH*’ 
he cries, 'I want to be a gardener in your garden.’ In the same book he says’ 

•Leave this chanting and singing and telling of beads. Whom dost tho 
worship in this lonely dark comer of a temple with all doors shut? Open thi n U 
eyes and see thy God is not before thee. He is there where the tiller is tillh, 6 
the hard ground and where the path-maker is breaking stones. ’ g 


His Rakta-karavir, ‘Red Oleanders’, a social drama touched with the same 
mysticism, is an impassioned protest against the machine age and a plea for 
human dignity. 

The cosmopolitan outlook of Rabindranath Tagore is well conveyed in an 
early novel of his entitled Gora, which also poignantly portrays the con¬ 
fusion of emergent brahmin Bengal. It tells the story of a young man of 
brahmin family, a fanatical believer in Hinduism, bent on strengthening and 
reviving the ancient Vedic rites and the strict observance of caste, who dis¬ 
covers in the end that he is not an Indian, still less a high caste brahmin, but 
the foundling child of an English-Irish couple killed in the Indian Mutiny 
and reared by sympathetic Hindus. 

Tagore travelled extensively throughout his life. He toured the length and 
breadth of India, lecturing in most of the famous Indian universities. He 
visited at various times, frequently more than once, Ceylon, Burma, Singa¬ 
pore, the Dutch East Indies, Siam, Indochina, and China (1924), Hong Kong 
and Japan—he was greatly impressed with the cleanliness, industry and 
politeness of the Japanese people. He also lectured in Iran, Iraq, Greece, and 
the Balkans, Italy, France, Holland, Belgium, Switzerland, Germany, 
Sweden, Norway, Denmark, Canada, South America and the Soviet Union 
(1930), and paid frequent visits to England and the U.S.A. 

Wherever he went he preached humanism and internationalism, and the 
more he travelled the more deeply he realized the need for new dimensions in 
thmking, and how men’s efforts in this direction were constantly being 
cramped by politicians, patriots and chauvinists. All the great nations had 
« a if f I ” n P or ^t contributions to the common fund of human achievement. 

e e d that the civilizations evolved in India, China, Persia, Judea, Greece 
or ome, are like several mountain peaks having different altitudes, tempera¬ 
ture, flora and fauna and yet belonging to the same chain of hills’. 

in 1912 Tagore composed the song that is now India’s national anthem, 
rnniH ^ ut despised narrow patriotism. As a humanist he 

u. j f knds and was happy with the people of all nations, 

rnntpct ffr ’ j° * tCS . ^ a< ^ debased morality and given rise to a perpetual 
atplv thp ^ e ?? tl f n ’ cruelt y> and hypocricy, and has increased inordin- 
refem-nAr^ S"? ° f vain §W'. For Gandhi he had some regard, 
But his rncm m m rea ^ Politician that this country has produced’. 

DeoDleand p, ani ! m and anti-nationalism alienated him from his own 
later camp tn rou ^ t ^ m * nto conflict with Gandhi whose philosophy he 

enounce as a doctrine of narrowness, negation and despair . 
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end of his life he opposed chauvinism and the ‘collective selfishness’ 

T °-h "s lauded in the guise of nationalism. But he had a deep love for India 
which. 1 works frequently touched on the political situation around him. He 
and rf. . te( j in ^15 but surrendered his title four years later in protest at 
was 0 f t h e p a njab riots, stating in a letter to the Viceroy that 

the snpP circums tances badges of honour were out of place and incongruous 
nnd e c ^ ^ m y par t wish to be shorn of all special distinctions'. Sub- 
mientiv he permitted the use of the title again. 

' T ore did not have much formal education and never acquired a degree, 
vr disliked tutors and schools. In a classroom he felt like a ‘caged rabbit’, 
d a. ‘museum specimen’. In his view children in school are inert and un- 
311(1 ive ‘while lessons are pelted at them like hailstones on flowers’. He 
^ impressed with the educational experiments taking place in the West, 
especially the ‘playway’ or education-through-play being used in Germany, 

^Tn^December 1921 he converted his father’s Santiniketan retreat into the 
nucleus of a World University known as the ViSva-bharati. The university 
wL several ancient Indian ideals, but is modelled in many respects on 
European lines. It has been described as ‘a happy blending of East ^West. 

in the open under the shade of trees. pressed through most of his 

Tagore’s admiration for the West P e ancient and all but 

writings, and although he never failed to ke^ ^ ^ thoge of ^ 

forgotten glories of his own wimi* h lete i y from ‘the new and 

compatriots who were ready to break y P t0 a ii en ate our 

now assimilated Western herdf* 8 ’in a c! 
hearts and minds from the Wes 1 P w . - oroduC ed nothing that has 
we shout from the housetops tha ” { pro duct of the 

an infinite value, then we can Only doubt the value « y f 

East.’ In another typical passage he says, „ wr50tir 

Tne foreigner writes our history,je is nStdom. we have 

grammar, we cram it! If we w crass indifference on our o 

»< — ~ 

he ranged over a wide field for his P , < travel and memoirs, eleven 

Mate eight “ e ^ of nuscdlaneoas 

volumes of short stories, two dozen plays an ^ 

Q* 



essays on literary criticism, and social, religious, philosophical, histo i 
political and other topics. ’ ncal . 

He revolutionized the Indian theatre by introducing new modes of st 
production. After first experimenting with Western melodies he be^ 
composing his own music, mostly in the dhrupad and kirtan styles, for m^^ 
of his lyrics, and thus laid the foundations for a new development in j n( ^ ny 
popular music. He wrote boat songs, folk songs, love, festive and funeM 
songs. Towards the end of his life he turned to painting and produced mo 
than one thousand five hundred paintings and sketches of fantastic and at 
times surrealist character which seemed to reflect his mystical temperament 
Strange as it seems it required the nod of recognition from Europe f 0 
India to awaken to his greatness. 'India’, says Professor G. Venkatachalai/ 
‘recognized the greatness of Tagore as a poet, only after Europe had put the 
seal of approval on his genius.' And a Bengali scholar and critic confesses, ‘He 
was bom in Bengal, but in a Europeanized atmosphere, in which there* was 
hardly any indigenous element’, and he goes on to say, ‘Bengal has not given 
Rabindranath to Europe—rather, Europe has given him to the Bengalis. Bv 
praising him, European scholars praise their own gift’ (V, p. 316). ^ 

Judgment on Tagore's written work is difficult because the bulk of it is 
vague and diffuse both in thought and expression. What he has to say has 
been better said by other forgotten humanists and internationalists in the 
three or four decades preceding his birth. His poems are wistful, sentimental, 
mystical and verbose; they often appear to be a mere stringing together of 
words as if written because the writer had nothing better to do. Much of it is 
saccharine and effeminate, replete with affectations and mannerisms, full of 
monotonous yearnings after the Infinite and nebulous stirrings for the 
brotherhood of all mankind. It often descends to banality. His own transla¬ 
tions into English of his works have not improved the mushy and often 
obscure symbolism. His plays lack constructive power and appear to be a 
cross between the medieval mystery play of Europe and the drama of rustic 
Bengal. His characters are often inadequately motivated, and the whole 
action takes place in an unrealistic and sentimentalized world. 

But most of what he wrote, essays, drama, and above all poems, was new 
0 is coun rymen, and was expressed in simple and sometimes moving form, 

fr °? ! hC dept ?\?^ Ws being - 11 was thc Section of a great soul, 

tli • ^ S,e S a UrC * ^ ^ mucb *o bring to his people an awareness of 
txiGir part in a common human destiny. 

Books 

II t in r inath T a r e Th ™Sh Western Eyes, Allahabad, 1942. 

TIT ‘ ~ g ° re> CUuen °f‘ he World > Delhi, 1961. 

- ’ S< Ra Mndranath Tagore, A Centenary Volume, New 

IV. Tagore, R.' The °f Man, New York, 1931. 

V. Thompson, E. Rabindranath TagCX, 2nd Ed., London, 1948. 

atafiftinSon ° f w Dravidian to^es, spoken S' 

P p in south-east India and southern Ceylon. The 
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name is derived from the ancient Damila, a non-Aryan warlike people of 
South India who figure in early Buddhist and Jain record i. 

Tamil is an extremely refined medium of communic?' on, and there is no 
ground for supposing, as the early Sanskrit writers did, that it was spoken 
by a primitive people. The language has a rich and varied vocabulary and is 
extraordinary in its subtlety and sense of logic, and the refinements of its 
grammar bear comparison with the most precise for expressing nuances of 
thought and meaning. It is remarkably rich in honorifics, a characteristic of a 
decadent rather than a primitive culture, which suggests a highly mature 
stage of civilization. The manner in which the negative form of the verb is 
obtained is both ingenious and logical, while ‘the system of interrogatives is 
as perfect as could be formed by the human mind’ (IV, p. 202). 

The prodigious literary output of Tamil has to a certain extent been re¬ 
duced to order by its systematic arrangement into anthologies in which much 
of the best material has been preserved. Some of the writings, according to 
Tamil tradition, go back many thousands of years. Tamil legend speaks of 
three great literary academies called iangam, which met at or near Madura, 
and early Tamil writing is referred to as gangam literature. All the three 
gangams most probably flourished between the first and fifth centuries ad, 
under the patronage of Pandyan kings, but they have been ascribed a hoary 
origin, and the chronology allotted to the poets of these Sangams is extremely 


confused. 

The first Sarigam was supposed to have met about 10,000 bc, convened by 
the fishi Agastya, the mythical Apostle of the Deccan, and even the gods 
participated in its deliberations. It was held on Mount Mahendra in the 
Kumari Nadu and lasted for four thousand four hundred and forty years. 
But a great flood swept over the country and nearly all the writings perished, 
although fragments of a work known as the Agattiyam were saved. This was a 
treatise on Tamil grammar attributed to Agastya himself. According to 
Tamil Saivites another important work also survived the Flood, namely, the 
Ndnmarai, or ‘Four Scriptures’, dealing respectively with virtue, wealth, 
pleasure and bliss. The present version, said to be a redaction of the original, 
is one of the basic scriptures of the Saivites. 

The second Sangam traditionally lasted three thousand seven hundred 
years, and only one example of this period survives, namely, the Tolkap- 
piyam, the earliest extant Tamil work, a grammar of the language by a 
Jain author, known after it as Tolkappiyar (c ad ? 200 - 45 o?)- Believed to 
have been written long before the sage Vyasa compiled the Vedas, it nonethe¬ 
less shows an acquaintance with Pacini and Manu. It deals with phonetic 
rules, word construction, syntax, literary convention, rhetoric an d P ros °3j 

The third Sangam is said to have lasted one thousand eight hundred and 
fifty years, and the work of its poets was collected into the Effuttogat Eight 
Anthologies’, and the PaUup-paffu, ‘Ten Idylls , composing * ® , 

2 soo hymns, ballads, erotic verses, and lyncs in praise of the country, ^ 
gods andlflkings, by about three hundred authors. Some P° erns byKap^ 
Le included in lie PaUup-paffu. Most of these poems were sung byminstrds 
at the princely courts, md are as archaic sounding to JenjW 
student is Beowulf and Piers Plowman are to the student of modem Englis . 
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These great collections were all but forgotten by the Tamils themsrf,, 
the end of the last century, and have yet to be fully and criticX^V? 
The writings contain references to ihe Yavanas (Greeks) as brave seat* 1 ' 
as bodyguards to the kings, and as palace guards. The possibility 0 f r?‘ 
influence on Sangam literature has sometimes been mooted. reek 

The first truly great poetical composition in Tamil is a work by Tiruv 
luvar* (c. ad 400) known as the Rural, the most venerated book south of fh 
Godaveri. A sister of Tiruvalluvar, named Awaiyar, is a highly rever <5 
poetess in her own right, who has a splendid martial ode to her credit. Als 
worthy of note by an unknown but probably contemporary author is th° 
romantic epic Chintamani. It is full of grandeur and beauty, with exquisit; 6 
descriptions of natural scenery, and shows a delicate and masterly handling 
of its story. 

Jain influence is once more discerned in the Naladiyar (? 40 o- 8 oo?l 
originally consisting of 8,000 verses written, one each, by as many Jains* 
To test their worth the verses were cast into a stream by order of a king, and 
only 400 floated, while the rest disapperaed beneath the waters. These 400 
poems constitute the present Naladiyar. There is no mention of god in the 
collection, but a burning sense of morality pervades the whole work, which 
is written in a terse and vigorous style. 

The middle of the seventh century saw the birth of another Tamil master¬ 
piece, the subject of much critical commentary. Written by the poet Ilarigo* 
it tells of the awe-inspiring wrath of a woman whose husband was unjustly 
< slain by a king. To the same period belongs a sequel to this classic written 
by Sattan, with a Buddhist bias. 

In the ninth century the poet Kamban wrote a Rdmdyana, a highly 
finished and popular work, based in part on an earlier Jain epic, also in 
Tamil. The character of Ravana is drawn in heroic proportions before whom 
Rama is an unimpressive little figure. It is said by Tamil scholars to challenge 
comparison with the Rdmdyana of Valmiki. 

The period between the seventh and ninth centuries saw the rise of two 
powerful religious currents which found expression in Tamil poetry and 
constitute the chief glory of Tamil literature. These were the works of the 
Saivite saints and Vaishnavite hymn writers. The Saivite material was put 
together in the Tirumurai, an anthology of hymns by sixty-three devotees, 
including Tirumular, Appar, Sambandar, and Sundarar, Nambi and Sek- 
kilar, and a masterpiece by Manikkavaiagar*. Together they constitute the 
canon of the Saiva-Siddhanta* school. The Vaishriavite hymns were com¬ 
posed by a group of poets known as the Alvars*, who flourished in the 
same period. Their hymns collected into a volume of 4,000 verses are known 
as the Prabandham, and constitute the prayer and hymn book of the South 
Indian Vaishnavas. 

, sometimes called the Golden Age of Tamil literature was at its 

eig etween the tenth and thirteenth centuries. Sanskrit influences 
pre omrna ed along with the writings in Tamil, and there appeared a debased 
amOrr C ?T sl ? on ca ^ e d mani-firavdlam, made up of a mixture of Sanskrit 
Twit?-' S J2 S it 1 . phrases and grammatical forms being intermingled with 
his artificiality led to a deterioration of style and language from which 
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Tamil writing did not recover until it came under the influence of English 
literature five centuries later. 

In the seventeenth century a reaction against the ? nskrit trend set in. 
best exemplified in the anti-brahminical writings of the Sittar (or Siddha) 
school (see Nathas). The Sittars were a Tamil sect who, while retaining Siva 
as the name of the one God, rejected everything in Siva worship inconsistent 
with pure theism. They have been described as quietists in religion and 
alchemists in science. Their mystical poems, especially the Siva-vakyam, 
are held in high regard. They are strong against idolatry, and according to 
some critics their works bear traces of Christian influence. 

A literary curiosity indicative of the influences operating on South Indian 
writing at this period was the work of Viramamunivar (1680-1747), the 
Tamil name of Father Constanzio Beschi, an Italian Jesuit, whose Tembavani 
written in irreproachable Tamil contains stories from the Old and New Testa¬ 
ments. It is regarded as a Tamil classic and has been the subject of commen¬ 
tary by Hindu and Tamil scholars. 

The work of Christian missionaries in the revival of Tamil letters is uni¬ 
versally acknowledged in the South today. They simplified the script, intro¬ 
duced punctuation, gave an impetus to prose works; wrote the first Tamil 
treatises on science, introduced the printing press, produced Tamil tracts, 
books and magazines, and set up societies for promoting Tamil writing 


Of recent writers in Tamil two are particularly worthy of notice. The firs is 
Subramanya bharati (d. 1921), whose poems, written in terse simple style 
are tempered and restrained, albeit full of patriotic f “7°“ r - J 1 ® ™ ,F d 
lover of Shelley and in his own verse tried to combine the best of t 
the new. introducing forms and expressing sentnn«.ts ^nu^rf to 
Romantic Revival. The second is Mmalinga PTLIAI (b. 1888) who started hn 

career as a painter and with Gandhi’s encouragement turned to wntrng 

poetry. His work earned for him in 1949 the title of Poet Laurea e 1 


Books 

I. Aiyangar, M. S. Tamil Studies, Mandras, 1914- T ondon ig30 . 

™; SE 

TANSEN (1550-16x0) one 

India. Neglected and then abandoned by his Hum p ammadaJ1 Among 

was ^opted by a Muslim cou^eandbroug^> ^ ^ ^ tw0 other 

his teachers was the saint Surdas. Arte ° before him. His per- 

kings he was summoned by Akbar m 15 3 singer two lakhs of 

formance so captivated the emperor that he gave the sing 

rupees and installed him at his court. 
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Many fantastic anecdotes are told about the power of Tansen’s m • 

A solemn dhrupad played by hio produced rain out of season; the he? 
producing dipaka once lit up all the candles in Akbar’s court; on anoth 
occasion its burning heat set fire to the Jamna river. Another melody cause? 
unattended musical instruments near him to play spontaneously. a 

Among Hindus he is held chiefly responsible for the deterioration of Hind 
music. He is said to have corrupted the classic rdgas, introducing new and 
unconventional variations of old rhythms, and invented several new musical 
forms. The Persianizing of Hindu music with its softening of the scholastic 
modes is attributed to him. To him is also due the element of sweetness and 
harmony in northern music, an element to which much of the older doctrin¬ 
aire theories of musical structure were sacrificed. 

Tansen became a sort of patron saint of dancing-girls. It was believed, and 
still is, that chewing the leaves of the tamarind three growing about his grave 
at Gwalior gives wonderful richness to the voice, and girls make a pilgrimage 
there for the purpose. 

Books Sj. 

See under Music. 


TANTRISM, the teachings followed by certain left-hand sects of Hindus and 
Buddhists. The word tantra is of obscure origin, for which a number of deriva¬ 
tions have been suggested, among them: the word tan, ‘stretch’, or that which 
extends the faculties of man; tanu, ‘body’, because of its stress on the bodily 
functions; tanti, ‘rope’, for securing the devotee; tantri, ‘harp’, for the music 
and beauty of its philosophy; tadantara, ‘interiomess’, from its secret teach¬ 
ings; tantu, ‘thread’, suggesting the ‘loom’ of the tantras whereon is revealed 
the warp and woof (male and female principles) of which the vast magical 
fabric of the cosmos is composed. 

The origin of tantrism is unknown. Some hold it to be the most ancient of 
all Indian cults, the original religion of the pre-Aryan inhabitants of India, 
and the prototype of yoga and other magical techniques. Some incline to the 
view that it was brought to India by the Vratyas*, who are thought to have 
come by way of the north-west and settled in eastern India, and adduce as 
evidence the fact that tantrism is more deeply rooted in the border regions 
along the line of their presumed migration, from Afghanistan and Kashmir 
along the north-west borders of Uttar Pradesh (such as Garhwal) to Bengal 
and Assam in the East. 


t is particularly in eastern India that tantrism reached its culmination, 
an most major works of this philosophy are of eastern origin. Indeed 
^ ,*? , elieve that ‘the whole of the culture history of the eastern part of 
nma from ad 700 to 1200 is locked up in the tantras' (III, p. 275). 
of ^ on S°ttan' influence can be traced in tantrism. One mode 

Z'Zrr. sadhanaoi practice is called chlnachdra, ‘Chinese Way’, which was 
VacisLi, * r^y adept Bogar* and another tantrik master, 

the orLnc t stresses the drinking of wine, blood and urine, meditation on 


the nreonc t . '“ uuuu e wine, Diooa ana urine, meuiwuu» — 

inelndincf ; ° f eneratwi \ worship of the nude female, sexual indulgence 
S ces, and various other antinomian* practices. The region of 
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Mahachlna (Greater China) where this doctrine originated is identified with 
China or Tibet, and to this region sixty-four out of the one hundred and 
ninety-two canonical tantras are assigned. Much of the later development of 
Mahayana tantrism stems from Nepal, Bhutan and Sikkim. 

It is to be borne in mind that the form taken by Buddhist tantrism of 
chlnachara is quite alien to Buddhism proper. Tantrism has for many 
centuries been a pan-Indian phenomenon and has left its mark on most of 
the major sects. It is found among Buddhists (followers of Asanga and 
Nagarjuna), Saivites (sects like the Saktas, Siddhas, Nathas, Kapalikas, 
Rasavadas), Saurapatas (sun-worshippers, actually Satum-worshippers, 
akin to the Maga people), Soma-Siddhantins (moon-cultists), and Vaishna- 
vites (Sahajiyas, Paiicharatras). 

Chief among the extreme left-hand tantrik cults are those grouped under 
the heading of Kaula, whose votaries are known as kaulika. The term is of 
undetermined origin, variously held to be derived from: the name of the 
goddess Kali; the kaulina, ‘nobility’, as its heroes (vlra) are called; the kula 
or family of the chosen; the kulafa or unchaste woman with whom their rites 
are associated; the kaulika or weaver on the tantra or loom of the sectarian 
beliefs; the goddess Kaulini, associated with the kundalinl and its arousal; 
the followers of the Kaulopanishad which contains the seeds of many Kaula 
doctrines, further amplified in the Kularnava and other tantras. 

The canon of tantrism, called the Tantra, is believed by the tantrika 
(follower of tantrism) to have been revealed by Siva as the specific scripture 
for the present Kali-yuga, and is regarded by the adherent as superior to the 
Vedas Its pantheistic philosophy is somewhat akin to Vedanta tinged with 
the Samkhya doctrine of Prakriti. A large part of the tantrik scriptures is 
written in the form of dialogues between Siva and his wife Parvati in the 
course of which the tantrik doctrines are expounded. Conventionally the 
topics treated by the Tantras are (i) the creation of the universe [srtshft). 
(2) its dissolution {pralaya ), (3) worship of the deities, (4) spiritual exercises 
(sddhand), (5) rituals, (6) magical powers, and (7) meditation 
V The extant Tantras are all relatively late writings, the earliest dating from 
the seventh or eighth centuries ad, and the most important composed 

between the twelfth and seventeenth centuries. The literature is very abund¬ 
ant and most of it is still untranslated. Some of ihe Tantras ^e extremdy 
recondite since the basic teachings were communicated by wordofmouthand 
only part was written down in hermetic fonn [see secrecy). Ag*n. much erf 
the literature has not been considered worthy of transiafaon ^it is coudi^ 
in a crude form of Sanskrit, is repetitious, puerile or ^ ^ 

often than not, the lucubrations of barely literate: senbes.Apart= to®** 

obscurity of the subject matter and the vulgan y o Writings being 

of its teachings resulted in thousands of volumes of tantrik writings b g 

destroyed by orthodox Hindus and by the Mus s. 

AmTgthe chief extant classics of tantrism* the 
one of the oldest Buddhist tantras. supposedly 

named because it was the product of the secre . „ r famous text 
from the ruins of dissolved Buddhist monas> c orf • The Rudra- 

is the ManjuSri-mulakalpa (ad 75 °) a ^ s0 0 
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vatnala (c. ad iooo) and the Brahma-yamala (c. ad iioo) are both Hi ^ 
The Kuldrnava Tantra (1150) is sometimes attributed to the ninth c ? n ? U< 
but actually belongs to the twelfth. Ur V 

Tantrism contains the loftiest philosophical speculation, side by side wi«, 
the grossest obscenities; the most rarified metaphysics with the wild* * 
superstition. Some of its moral precepts are high, but its ritual is debased bv 
the most reprehensible practices, and it has been condemned by a Hind^ 
critic as 'at once the most revolting and horrible that human depravity could 
think of' (IV, p. £> 5 ) - 

Although not ostensibly hostile to the Vedas it is non-Vedic and in tacit 
opposition to them and to Hindu orthodoxy. In general the Tantras may be 
said to breathe a spirit of revolt against the conventional schools. Its doc¬ 
trines cut across all caste stratifications, and open the way to all classes, and 
some of its rites even give pre-eminence to the pariah and the untouchable. 
The sexes are treated with equality in Tantrism, quite unlike the degraded 
position assigned to women in orthodox Hinduism. In many forms in fact 
greater honour is accorded to women than to men. Some of the greatest 
tantrik/adepts have been women of the lower castes. 

In its generally understood form tantrism is associated with occultism* 
in its worst forms, including diabolism and black magic; the employment of 
mantras (magical spells), yantras and mandalas (magical diagrams), bells, 
incense, flowers, candles and rosaries in various sorcerous ceremonies; the 
practice of special Stances ( asanas ) and gestures (niudras) for acquiring occult 
powers and siddhis*; mystical alchemy*; body culture including esoteric 
pranayama or breathing exercises; a belief in the subtle body and the chakras *; 
the practice of cultic nudity*; the worship of the female principle ( see stripuja) 
and the yoni; perverse sexuality; self-indulgence and debauchery and 
doing what one desires; antinomianism* in everyday life, including the 
eating of meat and the drinking of wine; preoccupation with ordure and other 
scatalogical* substances, with cadavers, graveyards and cremation grounds 
(see necrophilia). 

An important feature in tantrism is the element of the direful and the awe¬ 


inspiring, to which the term bhairav, 'terror' is applied. Its source is Siva 
in his aspect of Bhairava and his consort Sakti in her aspect of Bhairav! 
(Kali, Durga, Chandl, etc.) who body forth the elements of universal dread. 
In the eight ‘terror’ shapes of Siva he is described as black-limbed, destruc¬ 
tive, wrathful, red-crested and so on, and these forms manifest the awesome 
mysteries of the cosmos, including all life's uncomprehended forces, from the 
Pain °f birth and the panic of living to the fearful uncertainties of death. 
Bhairava was bom from a drop of malignant blood that fell from Siva’s 
left temple when he was insulted at Daksha’s feast and became the personi- 
cation of his hate and rage. His companions are ghouls, demons and ogresses, 
and his vahana or vehicle a misshapen dog with evil fangs and slavering jaws, 
who is as terrible to behold as the god himself. The bhairav or terror aspects 
0 ® are invoked in ceremonial maledictions, and form the subject of 

devotees at graveyards during necrophilic* rites, 
an Mahayana touches extremes of obscenity in its teachings. Its texts 
extol perverse aspects of the Adi, Dhyani, and Pratyeka Buddhas, called 
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Demoniacal Buddhas, whose names are Heruka, Achala, Vajra-bhairava, and 
Hevajra. Another such Buddha is called Kalachakra, ‘black-wheel’, i.e. the 
Wheel of Time or Death, and followers of Kalachakrayana (Death-Way) are 
taught techniques for eluding the hazards of time and death. All these 
Buddha beings have female counterparts. In the sexual mysticism of 
Vajrayana or Kamavajrayana, ‘lust-thunderbolt-way’, the thunderbolt is 
synonymous with the male organ. It represents an elaboration of the Yoga- 
chara school founded by the Buddhist philosopher Asanga and is utterly 
antinomian, with a ‘sexual’ interpretation applied to all precepts and legends. 

In the Guhya-samaja Tantra, Buddha is represented in acts of continuous 
debauchery with female beings. In other texts the vajra, ‘thunderbolt’, 
Buddha is conceived of as everlastingly embracing the body of Tara or some 
other Sakti*, and Mahayana concepts are given a tantrik interpretation, for 
example, the Tathagata is the male organ, the five vital airs represent the 
semen; Sukhavatl or paradise is the yoni*. The truth, as discovered by 
Sakyamuni is that ‘Buddhahood abides in the female organ’. In order to 
experience some of Buddha's divine nature the adept must similarly unite 


with womap. 

In tantrik and other left-hand sects, the highest stages of sexuality are 
regarded as being of magical character. The antinomian vaijatya relation¬ 
ships with another’s wife, with a virgin, and even one’s own sister, daughter 
or mother, fall short of the ultimate requirement. The final stages in the 
tantrik’s progress involve union with the females of the Pit, demonesses, 
ddkinis (fiendesses) and other dread beings. Having achieved these dis¬ 
tinctions in hell he turns his final assault heavenwards and takes his pleasure 
of the wives of the gods in the. highest spheres. This form of phallic sorcery 
is known only to a few great adepts, and little is committed to writing es is 
practice break the continuum of creation. But its potency is felt even when 
the first step is taken in vaijatya and promiscuous relations wt ^J noth ^ s 
wife or an unmarried girl. Hence did the sage Svetaketu advise that pronus- 

move from his own sphere. By dint of meditation mapc mnrtms^he 

draws these divine beings down to him. By me .or cosmic 

imagination he draws psyehic mapdalas and creates 

crosspoint which becomes the meeting groun w crowd around 

The Tantras describe how the afisaras or are 

him but he quickly disposes of this smpie fare The wv^oftt^os ^ 
forced by the irresistible power °fthetan ^ ^ In tantrik CU 1 ts 

adept, ‘oppressed by the enormity of freouently represented in 

gods and demons with exaggerated me heavenly beings, in 

statues and pictures in the state of:art and 
postures natural and unnatural, with o er g tantrik a a e pt claims to 
consumed with desire for a similar exp • 

bring this experience to concrete form m s ° • ^ Krishna and 

In a final orgy of lust and power he:^eLrmous'demonian 
Saubhari, enlarges his member in c ^ 1 f { 0 ^ h y mensurat e powers satisfies 
or divine capacity, and girdmg himself with commensura y 



all the beings from heaven and hell who crowd around him seeking to be 
‘worship’ takes the form of sexual activity of tremendoS 
^portions and the whole purpose of it all is to achieve supernatural powers 
In suite of these cosmic feats the tantnk adept rarely reaps a greater reward 
on the earthly plane than such siddhis as the ability to hve on snowy mountain 
summits without clothes, or draw up water through the anus. 
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female daitya (demon) who was changed into a rakshasa (ogre) 
by the sage Agastya. She lived in a forest named after her, on the banks of 
the Ganges, and carried on fearful depredations in the surrounding country¬ 
side. The sage ViSvamitra asked Rama to slay her, but the hero only cut off 
her two arms as he was reluctant to kill a female. His brother Lakshmana 
also cut off her nose and ears. In revenge she brought down by the power of 
her magic, a hail of stones which assailed Rama and Lakshmana and deci¬ 
mated all the nearby villages. ViSvamitra again appealed to Rama to destroy 
her and put an end to her evil activities, and gave Rama a magic bow and 
arrow for the purpose. With this weapon Rama went forth and killed her. 

Taraka’s son by the demon Savahu was the redoubtable Mancha. The 
Ramayana relates how he once came with a band of rakshasas to interfere 
with the sacrificial ceremony of ViSvamitra, whereupon Rama slew the 
rakshasas and threw a weapon at Mancha which drove him a hundred 
yojanas (one yojana is about nine miles) out to sea. 

Mancha afterwards became the minister of Ravana and accompanied him 
to the hermitage of Rama and Sita to work out a prearranged plan. In order 
to lure Rama away from Sita's side Mancha assumed the shape of a golden 
deer which Rama pursued and finally overtook and slew. As he lay dying 
Mancha called out in the voice of Rama for help, then re-assumed his own 
rakshasa form and derided Rama. In the meantime Lakshmana heard the 
voice of Rama calling for help and plunged into the forest, although Sita 
tried to assure him that it was not the voice of Rama at all. It was while 
Sita was left alone and unprotected that RSvana appeared and earned her 
away. 

Books 

See under Rdmdyana and Mythology. 
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TAXATION- The ancient Hindu writers on politics declared that the treasury, 
which was one of the constituent elements of the state, was fed by 
the 'stream of taxation’. According to the lawgivers a king’s duty was to 
tn tect the state. In exchange for his protection the people undertook to pay 
him a wage of one cow for every fifty bought and sold; one fiftieth part of 
Id - one tenth of the crops; as-well as provide him with women and a warrior 
^°tinue. The lawbooks say that a king should tax the people like the bee 
gathers honey and a leech draws blood; mildly but surely; slowly but with 

unremitting intent. , ^ . , 

According to the ancient records almost every trade, activity and com¬ 
modity was liable to taxation. All wage-earners, employers, artisans, were 
suhiect to tax. Taxes were levied for water, property, income, gambling, 
prostitution, excise, liquor, external trade, internal trade, imports and ex- 

P °Kautilya and other writers on politics advocate the exaction of taxes by 
fair means or foul. Devices such as opening a 'subscription' to obtain funds 
for the state, and forcible demands on pain of imprisonment and torture, were 
all to be taken into account when the state needed money. People not 
donating were reviled; they lost the king’s favour and at ^ fct opportuiuty 
a means was found of discovering some ‘criminal acts against diem so that 
Should be imprisoned, their property confiscated and their famdi^ 
scattered. Government agents posing as sorcerers, priests, magicians 
astrologers and so on, devised fraudulent ways of relieving men of their 
wealth^ bv playing on their superstitious nature, or inducing them to part 
jff« it bring them bad tack was 

propitious; or persuading them that money given on such andl such0 
lo£d eari a Million times more merit than at any other tmm. TheyvmuM 
potat out dread omens and demand la^e sums to «mt tte™p»d^ 
calamities; or declare the locality «ke tSi 

the crime to have him deprived of his property (I, p. *>5)- 

I. Bhambhri, C. P. Substance of Hindu Polity, i960. 

. II. Sen, P. The History of Taxation tn India, 9 
(See also under Politics.) 

TELUGU, the language of the, Andh ^’ Wugubas a script of 

derived from tene, honey, to mdica e „ written on palm-leaves it 

its own allied to Sanskrit, but being originally written 

developed, like Oriya, a cursive outline. ture before the eleventh 

There is no available m:fo^^on < 3 ^cjidves had been in existence for 
century ad, although the Andlu Pnranas. All pre-eleventh century 

centuries before, being mentione in Sucb writings as may have 

inscriptions or idsanas areim Pr . pro bably rough and crude in 

been in existence prior to that tim V ^ 


character, of the type referred to as deii, ‘rural’, in contrast to tv. 
artificiality of courtly literature called margin Early margi poetrv ^ Qrn at e 
reh'gious in character, and consisted largely of translations from S ^ mail % 

Nanniah (fl. 1022-1063) was the purohita (family priest) of one oft!?^’ 
of the Second Chalukya dynasty. His translation into Telugu of th kings 
three cantos of the Mahabharata is regarded as a classic. Writt * • ^ 
champu (prose and verse) style, it set the fashion for Telugu writin^N W 
was the earliest of the Great Three who translated the Sanskrit 
other two being Tikkanna and Errapragada. epic * the 

Tikkanna (1220-1300), a brahmin, came from a family of poets 
ministers. Legend relates that the king of the country desired a D 
complete the work of Nanniah, and circulated one of his stanzas askfotiT 
poets of the realm for a similar stanza. No entries were satisfactory" h 6 
Tikkanna simply re-wrote the stanza, which was declared by the c U + 
pandits to be even better than Nanniah’s. The king appointed him court ° * 
and entrusted him with the task of completing the Mahabharata. Tikkarm 
is said to have dictated his translation of it to a potter, who was the 0 l* 
amanuensis capable of taking down his fast dictation, and who, in iz<J 
helped him when he was at a loss for words. ’ ’ 

Errapragada (1280-1350) the last of the Great Three to translate the 
Mahabharata, did not belong to the priestly caste, and was a staunch 
Saivite. His rather severe rendering is a model of technical excellence. 

Atharvana (1240-1310) traditionally regarded as a contemporary of 
Nanniah’s who had allegedly burned down the house where Atharvana lived 
in order to destroy his superior version of the Mahabharata. He is the only 
notable Jain writer in Telugu literature, and the author of an early Telugu 
grammar. 

Srinatha (1375-1450) regarded by some as the supreme poet of Telugu 
literature, was bom of humble parents and began writing ■while still in his 
teens. He lived like Byron and wrote much erotic verse, most of which is 
still extant. In his majestic and ornate style he sang of Siva’s exploits and of 
the glory of the Andhras. 

Potana (fl. 1460) a Saivite devotee who avoided kings and courts as a 
drance to true living, preferring poverty instead. In one of his works it 
was necessary to have a rdkshasa (ogre) address abusive words to Siva; 

0 a one or this blasphemy Potana wrote another ode wholly in praise of the 

61 7 '. - e a k >0 a dev °tee of Krishna, and his poems on that deity are 
used in Andhra as standard devotional hymns. 

nf io ( I 43°~8°) or Pinavira-bhadriah, at the age of ten was a prodigy 
whiiA >, 35 a P oe t- Legend has it that Srinatha himself came to him 

. was P aymg with other boys in the street, "to ask for his opinion on 
to look °Phuon was given without the boy even deigning 

wompn r? 61S Sai< ? *° ^ ave was ted his substance in riotous living and on 
a certain t; one ° ccasion having promised the king to compose a work within 
room m™’- u P°®*P oned it till the last day, then locked himself up in a 
furioiUlv u r°j ke f P ee P ed in he was surprised to see a woman writing 
SarasvatT in nfronted ™ th - this later the poet declared that it was the goddess 
person who had come to compose for him. 
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Andhra literature received great encouragement from the Vijayanagar 
Icings, chief of them being Knshnadeva Raya (1509-29) who sponsored a 
movement for breaking away from translations and religious themes 
Among his protSgds the principal were eight in number, known as the 
ashta-diggaja, or ‘eight elephants’. 

Peddana (fl. 1520) or Allasani Peddana, poet laureate and personal friend 
of the above Krishnadeva Raya. His Manucharita with its exquisite descrip¬ 
tions of nature and remarkable character studies changed the course of 
Telugu literature. It so pleased the king his patron that he insisted on being 
one of the pole-bearers of the poet’s palanquin. Peddana is spoken of as the 
'grandsire of Telugu poetry’. 

Tenali (fi. 1520) or Tenali Ramakrishna, another of the ashfa-diggajas 
attached to the Vijayanagar court, was a Saivite by birth and became a 
convert to Vaishrtavism. A court jester and humourist, he made the life of the 
orthodox miserable with his scathing satire. Tenali’s best poetical work is the 
Pdiiduranga-mahatmya, about a brahmin who lives a life of dissipation and 
debauchery and dies in a town sacred to Vishnu. He is claimed by Yama who 
wishes to take him to hell for his wickedness, and by the servants of Vishiiu 
since he died in Vishnu’s sacred city. Vishnu eventually gets his man. 

Kumari Molla (1509-30), a potter woman whose Ramayana, a tender and 
sentimental narration, is the most widely read and popular epic in Telugu 
literature. She ranks with the best Telugu poets. 

Vemana (fl. 1550), considered the most important of all Telugu wnters. 
Little is known of his personal life. He was a poet of the people and his 
satires were chiefly directed against caste distinctions and the fair sex. There 
is hardlv a Telugu proverb or pithy saying not attributed to Vemana. Of the 


brahmins he says that ‘they imitate the solitude of the dog, the meditations 
of the crane, the chanting of the ass, and the bathing of the frog . Of the 



revival of the age-old religious and 
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mythological themes, with stereotyped strophes is to be regarded as the sign 
of an awakening. 
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TEMPLE. The Hindu temple, mandira, ‘gladdening’, is chiefly meant to be a 
dwelling place for the god. There is therefore only one essential element in 
the Hindu temple, namely, the vimana or shrine, containing a little cell, 
usually dark, called the garbha-griha, ‘womb-house’, where the god in the 
form of an idol or emblem, duly consecrated, is installed. Sometimes there is 
a second chamber behind the first, to house the consort of the deity. All other 
parts of the temple are additions and elaborations around this simple 
sanctuary. 

The term vimana actually refers to the celestial chariots of the deities and 
also to the tall, many-storied palaces of their heavenly abodes. In accordance 
with this there is built over the vimana, as a symbol of its sanctity, a tapering 
tower called the sikhara, ‘summit’, and many theories have been put forward 
to explain its origin and shape. Some say it originated from the peaked huts 
in which the pre-Aryans housed their idols. The deities of South Indian 
temples are still taken out in large processional carriages with tapering top 
ttat suggest a pre-Aryan model. Others trace the sikhara to the elevated 
Buddhist stupas*, while still others think that it is a direct descendant of 
the Indo-Aryan portable altar, built to imitate the celestial ratha or chariot. 

Devotees who came to worship the deity stood on a little cleared space 
before the vimana or shrine. This was later raised to form a platform, and 
then a pavilion protected by a roof supported on pillars, finally evolving into 
the mandapa or pillared hall. Its roof was flat but lesser sikharas were some¬ 
times built over the mandapa as well. Outside, and to the left of the mandapa 
stood a dhvaja or flagstaff, supposed to be a relic of the Vedic yupa* or 
sacrificial post. 

The mandapa was first built detached from the vimana so that there were 
two separate buildings, the small shrine with a steeple housing the god, and a 
large covered pavilion for the worshippers. Further additions were sometimes 
worked on the mandapa. To the front portion of the mandapa was attached a 
small pillared porch or entrance hall called the ardha-mandapa, 'half 
mandapa, and between the mandapa and the shrine there was an ancillary 
chamber known as the antarala, ‘intermediate’. Sometimes all these parts had 
separate Sikharas or steeples, the one over the vimana always being the 
tallest. 

The worshipper entering the temple from the outside would walk up a 
short flight of steps passing a flagstaff on his left, outside the temple. He 
wo t en go through a small pillared hall (the ardha-mandapa), then through 

e arge pillared hall (the mandapa ), continue through an intermediate pas- 
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sage ( antarala ) and find himself before the shrine (vimana) containing the holy 
of holies ( garbha-griha ) where the idol stood. 

parts of the temple are set apart for the preparation of sacrificial food, the 
recitation of mantras, the sacred fire, the storing of the consecrated utensils 
and implements. Within the temple enclosure are several subsidiary buildings 
comprising the assembly hall; the nat mandir or dancing hall (for the female 
temple dancers); the bhog mandir or hall of offerings; shrines dedicated to the 
consort of the patron deity, to Hanuman the monkey-god, to Nandi the bull 
vehicle of Siva, and other minor deities, and sometimes pillared halls called 
chaultri, like the Halls of the Thousand Pillars, so characteristic of South 
Indian temples. Some South Indian temples, such as those of Vijayanagar, 
had a kalydna-mandapa, “beautiful chamber’, consisting of an open pavilion 
with raised platform for the reception of the deity and his consort at the 

annual celebration of his marriage. • • " ., 

Worshippers pay their devotions by various rites and salutations ( see 
worship), by gifts to the gods and brahmins, and also by circumambulation 
of the shrine or temple enclosure. Many temples have special ambulatory 
passages called pradakshhia-patha, ‘processional paths’, probably of Buddhist. 

0ri While this style of architecture prevailed in northern India, the Dravidian 
or South Indian temple had a few distinguishing features, because the South 
Indian temple ceremonials were much more elaborate and included many 
‘social’ activities of the deity, such as his outing on festive occasions, and his 

m The tempi? in South India is often a self-contained organic unit and some 
are like miniature towns. The temple, mandapa and subsidiary structures 
have a broad open courtyard, known as the prdkdram gomg around hem on 
all four sides It is an outgrowth of the processional path. Outside t 
praMrarnand enclosing the whole area rises a high 

SSfSST tryWgh ™d ricWy ^ 

most conspicuous feature of the P toners as it rises, often to a 

gopuram (e.g. the PUndya) 1 = byTIing barrel- 

height of 150 feet. The summi 1S “ eel _ roof o[ the Buddhist chaitya hall, 
vaulted, gable-ended roof, a relic nrakaram or open courtyard, with 

Outside the waUed area is yet another F*™™ u J 10nSi an d subsidiary 
shrines, pillared mandapas, tanks [epp w ithin four walls having one 

buildings, the whole of this area being endos*“foTor five such con- 
or more gopurams. Sometimes there are ^closing an open courtyard 

centric walls, each with its gopurams. and each enclosing 

with misceUaneous shrines. 
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TEXTILES. Fabrics were made in ancient India out of vegetabl 
woven hair, animal wools, and cotton. Indian cotton growing and w ftbres> 
are believed to owe their origin to the Austric aboriginals of the cow?^ 
fragment of cotton cloth, dyed with the red extract of the madder root f A 
in Mohenjodaro along with some bobbins, indicates that by the s 0Und 
millennium bc India had a knowledge not only of cotton weaving, but ofth* 
process of mordant dyeing* as well. The Greek seaman Nearchus (f 0 , fu 
century bc) spoke of Indians wearing ‘tree linen’, i.e. cotton, probablvf 
the cotton-tree, and this material was apparently widely used at that tL° 
A Greek word for an Indian cotton fabric, from which the English name foT‘ 
type of muslin is derived, is sindon, which is etymologically related to Sind 
in India. 

In the Vedas, Epics and Puranas, and in the early Buddhist and Jain 
writings we find many references to the textile arts of India. Fabrics are 
named and the apparel worn by monarchs and rich noblemen is sometimes 
described, but it is impossible to glean any satisfactory clue as to the nature 
of the materials used. Patterns of gold seem to have been woven into some 
of the clothing, and the outer garments were often studded with jewels 
which ‘dazzled the beholder and made the gods envious’. One prince wore 
a robe that ‘made him shine like the sun’. The Puranas mention the agni- 
suchi-vasa (fire-purified apparel) made of incombustible material, which was 
used during religious ceremonies of great potency, although exactly what 
this fabric was is not known. Some authorities believe it may have been a 
light fibrous variety of asbestos, probably imported from Egypt, where the 
priests used to wear asbestos cloth (IX, p. 136). 

From the days of classical Greece and Rome, Indian textiles were prized 
in Europe as luxuries, but these also included Chinese silks some of which 
reached the Mediterranean shores by way of India. Among the silk fabrics 
mentioned in the ancient texts are kausheya, made from the kosa or cocoon; 
pairorna, made from varieties of wild silk; and china-patta, ‘Chinese cloth’, 
a very fine material highly valued in all parts of the civilized world. The 
name of the silk fabric today known as tussore (or tusser), comes from the 
Sanskrit word tasara (or trasara), the weaver’s shuttle, so called from the 
ancient method of its manufacture. Today the best pure silk of India comes 
from Agra, Banaras, Hyderabad, and Tanjore; the finest printed silks from 
Surat; and the best damasked silks from Bahawalpur. 

Many elements of textile design and techniques were introduced by the 
barbarian peoples who invaded and settled in India during the early centuries 
of the present era. The precise extent of their contributions cannot be gauged 
with any certainty, but the comparison of age-old methods used by the 
peoples of Central Asia with those used in India have helped to reveal that a 
substantial legacy was received from them. The costumes of the women of 
urjara ancestry in Gujarat and Kathiawar, and beautiful fabrics such as the 
patola (see dyeing) still reflect the bright hues and exquisite patterns of their 
Central Asian prototypes. By the tenth century Gurjara textiles were being 
exported by Arab traders westwards to Egypt and eastwards as far as Bali, 
Java and South China. 

With the coming of the Muslims a whole new range of fabrics was intio- 
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duced. Traditional patterns and techniques used in India today have been 
traced to the tent-dwelling bedouin of Arabia, the Berbers of North Africa, 
the Saracens of Syria, the Fatimites of Egypt; to the Persian cities of Balkh] 
Bokhara, Yezd and Kashan, and the Afghan cities of Kabul and Herat. 

The art of embroidery is known to have come with the Muhammadans, and 
many embroidery styles are of Central Asian origin. A fine example is the 
phiilkdri, ‘flower-craft’ of the Panjab worked on lengths of homespun cloth or 
cotton material. The art is now dying out but continues to be done on a 
small scale by Jat women who use patterns handed down for centuries. 
European tourists and museums now boast the finest pieces. The design 
called bdgh, ‘garden’ covers every inch of the cloth so that not a thread of 
the original fabric is visible. One tiny corner of the phiilkari is always left 
unfinished, or is completed in black thread to avoid the guilt of perfection and 
ward off the evil eye. The embroidery is worked with soft silk floss of many 
colours, special attention being paid to the borders, which are often more 
beautiful than the centre. Phulkari work is done on shawls, bed-spreads. 


head coverings and cushion covers. 

In Bengal the kdnthd or ‘rag’ embroidery was introduced not more than 
two centuries ago. Here designs are embroidered mostly on discarded saris 
which are first folded to the required thickness, the edges tucked in and 
varied designs in white or coloured thread embroidered in. Kanthas are used 
as wraps, bed-spreads, book-coverings, cushion covers, comb and mirror 

sachets, and so on. . . . , .„ 

Since strict Muslims never wore pure silk, many varieties of mixed siUc 
fabrics came into vogue. Such were the mashru, a tie-dye cloth of mixed sto. 
and cotton; the himru, a brocaded variety of the same; tb tjamatvar (Enghsh. 
jamewar) a brocaded length of coloured silk, wool or cotton usedl asi a shawl 
Resplendent hangings of brocaded silk, cotton and wool i ustrating seenj 
from the Epics were hung on the walls of inner shrines mHmdu temples^ anidea 
said to be taken from the tapestry cloth used for covering the C^bam MecJ 

In the north, especially in Kashmir and the of 

head shawls are made from fiashmna (or P^mia). the soft ^derimot 

hairy animals, particularly the mountain goa • P Q f the last century 

famous Cashmere shawls was begun only about the middle^afthe tart cen^ y 
The fabric made from the coarser and longer hair of animals is known 
patu (or puttoo) and is used for coverings an :m e • greater 

The superb Indian brocades of the Moghul ^ l ^vTsMth design 
renown than the earlier fabrics. One was 1 it w , re use d for this 

of very fine gold and silver wire naming bein S estimated that two shillings 
purpose was drawn out with great sk , g_ ^ ^ The best ^ ovm 

worth of silver was drawn out to y ,. VqJj' an( j Persian 

example of this class was thekimkha , (rom Ahmadabkd and Surat 

khwab, ‘dream’) anglicized ktneob. Kanchi,.Banana^ to reflect 
are still famous for their kincobs, an ^g . , (i bulbul-chashm ), 

their beauty: peacock’s neck a), gave a further 

and sunlight-and-moonbeams silverlirocades studded with gems 

impetus to the textile arts, and gold fnhries of fabled excellence were 

and pearls, fine figured muslins, and pnnted fabrics of 



produced under royal patronage and, on a smaller scale, on the estate x 
lesser nobility. oftl * 

The English names of several vaneties of textiles are derived f ro 
terminology of India and the neighbouring countries, attesting their ori ♦ 
lineage. Such are: calico, a cotton, usually printed, named after the tovm x 
Calicut in South India; baft, a kind of calico, from the Persian word mean- ° f 
‘woven’; chintz, a cotton cloth, slightly glazed, from the Sanskrit chikO* 
‘speckled’, because of the early hand-painted designs on them; cashmere a 
shawl of very fine wool, from the state of Kashmir; kerseymere, a fine twilled 
woollen cloth, also from Kashmir; damask, a patterned linen, named from 
Damascus; gingham, a striped or checked plain, close-weave cotton, from 
the Malay word gihgan, ‘striped’; gurrah, the name of a coarse kind of muslin 
comes from the Hindi gdrha, ‘thick’; dungaree, a heavy calico, from the 
Hindi duhgrl ; jaconet, a cotton fabric, the name of which comes from 
Jagannath, near Puri; madras, a light-weight cotton used for shirting, etc. 
from the town of the same name; nainsook, a kind of muslin, derived from 
the Sanskrit nayana-sukha, ‘eye-delighting’; seersucker, a light, crinkly- 
weave cotton, from the Persian shirushakar, ‘milk and sugar’; salara, woollen 
cloth, from Satara; surat a coarse undyed cotton, from Surat, a place north 
of Bombay; surah, twilled silk, also from Surat; palampore, a flowered chintz, 
from palahg-pusli, ‘bed-cover’; taffeta, a silk stuff, from Persian taftah, 
‘woven’. 

Many of these, as their names indicate, were introduced to Europe, but 
many new fabrics, dyes, patterns and techniques were received from the 
West at the same time. Portuguese commodities from Goa into the interior 
included damasks and satins, with the latest European designs. With the 
British, French, Dutch and others, came the fine white cambric, the silk 
challis, the gauzy chiffon, the crinkled crepe, cretonne, gaberdine, lacework 
and nettings, fine organdie, the light transparent voiles, mattress and pillow 
tickings, the silk-worsted poplin, and velvets and plushes. 

Perhaps the most famous of the Indian textiles was the extremely fine 
cotton or cotton mixture called muslin. The local name for this material was 
mal (English mull, or muUmull), a name believed to be derived from the 
ancient Malava tribe who made a plain variety of this fabric. The weaving 
of fine muslins was brought to perfection by the Muhammadans, and the 
term muslin is in fact derived from the town of Mosul, in Iraq. The art was 
brought to India by the Moghuls, and top quality fabrics of this type began 
to be made in Dacca under the patronage of the Muslim rulers of Bengal. 
The finest muslins in India, and therefore the finest in the world, were the 
jamdani or figured muslins of Dacca. An interesting point is that the best 
muslins were made only during the rainy season, since the weaving of the 
fine thread was helped by the moisture in the air. 

. e names given to these muslins are suggestive of their excellence and 
, ^ unbelievable fineness. Such are abrawan, which means ‘running water , 

fly - ava, woven-air’; shabna, 'evening dew'. Gossamer stuffs of like quality 
made in the Muslim centres of South India were known as ‘sloughs of serpents 
an vapour of milk . A standard test for the excellence of muslin fabrics was 

o see 1 a length could easily be drawn through a finger-ring. It had to be 
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barely perceptible to the touch, and if laid just below the surface of a clear 
stream was invisible. Tavernier speaks of a jewelled coconut presented to a 
Persian king which contained a muslin turban-piece thirty yards long. The 
story goes that the emperor Aurangzeb once rebuked his daughter for appear¬ 
ing in a public place with nothing on. On the contrary, she is said to have 
replied, not only was she fully dressed, but her muslin garment was wrapped 
seven times around her body. Dr James Taylor who made a study of textiles 
in the middle of the last century recorded, ‘A skein which a native weaver 
measured in my presence in 1846 and which was afterwards carefully weighed, 
proved to be in the proportion of upwards of 250 miles to the pound’. 
v At the beginning of the seventeenth century, during the reign of Jahangir, 
a new method of printing on calico and chintz was introduced. This was done 
by means of wooden blocks, a technique ultimately Chinese in origin. It was, 
in effect, a first step towards the modification of the ancient art of painting 
on fabrics and of creating designs by various means of differential dyeing. 
Modem designs*, often taken from Portuguese and other European sources, 
were introduced to suit the new method of production. The blocks once made 
could print-an almost limitless quantity of material, so that a few stereotyped 
patterns served the needs of the average manufacturer. Except for the 
limited patronage of a few nobles there was little incentive for the large class 
of specialist craftsmen to continue in the ancient techniques with the tradi¬ 
tional finesse and care. , , ... 

The final blow to the indigenous textile industry was delivered with the 

introduction of machinery for the manufacture and printing of text es. y 
the beginning of the nineteenth century tens of thousands of Indian w^vem 
and designers were thrown out of employment by “mpebbon * 

power-loom, and many starved to death, prompting Lord Bentmcks 
famous Minute which began, ‘The bones of the cotton-weavers are bleaching 

th But a J)ro^ f ess n hi a this direction was inevitable. Merely to dothe the people of 
India had become a major problem, and the 

they could to keep up with the growing demand M. K. Gandlu tnea m m^ 
the situation by popularising khaddar, a rough ‘ d d Th( l g^at 

woven in the villages, but this like 

mill owners gave him their allegiance but their factories wen 

large-scale machine production. , j i ooms as pa rt of a small 

Today the traditional fabrics are made on products 
village industry which caters mainly to t e ’ t te indigenous 

» ^,/adaptecl to 

dyes are bemg replaced by anilines, , the des i gn s made in 

to suit the Western markets, are eing ^ effort j t would seem 

conformity with modem requiremen • P ^ no longer be 

that the traditional art of making textiles in the old way 

kept alive. 
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TTTBATRF. The Sanskrit term for all forms of representation on the stage is 
ndiya, ‘movement’. In classical theory it is often confined to drama alone, 
but more frequently is used to include dancing, acting, mime and allied arts 
pertaining to the theatre. The study of angika* or bodily postures is closely 
connected with natya. 

Broadly, natya falls into three chief categories, namely: (1) nataka, or 
drama proper, specifically the heroic play; (2) nritya, the mimetic arts, mime, 
pantomime and also ballet. In classical theory nritya is concerned with the 
emotions ( bhava ); (3) nritta, the dance, based on time and rhythm, accom¬ 
panied by music. It may be said to be a form of ‘pure dance’. 

In a related scheme of classification the arts of the stage are divided into 
two categories, namely, rupaka or drama proper, and uparupaka, the 
minor forms of drama, mime and dance. As this scheme is the basis of most 
classical discussions on art theory it may be given here for reference. It 
should be noted that the terms natya, nritya, nritta, rupaka and others 
have been variously defined and there is much overlapping in meaning, 
and confusion among the theorists about their precise content. The signi¬ 
ficance of these terms as given here is traditional and commonly accepted. 

Rupaka (‘form, appearance, or image’) applies to drama proper. Ten 
forms of rupaka are generally distinguished, of which the first systematic 
account was given in the Dasarupaka of Dhananjaya (fl. ad 950). These ten 
forms are: (1) nataka (or natya), drama in its highest form, in five to ten acts. 
It is the heroic play; the subject is not invented by the poet but is drawn 
from mythology or history; the hero is a god or king, and the language of the 
play lofty; the classical unities and proprieties are observed, and it is con¬ 
ventionally said to be based on sentiment (rasa) ; (2) prakarana, is like the 
nataka, save in-the social status of the hero or heroine, who is of a rank 
below royalty, such as a brahmin, minister, or wealthy merchant. It is 
sometimes a comedy of manners. An example of the prakarana is Bhava- 
bhutis Malati-madhava ; (3) bhana, or monologue, generally comical and 
often extremely coarse. It is usually the imaginary conversation of one man, 
e.g. the vita or man of the world, with others who are not present. He asks 
questions, as himself, and replies as someone else, pretends to listen, then 
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estions him again, and so on. It includes mime. Four bhanas, known its the 
Chatur-bhdni, ascribed to such authors as Sudraka, Vararuchi and others 
vere discovered and published in 1922; (4) prahasana, or farce, generally a 
\ort play of one act > portraying the tricks and quarrels of low characters. It 
? usually a very coarse, comical and absurd satire, and often makes religious 
sects the butt of its ridicule; (5) dima, a legendary play in four acts, dealing 
with gods and demons, characterized by power, malignancy and fury, and ’ 
excluding all elements of love, comedy and grace. There is magic, sorcery and 
occult combat, with plenty of celestial phenomena; (6) vyayoga, a variation of 
the nataka or heroic play. A military spectacle, with raids, battles, and sieges, 
often in one act. Its theme is legendary and knightly, with love, comedy and 
race excluded; (7) samavakara, the supernatural drama, as a rule in three 
acts concerned with heroic emotions, and with gods and demons as the only 
characters. A popular theme is the Churning of the Ocean; (8) vlthl, a one-act 
play, like the bhana, but with two or three actors instead of one. There is an 
outline plot and the love sentiment prevails; (9) anka, a simple one-act play, 
usually in the form of a play within a play as in Hamlet. It is often called the 
sarbhinka, ‘embryo-act’. Examples are found in Harsha’s Priyadarsikd, and 
Bhavabhu'ti’s Uttar a Rdma-charita. A variety of anka is the utsnshtdnka, 
which introduces many young women sorrowing and weeping and, contrary 
to accepted practice, has a tragic ending; (10) ihd-mriga the termapphedtoa 
fanciful or mythical animal, e.g. half elephant and half fish On the stage the 
name is said to be derived from the fact that in this type of dram*.which is 
usuallv in four acts, a girl, as hard to attain as a gazelle (mnga), is sought 
after and pursued (ihd). There is always a conflict of wills between the hero 
and his rivals for the possession of the girl. For e ^ m P le ‘ 

Krishna deprives SiSupala of Chech oibisjprom^ to on the 
Minor forms of drama are termed uparupaka. As the rupaka is oas 
„aSa or Siya. the uparupaka is basedon the 

tunities for dance, music and mime oug bhana or 

dominates. The uparupaka forms 

monologue play, with dance and rrunre ( ) , rP o-ii]ar stage it was used as 
originally a tillage show. When which 

an entr’acte. In this the shadows of J ooden '^1 " otesques, are cast on a 
include men, women, animds, an serrn The accompanying legend is 

screen, their loose limbs manipulated by stmgs. . v lay vvit h fewer 

recited in song or verse; (3) ndiika, a element 

acts and a less exalted theme. A lesser J ramai dance and mime; 

predominating; (4) goshthi, pantomime, wi the dance element was 

(5) hallisa, a glorified d^e-dram^ ^ tomime; ( 7 ) prakaranika * 
predominant; (6) natya-rasaka, a b . 0 f the merchant class, (8) 

prakarana (see above), with hero and heroine ^ slaves; (g) 

prasthdna, based on a mimetic d a nce ’ . ith n0 Sanskrit at all. It has a 

sattaka, a natika, but in Prakrit t rou S depicting the love of a mortal for 

dance <ir two; (10) trotaka, a drama J™!* Sfused speech; (n) Pf- 
a goddess, in which the distracted toverzrttoo co / {orm of village 

chdli-ndtaka, a puppet play o country. hence its name, 

entertainment, especially popular in tne ra 
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Puppets are frequently mentioned in Sanskrit litertaure and a talking pumw * 
made to impersonate Sita is found m one of the plays of RajaSekhara Frol 
those who manipulated the putrika, or puppets, came terms like sutradhar 
(thread-holder) and sthdpaka (arranger) of the classic drama*; (i 2 ) ySt 5 
•procession’, a form of drama that evolved from the religious and festive 
processions, based on the popular folk traditions of antiquity. In Bengal such 
plays, always performed without a stage, have an ancient history. They were 
originally musical, with accessories of miming, dancing and bits of dialogue 
added, all around the nucleus of a plot. Music and song always predominated 
the whole generally being Vaishnavite in content. There was a loose narration 
of some mythological stories, plentifully sprinkled with love-songs, many of 
them vulgar, and irrelevant in sequence. Briefly, a pious-prurient village 
dramatic festival. 


Books 

See under Dramaturgy. 


THREAD CEREMONIES. Various kinds of thread or cord made from cotton, 
grass, fibre, or similar material, of varying length and with a varying number 
of knots, are used as rings, wristlets, necklets and bands in Hindu rites and 
ceremonies. Generally white thread is used for orthodox occasions, brightly 
coloured threads for fesivals, and dark blue for witchcraft. The use of thread 
for religious purposes has been explained as due to the belief that it forms a 
magical barrier; when used as a ring or necklet, a magical circle keeping off 
evil influences and preventing the dissipation of good forces. It is also a 
symbol of ‘binding’ one to another, or to a mode of life. Measured against one’s 
person and consecrated, the thread can take on aspects of the individual’s 
life. 

In a festival associated with the goddess Gauri women take lengths of 
cotton thread sixteen times their own height, fold them into skeins and 
put them into earthen pots along with pieces of coconut and new grain, and 
lay them before the image of the goddess. On the third day the skeins are 
worshipped and worn by the women around the neck and after a few days 
removed and thrown into the water or buried. In Maharashtra thread is 
wound around a sacred tree during certain festivals and the tree worshipped 
with mantras and circumambulation. Elsewhere a red or saffron silk strand of 
fourteen threads tied with fourteen knots is worshipped and fastened around 
the right wrist on special occasions. 

The Sravana full-moon in July-August, seems to be particularly associated 
wit thread rites, and at least three festivals occur during this time when 
notte^ threads^ are the object of worship. In one such ceremony held on 
ravani-purnimfi and called pavitrdropana , rings, wristlets, and necklets, 
nia e rom knotted twists of cotton are sprinkled with panchagavyu (the 
ve pro ucts of a cow) and worshipped. They are then placed around the 
Vishnu ^ lma ^ e wound around a Siva linga or laid at the feet of 

Another custom, observed on Sravana full moon is the raksha-bandhan 
ec ive ying, when rakhl or bracelets of coloured thread and tinsel are 
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• a hv women on the wrists of their menfolk, thus binding them to protect 
A tmard them during the year. Many legends are told of the origin of this 
311(1 ^ Vishnu’s wife tied such a bracelet around the wrist of her husband 
custoim^ when he took on the Vamana (dwarf) incarnation to slay the 
3 s a c Bali. After her rescue Slta tied it around the wrist of her brother-in- 
dcmon hmapa as a symbol that he should protect her against future dangers, 
law ha ration Q f this event all brothers are pledged to protect their 
^Swhen this token is tied to their wrist. 

Th most celebrated of the thread rites, and one of the most important 
f the Hindu sacraments, is the initiation ceremony of upanayana, in which 
° h 's helped to cross the threshold from childhood to adolescence. Before 
a , b ° y Lnmr the bov is regarded as ‘once-born’ and a Sudra, and an orthodox 
?-hmin will not allow his son to eat with him before he has undergone this 
P After the ceremony he becomes a dvija, ‘twice-born’, and is admitted to 
Privileges of his caste and has access to the sacred books. The ceremony 
th , P _. f nc i en t origin, dating back to Indo-Iraman tunes. It is still prac- 
1S ° ,p he Parsees of India who call it nanjat or new birth. Parsee children, 
“£ “ receive this religious initiation after they have attamed 

fhe age of s ^' - were admitted to the upanayana ceremony at the 

a. the age of eight, kshattHyas at the 

age of eleven, and vaiSyas at the age of sym bolising the boy's 

^Fundamentally the V ^ a ^ of formal 

readiness for receiving sacred kno g > re i a t e d observances were 

admission to a school of Vedic^studies. Several^ ^ ^ ^ 

incorporated into the regular consistently maintained. 

Sd^dpScSTy the details of which are g,ven 

^Tb. boy, wearing only a tatfM «'°^Tth"h"o^ 
guS l preceptor, thus *>“+%*£* to accepUheJjoyas 

(2) in the pariddna, ‘giving , the »tMr J d then formally gives him into the 
a brahmachari student under his <:me the boy over to the care of 

custody of the guru; (3) ^ e S u . goma Agni and Prajapati, ( 4 ) 

the gods Sayitri Pushan the Adv ^ boy's mme =ndoth 



particulars; (5) in the settW, Mulder, as a token of atcep^ce, 

touches the boy’s thumb,hand, f ’^kaksha (mantle or upper 

(6) the teacher then offers th Y ^ (deerskin) but * at ® r , wais ’ t t he 

which in ancient times was the ^ ties ar0 und the boy 

also a vasa or lower garment ( 7 ) f rom the mantle and g* 

mekhald (girdle) made of a ^fttfie twice-born evolved- In ear ^ d y thu s; 
the sacred thread (see below) ofth *™ ** tiine already dressed tn 

student appeared before the guru ior 499 



(8) the guru gives the neophyte a danda or staff, symbolizing the b • 
of his long journey to perfection; (9) in the anjali-purana, ‘palm-fiir 6l " nin g 
guru fills his cupped hands with water and empties them into th ’ tfle 
hands of his pupil, and thereafter touches the boy’s breast over Id C ? pped 
intoning mantras throughout; (xo) the asmdrohana or 'stone-mountin > Sart * 
follows; the guru commands the student to mount a stone and enjoin i?-° W 
‘Like this stone be steadfast and firm’; (11) this is followed by the r't' 
dadhi-prdsana, ‘curd-eating’, in which the pupil is given some curds to eat ° f 
a sign that he should clear his mind and ingest what is going to be taug] t T 
him; (12) in the dditya-darsana, ‘sun-showing’, the pupil is shown the 110 
and it is explained to him that the light of the sun should be his ideal inT* 1 
quest for knowledge; (13) then comes the savitri-vrata, or the rules govern' 15 
the Savitri (i.e. Gayatri) mantra, which is the climax of the upanaya^ 
ceremony. Only after this is the student formally taken in charge and accent^ 
as a member of the twice-born. The mantra is first recited by the guru 
pMa by piida, and the chela repeats it after him in like manner hemistich b 
hemistich, and finally the whole verse is recited and repeated. In mediaeval 
times the mantra was recited in different metres for different castes; (14) the 
satnidh-adana, ‘firewood receiving’, consists of the placing of a piece of sacri¬ 
ficial wood by the pupil into the fire with the mantra, ‘May fire put intelli¬ 
gence into me, progeny into me, and lustre into me’. This part of the ceremony 
symbolized the student’s right to tend the sacrificial fire and take an active 
part in religious rites from now on; (15) the ceremony concludes with the rjte 
of agni-pradakshina ‘fire-circumambulation’ w'hen the student walks around 
the sacred fire. He then goes to the assembled guests asking for alms, indicat¬ 
ing that he is now a student and that his religious education has begun. 

Today the most important part of the upanayana is the yajnopavita, 
‘ceremony of the thread’, i.e. the donning of the sacred thread for the first 
time, and the idea of religious instruction is now almost completely divorced 
from the ceremony. The thread is a relic of the upper garment and the girdle 
tbat used to be given to the pupil by his master in ancient days; it was un¬ 
known to the early writers on ritual. The thread is spun by a virgin girl and 
is made up of not less than three strands; it has as many knots as there are 
pravara (exalted ones) among the pupil’s ancestors. The three strands are 
variously intepreted as standing for the three Vedas, for purity in thought, 
wor an deed, and so on. The type of thread used depends on the caste* of 
, ® pup ' ome tunes it is made of rnunja grass and is referred to as maunji, 
but it is more commonly made of cotton, and called upavlta or tantu. 
no f e ia e y after the sacred thread is worn the student enacts a mimic 
ednratilm 106 ^^holizing his journey to Banaras or Kashmir for religious 
anotW « 311 s r ®tum or samavartana (which in the past was actually 
other wnrricf™ 01 ' 1 / ak * n S place many years later) all on the same day. In 
vana has a H~ m t i, S preserd development the educational sense of the upana- 
Sori?v l S CeaS< T d and ^ has now become, in the words of one Hindu 
marriaaJof a ceremonial, force which is performed some time before the 
performed bv • In thi s case it is called janeo, and is commonly 

initiation into thehord^ Sectarian as part of a ceremony of 
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The sacred thread is usually worn over the left shoulder, going diagonally 
1 ss the breast, and under the right arm to the right hip. It is worn as a 
acr ? d around the neck when making the water offering to saints; and during 
£f r er formance of the Sraddha rites it is shifted to the right shoulder. The 
h ^d is often taken off completely when an action prohibited by caste rules 
?Serformed, for example, when liquor is being drunk. 

1 Those who have received the sacred thread renew it after performing certain 
ceremonies on the Sravana full moon. The old cord is cast into the sacrificial 
fire, and a new cord put on. 

Boohs 

See ander Sacraments. 

THUG (Hindi, fhag, from Sanskrit sthag, 'conceal’), a member of a secret 
Eternity of assassins whose origin and rites have been the subject of much 
fanciful speculation. They were worshippers of Bhavam, a form of the goddess 
K* SI Sey offered human sacrifices to her by strangling victims m 

he The“hSs are tat mentioned in the twelfth century, but “'ey “rtainly 

his day the caste was many centuries oltL ta atuted the 

According to theirtraditions the goW«s Bhawam n on a day 

cult in ancient authorities have stated 

dummy the secret art of throttling vntn to av0 id 

that strangulation was the only method used by tih^thug. q{ ^ . 

— *— 

angered her by offering her fem^e vicrin^^ ^ chie{ pl o{ 

The thugs flourished m Uttar Ihad^h dL near Ban5ras . To a 

pilgrimage being the anc^ttLKah.. t-.P- w here they had many secret 

Eerextent they also opeirated who studied their cult 

tabernacles. A thug confessed to ^ q{ ^ the methods 

that the mysteries of hisorder.themar^g^od ^ a hidden grave, were all 
of strangling, and the nte o( bujnng th y whQ had eye s to see. 

depicted on thewatisomeEUb^^* A period of fasting and «omhrn 



and the taking ox sacreu This implement was regaraeu 

a pickaxe as a token of initiation. This lmpi and by means of it 

veneration. On it the thugs took ^^ d eath. failure or su^, 
thev practised divination, reading th , related about the sacre 

STS enterprise, and many “““S^Loted to acquiring*, 
pickaxe of the thugs. The probationary pen^g to a convenient^ 
art of making a wise seiection o ' the thug assassin, and the digging 

where they might be safely dispatch y 301 
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of graves for the murdered men. Having successfully ac 
assignments the thug was admitted to the last grade, and mpIishe(i ^ese 
washed in holy water and anointed with oil. ’ S^en a noos e 

The intended victim was always taken unawares from b h‘ 
garrotted by a quick jerk of the noose or scarf and then rele ^ Wa s 
goddess invited in a quick invocatory whisper to witness the s ^ an< * the 
jerk and another invocation to the goddess; and finally the slow st^’ atlotller 
till death. This was supposed to give the goddess time to come and Iation 
agony of the sufferer. The thugs never lacked victims in India f ^ tlle 
festival, fair or pilgrimage provided them with material in nW,,* evei V 
cruel devotions. P enty for their 

Although a Hindu goddess, BhavanI later had many devotees am 
Muhammadans, especially around Delhi, who formed organizations °f ^ 
own. Often thugs, both Hindu and Muhammadan, held responsible 01 
villages and towns, and were in a splendid position to mark down prosor ^ 
candidates for the noose, and let their fellow members know by a nrt 
sign which victim was endowed with money, for robbery was one of the° a ** 
practical objectives of thuggee. more 

The English authorities first took notice of the thugs in 1799, and lat 
Lord Bentinck set up a special department to deal with them. Extremely 
drastic measures, amounting almost to war were started in 1831. The lara 
gangs were suppressed in about four years and the lesser gangs by 1861 
although stray desperadoes continued to operate for some time thereafter’ 
The last known thug was hanged in a Panjab jail in 1882. 
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. ,or a * n Hindu philosophy is the power that limits the existence of 

HiQtfnm • ^ , ma ^ er - the mundane world it is the category* that 

evpn+f'v ^ f n . * 0rm 1 ? 0W *' gives the appearance of succession to all 

camo in ^ ^ y ^ history of Buddhist speculation the concept of time 

the idea nt Te ^Y CC ^ 35 * n herent in ntaya, and the perception of change and 

onlv he rec ? aS ^’ preS . en ^’ ^ u ^ ure » were held to be illusions which could 
oiuy be resolved in nirvana. 

time °f. t ^ le b^ef in illusive time, no less than to those to whom 

movement had C ^ atlve cat fg°ry inherent in all being, every activity and 
thelen/rthenimrn^ e _ relationship. As popularly comprehended time was 
of-time state of ni * ?®*aphysical 'timeless moment' in which both the devoid- 
be resolved All th - ^ &S We ^ ^ s .^ e bill revolution of Brahma’s time could 
observance of tho conditioned by time and in esoteric practice the 

rvance of the calendar, m relation to the doing of things, and the expecta- 
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tion of their being duly done at times appointed, was a precondition of 
their efficacy. Timeliness was all. 

Time is considered in three ranges. The first is cosmic or epochal time 
determined in terms of the life span of Brahma. The Hindu notion of this 
range of time (see aeon), as well as the idea of recurrent cataclysms, seems to 
have come from the Chaldeans and was probably borrowed from them. The 
second range is calendar* time, measured in units of days and months used in 
determining the seasons, historical eras and dynasties. The last is horo- 
logical time for measuring the duration of the day and is determined by lesser 
units. 

Each unit of time in all three ranges is believed to have two wings and to 
be made up of a ‘day-and-night’ separated by twilight periods. A unit is 
therefore made up of dawn (samdhya), day, twilight (samdhyamsa), and night. 
Even the infinitesimally fractional truti (see below) is made up of these 


intervals. , 

It is to be remembered that there was no fixed standard of time measure¬ 
ment, since the criterion of the ‘motion’ of time, as it were, was believed to 
differ with the seasons, and with individuals, depending on circumstances. 

A moment experienced by one person was not necessarily as long as the 
moment of another. In the case of instrumental measurement, this presented 
no uniformity either, as the instruments were not standardized till compara¬ 
tively late. Present-day equivalents of ancient Hindu time units given below 

are rationalized and approximate. . 

The truti, ‘particle’ or atom of time, was the smallest unit of duration, it 
is a theoretical unit found in astronomical treatises; in modem terms it 
ranees anywhere between one ten thousand millionth of a second, to one 
SKe computations extend it to over a second. The ^/moment 
ffioseW ranSneTom 2/ 45 ths of a second to about 4 seconds. It is the unit 0 
physical change and represents the time occupied by any smgie antecedent 
Ea 3 series before the subsequent step begins. It is the^ 
unit ^ time taken for any ‘leap’ of nature for the 

for change in direction or speed, or or as / r °™ the P tw inkling of an eye; 

natural event. The mmesha (or mmisha), J^V movement the eyelid 
strictly the time taken for the upward or lam <{ rac tion’, is the 

in the act of blinking. It is equal o our • • ^ ut an( j 0 p en the eyes in 

duration of a completed blink i.e. the 1 ‘fleeting’, is the duration 

the act of blinking; it equals 8 kshanas. The ’ 

of four and a half nimeshas or about 2^ comp ^ together in the 

The tala, ‘handclap’, is the J J an extremely elastic 

act of clapping. It ranges from J second to f sec® d nQ less than 

unit and Bharata, the writer on (see below), is 

22 talas or musical beats. The aryuM ^th the tfla. The 
equal to i* vipalas, or \ second; it is somehm d describe d as the time 
druta, ‘swift’ is the Ration 0two s ^ t ^ en t of the right hand; it 
taken for a hand clap fofiowed y duration of a pulse-beat, said to 

lasts one second. The kashtha, P iec ® ■ or 18 nimeshas. The laghu, 
equal one and three-fifths of a u , or ’ m0 re finger counts. (A finger 

‘fight’, is the duration of a handclap and two or mor ^ 


count consists of the thumb touching the tips of the fingers in turn \ n 
equals 2 drutas, i* kashthas, or about 2 seconds. It 

The maim, ‘measure’, an elastic unit very commonly used, ranges between 
the time taken to pronounce a short vowel {see prosody), to the time taken? 
stroke the knee three times with a circular motion and then snap the fi n£ , e ° 
once. The matra is equal to 2 laghus and may last about four seconds. It j! 
sometimes called a guru, ‘great. Besides being a time measure in music the 
matra is also used in pranayama and other occult exercises. The p a ‘l a i s 
equal to 15 kashthas, 60 vipalas, or roughly about 24 seconds; while the kald 
is equal to about 2 palas or 30 kashthas i.e. about 40 seconds. In another 
reckoning it ranges from 8 seconds to 2 minutes. The ghatika, so named from 
the ghata or water-bowl, a sort of clepsydra which had a hole pierced in it and 
was placed in water; the time it took to sink was a ghatika. It was also called 
a nalika. The ghatika equals 30 kalas or 60 palas i.e. 1,440 seconds or 24 min¬ 
utes. The muhurta (or muhurtta) is equal to 2 ghatikas or 2,880 seconds or 
48 minutes, i.e. l/30th of a day. The influence of any given planet is said to 
be at its highest for one muhurta. 

The samgava ranges from 3 muhurtas (about 2$ hours) to 10 nalikas 
(4 hours). It is so named from one of the Vedic divisions of the day; it was 
the time when the cows were rounded up for milking. The prahara, ‘striking’ 
of a gong, also called th eyama. Watches were generally kept for the length of 
a yama; it is equal to 3$ muhurta or 3 hours. The kala, used in the sense of 
appointed time or due season, also applied to the meal-time, of which there are 
two a day. It is between 6 to 8 hours. The divasa (solar day) or nakfa (night) 
is equal to 4 praharas, 15 muhurtas, 30 ghatikas, or 12 hours ( see calendar). 
The ahoraira, ‘day-and-night’ is equal to 8 praharas, 30 muhurtas, 60 ghatikas, 
or 24 hours. Fifteen ahoratras make a paksha or 15 days. 
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TlRATH, RAM (1873-1906). Tlrath Ram, Swami Ram, or Ram TIrath as he 
was variously known, was a precocious poet-saint of poor Panjabi parentage, 
who married when quite young and had one child. At the age of twenty he 
was appointed Professor of Mathematics at the Forman Christian College 
where he had earlier received his own education. In 1898 he started an 
Urdu journal and wrote numerous poems and articles for the press. Two 
years later he decided to become a fakir or mendicant and retired for three 
years to the Himalayas where he was greatly affected by the beauty of his 
environment, feeling in all things the presence of God. ‘The clouds dissolve 
but leave a permanent message. They are only postmen. Miss not the Lord’s 
love letter they have brought you’. Later he travelled to Japan and America 
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and lectured extensively on 'Practical Vedanta’, and the means of finding in 
the things around a mirror in which to see God. 

An attractive and cheerful personality, he had an unbounded sympathy for 
all religions with which he came into contact. He was deeply interested in the 
Bible and claimed to have been baptized with the Holy Ghost (I, p. 73). He 
showed an appreciation of Islam and Sikhism, and his ideas took on a pro¬ 
gressively mystical content. He felt a growing consciousness of himself and 
others as divine. He used to address his audience in such ways as, 'The 
Infinite One in the form of Ladies and Gentlemen’. In answer to religious 
queries he would often ‘just laugh and laugh for minutes together’ and say 

nothing at all. 

His increasing generosity towards other faiths, and his refusal to accept 
the pretentions of Hindu superiority aroused the animosity of many of his 
brethren. They taunted him with his ignorance of Sanskrit and lack of 
comprehension of the deeper meanings underlying Hindu philosophy. His 
interpretation of Vedanta continued to be personal and poetic rather than 
philosophical. Of any good thing, beautiful scene, virtuous action, he would 
exclaim, ‘Ah, this is Vedanta’. But he was getting more and more depressed 
by the relentless antagonism of his opponents, the 'slaves and knaves, the 
hypocrites and humbugs’ as he called them, who wore the ochre robe and the 
sacred thread. At the age of thirty-three he died by drowning, and no one 
knows whether by accident or indifference, or with intent. 
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TlRTHANKARA, ‘ford-finder’, the title of Jain V^tachs oi the 
order, so called because they show men the passg^brough 
of life. They are also known as jim, conqueror -^cau t knowledge, 

evil, solved the problems of 'this world, and attam !^ P ^ t ^ S* 
comprehending all things, unlimited by tune, J ““ 

religion is named after this W^^rthaAkaiBS of the present cycle, all of 
There are said to be twenty-four tirthankarasoi f * ecegsor . each 

them kshattriyas. Each had a slight y_s:o e ^ each tirtharikara had a 
was shorter in stature than the last. T nremancy and every child 

series of fourteen dreams at the beginning o P tirt k 4 nkaras, through 
was bom with portents and celestid signs Most of the ^a^ 
long penances, became mere collections of bones a^s^^ 
during their spiritual travail all the experie early tlrthankaras, and 

Practically nothing is known force am Q f twenty-second and 

only glimpses of truth are discemi e in g Most 0 f them are known 

twenty-third, while the last lsal J‘ st °£ P (l) fushabha* and his symbol, 
only by their names and symbols, iney aic. v i . 


the bull; (2) Ajita, and the elephant; (3) Sambhava and the horse: u\ Ak ,. 
nandana, the ape; ( 5 ) Sumati, heron; (6) Padmaprabha, red lotusw^ 
Supariva, swastika; (8) Chandraprahba, moon; (9) Suvidhi, dolphin-'(S 
Sitala, the Srivatsa sign on the breast; (n) Sreyamsa, rhinoceros;’ y 
VSsupujya, buffalo; (13) Vimala, hog, (14) Ananta, hawk or porcupine- (tJ\ 
Dharma, thunderbolt; (16) Santi, antelope. Santi was the king of Hastinapui? 
and reputedly ruled over the whole of India; (17) Kunthu,- goat; (18) A ra ’ 
the nandyavarta diagram, or a fish; (19) Malli, jar, or the colour blue. In some 
accounts Mali! "is a beautiful princess, the daughter of the ruler of Mithila 
who refused to marry and devoted her life to meditation; (20) Suvrata 
tortoise; colour, black; (21) Nami, blue lotus; colour, golden; (22) Arishtanemi 
or Nemi, the conch, or battle-trumpet. He was the cousin of Krishna { see 
Sura); (23) Pariva*. hooded serpent; colour, blue; (24) Mahdvira * lion; 
colour, golden. A historical figure, mentioned in Buddhist records. 
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TTRT TVALLUVAR (c. ad 300-400) author of the first great poetical work in 
the Tamil language, was probably an outcaste, being either a pariah or a 
velldla cultivator of the fifth caste. In some accounts he is referred to as a 
low-caste weaver, while in others, the brahmins, in order to claim some share 
in his work, say he was the child of a brahmin father and a pariah woman. 
Little more is known of him except that he was a man of wide sympathies, 
whose intimate friends included a sea-captain, an expatriate prince, a 
brahmin mendicant, and several outcaste men and women. 

Tiruvalluvar was the author of the Kvtral, consisting of 1330 short 
couplets treating of virtue, wealth and pleasure. Its high ethical content, the 
nobility of its thought, the universality of its doctrines, and the fact that it is 
entirely unfettered by caste prejudices or sectarian bias, has. earned for it a 
universal acclaim. The Kufal has been translated into all the major languages 
of India, and all sects, Vaishnavite, Saivite and Jain, claim it as their own. 
Parts of the work are Jain in tone, but most of it is an eclectic exposition of 
bhakti or devotional faith. Its great strength lies in its moral precepts, which 
are remarkably Christian in spirit and which, it has been said, ‘bear a striking 
resemblance to the Sermon on the Mount’. European critics have drawn 
attention to the fact that Tiruvalluvar lived at St Thomd or Mylapur (now a 
suburb of Madras), where a Chris tian community had existed from the early 
centuries of the Christian era, and where Christian influences had long been 
p, ‘ Q- U. Pope, ‘I cannot feel any hesitation in saying that the 

uan scriptures were among the sources from which the poet derived his 
inspiration. 

., "^ e Is the object of almost divine veneration in the Tamil country, 
l™ P + re u S bbdin g ^ the Ten Commandments on the Jews, and oaths 
m , C , 0Urts of kwin some parts of South India. It is called the 
e amils, revered as the greatest of their literary treasures, and its 
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age is held up as a criterion of literary excellence. The Rural may be 
. f t0 have left as important an impress on the language and thought of 
Tamil people as Dante’s great work on Italy. 
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TODA, a polyandrous tribe, now numbering about one thousand herdsmen of 
the Nilgiri Hills in South India. They live in hive-like mud and wicker huts, 
sometimes half buried in the earth, the only entrance being through a very 
low door near the ground. The ribs forming the walls and roof of the hut meet 

from either side and thus produce a series of arches. 

The Todas have very abundant hair and physically resemble the Nam- 
budri brahmins. They may represent the remnant of an ancient Aryan 
migration pre-dating the one that finally settled the Aryans in northern 
India They later came to be listed with the outcaste Panchamas and the 
language now spoken by them is classed as an 'uncultivated Dravidian 

t0 The e Todas are a purely pastoral people. Their economy revolves around 

~ " 1 ■as.'sss 

(rith the care and milking of thesacred beasts * sacramottal 

both priests and buffaloes. Buffalo_ e A. are distinctly anthropo- 

meal when a bull is ritually slain. e themselves and have their 

morphic and live lives very much like the Todas themselves 

own dairies and buffaloes. ., h husband a Toda woman may 

The Todas practice polyandry. Besides^h h ^ rmission of her husband, 
have permanent relations with other entertain yet others, without 

In addition to this she rnay on certam occ candidat * for the Toda heU 

incurring the displeasure of society. Am g „ of t heir wives con- 

are those ‘jealous and grudging people who disapp 
sorting with others at such times ( , P- 4 

rLtfacba^, H. (Ed.) T,» 

II. Rivers, W. H. R. The Todas, London, 1906. ^ 

TOWNS. Archaeological discoveries ^ ^y^y^ere acquainted with the 
sites, indicate that the people of^e Into BC There ^ evldenC e of 

amenities of an urban existence from at least ^ 


well-planned cities, with broad roads, and many-storied buildings 
brick. Their civilization was comparable to that of other cont °* buf-nt 
civilizations in Mesopotamia. em Porary 

That this highly organized society was not confined to the north ‘ 
out by evidence from the Rig-veda, which gives the names of the 1S °° rne 
Anarya* kingdoms, their chief towns and their rulers. The pre-Arv^ 6114 
learn, had strongly fortified foundations, cities ‘with a hundred We 

armed forces with a thousand chariots. Legends about Ravana a 
wonderful capital at Lanka (Ceylon), and about Hiranyaksha and v 
successors, reveal the awe in which the essentially pastoral Aryans held th 
and their sophisticated civilization. . ern 

The early Vedic Aryans do not appear to have had any idea of to 
building, and seemingly acquired the art from their native predecessors 'b*' 
the early Epic period a number of important towns had sprung into existen ^ 
Some are described in the Epics themselves, of which traditions are also 
preserved in the Puranas, and a number are mentioned in Buddhist and 
Jain records. 

Descriptions of Epic towns as given in the Mahdbhdrata and Rdmdyana 
are lavish with eulogistic accounts of prosperity, pleasure and piety. Here is a 
summary of an account of Ayodhya, capital of KoSala, taken mainly from 
the Rdmdyana. 

'Of unequalled splendour is the sacred city, embellished with marble palaces, 
whose domes resemble the tops of mountains, adorned with banners and high 
arched porticoes, beautified with stone temples and sacred tanks, graced with 
charming buildings and spacious gardens. It is guarded by brave heroes who 
nde on elephants, chariots and horses. The halls are filled with dancing girls 
and musicians who intoxicate the air with their notes. The bazaars are crow¬ 
ded with merchants from all comers of the kingdom. The city is laid out in 
several quarters, the large houses with gardens for the three castes, small squa¬ 
lid huts for the Sudras in keeping with their servile birth, while outside the 
town, like the dens of unclean animals, are the dwellings of the out’castes. 

__ J he precious <% is sanctified by the presence of thousands of brahmins 
rirp S f,f, eS ’ m power e< l ua l to the gods, whom it is an honour to feed with 3ali 
saerpH presence ls perfumed with natural incense, and around whose 
echopc tn tti f 16 ^ scen t e( t flowers. Thus the holy city of Kosala 

flute taw* ° f P" b ° W ’ the thunder of war-chariots, the music of the 

from the acJUl- son g s °f the moon-bosomed dancers, while 

of the holv^npf 6 c l u J ax ^ ers reserved for brahmins) proceed the sounds 
rules for sacrifW* g ^ teaclli ng the Vedas, Sastras, logic, poetry, stories, 
makes them immort^lT^ ^ the h ° ly science of y°S a which 

account isDosf^n^’ little justification, that much of this 

meSlrrt S be a rei "iniscence of the cities of Achae- 

archaeological remains tW 0 / ^ He l Ienistic empires of Asia. The scanty 
they were much survive °f the Epic cities would indicate that 

The typical town of th madest foundations than the descriptions suggest, 
typical town of those days was encircled by a wail and moat. Its central 
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ture was the basadi or shrine of the patron deity, winch was surrounded by 
collection of mud huts. Here the hierophants dwelt, here the vendors sold 
their flowers and foodstuffs, here the temple girls plied their trade. The whole 
tB was virtually a slum. The modem word basti or slum is in fact derived 
f C m the old word for the shrine precincts. 

It is noteworthy that many towns were built upon more ancient foundations 
tablished by the fire-worshipping and sun-worshipping Magas or other 
wnigrant foreign tribes. A brief list of some of the Epic towns is given here. 
Ahichhatra, in the Bareilly District, originally Ahikshetra, or the field or 
1 ce of the Abhlra* tribe, later the capital of the Northern Panchalas. 

A odhva*, capital of KoSala and of the Solar kings of whom the most eminent 
as Rama. It was a few miles from modem Fyzabad, near Lucknow. 
Champa, capital of Anga one of the ancient Baleya* kingdoms north-west of 
Bengal- Hastinapura, near an old bed of the Ganges about sixty miles north- 
ast of Delhi, was founded by a descendant of Bharata*; it later became the 
Kaurava capital. Indraprastha, on the Jamna, the capital of Yudhishthira 
and the Pandavas. Kampilya, capital of Drupada* the South Panchala king. 
Kanvakubia (or Kanauj*) founded by Amavasu son of Pururavas. Kapila- 
vastu capital of the Sakya state, and birthplace of Buddha*. Kamal, named 
after its founder Kama* of Mahdbhdrata fame. Kasi (Banaras ) one of the 
most sacred cities of the Hindus. The king of Kasi joined the Pandava side in 
their war against the Kauravas. Kausambi, near Allahabad, in Buddha s 
time ruled by the Vatsa king Udayana*. Its ruins were d ?f cnbed b / J 1B ' B ‘ 
Tsang Kusinagara, in the district of modem Gorakhpur, where Buddha died. 
Mithfla capital of Videha, the kingdqm of the philosopher king Janaka . 

Peshawar, was the capital of the an j' Sanchi site of a famous 

capital of ancient Magadha* before Patahputra bancm s 

was situated on „f 

and Barygaza. Sakala, capital of Ayodhya, was the capital 

Menander the Bactnan Greek king. Saketa n y y . d b tbe 
of KoSala after Ayodhya had been ab ^ d ° n th FyZ abfd in Oudh, 
Bactrian* Greeks. Sravasti modem Sah** St the^ period by Lava 
fr.iiw.rioH Vnr a rlpqrpndant of Puranjaya a 


_ hedi kingdom of Sisupala*. a * ^ India> Virata*, capital 

one of the most renowned citig^^Scytliian foundation. Vaisali, capital of 
of the Matsya kingdom, a P robab ^ Sc ^ u Vaivasvata. . . 

theLichchhavi* kingdom, founded .by Man ^ history goes back 

The Maga foundations are of partwdar«t«^te ^ Very fre _ 

many centuries before they became Buddhists before they became 

quentiy Maga sites were taken over Y j rom tbe twelfth century a d 
sacred to the Hindus. An inscription ^ who constructed sun 

found near Gaya refers to Magian or P P uUding activ ity in India is 
temples in India, and the tradi lor j_ - ven below in alphabetical or er. 

indeed very old. The chief Mag ce t^ M _ h g hmatij later Ujjain*. Dvar 

Avanti, first called Maghas, 509 
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(or DvarJvati), originally Dizh-i-Kaiwan, ‘Saturn’s Fort', an ancient place of 
Maga worship which became Krishna’s capital. The Dvaraka of the Mah ' 
bharata was submerged beneath the sea and the present Dvaraka is nam HI 
after it. In Sankara’s time it was the site of one of his monasteries. Gav^* 
originally Gah-i-Kaiwan, 'Saturn's Residence’, remained for many centuri * 
a seat of Magian worship, and is still referred to by its inhabitants as Ma S 
Hardwar*, originally named Maya, an ancient seat of Zoroastrian 
worship. It is the place where the Ganges descending from the Himalav 
first enters the plains. Konarak, another Maga centre of sun-worshi 
originally the arak, ‘area’ or Fortress of Saturn, now the site of the Blade 
Pagoda* built in the form of a chariot of the sun. Mathura*, originallv 
Mayatar or Mahetar, one of the earliest Maga foundations, later intimatelv 
associated with Krishna’s life. Modera (or Modhera) in Kathiawar ei/jhtee 
miles south of Patan, an early Maga stronghold and site of a medieval surT 
temple (c. 1025) built by the Solaiikis. Multan, an old seat of the Persian 
solar cult, and site of a Surya* temple of great antiquity. Nasik* a place nf 
prehistoric sanctity and meeting-place of many ancient cultures. Pataliputra 
first a Maga town, later the capital of the Maurya dynasty. Puri centre 5 
sim-worsbp, and the site of the famous temple of Jagannatha. Surdt, anotheJ 
old Maga foundation, was the capital of the Asuras or Suras. Its older name 

nT P i ra ; ? T J? n - clt y - indicates its Zoroastrian associations. It is menrioned 
in the Mahabharaia and the Penplus. It was renamed by the Muslims after 

Strifnff p SUr V r Chapten VVhen the tide of Islam dislodged the Zoro- 
astnans of Persia, those who fled by sea took refuee in the same u • 

mg their sacred fires with them. Sanjan where the persecuted Parsees 

‘three-places’ or the three holies t b f °/® th ? E P 1C P eriod the tri-sthall, 
and Gaya. af th f “"*»> Prayaga, KM 

are most frequenTcSil^^AvoZ,-T“.t ly , 8,Ven - Th . e following names 

birthplace of Kpshna^ (3) H^dwlr^th^nl 311 ^^ 06 °u Eama ’ (*) Mathura, 

the plains; ( 4 ) Gaya sacred tn VkV, ^ P / a , Ce T ,^ bere the Gan £ es descends to 
( 6 ) Prayaga, where the three sacred riv* 1 ’ ^ or Eanaras > c lty of Siva; 
of Krishna. To these certain South ?^. meet; and (7) Dvaraka, the capital 
such as Kanchi, Madura and ^ ^ Were someti ™es added, 

slowly grew until it came to include thTt^i ^ number of sacred cities 
Siva were to be found, and the fifftVJ? *1*^® pIlaces where the ^gas* of 
the goddess Satl* had fallen to earth P aC6S ° r * >i - has where the Iimbs of 

vaders of thTeariy C hisioricd h p?rio(k USh ? S ' SakaS and other fo «ign 
Indian architecture, the construction nf cons *derable contributions to 
They were responsible for manv dvir * roads ’ and tbe establishing of cities. 

The town of Pataliputra was built in narf 00 ^ 1 u° S m tbe Mauryan empire, 
and indeed throughout the Maurvan tbe beI P of Perisan architects 
dominated. yan penod the Persian element pre- 
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With the coming of the Greeks and the establishment of the Seleucid and 
Indo-Bactrian kingdoms, Greek influence was brought to bear on Indian town- 
planning, civic engineering and the construction of pul lie buildings. It is 
known that small Greek colonies such as the hill state o' tysa* between the 
Kabul and Indus rivers, existed in India long before the invasion of Alex¬ 
ander the Great. A Greek colony frequently started as a garrison and grew 
into a full-fledged polis, with Greek administration and civic forms, and 
many Greek cities in Asia Minor and in India grew up in the same way. 
Several poleis of great importance belonging to this period were founded by 
the Greeks. Alexander himself founded more than one town in the north¬ 
west, and numerous others, if not actually founded by him were named in 


his honour. 

Alexandria sub-Caucasum, near modem Charikar, thirty miles north of 
Kabul, was the northernmost of these cities. A little further south was 
Alexandria of the Arachosians, which survives as Kandahar, itself a corrup¬ 
tion of Sikandar (Alexander). There was an Alexandria Bucephala on the 
Jhelum, and several Alexandras in Sind and the Panjab which are often 
confused. Alexandria on the Indus was established at the spot where the 
Akesines (the Chenab) joins the Indus. After the overthrow of the Macedonian 
power in the Pan jab this town became famous as a great Graeco-Buddhist 
centre, and as ‘Alasanda of the Yonas’ is mentioned in the Mahavamsa, the 
chronicle history of Ceylon. Alexandria of the Sogdians was situated in 
northern Sind, and yet another Alexandria on the Indus survived as Iomousa, 
capital of southern Panjab in Menander’s time. Alexander also founded 
Cartana (Begram), Cadrusi (Koratas) and Nicaea on the Jhelum. 

The Bactrian Greeks founded several towns of some importance in the 
history of India. The capital of Demetrius (190 bc) was Entitydemia, a new 
name he gave to the old Saka* capital of Sakala in memory of his father. He 
also built Demetria in Sind, and another Demetria in Arachosia. 

Among the conquests of Apollodotus (175 bc) was the seaport of Barygaza 
at the mouth of the Narmada. The original name of the place is unknown but 
its Sanskritized form was Bhrigukachchha (Bhrigu's marsh), associated m 
legend with Para^urama, and today shortened to Broach. During t e 
Greek and barbarian period it was one of the foremost trading, por s o 
India, linked by sea routes to the Western world: with Alexandria.via the 
Red Sea and with Babylon via the Persian Gulf. Overland eastwards Bary¬ 
gaza was linked with the Gangetic trading centres, being the terminus of the 
main caravan road from Pataliputra through Bharhut, Sane , an jjsxa • 
To the inland city of Ujjain the port was what Piraeus was to Athens. 
Barygaza thus linked Pataliputra with the world of Greece. In the middle of 
the first century ad there was a large settlement of Greek traders mBaryg f 
which continued to prosper till well into the Saka period. T e mere 
of Periplus (ad So) speaks of the country inland from Barygaz tjsM of 
mementoes of Greek occupation—Hellenic shrines, barrac s, an ^ Tjiiain 
dug by them. Through Barygaza the current of forei ^ de ^ r 
and this cultural contact was to a great extent responsi e 
in the development of Indian literature, drama an science 1 T)i on vso- 

Menander’s cities in India included Peucela (Pushkalavat,) and Dionyso 
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polls in Gandhara; Bucephala, Nicaeaand Iomousa in the Panjab; and Deme- 
tria and Theophilia in Sind. At least two towns were occupied by Greek 
garrisons, namely, Daedala, a military colony of Cretan mercenaries, which 
Stephanus calls an Indo-Cretan city, and Salagissa, east of the Sutlej', which 
was a colony of Pisidian mercenaries. 

How many other foundations have been obliterated by subsequent in¬ 
vasions of Saka and Parthian nomads, and their successors, one cannot sav~ 
Names were changed and in the course of time many an ancient Greek colonv 
became Indianized and its origins forgotten. From records left by Greek 
Buddhists we know of the existence of Greek towns now unidentifiable. One 
Greek donor of a Buddhist cave near Karle proclaims himself a citizen of 
Dattamiti, which may have been Demetria in Patalene (or Pattala) on the 
Indus delta; we know that this trading depot was a centre of Greek com 
merce for centuries before the rise of Barygaza. Five other Greek donors to 
the Karle caves came from an unidentified town on the Indian coast called 
Dhenukaka. u 


It has been suggested that Junagadh in Saurashtra was originally Yona- 
garh (Greek town); if this be so, we have here an illustration of how old names 
underwent a process of corruption, often past all recognition. 

The mflux of Greek traders to the seaports of western India was facilitated 

Tu de ab ° Ut AD 50 by a Greek ca P tain named Hippalus of 
' °a the monsoon wind blowing regularly across the Indian 

“ ek tra ?^ Came from various other n °t too distant settlements 

Tli dt. d ? v h Ind “ escape the altenti °n of Greek marines and merchants 
, or ' Greek Town’ ta South India mentioneTta the 

StCiS tol b „TNf iSf f t0rily eStaHished ' bat -me MonSy'i 

, 0f Nelcyilda on the Malabar coast. 

more aS 

established by the Kush 5 n<= <5 k d 1T to decay - Most of the towns 
west, where their line ofrarri’c ^ ^ uns were situated in the north- 
building activity survivj in *? to J ndia - 0ne relic of their town- 

‘city’, which occurs in Panini a ^ x khanci . a Saka or Kushan word meaning 
are s; en in suSTnam^Tl ^ L a context. Examples 

Cpntfal Asia, and in India in BunHeUd^’ J^ hkent - Khokhand, Yarkand in 
giri'and others. Other important m a ? d ’ ® a &helkhand, Kandesh, Khanda- 
were Taxila, Kandahar KanicMr W ° S ^ unded or revived by the barbarians 
of their cultures also left its ma _f^ Ura ’^ es . kawar ’ and Sialkot. The influence 
between the Chambal and Sutlej ^ ^ ^ atkura a °d the wide area 

ports and to^ofthe wttfwSt direct path ° f the invaders > the 
always been cosmopolitan in character^ ? r ° ac . h ' Dvaraka and Ujjain had 
pot of innumerable races. Savs n q ’ ^ lU 1 J . erat m Particular was the melting- 
Gujerat are mainly responsible for .. ankaIia> <The position and structure of 
5I2 ^ P S,We for lts ooniplex culture. Its seafront was the 




gateway from earliest times through which ideas, influences and cultures 
passed to and fro as a result of commercial and other inte -course’ (VII dT 

The Muhammadan period ushered in a radical change • i the disposition of 
the important urban centres of India. The kingdoms . the Muslim rulers 
were spread throughout the country; they re-named ancient towns of great 
Hindu sanctity, and set up hundreds of new Islamic foundations, creating a 
new geographical nomenclature so prolific and ubiquitous today as hardly to 
require listing. 

With the Europeans came another spate of new townships, scattered 
throughout the country. Most of these saw their beginnings as trading 
factories, and many nations contributed to their growth. The Portuguese 
with Goa in the west and San Thome in the east; the Dutch with Pulicat, 
Surat and Chinsura; the Danes with Serampore, the French with Pondicherry 
and Chandemagore, to name but a few. In 1640 the English set themselves up 
in Madras, at that time a collection of mud huts. In 1661 Charles II received 
Bombay from the Portuguese as part of the dowry of Catherine of Braganza; 
seven years later Charles transferred it to the East India Company at an 
annual rental of ten pounds; it was a fishing village, infested with mosquitoes, 
with a feverish unhealthy climate, its wealth consisting of coconuts and salt 
pans. In 1690 the foundations of Calcutta on the river Hugli were laid. The 
founder of this city. Job Charnock is also remembered for having married a 
Hindu widow he had rescued from committing suicide on the funeral pyre of 
her husband. 

The English as a rule made no attempt to change place-names, and when 
they founded anew site they usually named it after the nearest village, although 
their transliterations often disguised the original name. Their contributions 
to the Indian gazeteer are therefore meagre, and even where English-appear- 
ing are often not necessarily English. Abbottabad was named after Major 
James Abbott, the first Deputy Commissioner of the Hazara District, but 
Campbellpur is not to be traced to anyone named Campbell, but is the 
English pronunciation of the local village of Kamilpur i.e. Perfect Place. 
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TRADE & SHIPPING. Information on the nature and extent of ancient 
Indian trade and shipping from Indian writings is scanty, and most of t ® 
data now available has been culled from research into outside sources sue 
as the clay tablets of the Middle East, the Bible, and Greek and Roman 
chronicles. Buddhist and Jain records in Pali and Sanskrit, and early Ta 
works, provide some supplementary material. 
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The Austrics, probably the earliest seafaring aboriginals, introduced the 
outrigger canoe, and may have had commerce with neighbouring countries, 
but no definite facts are extant. Engravings on the Mohenjodaro seals indicate 
that vessels used by the Indus Valley people were similar to the Arab dhow 
of the Persian Gulf today. Artifacts found on the Indus Valley sites point to 
mercantile contact with Sumeria, Egypt, Crete and the adjacent countries. 
The reference in the Rig-veda to vessels with a hundred oars and to storm¬ 
proof boats provided with wings, is clearly to a foreign people and not to the 
ancient Indians. The Alvins who possess these boats had their home in a 
far-off island and were ruled by a king named Tugra. The fact that the 
rudder, anchor, and sail are not mentioned in the Vedas has led some 
authorities to believe that the Vedic Indians took no part in ocean shipping. 

Evidence from other sources confirms early trade between India and 
Egypt, Mesopotamia and Judea, this trade being carried on chiefly with 
ports on the west coast. It was from one of these ports that the ships of 
Tarshish brought Solomon his ivory, apes and peacocks. The oft-quoted 
Baverujataka referring to a period some centuries later narrates that Indian 
merchants exported peacocks to Baveru (Babiru or Babylon). The library of 
Assurbanipal contains ideographs for Indian cotton, and the obelisk of 
Shalmaneser III bears engravings of Indian monkeys and elephants. 

From the Arthasdstra we learn that in Mauryan times (third century bc) 
one of the six government Departments which was concerned with war had 
an official known as the Master of the Fleet, and on the mercantile side 
there was a Superintendent of Ships. By this time the Greeks of Alexandria 
were trading regularly with India. The Romans* followed immediately in the 
,wake of the Greeks, and both have left copious records of their contacts with 
India. Ports are frequently named and merchandise listed. 

Trade with Persia and Arabia was also extensive during the first centuries 
before and after the present era. The Arabs had a large share of the trade 
across the desert routes through Arabia, although Arab notices of India do 
not start till after the Islamic period. Navigation by the monsoon winds 
remained an Arab monopoly until the secret was discovered by the Greek 

m a ^. AD 5 °- Therea tter, sped on by the winds 
manners ventured from Arabia Eudaemon (Aden) across the heavy seas, 

th “ 

? Cek R ° man records is p hny’s Natural History 
i D ' Soan'unkn^ 6 ^^^ 11 ^ ° n Indian merc antile activity. In about 
Indian coast and m aU- i °a Wk ° ^ ad settled in Egypt made a voyage to the 
(Circumnavteation S rtfV J ork i“ own 33 the Peripius of the Erythrean Sea 
STSnS, i ^ ° Cean) - Written “ Greek, ^ is a seaman’s 
dise and trade Thp W descriptions of river-mouths, ports, merchan- 
M»i6 oS’P tolemy of Alexandria in his Geography 
great authority Si fhSn* f fonnatiori about India. Dr Caldwell, the 
namely, Plinv’s Natural rr** 311 an ^ ua ^ l : s ' declared that the three works, 
contain , theligeststock^??boSin th i e T P ^ PlUS ’ PtoIemy ’ s Geography, 

documents of Orient times ^ SomfSf L “ T dS preserved “ any 

Umes - Some of these words, along with a smafl number 
5X4 



of Sanskrit and indigenous terms for Indian commodities have Dassed intn 
the vocabulary of Western commerce. P M mt0 

From India were exported in King Solomon’s time, such merchandise as 
ivory (Hebrew, shen habbin, from Sanskrit ibha danta, 'elephant teeth’) • 
apes (Heb. qoph, from Sk. kapi), and peacocks (Heb. iukiim, from Tamil 
lokei). To other parts of the world went rich cargoes of rice, gems and spices 
Rice comes from the Greek oryza, ultimately from the Tamil arisi • cinnamon 
(Greek karpios, from Tamil karppu); ginger (Gk. zingerberis, Tam. inchiverY 
aloes (Heb. ahalim, Tamil aghil) also reached the West through Indian trade! 
Camphor (Latin camphora, from Sanskrit karpura ) was an important com- 
modity, till mediaeval times purchased by Indian merchants from the eastern 
archipelago and exported to the West. Many strange stories are told of the 
mysterious Land of Camphor or the Camphor Islands in legends of the east. 
Pepper, ‘the passion of the Yavanas’ (Greek peperi from Tamil pippali) was 
exported from Malabar and was prized throughout Europe. When Alaric 
spared Rome in ad 408 he demanded and obtained as part of the ransom, 
three thousands pounds of pepper. Indian jewellery was in great demand, as 
well as perfume, dyes, tortoise-shell, sandalwood, corals and pearls and other 
gems. The beryl (Greek beryllos, Sanskrit vaidurya), especially the beryl of 
Padiyur in Coimbatore and of Vaniyambadin in the Salem district were in 
special demand. Muslins and textiles* were also popular, as well as silks, much 
of the latter coming by way of China. Tiberius issued an order forbidding the 
use of transparent silk as indecent. 

For her part India imported tin, lead, wine and slave girls, but this far 
from balanced the huge exports. Pliny complained of the annual drain of 
gold to India and the East to pay for all these oriental luxuries. 

The major Indian ports during this period were mainly on the west coast, 
with a few on the east coast, and several figured in Greek and Roman records. 
Barbarike, near modem Karachi, the city of the Barbara. Pattala (or 
Patalene), further inland, at the apex of the Indus delta. Barygaza (or 
Broach), at the mouth of the Narmada, the principal distribution centre for 
western India, from where goods were carried inland; from here commodities 
were transported to the town of Paithan, twenty days journey south of 
Barygaza, and from there to Tagara (PDevagiri), ten days east of Paithan, to 
the Saka town of Ujjain, the western marts of Sind, and the Gangetic trading 
areas as far east as Pataliputra. Sopara (or Suiparaka), a little north of 
Bombay, sometimes identified with the Biblical Ophir (Sophir of the Septua- 
gint), where Hiram of Tyre sent his ships for the materials required for the 
building of Solomon’s Temple; it remained an important seaport till Roman 
times. Not far from it is Kanheri whose famous cave-temples may have 
received Western inspiration. Ophir is said to have been a town of the 
Abhira tribe. Calliena (or Kalyana), near Bombay; many of the donors whose 
names are inscribed in the caves of Kanheri and Junnar were merchan s 0 
Kalyana. Musiris (or Muziris) in the Chera country in Malabar. The route from 
Arabia Eudaemon (Aden) to Musiris across the Indian Ocean p^sed riie 
Dioscorida Islands (Socotra) which had a considerable Graecized Indian 
colony. Nelcynda, also in Malabar, a little south of Musiris. Near y was 
another port called Carura. Nelcynda may have been the Yavanapura 
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(Greek-town) mentioned in the Mahabharata. Kdveripattanam (or Puhar, or 
Kakandi), on the east coast, at the mouth of the northern branch of the 
Kaveri. Yavana (Greek or Roman) carpenters helped to build the palace of 
the Chola king of Kaveripattanam. The city had a large foreign, Yavana, 
colony. Arikamedu, on the east coast, a Chola port, and a prosperous trading 
depot situated near Pondicherry (the Podonke of Ptolemy). In recent 
excavations Arikamedu proved to be a treasure trove of Roman goods such 
as glassware, amphorae, and red-glazed Arretiiie pottery. Musuliu (or Maiso- 
lia), modem Masulipatam, on the east coast, on the estuary of the Kistna, 
whose muslins were so highly prized by the ladies of Rome that, as the story 
has it, an ounce of muslin used to sell in Rome for an ounce of gold. Roman 
gold coins have been found on the site. 

Information on trade during the period immediately following the Romans 
is obtained from several Christian writers who visited the country and left 
descriptions of the coastal ports and inland towns in which their co-religionists 
lived. Most notable among them was Cosmas Indicopleustes (c. 522). Much 
important information on the subject is likewise contained in the writings of 
Chinese* travellers, notably the great trio: Fa-hien (c. 410), Hiuen-Tsang 
(630), and I-tsing (c. 675). 

This too was the period of the great overland caravan routes, intermittently 
used from time immemorial, which were now flourishing arteries of mer- 
chantile activity. From the trading centres of Smyrna in Asia Minor, Antioch 
in the Levant, and Petra at the apex of the Gulf of Aqaba, the merchandise of 
the western world flowed overland across Mesopotamia and Persia through 
the north-western regions into the heart of India, to centres like Mathura, 
Ujjain and Pataliputra. 

Conversely, from China the westward borne trade moved along the great 
'silk routes’, skirting the southern wastes of the Gobi across Nan Shan and 
the Taklamakan desert east of the Palmirs to Tashkurgan, and then followed 
one of several routes into India. This international highway was closed when 
the Arabs defeated the Chinese in the middle of the eighth century and 
assumed supremacy in Central Asia. For centuries thereafter the sea routes 
remained the principal channels of commerce between India and the Far East. 

Arab notices of India start about the ninth century. During the Baghdad 
Caliphate the port of Basra at the head of the Persian Gulf was founded 
mainly for trade with India, and we hear of the fabulous Sea of Lar which 
washes the coasts of India from Gujarat to Malabar, and of the exotic 
merchandise from Hindustan being carried to Iraq, Syria, Rum and Egypt. 

e Voyages of Sindbad the Sailor belong to this epoch, and relate his adven¬ 
tures in the mysterious continent. 


Trade with the regions of Hinterindia*, namely Burma, Siam, Cambodia, 

T-Y a ,’ Jf va ’ Sumatra and Borneo, resulted in a prolific cultural intercourse 
which lasted for several centuries, from about the second to the twelfth 

centuries ad and left a permanent impress of the Hindu and Buddhist 
religions on these areas. 


in fnroitm k ear T^orohandise shipped to these countries was transported 

shine nfthA*° ° mS ’ uu ^ ere * s no doubt that the Indian nations possessed 
P ir own, a though very few details can be gleaned concerning them 
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and Indian nautical techniques in general. Hindu and Buddhist wnr t e r 
to sea voyages in vessels of one hundred oars, carrying a thoml^ ^ refer 
but this is taken to be an exaggeration. Piiny^ho obtained 2 
measurements, left no record of an Indian ship of over seventv fivp t 
Fa-hien travelled item Ceylon to Java in a vessel carrying only two hundred 

passengers. 

The Chinese travellers who visited India between the fifth and seventh 
centuries spoke of cargo-oeanng junks or tall unsteady vessels of two to 
three tiers, into which one clambered by means of long ladders All the boat, 
had outriggers and up to three masts. They were steered by large oars the 
rudder being unknown. Pliny in his account of Taprobane (Ceylon) describes 
the manners of that country employing a device that must have been used 
by Indians as well, and to which a reference is also found in the Sutta Pitaka 
They would take birds out to sea with them, which they would let loose from 
time to time, and follow the direction of their flight as the birds made for 
land, Medieval wnters speak of another device, an ancient Chinese invention, 
known in India as the machchha-yantra, ‘fish-instrument’, a primitive mariner’s 
compass, consisting of a magnetized flat iron fish floating in a vessel of oil. ” 

Except for the Cholas, who established great overseas colonies, no Indian 
kings possessed a navy, or had any conception of the importance of the sea 
for defence. Vijayanagar had a number of ports, but the fleet was used for 
coastal trade, and all foreign goods were brought in foreign ships. A few texts 
were written on the subject of shipping, but they were generally fanciful and 
shed little light on the subject. Treatises of this period mention the different 
kinds of wood used in ship-building. Four main kinds are distinguished, 
named after the four castes, and there are details as to the length, breadth, 
and height of ships, the type and number of masts; the decorative carvings 
and the colours to be used for them; the auspicious diagrams to be drawn on 
the prow; the construction of the prow itself with the carved head of a lion, 
buffalo, snake, elephant, bird, garuda, or man. 

The first European notices speak in high terms of Indian vessels and of the 
men who man them. Speaking of the Indian ships seen by him, Nicolo Conti 
(c. 1440) says, ‘The natives of India build some ships larger than ours, with 
five sails and as many masts. Some are so built in compartments that should 
one part be shattered, the other portion remaining entire may accomplish 
the voyage.’ 

It is quite likely that Vasco da Gama in 1498 used Indian sailors to help him 
complete his journey from East Africa, for in East Africa he found Indian 
seamen who could navigate by the stars and had nautical instruments of 
their own. A sixteenth century miscellany called the Yukti Kalpataru, 
‘Magical Wishing-Tree', compiled by one Bhoja, treating of the subject of 
elephants, horses, swords, jewels, ornaments, flags, and other assorted themes, 
also treats fancifully and didactically of ships and their utility, but little 
useful information can be gained from it. 

The Moghul fleets were small and used largely for coastal defence. Those 
of the Marathas were efficient but used primarily for piracy on the Konkap 
coast. No overseas trade by their vessels is recorded. By the seventeent 
century European ships were bringing and taking commodities across t e 
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world, stS 

dfortinttedi^ctron^l^M^ mt . , he Parsee shJp _ 

was earned out on . , s 'whose work received both European and 
builder Low)ee Nassanml. of SurJh wtoe w fte K &, 

fStSSSSi S? nS,“ & thirty years constructed^ 
repaired the East India Company’s vessels. 
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TRANCE STATES. The nearest Sanskrit equivalent for the term trance is 
Samana, ‘pacification’, a state of mental quietude in which the agitations of 
the spirit are stilled, the stresses of existence neutralized, and equanimity 
attained. It is regarded as the ‘highest step’ (parama-pada.) in one’s develop¬ 
ment, and is the experience of final beatitude and bliss in which one is ‘free 
from death’ (vimrityu). The term has a wide connotation and embraces all 
mental, psychical and spiritual states achieved by purposive effort to bring 
to an end the feverish condition of mohana, ‘infatuation’, resulting from in¬ 
volvement with things material (see maya). 

In Samana the yogi becomes one with the spirit of the universe, when all 
trace of mental activity and of self is destroyed, and only the object of one’s 
contemplation remains. This ‘extinction’ of the ego-illusion, this.release from 
the fetters of ignorance, and allaying of life’s bewilderment, may come during 
one’s lifetime as a result of meditation, leading to one of the trance-like states 
• of samadhi ; it may be experienced while in a condition of induced bodilessness 
as in videha ; it may come to the emancipated soul only after death and final 
release as in mukii] or again, it may be a state of final absorption in God as in 
sayujya. The chief varieties of Samana are listed below. 

The state of samadhi, ‘conjoining’ is the climax of all intellectual and 
spiritual activity, and the last stage of yoga, and has been variously defined 
and named, union, absorption, conjunction, enstasis, stasis. It is said to be a 
state of profound, passive and absorptive contemplation of and participation 
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in the bliss of the Absolute. It is a condition of superconsciousness and un¬ 
qualified beatitude. Two broad categories of samadhi are sometimes dis¬ 
tinguished: (i) Savikalpa, differentiated', samadhi, or the experience of the 
absolute in which the distinction between worshipper and worshipped is 
recognized and maintained; it is also spoken of as samprajnata samadhi- 
(ii) Nirvikalpa, undifferentiated samadhi, in which the soul merges with 
God and there is no distinction between devotee and deity it is also snokpn 
of as asamprajnata samadhi. 7 P K6n 

Many other facets of samadhi are found reflected in other terms closely 
related in meaning. Among them are: kaivalya, from kevala, 'one’s own’, a 
term common to Jainism; the realization of one’s own self as being identical 
with the highest; complete absorption in the Unity; the one who attains this 
state is a kaivalin ; apavarga, ‘turning away’ or completion; the absolute 
deliverance which, according to Nyaya* philosophy comes from a realization 
that all things associated with the world and our individual selves are 
vehicles of pain and obstacles to the knowledge of the true reality of Brahma; 
apavarga is the release that follows realization; nirvana (Pali, nibbana), 
‘extinction’, a Buddhist term referring to the blowing out of the flame of self, 
resulting in emancipation from matter; the concept of ‘extinction’ has been 
the subject of much criticism from opponents of this idea, but Buddhists hold 
that the term does not imply annihilation; sunyatd, ‘voidness’ (ste Sunya), 


another Buddhist term, is the state of nairdtma, ‘non-selfness’ or essenceless- 
ness or contentlessness, often confused with nirvana; it is an experience of the 
purest truth; turlya, the ‘fourth’ of the dream* states of the soul; a condition 
of supernormal awareness; nirodha, ‘restraint’, a condition of ecstacy, 
resulting from the arrest or cessation of all states of consciousness; it is the 
total repression of mentation, so that the mind is without sensory or intellec¬ 
tual content, having no longer experience, but only revelation; Patanjali 
described yoga as chitta-vritti-nirodha, mental-action-control (see psychology); 
videha, ‘bodilessness’ or exteriorization*, when the soul quits the bodily 
frame for short or long periods. 

Several trance states are achieved by means of sex-magical techniques 
described in tantrik and other left-hand cult books. Among them are: 
unmani, the state of abstraction from the body, achieved by practice of 
certain mudras, especially the khechart-mudrd; it is referred to as yoga sleep;- 
related to it is the experience of jyoti or ‘radiance’, resulting from the awaken¬ 
ing of the kundalini; yugala, ‘yoked’, a form of tantrik samana achieved 
during maithuna performed as a technique of sex* mysticism; bindu, drop , 
the metaphysical point, out of space and time, is the ‘area’ in which samadhi 
is experienced; the term also has a reference to semen and relates to magical 
practices, either auto-sexual, or hetero-sexual, and the control of certain 
plexuses to bring about ‘eroto-comatose’ samadhi; it is sometimes confused 
with Soshana; soshana, ‘exhaustion’ as a means of spiritual lucidity is very 
old, very secret, and said to be extremely dangerous, resulting even in death; 
exhaustion may be brought about by torture, flagellation, asceticism, starva 
tion, but particularly through sexual activity; in this case it utilizesi t e mo¬ 
ment of ‘exhaustive orgasm' which temporarily frees the soul, enabling it to 
wander about and experience visions on other occult planes, it is essen o 
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perfect the technique lest the body in its attenuated state be unable to survive 
the experience. 

One of the four chief ends of life, according to Hindu ethics* is moksha, 
'deliverance', actually the final emancipation from the bondage of existence 
and in this sense not strictly a form of trance. Moksha is the state of deliver¬ 
ance after death, so that the soul returns no more to earth, having been 
released from the cosmic circuit of birth-death-rebirth. It is the final libera¬ 
tion of the soul from the body and must be distinguished from the temporary 
samanas such as samadhi. The term mukti, 'freedom' is sometimes used as a 
synonym for moksha. In fact, mukti refers mainly to what is called jlvan- 
mukli, ‘living release' i.e. salvation while one is alive and still here on earth. 
The mukla or one who attains jlvan-mukti does not have to wait for death to 
attain salvation, but has it immediately here and now. Sometimes those who 
attain samadhi are called muktas. 

Certain states of intimate union with God are spoken of as sayujya, 
‘co-union’, or absorption in God, union with the deity or conjunction with 
Him, a state generally reserved for saints of the highest order. Five grades of 
this state are recognized: (i) salokya, ‘co-placed’, being on the same plane 
with God i.e. in the heavenly abode of the deity; (2) samipya, ‘nearness’ to 
the deity, i.e. in a place in paradise near to God; (3) sdrupya, ‘likeness’ to 
God, or in appearance and form like unto God; (4) sarshti, ‘co-ranking’ with 
and equalling the glory of God; (5) sayujya, absorption in God, with complete 
loss of identity in Him. 
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TRAVEL. Till comparatively recent times orthodox Hindus were forbidden to 
travel, a prohibition that applied not only to travel beyond the borders of 
India, but to travel ouside their particular state or province. Thus the 
brahmins of Panchala could not visit Vanga and those of Chedi could not 
journey to the land of Vidarbha. If they did so they were regarded as un¬ 
clean until they had undergone the prayaschitta ceremony of purification. 

n actual fact the social mobility of the Indian was far less restrictive than 
wou appear from the interdictions of the lawgivers, and there is hardly 
anything m Indian history to warrant the belief that the Hindu remained 
oun 0 e soil of his native land. Says the Aitareya Brahmana, ‘There is no 
appiness or him who does not travel. Living with the same people the best 
o men ecomes a sinner. Indra is the friend of travellers. Therefore wander.' 
_ ^ anc ’ en ndians seem to have been great travellers, although they 

^ 1 J Ve no r .j COr< ^ wanderings, and information is to be gleaned 

onty from outside sources, or by inference. 

an . e k e * e ™S eneous peoples of the Indus Valley were in touch with the 

mwhL ( i? 1 t emp 0 u ! i 7 civilizations of Egypt and the Far East. Dravidian 
roug home from their travels, the prehistoric legend of the 
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Great Deluge. To the Hebrew Kings they sold ivory, apes and peacocks- 
the priests of Assyria the teak for the roofs of the temple of the Monn 
Mugheir in Ur; and to Nebuchadnezzar II of Babylon, the timber for Ws 
palace at Birs Nimrud. ur 

Indian mercenaries fought in the contingents of Darius the Great formed 
the light division of the army of Xerxes, shared the defeat of Darius III 
at Gaugamela, and gave assistance to Alexander the Great in his fight with 
his enemies on the Indus. This information we obtain from Greek sources 

Berosus records that crowds of strangers, Indians among them lived in 
Babylon, and according to Athenaeus, Indians took part in the processions of 
Ptolemy Philadelphus in Alexandria in the third century bc. From the period 
of the Ptolemies we have the unique inscription on the ruins of a shrine at 
Redesiye between Edfu and the ancient Berenike, recording the visit of an 
Indian with a name that survives as Sophon (probably Subhanu), who 
crossed the desert from the Red Sea to the Nile on his way to Alexandria. 
We have also the record of Cornelius Nepos saying that Metellus Celer received 
from the king of the Sueri some Indians who had been driven ashore by a 
storm in Germany in the course of a voyage of commerce. 

Virgil tells us that Indian soldiers fought under Antony and Cleopatra at 
Actium, and in Pliny we find proof of India’s long-established overseas trade 
with Rome. Dion Chrysostom who lived in the reign of Trajan mentions 
Indians among the cosmopolitan crowds he found in the bazaars of Alex¬ 
andria, and adds that they came ‘by way of trade'. A colony of Indian mer¬ 
chants was exterminated along with others in Alexandria during the massacre 
of Caracalla. Rome too, we know, had its share of Indian fortune-tellers, 
conjurers and prostitutes. 

Eusebius preserves the story of a party of Indian philosophers who visited 
Athens and conversed with Socrates, for the tradition of itinerant sophists 
and wandering teachers was as well established in India as in Greece. It 
would appear that certain sects of yogis in particular have been great travel¬ 
lers down to recent times. As late as the eighteenth century the record of one 
such yogi showed that he had travelled all over India, visiting important 
shrines in Central, Western and Southern India; then proceeded to Ceylon and 
Malaya and returned to India. From India he went to Kabul, Khorasan, 
Herat, Astrakhan and Moscow. Then on his return journey via Persia he 
visited Hamadan, Shiraz, Basra, Bahrain, Karachi, and went on to Nepal 
and Tibet. He is known to have visited several of these places more than 
once (I, p. 3). . 

Travellers to China and Southeast Asia were also to be found in all periods, 
starting from the second century ad. Hundreds of Indian scholars preceded 
the Hindu and Buddhist colonists who set up flourishing empires in Further 
India. South China had large communities of Indian settlers. From Chinese 
sources we learn that three thousand Indians resided in the kingdom of Wei 
in northern China in the early part of the sixth century. Indian scholars were 
employed on the Chinese Astronomical Board in the seventh century ad, 
bringing back to India much astronomical and mathematical knowledge, 
painstakingly copied into Sanskrit from the original Chinese works, even 
down to the mistakes made in them. 
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It is significant that although many of the Chinese pilgrims who came to 
India left copious records of their travels, ‘not one of the numerous Indian 
monks who went to China and settled there has left a scrap of record about 
his journey to and experiences in China’ (II, p. 298). 

This consistent silence on the part of the Hindus does not indicate any 
lack of social mobility, but, according to one scholar, reveals a conspicuous 
feature of the orthodox Hindu character, namely, an exaggerated sense of 
sanalva* or the ‘ancientness’ of their own history and civilization and the 
uniqueness of their own heritage, which makes them reluctant to set down 
the achievements of other races lest it betray an indebtedness to them. 

The tendency to travel received a considerable set back under the JBrahm- 
inical dispensation, particularly after the Revival. The prohibition was 
inspired by the dangers of spiritual contamination through contact with the 
outside world. Only the heretical Buddhists continued to travel, exposing their 
persons to the unwholesome auras of alien peoples and places, drinking impure 
waters, eating foods grown in unrighteous lands. Roads, according to medi¬ 
eval writers, were particularly dangerous, since along the highways went men 
of all classes, bearing with them the uncertainties, fears, discomforts, 
engen der ed by their feelings of homelessness and insecurity, and polluting 
the roads with their passions. Inns, where wayfarers rested, were specific 
areas of occult danger, breeding the same fears and uncertainties of the road. 
Here again peoples of different castes and countries met and lived together, 
creating, as it were, a blanket of poisonous vapours. 

Indeed, so great were the dangers of foreign travel believed to be, and so 
sedulously did the lawgivers attempt to guard righteous men from them 
that travel was made an offence. This was particularly applicable to travel 
overseas. The Baudhayana Dharmaiastra forbids sea voyages to brahmins 
' and prescribes a severe penance for any transgression of the prohibition. 
Manu declared that a brahmin who had gone to sea was unworthy of being 
entertained at a sraddha ceremony. 

To the present day many orthodox Hindus will not journey across the 
kalapdni, 'black waiers’, as the seas are called, to avoid exposing themselves 
to the spiritual corruptions of travel. 
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TRISANKU, first called Satyavrata, was a descendant of Ikshvaku and the 
father of HariSchandra of the Solar race. For the crime of seducing the wife 
of a citizen of the realm, his father’s court priest Vasishtha condemned him 
to become a chan 4 ala (a man of degraded caste) and had him banished for 
twelve years. During the prince’s exile a terrible famine ravaged the land. 
Learning that the family of the sage ViSvamitra, the rival of Vasishtha, were 
on the verge of starvation and Viivamitra himsplf absent in a far off country, 
Trrianku hung deer’s flesh on a tree on the banks of the Ganges and thus 
provided for them without exposing them to the infamy of eating food 
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offered by a chandala. When at length even deer's flesh was not available 
TriSanku killed Vasishtha s miraculous cow Kamadhenu, and gave some of 
the flesh to ViSvamitra's sons and ate some himself. Because he had impaled 
his reputation with the 'three arrows’ of adultery, cow-killing and beef-eatme 
Vasishtha branded him with the accursed name of TriSariku. . 

Distressed and humiliated the prince desired to perform a great sacrifice 
which would help him to ascend bodily to heaven. Vasishtha declared that 
for him it would be impossible and refused even to make the attempt, so 
TriSanku appealed to Vasishtha’s sons, who likewise refused to undertake 
the office. The prince then appealed to ViSvamitra, who, remembering the 
assistance that TriSanku had rendered to his family, promised to perform the 
sacrifice that would raise him to heaven. 

He first reinstated TriSanku in his father’s kingdom; then in a prodigious 
effort of concentrated will, the rishi bore down all other opposition and 
helped TriSanku ascend to heaven. But in heaven his entry was barred by 
Indra and the other gods, and TriSanku was hurled down from the celestial 
abodes, head foremost. ViSvamitra in a fearsome rage, thundered that he 
would create another heaven and make new creatures. He began by forming 
several constellations in the sky, and on earth called into being the coconut 
tree, a new species of fish, certain plants, the fat-tailecl sheep, and new 
varieties of rice and vetch. In great trepidation Brahma and the other deities 
went to the sage and begged him to desist and agreed to make Triiahku 
immortal. His flight earthwards was arrested and he was allowed to remain 
suspended in the empyrean with his head downwards, where he still shines 
among the constellations created by ViSvamitra as the Southern Cross. 


Books 

See under Mythology. 


TRUTH, in Sanskrit, satya, is one of the basic virtues of Hindu ethics and 
the chief pillar of the Hindu dharma. Truth is inclusive of all other virtues 
and represents good in its entirety. The earliest of all the yugas or aeons was 
known as satya-yuga. Those who express truth in their lives without faltering 
are entitled to their reward in Sutya-loka, the abode of truth, which is 
Brahma’s heaven. 

From the Mangukya Upanishad aphorism, satyam eva jayaii, ‘Truth indeed 
triumphs’, comes the motto on the Government of India official crest, and it 
is in this absolute sense that M. K. Gandhi named his autobiography, My 
Experiments with Truth’. 

In everyday life truth is a powerful weapon against all evil forces, whatever 
temporary set-backs may be experienced. This truth is not the transcendent 
truth of satya, but a personal honesty and rectitude called arjavatn. He who 
always speaks and thinks the truth acquires a force that is irresistible. It is 
said, ‘That man in whom truth is fully rooted, his words must bear fruit. A 
person who always and invariably spoken the truth can by the power 
called satya-kriyd, ‘truth-action’, make anything come to pass by simply 
saying it. 
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„ replied 'One should speak the truth and speak it pleasantly and 
fSshould one spLk untruth because it is pleasing.' This 
not harsWy. rally been honoured by Hindus, whose practise of 

SrtShas b£n remarked on by outsiders from ancient tun«. Exceptions 
™ SS in the works of Muslim wntas of the medieval f*nod who 
Muld«eno merit in anything done by the kafirs, and who vilified the Hindus 
2 terfdious and untrustworthy. Europeans at times shared this Prejudice. 
nrSreme view is taken by the splenetic Abbe Dubois who exhausts his 
Salary in describing their shortcoming in this respect It is impossible 
heoondudes ‘to fathom their minds and discover what they ready mean’ 


Butfte emphasis on satya in Indian religion and tradition is undeniable, 
and witnesses to the Hindu adherence to truth far outweigh the hostile 
evidence. Megasthenes (c. 302 bc) declared after close contact with the 
people that no Indian had ever been convicted of lying and that in the 
signing of contracts witnesses and seals were regarded as superfluous. The 
honesty of Hindus and their love of truth was confirmed by Hiuen-Tsang 
(ad 630). Marco Polo (1293) declared that Hindus were famed for their 
honesty and would not tell a lie ‘for anything on earth’. A British officer. 
Sit William Sleeman, who during the last century spent his life among Hindu 
peasants said, ‘I have had before me hundreds of cases in which a man's 
property, liberty and life depended upon his telling a lie, and he has refused 
to tell it’’(II, Vol. II, p. 68). 
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TUKArAM (1607-1649), Marathi religious writer, bom near Poona. The son 
of a struggling Sudra grocer, he was left an orphan at an early age. He became 
a devotee of Vitthoba, the god of Pandharpur, and grievously neglected his 
domestic affairs. Of his two wives one died of hunger at the age of eighteen, 
and the other made his life very unhappy as she was, not without provocation, 
very bitter-tongued. 

His generosity was boundless, and he gave away his money, his possessions, 
his own and even his wife's clothes, to beggars and medicants. Unsuccessful 
in both business and family relations he abandoned the world and became a 
wandering devotee. Throughout his life he suffered harassment at the hands 

of br ahmins 

He received his mystic initiation from a saint in a dream. Most of his 
abhanga or hymns are devoted to Kjishna and are touching in their simple 
faith. My enemies are not in the world outside. It is the passions within me 
that bring dangers. Who but thou canst save us Lord?’ 'Like a beggar I have 
taken my stand at thy door. 0 God, send me an alms of some sweetmeat of 
thy love.' His poems do not rise to very great heights but he is popular in 
Maharashtra. He was a great favourite of Sivaji, but refused the latter’s 
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request to visit his court. It is said that when he felt his end approaching he 
walked into a river and drowned himself. 6 
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TULSIDAS (? 1527-1623?), ‘slave of Tuls!’, Hindi poet, a native of Oudh, was 
seventh in descent from the philosopher Ramananda* in the succession of 
master and pupil. In some accounts he is referred to as a Kanauji brahmin, 
but it is more likely that he belonged to a low caste. Tradition says that he 
was abandoned by his superstitious parents at birth because he was bom 
with teeth, and was found and brought up by a wandering ascetic. 

He was happily married, but his only son died before reaching maturity. 
One day when his wife Ratnavali was away visiting her father, Tulsidas swam 
the Jamna while the river was in spate, in order to meet her. His wife rebuked 
him for this saying that if he had as much devotion for Rama the earth would 
become gold. These chance words were like a revelation to him and he forth¬ 
with left home to become a sannyasin, or mendicant. 

He was said to have had a vision of the monkey-god Hanuman who be¬ 
stowed on him the power of working miracles. According to one apocryphal 
legend, when he was imprisoned by the emperor Shah Jah 5 n a myriad 
monkeys appeared and started pulling the prison apart. He was freed by the 
emperor, and in return advised him to quit Delhi since it was the abode of 
Rama, and this the emperor is said to have done. Actually Shah Jahan did 
not come to the throne till five years after the poet’s death. 

Tulsidas wrote more than a dozen works, but is chiefly renowned for his 
Eastern Hindi version of the Ramayana, called the Rdma-charita-manasa, 
‘The Lake of Rama’s Deeds', which maintains a consistently pure and lofty 
moral tone, and is as well known in northern India as the Bible is in Europe. 

The poet never wearied of voicing the theme that there is only one Supreme 
Being; that sin is hateful; that man is infinitely sinful and unworthy of 
salvation; that the Supreme Being, in his infinite mercy became incarnate in 
the person of Rama to relieve the world of sin. In Tulsidas Rama becomes 
Absolute Knowledge and Absolute Love, a Hindi version of the Logos and 
Everlasting I Am. Throughout the work emphasis is laid on duty to one’s 
neighbour, and the doctrine of universal brotherhood. Many critics hold that 
there can be no doubt that the poet was influenced by Christian ideas, derived 
from the Nestorian Christians. 
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TTDAYANA the name of several kings of the Vatsa dynasty ruhng at Kau- 
Snbl. In Buddha’s day one Udayana (c. 500 bc) was famous as the king of 

^AnoAer Wend^y^Udtyana is celebrated in Sanskrit literature. He was 
theson of Sahasranika, a king of the Lunar dynasty ruling at KauSambI, 
capital of the Vatsya kingdom, and was hence also known as Vatsaraja. 
Udayana is the beau ideal of Sanskrit literature, a Hmdu Don Juan, who 

appears as the hero of many Sanskrit masterpieces. 

In one legend, which is the subject of a romance by Subandhu*, Vasava- 
datta daughter of one of the Pradyota kings of Ujjain, sees Udayana in a 
dream and begins to pine away for love of him. Her father Chandasena, who 
disapproves of Udayana, lures the young man to the capital and makes him a 
prisoner. But Udayana is set free by the king’s minister, and elopes with the 
princess. In another legend the princess Anasuya is stricken with love at the 
sight of him; then a certain princess Padmavatl falls in love with his portrait; 
yet another, Sagarika, becomes enamoured after hearing his name; and 
sundry other beauties are similarly affected with an undying passion for him. 
In addition to satisfying their inclinations Udayana dallies with their hand¬ 
maidens and female friends. The story of his love for Ratnavall, his queen’s 
attendant, actually a princess of Ceylon, forms the subject of a play by 
Harsha. 

Udayana is described as tender, passionate, amorous, devoted to the arts, 
to dancing and music. He is tall, moon-faced and large-eyed. Sanskrit treatises 
on the art of love add further physical details. 

Udayana's son, Naravahanadatta, is also devoted to the service of the 
fair sex, but he is more stem and violent, and not as engaging as his celebrated 
father. 


Books 

See under Mythology and literature. 


uddAlaka, rishi authority on Vedic ritual and philosophy, was the son of 
one Aruna of Panchala and was hence also known as Aruni. His guru or 
preceptor was the sage Dhaumya , a mysterious personage whose descendants 
served as the family priests of the Pandavas, and one of whom anointed 
Yudhishthira* at Hastinapura. Dhaumya had two great pupils, Uddalaka 
and Uttanka , both of whom were taught many secrets of profound import 
relating to sexual mysticism while at his hermitage. Uttanka was said to 
have received much spiritual knowledge from Krishna. His meditations 
generated so much heat that it gave birth to a fire-breathing demon later 
slain by a descendant of Puranjaya*. According to one legend Dhaumya once 
absented himself from his hermitage when his wife was expected to be in 
ritu [see menstruation) and Uttanka was told to cohabit with her to teach 
him that the ritu was on no account to be wasted. 

Dhaumya s other pupil, Uddalaka, was also given a number of practical 

TT^°f S * ra ^ 0I1S ° n ero ^ c * ore * ^ k elated that when his guru once ordered 
Uddalaka to stop a breach in a watercourse in a field, he threw himself into 
the breach in the absence of any other object to stop the flow. The association 
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of Uddalaka with certain aspects of sex worship, the adoration of the „„„i 
and semen retention, suggests tint the story may have another afieS 
significance. His master gave him the title of VSjafiravasa (enia-wT 
•swift-flowing). J usa ’ 

Uddalaka was responsible for composing several formulas of sacrificial 
ceremonial. Says Oldenberg, 111 


•When the time shall have come for the enquiries which will have to create 
order out of the chaotic names of teachers and other celebrities of the 
Brahmana period, it may turn out that the most important centre for the 
formation and diffusion of the Brahmana doctrine will have to be looked for 
in Aruni and in the circles which surrounded him.’ 

Uddalaka s son, the rishi Svelaketu, ‘white light’, figures prominently in the 
Satapatha Brahmana and the Upanishads. It was to Svetaketu that Uddalaka 
taught his famous practical lessons on the true self recorded in the Upani¬ 
shads.* Svetaketu was the author of a treatise on a kdmasdslra*, and his 
name, like his father’s is linked with certain sexual techniques. According to 
the Mahdbharata, §ve taketu put a stop to the custom of women consorting 
freely with other men. His anger was aroused when he saw a brahmin take 
his mother’s hand and lead her away before his father’s eyes. The father 
explained that this practice had prevailed from time immemorial and there 
was no ground for offence, 'since female beings of all kinds are unhindered’. 
But Svetaketu refused to accept this convention and introduced the rule of 
wifely fidelity to a single man. 

Another of Uddalaka’s sons was Nachiketas, of whom the following story is 
told in the Katha XJpinashad and the Brahmanas. One day Aruni (i.e. 
Uddalaka) in an effort to attain, heaven by means of a sacrifice of cows and 
gifts to brahmins, was interrupted during the ritual by his son Nachiketas 
who said, ‘You have not given enough. To whom shall I your son be given 
as a gift?’ The father did not reply at first, but on the question being repeated 
retorted hotly, ‘To Yama’. So Nachiketas journeyed to the underworld and 
met Yama, ruler of the dead, who asked him his business. The young man 
said, ‘I want true knowledge of the destiny of the soulj Every man must die 
some day. Today he is here and tomorrow he is no longer here. Where is he? 
What is the truth?' 

Yama tried to dissuade him from proceeding with his enquiries, but the 
youth persisted and Yama finally revealed to him the secret of the immortal¬ 
ity of the aiman (soul). ‘There are two paths in life’, the King of the Dead 
explained, 

‘One is the path of material satisfaction and sensual pleasure, which can only 
lead to ensnarement in the phenomenal world and slavery to the senses. Its 
fruits are temporary and unsatisfying. The other path is that of righteousness, 
through which we realize the highest, noblest and best in our nature. Because 
our longing for the good becomes progressively fulfilled we can find satis¬ 
faction only along this path, for it leads to a richer and fuller existence. 

Among Uddalaka’s pupils were Yajnavalkya*, Saunaka (grandson of 
Gritsamada*) and Kahoda. Kahoda married Uddalaka’s daughter.Sujata, but 
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was so devoted to study that he neglected his wife. His unborn son while still 
Z t he mother’s womb rebuked his father and Kahoda incensed at the child’s 
impertinence cursed him to be bom with eight (ashta) crooked limbs (vakra). 
The child when bom was found to be deformed in the arms, legs, neck, chest, 
hips and male organ, and was named Ashtavakra. Kahoda along with several 
other learned brahmins was once defeated in argument at the court of Janaka 
bv a Buddhist sage. For this he and his companions were thrown into a river 
to drown When Ashtavakra reached the age of twelve he set out and 
recovered his father from the depths of the river and was restored to grace. 
As the lad was unable to obtain a bride because he was deformed his father 
made him bathe in a sacred stream and straightened him out again. 


Books 

See under mythology. 


UJJAIN (Pali for the Sanskrit vijayani, ‘victorious’), known to ancient Greek 
geographers as Ozene, is situated on the Sipra river in Central India. Accord¬ 
ing to mythology the city had been in existence under many names from the 
dawn of the first yuga. As Maghas it was a sacred city of the Maga people. 

Throughout its long history Ujjain was a meeting ground of nations, 
associated from remote antiquity with foreign races. It lay in the direct line 
of the great trade* routes leading from the seaport of Broach (Barygaza) to 
the western markets of Sind and the Gangetic trading centres as far as 
Pataliputra. Foreign commodities and exotic luxuries flowed through, the 
town, but above all it was the channel for the ingress of new ideas and 
inspirations. It remained for centuries one of the most prolific centres of 
Indian culture. 

In the epic and early historical period the city and the surrounding country 
were known as Avanti or Mahishmati. As Mahishmati (from Maghas) it was 
tiie the heterogeneous Haihaya tribes, who were notorious, among 

other things, for tneu S^L’al laxity ( see adultery). SuWyj^y it to 

the Bhoja tribe, who were classed as mlechr-hhas, descended from Druhyu 
son of Yayati. Avanti was famous in Buddha’s day and figures prominently in 
Buddhist chronicles as Olie of the mahdjanapadas*, ruled over by the Pradyota 
dynasty. Under Chandragupta it was absorbed by the Mauryan empire and 
became Asoka’s capital when he was viceroy (275 bc) during his father’s 
reign. It once contained a celebrated stupa. 

In later times the country around Avanti was called Malwa. This name is 
said to be derived from a republican tribe of Scythian origin known to the 
Greeks as Malloi, and to later chroniclers as Malli, Malla, or Malava, who 
originally lived between the Ravi and Chenab and offered stout resistance to 
Alexander. They eventually surrendered sending the conqueror presents of 
chariots, battle armour, bales of cotton, and also 'white iron’. In the suc¬ 
ceeding centuries, under pressure from tribes of the north-west, they moved 
slowly into Rajputana, settling in the district known after them as Malava- 
nagara (now Nagar) in Jaipur. Ujjain fell to the Malavas in the first century 
bc, and here they founded the Malava dynasty. The Malavas were the first to 
employ the Vikrama Samvat, the era commencing 58 bc (see era), reputedly 
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established by the semi-legendary king Vikramaditya, whose capital was 
Hiiain. But the era is also called Knta, possibly after one of their leaders 
who may have commemorated a victory over some Saka rival by inaugurat¬ 
ing the new era. The name of the Malavas is preserved in the area known today 
as Malv/a; in the town of Malwa in Madhya Bharat; in a musical rdga called 
malla; in the name of the cloth, malla, which became mal-mal, a kind of 

jjmslin. 

Following a brief struggle the Malavas succumbed to the Saka dynasty of 
the Kardamakas who under Chashtana made Ujjain their capital in ad 77. 
The Sakas ruled Ujjain till AD 398, during which time, says Professor P. T. s! 
Ayyangar, 'the trade of India with Europe was much developed and Ujjain 
became the entrepdt of India’s foreign commerce’ (I, p. 13), mainly through 

the port of Barygaza. 

Under the Kardamakas the city of Ujjain developed into one of the fore¬ 
most seats of learning in all India (III, p. 185). From Alexandria Greek 
astronomy reached Ujjain which became an important centre for astronomi¬ 
cal studies; indeed, Indian scientific astronomy may be said to have been 
bom there. The city became the central longitude from which all astronomical 
calculations were made, and for centuries thereafter remained the first 
meridian of Indian geographers. Many centuries later Jaisingh II (ft. 1700) of 
Jaipur built one of his famous observatories there. Similar influences from 
Ujjain radiated over the spheres of mathematics, science, art and drama. The 
scene of Sudraka’s Mrichchhakafika or Little Clay Cart was laid in Ujjain 
and its neighbourhood, as was also the scene of a play by Bhasa. 

In the fourth century ad both the Malavas and the Sakas submitted to the 
Guptas, and in the sixth century to the Huns. One branch of the Malavas, 
known as the Aulikara continued to flourish in semi-independence at DaSa- 
pura (or Mandasor). They earned renown when one of their kings named 
YaSodharma (or Vishnuvardhana Yaiodharmadeva) headed a confederacy of 
Saka and Indian princes and delivered a crushing blow to the Hun con¬ 
queror Mihirakula in ad 528, compelling him to retire to Kashmir, where e 
died. For this feat Yaiodharma earned the title of Vikramaditya. 

A dynasty of Malava chiefs continued to rule intermittently in Ujjam 
through all the vicissitudes of dynastic struggles elsewhere; their n , 

preserved on Malava coins, present further proo 0 eir ° §? minor 

the beginning of the seventh century eastern Mdwa was^under a nunor 

branch of the imperial Guptas who became involve in 
raised Harsha* to the throne of Kanauj and gave ^ 

Malwa area. After the death of Harsha the his ory o B no tably the 
that of the newly formed Rajput dynasties of mturies). 

Pratihara* (eighth century) and ParamaraSSrfSteU 
Up to this time Ujjain had been associated for a longer pe 

with foreign rule than with indigenous. destroyed. 

In 1235 Ujjain was captured by Iltutnush, Sultan 
among other fine buildings, a famous ol P ^ Khiljis who 

(Siva). The city was once again tak«i and ^tro^by^ ^ ^ 

became Sultans of Malwa in 1305. ^d fro P , b x^ e jfarathas. 

then to the Moghuls. In 1792 the city was partly burned by the M . 
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Ujjain is one of the seven sacred cities of the Hindus. It is the site of the 
great AmareSvara linga, and the spot where the elbow of the goddess Sati* 
fell to earth. A great Kumbha-mela is held at Ujjain every three years. 
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UMA, wife of Siva, was the daughter of Himavat who personified the 
Himalayas, and of Mena (or Menaka) a beautiful being with whom even the 
god Indra fell in love. Among the children of Himavat and Mena were two 
daughters, Uma, and Gafiga goddess Of the Ganges, and a son named Mainaka, 
personification of a high mountain. When Indra clipped the wings of the 
great mountain peaks, Mainaka escaped by hiding under the sea, and 
reappeared when it was safe again. He still stands, and has been identified 
with various lofty peaks; in the Himalayas, in Central India, or in the extreme 
south of India. 

In another version Himavat and Mena had three daughters, who gave 
themselves up to the most rigorous austerities. One sister lived upon a single 
leaf of theparnd tree, and was called Ekaparna; the other sister lived on one 
leaf of th epafala tree and was known as Ekapatala. How the third and eldest 
daughter surpassed her two sisters is related in the Harivatiisa. She was 
exceedingly beautiful and was believed to be a reincarnation of the self- 
immolated Sat!*, Siva's previous wife. As such she approached Siva as his 
spouse, but the god was now averse to sexual pleasure and spumed her. Hurt 
and humiliated she decided to outdo her sisters in austerities. She subsisted 
on nothing, not even a single leaf of the pama, so that she was called Aparna. 
This extraordinary abstinence so alarmed her mother that she cried out, 
y~ ma ■ meaiun g» O, don t’, and by this name the daughter became known 
throughout the three worlds. Her devotion to Siva pleased the deity and he 
consented to make her his wife. Manv stories am minted 
dinerences of this loving pair. 

Apart from the mythological derivation there are other meanings given to 

S 1 ? y Ught ' Speech ' or Pacemaker. The name is 
£3 \ Ken “Vfi anishad as that of a goddess, and she is often 
atl ° Urga - U seems that she a deity of pre-Aryan 

sevSd South In? 6 ^ m atCd ^, the WOrd ammd> meanin g mother, a suffix of 

godhn8S ' As the da " 8hte ° f Umi is 
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.' near f““?')• * ^ of works embodying the 

to be so named because the^wer* ^ nclent H ‘ ndu philosophy, and believed 
were permitted to ‘sit noaJ th • dxscour ^ es delivered to chosen pupils who 
teaching. ^ eir g 111 ^ (preceptors) to receive the sacred 
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Although now regarded as the philosophical and meditative portions of the 
Vedas> the Upanishads were not originally recognized as part of the Vedic 
In at all, and had their origins outside Vedic Hinduism. A comparative 
c ?\ v 0 f Upanishadic philosophy has led some scholars to think that some of 
S fc basic concepts were Austnc* in origin, notably its pantheism, its escha- 
Inloev and its doctrine of transmigration. The Chhdndogya Upanishad 
lates that the Vedic god Indra came as a student to acquaint himself with 
S, knowledge of Brahma, and was able to grasp the sophisticated doctrines 
Svwith considerable difficulty. 

° The Upanishads were composed in their present form between 400-200 bc. 
They are later in date than the older samhitds and Brahmanas, although they 
constitute part of the Brahmanas or are embodied in the Aranyakas. They 
are characterized by a total absence of any brahmin exclusiveness in their 
teachings. Where the Brahmanas* have to do with ‘works’, the Upanishads 
deal with ‘knowledge’, and constitute in effect the philosophical foundation 
of Vedanta. 

The Upanishads represent a reaction from the sacrificial and priestly ritual¬ 
ism of the Brahmanas. In them we have the first consistent expression of a 
philosophical doctrine in Hinduism. But this expression is characterized by 
intuitive understanding rather than by logical systematization into any 
scheme of philosophy as such. It is extremely subtle, sublime and profound, 
and has had an overwhelming influence on Indian thought. Every school of 
Hindu philosophy is indebted to the Upanishads, as their teachings are the 
fountainhead and source of them all. Although containing traces of the old 
mythology and sacerdotalism, the Upanishads transcend them and soar to 
the highest realms of metaphysical speculation. Sarhkhya owes to the Upani¬ 
shads the doctrine of Prakriti and the theory of the three gunas; 
rooted in the Svetasvatara Upanishad ; Mlmamsa develops from the KaUio- 
panishad ; and Vedanta is based on several of these treatises. 

In spite of its great importance Upanishadic philosophy has not been 
‘popular’ in any sense of the term. Its doctrines are too recondite to satisfy 
the average person, and it remains a teaching whic ew ^ 

rarefied flights have a fascination for the metaphysrally minde< 
expressed m the extravagant and oft-quoted. tribute paid to it by Schopen 

hauer, ‘It has been the solace of my life, it e ® s ™ lesser Upani- 
The Upanishads present not one but ^^^JetVoXflSsXd 
shads cover many systems of thought and re ec a „ ea t pro b- 

superstitions. But the major Upanishads ea , . nature 0 f God and 

lems which have vexed man from time imme ' them - the nature 
the soul, of man and the world, and the 
and purpose of existence; the ultimate reality and its nature, 

of salvation by man. . , , . identity of the in- 

The fundamental doctrine of the . is essentially an enquiry 

dividual soul with the Universal Soul or r 1 ^ upanishadic specula¬ 
te the nature of Brahma. This is STtrutH regarding 

tion, which lays special and repeated ® P Universal Sou i. This concept is 

the identity of the individual sol d_ wl savings* found in these writings, 
expressed in a number of famous kankas or sayings ^ 


Brahma is eternal and without attributes. He is the infinite, immutable 
and unlimited Reality, and cannot be fixed, defined or known. In the words 
of Yajnavalkya in his explanation to Gargi, a female interlocutor, ‘That 
which is above the heaven, and that which is beneath the earth, that which 
men call past, present and future, all that is woven within and without and 
throughout space, 0 Gargi, is Brahma’. 

All phenomenal existence is illusion {maya), arising from avidyd or lack of 
knowledge*, which results in action (karma), thus keeping the cycle of birth- 
death-rebirth endlessly revolving. True understanding of the nature of 
Brahma, and of our identity with it, will bring to a stop this cycle of samsdra 
and lead to liberation. The path leading to the realization of Brahma is not 
easy, but, in the words of the Kathopanishad, ‘like the razor’s edge, is difficult 
to cross and hard to tread'. 

Individual atmans or souls, like all other individual phenomena, are 
mutable and inconstant. They are perpetually changing their form, their 
identity and their individuality. This transcience leads to frustration that 
only contact with the permanent can resolve. The Mwidaka Upanishad 
expresses this in the parable of the two birds. These birds are bound one to 
another in friendship and have made their homes in the same tree. One 
bird (the transcendental or impersonal self) just looks on, while the other 
bird (the empirical or personal self) pecks at the sweet fruit. The eating bird 
weary of pecking here and there becomes dejected, but when through medita¬ 
tion, it becomes aware that the other—the impersonal self—is indeed spirit, 
dejection vanishes. 

In this universe of changing things, in this pageant of ndtnariipa (name- 
form) which is the phenomenal world, what is there that can be regarded as 
permanent or fixed? Neither matter nor mind, neither breath nor fire, neither 
movement nor death. Nothing except Brahma. All things exist in him. ‘That 
from which beings are born, that in which when born they live, and that into 
which they enter at death, that is Brahma.’ It is the one changeless truth. 
Only paramatman (Brahma) has actual existence. Brahma is ‘one only 
without a second’ (ekam evadvitiyam). 

i J hC t *Sf J ? I the °! ieness of things is brought out in a famous dialogue 
"S""* r h , 1S | 0n gvetaketu in the Chhdndogya Upanishad. The 
thp «v SOn 1° break first the fruit and then the seed within the fruit of 
iT\ZlT°\ ha °"v? g ‘ tree - Breakm S the seed the son finds nothing, and the 
father explains, My son, from that finest essence which you do not perceive 

2 J S? IZ'ot Iw at a11 exists ‘ * b the T-e P IUs the 

water he bids him Y* ? at ' Then makin S the son dissolve salt in 

the bottom to show w 16 iT* er * rom the sur t ace , from the middle and from 

sSbS^^T/ Water haS become salt ‘ * So also ^e 

true self, and thou wh< f everfound - 11 » the 

know the trath , (or lhe ‘. the e r ^ ttmte heos slam, they both do not 

Jm ofe ^ 

Oiner matters of philosophical import such as the nature of 
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the embodied soul, the relationship between the body, mind and senses It 
outlines various means of salvation, worship, and meditation, and explains 
the eschatological principles of its teachings. 

There are about 150 ‘major’ Upanishads, but 108 is the traditional recog¬ 
nized number of the texts. They vary greatly in length; the Isa would occupy 
a single printed page, the Brihadarayyaka Upinashad at least fifty pages. 
The five, seven, ten or thirteen ‘principal’ Upanishads are generally chosen 
from those named here. 

The rig-vedic Upanishads are: (a) Ailareya (i.e. the Aitareya Upinashad), 
so called from its inclusion in the Aitareya Brahmana. An Upanishad written 
in prose, expressing Vedantic ideas, and discussing the question of the self 
and Brahma; ( b) Kausltaki, forms part of the Kausltaki Ar any aka, which 
itself is included in the Kausltaki Brahmana of the Rig-vcda. It represents- 
one of the early Upanishads. 

The sama-vedic Upanishads are: (a) Chhdndogya, early and fairly long, 
composed in prose with a few verses interspersed; it comprises eight chapters 
of the Chhdndogya Brahmana. So named after the chhandoga or priest of the 
Sdma-veda. It is notable for presenting the development of brahminical 
theology, and contains expositions on the sacred syllable Orii. One of the . 
sages associated with the Chhdndogya Upanishad was Sandilya, a descendant 
of Sandila, and expounder of the famous aphorism ‘tat tvam asi’ which was 
also used by Uddalaka; (6) Kena (or Kenopanishad ), an early, very brief, 

■ mixed prose and verse Upanishad, forming the tenth chapter of the Jaimi- 
niva Brahmana. So named because of the first word of its opening verse, 
kena ‘by whom?’ It is devoted to the glorification of Uma (Devi) who ex¬ 
plains to the gods Agni, Vayu and Indra, the mystery of Brahma, the un¬ 
fathomable central power of the universe. , , 

The YATUR-VEDic Upanishads are ( a) Brihadarayyaka great fores , 
early lengthy, prose Upanishad intermixed with verse. It forms part of the 
SaJpathaBrahmana included in theWhiteY^ ^ 

which represents this Upanishad. It is ascribed tothesage^a] navalkya^ 
considerable portion of the sixth chapter of this Upanishad deals in 
detailed manner with sexual subjects; a very short prose ( gg** 

two verses) Upanishad, forming the last (fortieth) chapter 0 ; J 

Samhitd of the White Yajur-veda. So named 

Lord. It is also called the Samhitopamshad ; (c) TatlUnya an ^ P 
Upanishad, included in the Taittinya 

(d) Svetdsvatara, ‘white steed’, comparatively lat ®^J h th ^ y Black Y ajur- 
called because it is related 

veda, founded by a teacher of that nam . j tk e Vaishnavite 

with Siva as the deity of deities and «* 

Bhagavadglta. It is one of the basic ex ’ name \ included in 

Maitri-a second text exists which is known by tta. latt 
the Maitrayaoi branch of the Black yflyur * ; s connected with 

verse; (/) hgm. or_the *f*-**£X*Z «the subject of 
the Katha of the Black Yajur-veda. This upanisn y 

Vedanta, the nature of the Ultimate , . in mixed prose and' 

ThP. ath arva-vedic Upanishads are (a) Mundaka, m nuxea pr 


L verse. 
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Why it is so named is not clear, but possibly from a reference to the Sirovr 
(iiras, ’head’) or ‘head-vow’, a rite in which one had to hold fire over on’ 
shaven head, in order to become the recipient of the knowledge of Brah & S 
taught in it. It is traditionally linked with the Atharva-veda ; (6) Manduk* 1 * 
so called because it was revealed by the sage Manduka. It consists of onf ’ 
twelve verses, but is believed to contain the essence of the 108 Upanishads^ 
Its theme is the syllable Om; (c) Prasna, in mixed prose and verse. It i s 
called because of the six ‘questions’ discussed and solved in it. It is traditio^ 
ally linked with the Atharva-veda. The questions in the Prasna are solved b' 
the rishi Pippalada, the founder of the Paippalada school of the Atharva-veda 
Besides these major writings there are hundreds of lesser Upanishads A 
number were composed along with the major works and are as old as th 
are; some were produced during the Epic period, many others of varied 
character followed at still later periods. These lesser Upanishads are for the 
most part devoid of literary merit, being repetitive and generally poorly 
written, with many grammatical inaccuracies. Several are merely incoherent 
sentences joined together. They range from writings which expound the 
teachings of one or other of the ‘schools’ of philosophy, or propagate the 
virtues of a particular sect or deity, to treatises dealing in tawdry fashion 
with the old themes of Brahma, Om, the a^ramas, asceticism, the siddhis, and 
sex. Some Upanishads advance the notion that matter is eternal, that God 
‘created’ the universe, that the universe is the actual substance of Brahma 
Many are not connected with the Vedas and some are even anti-Vedic 
revealing a contempt for caste, and obviously written under Buddhist 

bf compiled C ° mpIete CriticaI bibli °g ra P h y of all the Upanishads has yet to 

feW ° f the better I 010 "™ minor Upanishads. Jdbdla an 
early Upamshad, advocates extreme ascetisicm and the subjugation of all 
desire, it gives esoteric information about the mode of life of the fiarama- 

ES ° n r o tf°“ S T ■»*—•* holds that there is no «Tno 

SeCork of T',"° ' VOrld ' That the Vcdas and Upanishads 

^t deh,di n ? ,' ° US '■ that ideas are illusions and words untrue- 

r y Th c ^' T sh in 

a means of preventing rebirth °^’ ^ advocates meditation on the embryo as 
discourses on the relation of then a new Y° mb ' ^ be ^ r dndgnihotra in prose, 
agnihotra* sacrifice and imnll^h f ° f the bod ^ to those of the 

read this Upanishad Ire ZmlZV is unn ^ssary. Those who 
Banaras, i.e. deliverance from t ° - 16 Same rewarc * as those who die in 

to ASvaghosha*. is concerned Zt^fZ The Va i rasiichika > attributed 
brahminicaldoctrineofin«juaUtw^aorf^ 111 + CaSte s y stem and the 
AUopamshad, i.e. the ‘Allah IIr. 7 ’- u ^ pears to be Buddhist in origin. The 
this class of writing, that™^*’ ^ ht be menti ^ed as a type of 
of the early Hindu period but pr ° duced not ord y by sectarians 

Upanishad was written in the sovlnt y n ° n ' Hmdus in recent times. This 

Shikoh, the son of the Moghul empero?Sh^hT^ ** the instance of Darah 
534 6 emperor s hahjahan,m praise of Islam. 
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URVASl, an apsara or celestial courtesan, mentioned in the Rig-veda, the 
Satapatha Brahmana, and the Puranas. In one legend she was painted into 
existence by the sage Narayana*; the later Puranas make this celebrated 
apsara a prostitute. She was so ravishing that at the very sight of her the 
gods Mitra and Varuna while engaged in performing a sacrifice, emitted their 
seed This seed was gathered and put into a jar. What still remained on the 
ground became the sage Vasishtha, and what was in the vessel became the 
sage Agastya. She later seduced Vibhandaka father of RishyaSnnga*. 

The incident with Mitra and Varuna aroused the wrath of the two frustra¬ 
ted deities, and they cursed their temptress to live upon earth On earth she 
met the renowned king Pururavas*, and it is with him that her story is 
chiefly associated. Pururavas having beheld the beautiful appantion im¬ 
mediately fell in love with her. She agreed to marry him on condition that her 
two pet rams be allowed to sleep at her bedside, and provided the king never 

Sh The d g^!who were nowTmpatient for the return of their favourite apsara 
to svarga (heaven), ordered the gandharvas (celestial servitors) to steal the 
two rTs from he at night. UrvaSI cried out for help and Pururavas pnnped 
up!,X 2 d as he wasjn order to give chase to the ^ves^upm the 
gods sent a vivid flash of lightning and revealed the naked kmgto h . 
The promise having been broken, UrvaSi disappeared, and P ^ ra ^f 

jarasr s? ~ ■** 

“Etta Pururavas pleaded vnthUr~«ino* tobe 

her to return home. The nymph did no * delivered first his son Ayu, 

vSkkk stsfeSSSr'rsa 



his beloved’. Some authorities see a solar symbolism in this legend, Pururavas 
being the sun, and UrvaSi the morning mist or dew. 

The story of Pururavas and UrvaSI forms the subject of a drama bv 
Kalidasa called Vikramorvasi, in which Pururavas appears as king Vikrama 
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USHAS, goddess of the dawn, was the guardian of daybreak even before the 
Aryan dichotomy in western Asia. She corresponds to the Greek Eos and the 
Roman Aurora. In the Vedas she is one of the Adityas, the daughter of 
Dyaus or Vivasvat and the sister of Ratri (Night). In another myth she is 
referred to as the daughter of Prajapati who himself desired her. Ushas 
horrified at the idea, ran away, taking on many animal forms to escape her' 
father. Prajapati likewise changed forms to embrace her, and in this manner 
the incestuous pair brought into existence all the species of living things. 

The twenty-one Rig-vedic hymns addressed to Ushas are the most beauti¬ 
ful in the whole of Vedic literature. She is the friend of mankind, visiting 
every dwelling place, despising not the poor or insignificant; she is the ever- 
young, ever-beautiful, immortal goddess. ‘Long departed are those men who 
first saw Ushas arise, daughter of the sky, young maid in white robes. We 
gaze on her now, as others will, down the long avenues of time. 0 dawn, 
auspicious one, shine afar’. 
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UflNARA, the ruler of an ancient kingdom named after him. situated to th* 


--- w«; uisu nrst. usinara took 
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2 brahmin who then ordered him to par- 
op a morsel of his son’s flesh and was 



lit to put it into his mouth when the brahmin stopped him, praised his 
&b tion, restored Vrihadgarbha to life and vanished. 
d % nar ’a had five sons, of whom three founded dynasties and ruled tribes 
U ed after them. They were Yaudheya, Ambashtha and Sivi. 

^Yaudheya, ‘warrior’, was the leader of a republican tribe of the Panjab, 

- th capital near Multan. They were referred to by Panini, and were some- 
t'mes spoken of in association with the tribe of Trigartta. The Mahdbharala 
. es a description of their defeat by Arjuna. In historical times they were 
instrumental in ending Kushan power in India. 

Ambashtha was the founder of a democratic kshattriya-sudra Scythian 
tribe of eastern Panjab, who were known as warriors and later as farmers. 
Their priests were also physicians renowned for their medical lore. A legend 
makes them descendants of Dhanvantari. References to them are found in 
tire Aitareya Brdhmana, in Manu and in Arrian and Ptolemy. Like other 
tribes of the north-west (see Maga) they found their way across the Gangetic 
plain to Bengal, and a present-day Bengali caste claims descent from them 

^ Sivi (or'Sibi), famous in myth, is often confused with his father as the hero 
of the tale of the falcon and pigeon mentioned above. He was the founder of a 
republican tribe whose defeat by Sudasa is referred to in the Rig-veda. In 
popular legend Sivi, like his father, was celebrated for his piety and spirit of 
self-sacrifice. The tribe of Sivi probably occupied the present Swat valley. 
Thev were known to the Greeks as Sibai, and are mentioned as having come 
into contact with Alexander’s invading army. An industrious enterprising 
and warlike people, they wore skins for clothing and carried cudgels. Accord¬ 
ing to Arrian they claimed descent from those members of the expedition 
of Hercules who had been left behind in India [see Nysa^Another theory* 
that thpv were of pre-Aryan, probably Sumerian stock (II, p- /• 
Kurukshetra they fought on the side of Duryodhana. In historical times they 
settled firsHn Rajpufana and then further east, and some authont.es hold 
that they even ventured as far as the Chola country. 
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UTATHYA, an Angiras rishi, who'mameheldh^and 0 ,Overcome 
woman of extraordinary beauty. The g . In a holy rage Utathya 

with desire, abducted her from the sage s S of the uni- 

cursed the ‘world-destroyer Varupa P ^ oceans, including the 

verse’, and then drank up all the rivers, • h hole wor ld without 
lake of Varuna and the river Sarasvati, I the w 

moisture. Only after Varupa had • 

subside, and he gave back the wa ers ° ^ w hile pregnant was im- 

Another of Utathya’s wives ^.^haspS for the sexual embrace, 
portuned by the holy sacnfieial pri -^d ^ or t h e offspring of Utathya 
She cried, ‘I am with child. Desis r yedangas. Thy seed has 

in my womb has already studied the Vedas ana 


irresistible power, and two cannot find room within me’. Even th 
babe within the womb cried out, ‘Do not give way to your lust. This p] ac • 
much too small for two. And I was here first. I pray you do not crowd m ^ 
In spite of these entreaties Brihaspati had his will, and impregnated Mam t ~" 
But he that occupied the womb still resisted Brihaspati’s seed, and wh & 
the seed was not yet fully mature, kicked it out (I, p. 114). This ejected embry* 
was later to become the great sage Bharadvaja*. Brihaspati cursed the first 
seed that it might be plunged into profound darkness. The child thus curs d 
was bom blind and was named Dirghatamas ( dirgha-iamas , 'long darkness'! 
He was also known as Dlrghatapas ('long penance’) for his later austerities 
and was said to have regained his sight through worshipping the god Agn - ' 
In some legends (in the Maliabhdrata) Dirghatamas is called the sonof 
Kasiraja, and in others (in the Rig-veda) he is the son of Uchathya. Among- 
his sons were Dhanvantari and Dirghairavas. ® 

Dirghatamas sought instruction with the sages of the Saurabheya (de¬ 
scendants of the divine cow Surabhl*), and from the followers of this cow-cult 
he acquired their ways, which among other things included promiscuity 
He introduced his young wife Pradveshl to the cult and lived on her earnings 
a proceeding which was repugnant to the hermits among whom he dwelt and 
he was excommunicated. His wife now demanded that he keep her, since it 
was the duty of the husband to support the wife and not the other way about 
and the sage in anger agreed to support her if she would remain faithful to 
nm, even after death, and threatened to introduce certain changes in tlm 
marriage laws. 


Thereupon, with the help of her sons, Pradveshl threw her husband into the 
Ganges, but he saved himself from drowning by clinging to a raft, and was 
finally rescued by Bali, king of the Anavas. After this bitter experience 
Dirghatamas ordained that every woman was to be subject to her husband 
abide by his will, and should have only one husband, dead or alive The 
remarriage of widows was absolutely forbidden. At Bali’s own request 
nghatamas begat five sons on Sudeshna the king’s wife, after whom the 
five Baleya kingdoms of the.east were named. 

By the Sudra (low-caste) maidservant of Bali, named Usii Dirghatamas 

of the king. 1S ^y 111118 Kakshlvat extols the bounty 
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UTSARGA f , 

purificatory rites. The term°tl S ^ U !i e x a ma i or c ^ ass °f Hindu sodhanas or 
*e term is used for any process leading to the emission 


m body of waste or excess matter, such as semen, urine or faeces It 
• nlies an abandonment of impurities, and the liberation of the body and 
the spirit from their evil influences. 

It is often confined in its meaning to the act of excretion alone, which plays 
essential part in Hindu occult and meditative practice. Critics have 
frequently condemned yoga for its ‘preoccupation with bowel functions’, 
and its importance is shown by the constant stress laid on it. Among the 
many sayings in Sanskrit and the vernaculars which relate to this aspect of 
existence, a common one is that a man who evacuates once a day is a yogi 
(ascetic), he who does so twice a day is a bhogi (worldling), and he who 
evacuates thrice a day is a rogi (sick man). 

The ‘ritual’ of evacuatipn has rarely been described, and the classic on the 
subiect still remains the twenty-three paragraphs of the Abbe Dubois, which 
he wrote over a century and a half ago, after much hesitation and apology, 
having obtained the particulars from a Hindu book on ritual. These ‘Rules 
to be observed by Brahmins when answering the calls of nature’, set forth in 
some detail the procedure to be observed during the function. Since his time 
scatalogical data are part of the picture sought by anthropologists in the 
study of human races and their customs, and no apology need be made today 
for giving attention to such matters. 

Ecological factors have been shown to account for many customs pre¬ 
valent in different parts of the world. The Europeans use of paper, and the 
Arabs application of sand and stones are doubtless due to the exigencies of 
the climate and the general environment. In a different milieu such practices 
can arouse feelings of disgust in others. The Abb6 Dubois writes, Hindus 
look upon the European habit of using paper as an utter abomination, and 
never speak of it without disgust. Some even refuse to believe that anyone 
can have such loathsome habits, and think it is a libel invented out o 

hatred tor Europeans'. . , . v 

The Indian environment and the demands of hygiene and cleanliness can 

therefore account for many of the purificatory rites ““Tf' 

In evacuation the procedure was, and in the vdlages may stabbesmdto be 
as follows. The place set aside for the purpose rs always some djfan^ 
least a bowshof, away from the house, so that a wrnd howev«St rong, - 
not carry any odour into the dwelling place. The site should not be l " 
vicinity^of ies. brahmins, cows, another’s exc,n*a: noia 

river’s edge, pond, well, public r«*if” The'person must walk to the 
sacred tree or anthill; nor a ploughed fie . P , g e s h 0 uld 

selected spot without treading on ash, bones, w taking care 

squat low (this position is also taken for 

not to face the sun, moon, or any fire, nor a e ™P ■ n0 thought in 

tree. While relieving himself he should remain’ ible speed. He should 
his mind. He should complete his business \ for P t w is the habit of an 
never commit the offence of looking behind, for that is 

animal, and the sight is a great pollution. , holding his privates 

Now, taking his brass waterpot Hera he 

with his left hand he must arise and earth is not taken 

should pick up a handful of earth, being careful that this eartn 
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from the roadsise, temple, cemetery, a nest of ants, or thrown up f rom 
rat-hole. He should moisten it with water and rub the dirty part three ti & 
to five times, the left hand invariably being used for the purpose. The whT 
area is then washed and rinsed with water. Finally the face is washed a° d 
the mouth rinsed eight times (four times after urination). The orthod* 1 - 
follow this with a bath. ° x 

The operation of cleansing oneself after evacuation is regarded as ve 
offensive, and till the beginning of the last century there were certain places 
in southern India, such as the interior of Mysore, where the function was 
carried out by a woman. Women went out with men to perform the dut S 
after they had answered the call of nature, much as the court pages performed 
these unpleasant offices for many European monarchs till the eighteenth 
century. 
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VAHANA, 'carrier’ or ‘bearer’, generally translated 'vehicle’, is the bird or 
animal associated with the major Hindu deities. The vahana is nowhere 
found in company with the old Vedic gods; it seems to have been introduced 
as part of the Vratya ritual, and figures prominently in Puranic Hinduism 
In this popular form of the religion each of the deities of the Hindu pantheon 
is represented as accompanied by, riding on the back of, or being drawn in a 

chanot by a specific animal or bird. Such an animal or bird is known as the 
vahana of that deity. 

^* liS ‘ ° f , SOn ’ e ° f * he S0ds ’ along '" th their vahanas: 
tU' f° d ° f fire - h f the ram for a vahana; Bhairava, the fierce aspect of 

Durga^ vrife of'siv^th 1 ^-' ^ the ^ the o/swanl 

, | a ’ j of , Slva * th e tiger or lion, sometimes the parrot; Ganesa elephant 

ral: , Indra kal ® ° f *■» gods thi d^hant 

Airavata, Karttikeya god of war, the peacock Paravani (Karttikeva as 
“rries a cock); Kama god of love, a parrot (but Ms b^nS 

Niniti one of the e'nHr ea ' m n I,Ster ^ goddess of wealth, the owl; 

lion; w sltar?IS’ a ? an for ? vehicle: P5 ™«. of Siva, a 

or swan, sometimes’ a parrobSitaK^H? god f ess ° f wisdom , the peacock 
Siva, the Destrover thiiwii-* V „ a if S°ddess °f smallpox rides on an ass; 

having Vasuki the cosmir sp ° t and ’ *. n scu ^P ture Siva is often depicted 

springing from his finger- Varana^d^H ^ haV f ng a mriga < deer) 
makara; Vayu god of the winrlc g ° d tlle seas - the sea-monster or 
Garuda the eagle and Ananta +1 & ^t^ope; Vis hnu, the Preserver, has 
buffalo. § Ananta the ser P ent > Yama, god of the dead, the 
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VAISESHIKA, one of the six orthodox systems of Hindu philosophy Its 
founder, the author of the Vatieshika-sMra, was Kandda (?c, 2 5o bc-ad ioo), 
whose name signifies eater of atoms’, because he resolved reality into its* 
smallest possible ‘atomic divisions’. He may therefore be called the Demo¬ 
critus of Hindu philosophy. From his habit of meditating all day and 
seeking food at night, he was given the cognomen of Auluka (from uluka, 
'owl'); he was also known as Kanabhuj or Kanabhuksha. It is believed that 
all these names were merely descriptive, and that his real name is forgotten, 
though some think he may have been the sage Kasyapa. 

VaiSeshika philosophy forms a sort of supplement to the Nyaya system, 
although it was probably in existence before Nyaya. Where the latter stresses 
logic, VaiSeshika analyses physical notions such as space, time, cause, matter 
and so forth, and deals with the nature of the world. Like the Nyaya system 
the Vaiseshika in its earliest form is atheistical, although a Supreme Soul or 
God (Paramatman) was introduced later. Paramatman fashioned the world 
from the substances which have existed from all time. God is the creator of 
the world but not of its constituent elements. 

In Vaiseshika, enquiry is arranged under six predicables or categories* 
called padartha, namely: (i) Dravya, ‘substance’*, regarded as the foundation 
of the universe and believed to be composed of nine eternal realities, sub¬ 
divided into two groups, one group called paramanu, consisting of earth 
(prithivi), water ( apas ), fire ( tejas ), and air { vayu ); and the other group con¬ 
sisting of ether {akasa), time (kdla), space (dik), soul (alman), and mind 
(manas ). (2) Guna* or attribute; twenty-four basic gunas are distinguished. 
(3) Karma*, action, or motion. (4) Samanya, ‘generality’, or that which charac¬ 
terizes all the members of a given class. It relates to the principle by which 
the understanding, in a selective process, reassembles into one group a 
number of similar objects belonging to that group. (5) Visesha or particularity, 
distinguishing one member from another of the same class. It is by means of 
viSesha that the atoms of the p2.rams.uUS (earth, air, fire and water) are 
distinguished from one another. Everything has its viiesha, its unique 
essence or particular feature, and it is this that marks one individual from 
another, and group from group. It is this category which gives its name to 
the VaiSeshika system of philosophy. (6) Samavaya, relation or combina¬ 
tion, i.e. the relationship that exists between a substance and its qualities, 
or between a whole and its parts. To these original six predicables a seventh 
was added: (7) Abhdva, ‘non-existence’, not mentioned as a separate category, 
but added by the later commentators and given considerable importance 
by them ( see 3unya). 
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has an obscure origin and an uncertain history, but its development from the 
medieval period on has been rapid and remarkable. 

Its chief tenet is that of bhakti, or devotion to a personal god of grace 
which some scholars trace back to Varuna in the Vedas and to certain pas¬ 
sages in the Upanishads. But the Vedic origin is tenuous and has only recently 
been invoked to prove its priority, while in the Upanishads the worship of the 
godhead is only permitted as a concession to human weakness. 

The Bhakti cult probably had a non-Vedic genesis. Fragments of such a 
cult are scrappily discernible in the first and second centuries B c in the creeds 
of certain non-Aryan tribes like the Satvata. These early faiths seem to have 
become blended in the doctrines of the Pancharatra* sect, which embodied 
many of the ancient primitive features later associated with Vaishnavism. 
Another tribe intimately connected with Vaishnavism were the Abhlra, who 
made significant contributions to the mythology of Krishna’s early life. The 
doctrine of the saving grace of god appears to have emerged under Christian 
influence. 


Among the principal features of Vaishnavism were: its strongly anti- 
brahminical and anti-priestly attitude, well exemplified in the works of the 
Maratha saints; its use of the vernaculars, like Hindi, Tamil and Marathi 
in place of Sanskrit; its emphasis on absolute faith, and complete and total 
self-surrender to god, as in Lokacharya’s mdrjdra (cat-hold) theory; its stress 
on devotion through image-worship and simple ritual rather than through 
knowledge or the intermediary of priests; and finally, its development of its 
own form of ritualism, including caste marks, etc. 

The chief landmarks in the history of Vaishnava literature are: the 
Paiichardira Agamas of Sandilya and his successors (c. ad ioo); the com¬ 
position of the Ndrdyanlya, the Anugitd and the Harivariisa (completed 
c. ad 500), all now embodied in the Mahdbhdrata ; the hymns of the early 
Alvars* (c. ad 650), Tamil poet-saints; the Bhagavadgitl (c. ad 7 so)- the 
composition of the Vishnu Purdya (c. ad 800) and the Bhdgavata Purdna 
v., AD 9 °o)- With Sankara Vaishnavism received a temporary setback, 
although he himself is supposed to have edited and perfected the Bhaga- 

dements. The sect was reinstated 

nL^T' ,. br ™ ght the 5001 back to Hindu philosophy', and its 
progress thereafter was unimpeded. y y 

won,dtSr f i„ the *'7* Y aishl ! lvite personalities in religion and letters 

£££? Jay^ ffl n 0 r3 g: L ^T Uia 


(1603-63); Laldas (d* 1 ^ 2 ^‘ Tukaram (1607-49); Biharilal 

Jagjrva„ 3 dkslX4 2 o) 8 ' (l6 ° Wl,: Charandas 5 (1703-8=.); 

Among the lesser Vaishpavite sub-sects are: the Haridasa (or Dasa) sect 
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whose devotional songs were written by the saints of Karnataka; its creed is 
based on the dvaita system of Madhva; the Srivaishijava i the Tamil country 
the most inclusive, who recognize all the avataras of \ : shnu; the Sahajlya 
who stress the R5.dha-Kjishna aspect and often tend to antinomianism; the 
Ki&ri-bhaja who practice a form of religious sexualism and virgin-worship; 
and the Sakhibhava who indulge in homosexuality. The itinerant bards of 
Bengal known as the Bauls are also Vaishnavite. 
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VAlfiYA, the third of the four Hindu castes. Although traditionally regarded 
AS one of the ‘twice-born', and entitled to some of the privileges accorded to 
the two upper castes, the vaiSya was generally held in low esteem. He was the 
trader, grocer, money-lender and merchant, and as such he had some claim 
to consideration since he was in a position to pay the brahmin liberally for his 
services, and his usefulness to the community as a whole has never been in 

According to the lawgivers, the vaiSya was usually classed with the Sudra*, 
and the occupations open to these two classes were almost identical. Ou o 
the eight forms of marriage, the two prescribed for the vaiSyas axe the same 
as those recommended for Sudras. When a brahmin mames beneath his caste, 
his sons by a vai£ya or a Sudra inherit equal shares. There is a con ^ T ^ >r ^ _ or - 
mula of salutation and welcome for a vaiSya and a Sudra guest, an o 0 
them are to be given food together with one's servants. . 

The caste was sweepingly condemned by many lasers as dishonest, 
avaricious, miserly, unscrupulous, and mammomstic. They acqunr ^ _ 

wealth by fraudulence and cheating. Manu spoke of goldsmi “^ ... 

as ‘deceivers in open daylight’, evading taxes and shirking ^. r 
to the state. The vaiSya has made and still makes a substantial contnbuti 
to the welfare of the state, and some of the greatest 

have come from this class. But tradition dies hard, and all ^lentiy £e 

term bania (from Sanskrit vanij, 'trader') has J? 0 . 

black-marketeer, the exploiter of his employees, the shady dealer, adultera 
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ing the commodities he sells, guilty of every sharp practice, and willing to 
barter his soul for profit. 

Some of the vaiSya sub-castes are listed here. Often they belong to the 
Jain persuasion. Many have passed into the kshattriya fold, claiming the 
higher status by virtue of their earlier origin. From the north and north-west 
come the At or a of the Panjab, many of whom arrogate to themselves the 
rank of kshattriyas; and the Ahar (or Ahlr), of north and central India, 
sometimes equated with the Ahiras, who are graziers and hersdmen; from 
Rajputana are the Jaisval and the Osvdl, the latter predominating in Mewar 
and mainly Jain by religion. In western India we have the Modaka or Modh 
banias, descendants of the Gurjaras; also from western India are the Rastogi 
and the Banjara, the latter extending to Central India, and the Bhafia, 
prominent in Bombay. The Agarvala of upper India are said to be of abori¬ 
ginal origin and some trace their descent from a naga ancestress; they too are 
mostly Jain by religion. In Bihar the Bhar are prominent; they were at one 
time a ruling caste in Bihar to whom many forts and reservoirs are attri¬ 
buted; today they are mainly labourers and small cultivators. The flourishing 
Cheffiar of south India are often classed with the kayashthas. 
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VAIVASVATA, or Manu Vaivasvata, i.e. Manu the son of Vivasvat the sun- 
god, also known as Satyavrata, was the Noah of Hindu mythology. He was 
the seventh of the traditional Manus, and the Manu of the present age, the 
Kali-yuga. He is the central figure in the Hindu legend of the Flood, different 
versions of which are found in the Satapatha Brahmana, the Mahabltarafa 
and the Pur anas. 


According to legend, at the end of one of the kalpas or ‘days’ of Brahma, 
the giant demon Hayagriva {haya-griva, ‘horse-neck’) stole the Veda as it 
ppe out of the mouth of the sleeping Brahma. There was consternation in 
the seven celestial worlds, and the god Vishnu decided to assume the form 
of a fish in order to recover the stolen scripture, and at the same time to save 
anu from the coming flood, and instruct him in the wisdom of the Veda. 
scon^T* “ an ^. v ; as engaged in his devotions on the banks of a river he 
rinsiS hand + f M of J w . ater for the purpose of dchamana (ablutionary 
aD D eded\?b;m 0U \ h ! *?,? found that . he had cAught a tiny fish. The fish 
the lare-er fish *Tat ° ^ * W ** back * nto tke ^ver, but to protect it from 
irJmZ m! ? me * 1 ^ take care of you’?the little fish 

larger dav bv Hav h t sma ^ ear then vessel and as it grew rapidly 

moved it to / D nnd +h ^1**1 ^° d larger larger vessels for it; then he 
big enough to contai vr a / ake ' * ken *he sea, and finally only the ocean was 
which was indeed non Manu now realized the divinity of the fish 

The godded liZZ S* than Vishl?U 111 “■ Mats y«> incarnation. 

df■EE? 25 25 SS would shortl y be a fl00d which ™>uid destr °y 

an iivmg things, and advised Manu to build a boat and embark on it with the 
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seeds of all created things, and also, according to some versions, the seven 
great rishis or sages. This Manu did, and when the flood came he fastened 
his ship to the mighty horn of the divine fish, using the cc mic serpent Sesha 
as a rope, and was thus saved from destruction. Vishnu t*_en slew the demon 
Hayagriva and recovered the Veda; because of this incident Vishnu himself 
is often called by the name of the daitya, Hayagriva. 

When the flood subsided Manu’s ship rested on the Naubandhana (or the 
Trikuta) mountain in the Himalayas. Here Manu disembarked and in¬ 
augurated sacrificial rites to the gods, a practice followed by mankind there¬ 
after. From his sacrifice a woman was created, named Ila (see Sudyumna) 
who declared herself to be his daughter. With her he cohabited and pro¬ 
duced offspring, and thus became the progenitor of the whole human race. 
All the Solar and Lunar dynasties mentioned in the Puranas are said to have 
sprung from him, and are sometimes referred to as the Manava, a loose term 
of contentious application, According to the traditional account Manu had 
nine sons, but this number varies and so do their names and the dynastic 
lines or races they established. The chain of descent of the various dynasties 
is discrepantly given in the Vedas, Epics and Puranas, and the dynastic 
confusion still remains to be sorted out. 

The nine sons of Manu were: (i) Ikshvaku,* founder of the Surya vamsa, 
‘Solar race’. The elder branch formed the KoSala dynasty with capital at 
Ayodhya and included such kings as Mandhatp, Harischandra, Raghu 
Rama, and Agnivarna. The younger branch of Videha had its capital at 
Mithila and its chief king was Janaka. (2) Nabhaga or Nabhana of the 
Vaisali line. (3) Dhrishta of the Dharshtaka line. (4) Saryati, who ruled in 
Anarta, ancient name ’of Gujerat. Among his descendants was Haihaya. 
(5) Narishyanta, ancestor of the Sakas. (6) Karusha of the Karusha line. 
(7) Prishadhra was excluded from a share of the earth because of the non- 
observance of rituals. He was the progenitor of the nomadic peoples of 
Central Asia. (8) Pramsu, ancestor of certain aboriginal tribes. (9) Sudyumna, 


founder of the Lunar line. , . ... 

The Lunar race, called the Chandra vamsa or Soma vamsa, begins with 
Chandra (or Soma) the son of the sage Atri. Soma’_s son was B £dha w 0 
married Ila (i.e. Sudyumna in his female form). Has son was Puru 
(or Aila), hence the Lunar dynasty is also named Atla vamsa 

Pururavas’s younger son Amavasu founded the Kanyakubja line while 
anoE Z ile/Ayn became the father of Kshat^vnddha fouato o 
the KUl line. Yet another of Pururavas’s sons was Nahusha who became 


“liSSnwere Druhyu, founder at the Druhyus of GandhJra; 

■Turva^u, founder of the Turvasus; and Anu, A adu an uru. , , 

Ann became the progenitor of the Anava, Usinara Yaudheya, , 

Sauvfra, Kekeya, a!rd Madra dynasties of north-west India,^and of the Anga. 
Vanga, Kalinga, Pundra, and Suhma Jmes of eastern lndia. 

Yadu was the ancestor of the Haihaya, Yadava, Vrdarbha, Bhoja, Uiedr, 


Vrishni, and Avanti dynasties. 

Puru was the ancestor of the Paurava, 
Pandava and another Chedi lines. 


Bharata. 


Panchala, 


Kaurava, 
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VAJAPEYA, ( vaja-peya , 'vigour draught'), an ancient one-day soma ritual 
in which animals, including the cow, were sacrificed to the Maruts or storm- 
gods and other deities. It was performed by kings and by priests aspiring to 
the highest positions. The number seventeen figured prominently in this 
ceremony. Sixteen priests and the yajamana or sacrifice^ making seventeen 
persons in all, officiated; there were seventeen chants, seventeen invocations 
and altogether seventeen animals were sacrificed. Although technically 
lasting for one day, its preparation and consummation stretched over 
seventeen days. Each guest was given seventeen small cups of soma wine. 

The hotri -priest recited the formula while the adhvaryu -priest performed 
the active side of the sacrifice. A rite of sexual union was an important part 
of the celebrations. The participating woman was first ritually transfigured 
to become the consecrated place for the performance of the rite. Says the 
Brihadaranyaka Upanishad: 

'Her lap is a sacrificial altar; her hairs the sacrificial grass; her skin the press 
of the soma plant; the two lips of the vulva are the central fire. Verily, great 
is the world to him who practices sexual intercourse knowing the vajapeya 
sacrifice. 


The adhvaryu-priest acted in accordance with the text as recited. When 
e hotri split up the two parts of a sloka or verse, the woman was made to 
part her thighs; when he recited two verses together the adhvaryu effected 
f^w tl - 0n: W !T th f VCrSeS Were re P eated the action was performed; when 

lhe adhvar y u emitted Ws 

th dl . fferen ‘ verses we used for different postures 

ficer and his wifp? \ er f * ons the actin ® C0U P le ( w ^o may be the sacri- 

moinSd bv ^ yUpa * 0r sacrificial P os t. which was sur- 

One oftl ri ^ ’ and W6re tumed slowIy round three times. 

race of seventeen vett 1°^ . mon ?'® n * s °* the vajapeya sacrifice was a chariot 

to reach the finkh ^r ^V 11 wluch the chariot of the yajamana was allowed 
to reach the finishing line first to symbolize the success of his sacrifice. 
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b^nlSdecffiieoTthe^Sat ^ Wh ° ruled the northern Deccan 

the Chalukyi s£htZ ^ Vu° third .<*ntury, and the rise of 

then Nasik, and later at PravarapJm^’ C&Pltal WaS &st at Purika 

matrimonial aUian^^th^he n~ S dyn ^ ty are obscu red by their frequent 
genous lines, buMlSy aLi in ^ Afldhl ^ Gu ? tas other indi- 
546 y appear m man y ways to have been a product of 







Graeco-Indian liaison. The antiquarian Bhau Daji held that 'the Vakatakas 
we re a dynasty of Yavanas or Greeks’. 

The dynasty was founded by Vindhyasakti (c. ad 249), and the Vakatakas 
are often referred to by this alternative title. Although little can be said 
definitely about the ancestry of this king, it is known that he belonged to a 
line of the Kilakila, ‘leprous’, i.e. white, kings, who according to the Vishnu 
Purana were Yavanas, i.e. Greeks or Kushans (see Kainkila). At first Vindhya- 
gakti remained a feudatory of the Satavahanas of Vidarbha and a subordinate 
ally of the Bharaiiva Nagas, but he later grew in strength, became indepen¬ 
dent, extended his sway over a large part of Central India, and in Yavana 
fashion founded the era of ad 248-49. Because of his power and influence he 
was accorded orthodox status as a high-born Hindu, and granted the right to 
perforin Vedic sacrifices. 

Pravarasena I (c. 340) or Pravlra, his son and successor was influential 
enough to get his own son, Gautamlputra (who died in 344 but did not rule), 
married to a daughter of the Bharaiiva king, Bhavanaga. Pravarasena, des¬ 
cribed in some records as a samrat or universal monarch, was reputed to have 
performed as many as four horse sacrifices. His kingdom extended from Bun- 
delkhand in the north to Berar in the south. 

Rudrasena II (385), son of Gautamlputra by the Bharaiiva princess, 
married Prabhavati, a daughter of Chandra-gupta II of the Gupta line. 
Rudrasena died young and his widow reigned until her sons came of age. The 
court was consequently much under Gupta influence, and the later rulers 
became Buddhists. They were noted for their many works for the glory of 
Buddhism, the last of which was the excavation of cave temple No. XVI at 
Ajanta, which lay under their direct government, and its presentation to a 
Buddhist religious order about ad 490. The decline of the Vakatakas co¬ 
incided with the decline of the Guptas in the sixth century. 

The Vakatakas gave their patronage to sculpture and the graphic arts, and 
endowed with equal liberality Hindu and Buddhist shrines. They are to be 
counted among the most glorious of the contemporary dynasties of the 
Deccan, and deserve a high place of honour among them. Indee , Jouveau 
Dubreuil says, it was ‘the dynasty that excelled all others and the one that 
had the greatest civilization of the whole of the Deccan. 
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r ALLABHA (1479-1531). also known as Vallabhacharya, the-son of a 
'elugu brahmin 4 of South India, acquired early renown as a chddL of pr 
Jous intellect, having mastered at the age of 

ystems of philosophy, and the eighteen Puranas. He pronged ° 

tudy in Banaras, and lived for a time in Vnnfenna-W*< <»'*£££ 
Mathura, the god Krishna manifested himself to a a se lect 

urn to promulgate a new and joyous way of worshipping him, to select 
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disciples male and female, so that the god might sport with his devotees as 
in times'past Vallabha travelled all over India propagating his teaching 
among the people, finally settling down in Banaras where he wrote many 
works! mainly in Sanskrit. It is said that one day he went to the Ganges, 
stepped into the water and disappeared in a flash of light. 

He founded an important sect that flourishes among merchants and traders 
in Bombay, Cutch, Gujerat, Rajputana and Central India, and he himself is 
regarded by his followers as an incarnation of Krishna. His disciples and the 
disciples of his son Vifthalndth, eight in number, were known as the ashta 
clihdp, 'eight seals’, because their poems in Hindi are regarded as the criteria 
of excellence. Vallabha is referred to as the Acharya, ‘leader’, and Vitthalnath 
as Gosvamin (or Gosairii). 

Vallabha held that Sankara’s philosophy was not true advaita (monism) 
but a mere form of it, which Vallabha dubbed keval-advaita, ‘mere monism’, 
since it had to depend on maya or illusion. Vallabha called his own type of 
monism suddh-advaita or pure monism. According to Vallabha, in the 
beginning Brahma was not joyful, since he was all alone. Desiring to be 
many he created the universe and its inhabitants, which sprang from him 
like sparks from a burning fire. Brahma and the purified soul are one, 
although the soul is to be regarded as individual, as a part of, but not identical 
with God. The phenomenal world of maya is not illusion since it is separated 
from Brahma by his own will. 

The Supreme Deity is personified as Krishna. He creates the world by the 
force of his will. Not only is he the kartri or creator, he is also the bhoktri or 
enjoyer, of the world. The material universe is divine, and to renounce well¬ 
being and mortify the flesh, to fast and do penance, to restrain passion and 
show indifference to the pleasures of this world are not virtues. They con¬ 
stitute an affront to the deity, since he has provided man with the bounty 
(pushii) of this world so that he might enjoy it. Vallabha himself was married 
and held that marriage was not a hindrance to the devout life. His system is 
spmetimes called pushti-mdrga, ‘abundance way’, since it calls upon its follow¬ 
ers'to enjoy to the full the good things of nature which god has provided for 
man’s delight. 


Krishna appeared in many forms in times past to please his devotees, his 
favourite forms being those of a child (Bala-gopala), or of a youth at the 
height of his physical powers. The love of Krishna for the gopls (milkmaids) 
was interpreted literally by the followers of Vallabha; it was taken to be a 
means of experiencing intimately the presence of the deity. In their rdsa- 
mandalu, joy circle’, worshippers enacted the love scenes of Krishna and 
Krich° W, "^ iri !" ^at they thus provided an opportunity for 

ohqprv 1S m ^ S 1C P artlcl P at * on * n ^eir pleasure. All ceremonies and festive 
th^r^fT r? uS L a Spirft ° f ‘ sportive enjoyment'. In re-enacting 
Draisuw and + iu- S pa / ehddhood and manhood, in singing and dancing, in 
becomes an nK H°i ^ ls hha §°d is seen everywhere, and everything 
snTritTof hi d J + ° f l rV md deV0ti0n - 0bservin S this, Krishna uplifts the 
to Dartake of fhl°d^ t0 ^ 1S Ce J est ^ P ara( hse in Vrindavana to enable them 

thev die is aiim • V1 + 6 th ere - The final reward of their devotion when 
they die, is admission to the eternal sports (Ilia) of Krishna’s paradise. 
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The ritual of worship includes eight daily ceremonies connected 
idol of Krishna. This idol is gently awakened every IS 
dressed, offered pan (betel-leaves) taken out to tend the cattie.Scortedtome 
fed, entertamed with music and dancing, and in the evening put to sleeT 
The present gurus or leaders of the Vallabha sect are referred to as mahdrdia 
'great king', and are descendants of the seyen sons of Gosvamin. Today there 
are over one hundred maharajas, their chief being the one who presides over 
the temple of Natdvara m Rajputana, which is said to contain the idol from 
the main temple of Mathura smuggled out of that city during the Muslim 
persecution. The idol is believed to be the actual abode of Krishna. 

Extraordinary reverence used to be paid to the maharajas; his words were 
treated with absolute obedience; his look [darsan) was believed to bestow 
benediction and grace; the water in which his feet were washed was held to 
have purifying and medicinal properties and was drunk by disciples, as was 
the water with which he rinsed his mouth. To the maharaja the devotees 
were expected to surrender, in theory at least, all their material possessions. 
By the formality of sam-arpana, ‘con-ferring’, the mind, body, property 
(man, tan, dhan) were made over to the maharaja. The initiation ceremony 
included the taking of the following oath: ‘Om. Krishna is my refuge and 
to him I consecrate my body, senses, life, heart, faculties, my wife, house, 
family, property, and my own self’. 

There were no public places of worship and devotees had to resort to the 
private temples of the maharajas, which gave scope for widespread abuses. 
Women of the sect, the wives and daughters of the devotees, were encouraged 
to submit to caresses and, if required, to surrender themselves to the maha¬ 
rajas. The maharajas claimed a first share in every pleasure of their followers, 
including, according to the general scandal, the jus primae noctis. 

The cult came into notoriety and was exposed in a famous court case in 
1862, when the then maharaja was accused in the Bombay High Court of 
gross profligacy. It was found by the court that ‘all the songs connected with 
the worship of Krishna which were produced before us were of an amorous 
character, and of a corrupting and licentious tendency, and these were sung 
by young females to the maharajas upon festive occasions in which they are 
identified with the god in his most licentious aspect. In these songs, as well 
as stories, the subject of sexual intercourse is prominent. Adultery is made 
familiar to the minds of all, and is nowhere denounced but on the contrary is 

commended’ (IV, p. 137). . . , 

The sect has since recovered from these unpleasant deviations and 

flourishes today in Western India. 
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Y&t.mTkt, 'anthill', the patronymic of a bhargava sage (i.e. a descendant of 
Bhrigu), of probably pre-Aryan or Naga origin, who was the reputed author 
of the Ramayana. He was brought up by the outlandish Kiratas and for many 
years lived by robbery and plunder. The rishi Narada saw in him all the marks 
of a future 'emperor of poets', and advised him to change his mode of life. 
Valmiki abandoned his old ways and took to study, but refused to compose 
anything until he had a worthy subject and a worthy measure in which to 
enshrine it. Narada foretold that he would meet the hero of his future work, 
and at the proper time would find the right verse form. 

Valmlki’s hermitage was situated at Chitrakuta, on the river PiSuni (or 
MandakinI) in the modem district of Banda in Bundelkhand. To this hermit¬ 
age came Rama and Slta more than once for rest and refuge during their 
exile, and from them the sage learned about their many adventures. It was 
here too that Slta came when she was banished by the suspicious Rama, and 
here that she gave birth to her two sons Lava and Kusa. The sage undertook 
the education of the two boys, and taught them the story of their father’s 
exploits. 

Valmiki had found his subject but he was still without a suitable metre for 
his noble theme. One day as he walked along the banks of the Pisuni wrapt in 
thought, he saw a female heron grieving for her mate who had been killed 
by a hunter. So stricken was the poet at the sight that his emotions burst 
forth into a stream of metrical speech, which was the ttoka. Brahma then 
conveyed to him through the rishi Narada that it was in this measure that he 
should compose the epic now known as the Ramayana. 
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VAMADEVA, Vedic rishi, author of several hymns, including the entire 
fourth mandala of the Rig-veda. His mother was a woman of very low caste 
tat he was divine wisdom fron > the time he was conceived. In 

wnm W av0ld th \disgrace of being bom in the usual way from the lowly 

‘laterallv from 6 * uture P ra y e( f that he might come out 

tkS’autmi? 6 ' Tlus J method of bi *h was regarded as being par- 

SBudZ P w « h ’ and t0 a kter le S end * was “ this manner too 

that Bu d dha was bom, issuing from his mother's side. 

selfdesceS^dfmmT ned request ° f the unbom babe > and Indra - him- 
be bom in the usual m!!? 0 rea f on %vitb him, and tried to persuade him to 
he assumed the form of 1, ** 1 Ut T vam ' the time of his birth arrived 
riveTs^e ° f " ^ emer S ed with a b haste from his mother's 

verses that hi h^'e^remitv^freme poverty; he confesses in one of his Vedic 

diet resorted to onlv hv & kad c °°hed and eaten the entrails of a dog, a 
rted to only by outcastes of utter degradation. Manu explains the 
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matter by saying that this is proof that man does not become impure merely 
by eating impure things. J 
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See under Mythology. 


VANARA, an animal belonging to the vana, ‘forest’, specifically the monkey. 
Vanara was tne name given to the monkey people who inhabited the region 
of the Rishyamuka mountain near lake Pampa in the Nilgiris, and who helped 
Rama in his search for Sita and his campaign against Ravana. It is believed 
that the term Vanara refers to the anasya, ‘noseless’ i.e. platyrhine, peoples of 
South India, or to some totemic tribes who bore a monkey emblem on their 
banner or worshipped the monkey. 

The Vanara were ruled by Sugriva* whose army was commanded by the 
famous monkey chieftain Hanuman*. The Vanara artisan Nala*, son of 
ViSvakarman the divine artisan, had the power of making stones float on 
water, and helped to build a bridge over the eternally 'unfordable straits’ 
between India and Lanka, that enabled Rama and his sillies to cross to 
Ceylon. This bridge is known to this day as Rama-setu, or Rama’s Bridge, 
and is still to be seen sis a series of little islands. It is now also popularly known 
as Adam’s Bridge. 

The Vanara physician Sushena, son of Varuna, was able by his surgical 
skill and knowledge of herbs to heal the wounds of Rama and his warriors 
and to restore to life Rama’s dead brother Lakshmana. 

The half-brother of king Sugriva, Balin*, was also a monkey chieftain of 
considerable power. He usurped Sugriva’s kingdom and reigned in Kish- 
kindhya until he was slain by Rama. 
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VARAHAMXHIRA (505-587), Indian astronomer, mathematician and 
philosopher, bom near Ujjain. His father’s name, Adityadasa,. sun-slave, 
and the suffix of his own name, ‘mihira’, from Mithra the Persian sun-god, 
suggest Persian affinities. He is regarded as one of the Nine Gems at the court 
of Vikramaditya. 

In his Pancha-siddhdntika, ‘five treatises’, Varahamihira summarized the 
sum total of Indian astronomical knowledge of his day. These siddhSntas, 


sometimes written in the kavya style were: 

(1) Paitdmaha, ‘grandfather’, or ancient, which discusses Vedanga ^stro- 
nomy, though some authorities" find in its name a suggestive pointer 0 e 
Greek mathematician and philosopher Pythagoras. It incorporates in orma 
tion going back to ad 80. 

(2) Vdsishfha, named after the ftsAi, represents a transitional phase between 

the old Indian astronomy and the Western system. c _ 

(3) S&rya, named after the sun god and attributed to one Lata. The SUrya- 
siddhdnta was first revealed by Surya to Asura Magha, or Asura Maya, both 
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parts of whose name suggest probable Maga influence on the work. In one of 
its stanzas the sun god tells Asura Magha, ‘Owing to the curse of Brahma you 
will undergo reincarnation as a barbarian. Go therefore to the Romaka cit 
and I will impart to you this science’. This is an allusion to the foreign sourc 
from which the book was derived, since the city of Romaka is either Rome or 
Alexandria. In this trea'tise Indian astronomy for the first time appears in its 
fully developed classical form. It includes material dating back to ad 400 
although the present text dates from about ad 1000. ’ 

(4) Romaka, i.e. Roman or Alexandrian, is derived from Ptolemy. The 
Romaka adopts not the Indian yuga system of millions of years, but a new 
one of 2,850 years, thus departing entirely from Indian tradition, and makes 
calculations for the meridian of Yavanapura, 'Greek city’. The year of 36* 
days, 5 hours, 55 minutes and 12 seconds, corresponds exactly to the tropical 
year of Hipparchus (fl. 160 bc). 

(5) Paulisa, based on the astronomical works of Paulus of Alexandria 
(c. ad 378). It gives a table of sines and two trigonometrical rules. 

Varahamihira’s own writings include the Brihat-samhita, an encyclopaedic 
work dealing with the study of omens from natural, especially celestial 
occurrences, and containing much of interest for the student of religion. He 
lays great stress on the need for astrology, and adds, ‘As a night without a 
lamp; as a sky without the sun; so is a king without astrologers’. It is essential 
to consult astrologers before building a new house, digging wells, laying out 
gardens and tanks, searching for underground waters, or fashioning idols. 
Eleven chapters are devoted to iakuna, ‘augury’. He also wrote a treatise on 
auspicious seasons for weddings, and another on the proper time for kings to 
go to war or undertake an expedition. Two other works on horoscopes, the 
Hora-sdstra (from Gk. hora), also called the Brihad-jataka, ‘great nativity’- 
and a shorter Laghu-jdtaka, ‘brief nativity’, are well known and still studied’ 
the latter contams several words which are of Greek origin. 
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I 

Indo-European origin, personification of the all- 
corresDondtntlT 4^°'*? ^ ancient Greeks as Uranus, and believed to 

tacriptton of AdUtoor ^ m ) lra " ianS - His "ame appears in a Mitanni 

rUa or s “ stafaer ° f «“ universe, the presiding deity of 

In general his chara T °r ^ cosraos and the rightness underlying all things. 
£ 5 WddlnLtpassed that of any other Vedic deity. Nothing 

^aSed ri,h^, ; . noos< V cau ^ ht wicked; as a judge he 

those that were penitent ^It U1 i quity ’ but was ever forgiving to 

and the winds that hw ^ who ma ^ ces the sun to shine in the heavens, 
the rivers which flow at breatb - has hollowed out the channels of 
sea’ fl ° W at command * and ^ has made the depths of the 
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But in the new environment of India there was a need scarcely less im 
portant than the regulation of metaphysical law, and that was the prosaic 
need for seasonal ram. Vanina therefore undenvent a slow etiolation of his 
powers, until he was finally dethroned by Indra. He became ‘prince of oceans’ 
commanding innumerable white horses, and as the Indian Neptune he 
received the worship of fishermen. 

According to legend he once ran off with Bhadra wife of Utathya, but 
later he restored her. lie is paid little homage in India today, and the’only 
existing temple dedicated to him is on the island of Bali. Varuna’s paradise is 
Vasudha-nagara, ‘wealth-yielding town’; his palace is Sukha, ‘pleasant’, 
situated on Pushpa-giri, ‘flower-mountain’. Over his throne, protecting him 
from the waters is the hood of the great serpent Abhoga. Varuna is regent of 
the west; his vahana or vehicle is the makara, or sea-monster. 

Varuna was regarded as the chief of the Adityas, and as such was associated 
with the god Mitra who was his constant companion. But the connection of 
these two deities is even older than the Indo-Iranian period, for the names of 
Varuna (Uru-w-na) and Mitra (Mi-it-ra) appear along with those of Indra and 
Nasatya i.e. the Asvins, in a Mitanni inscription at Boghaz Koi in Asia Minor 
dated about 1400 bc. In the Vedic period the name Mitra was a variant of 
the Old Persian Mithra. But whereas Varuna represented the night heavens, 
Mitra was a god of daylight and of the sun. The Middle Persian form of the 
name was Mihr or Mihira, from which several prominent Persian and Hindu 
proper names were derived, including Buzurgmihir and Varahamihira. 
Mitra appears with Varuna in the mishap with the nymph UrvaSI that resulted 
in the birth of the sages Vasishtha and Agastya. 

Varuna is also called Prachetas, ‘intelligent’; Ambu-raja, ‘water-king’; 
Jala-pati, ‘water-lord’; Ad-dama, ‘surrounder’; Paiin or Pa£a-bhrit, ‘noose- 
carrier’; Vari-loma, ‘moist-haired’; Yadah-pati, ‘king of aquatic creatures’; 
Yado-natha, ‘lord of sea monsters’. Makara, the vahana of Varuna, is also 
called Kantaka, ‘thorny’; Asita-danta, ‘black-toothed’; Jala-riipa, ‘water- 
formed’. 

Books 

See under Mythology. 


VASISHTHA, not to be confused with Vasishtha* the tantrik adept, was a 
celebrated rishi (sage) of the Tritsu tribe, who appears in the Rig-veda , the 
Mahdbhdrata , the Rdmdyana and the Puranas. He was first bom as the S01 * of 
Brahma, but for cursing Nimi, son of Ikshvaku, he had to leave his earthly 
body. His next incarnation came when the gods Mitra and Varuna emitted 
their seed at the sight of the lovely nymph Urvail and caused him to be bom 
from it. . 

Vasishtha is the writer of the seventh mandala of the Rig-veda , and o 
several other hymns in the same sarhhita (collection). One of these was com¬ 
posed when, after a long fast, he came to the dwelling of the god Vanina in 
search of food, but the house-dog barked at him and tried to keep him out. 
On the spur of the moment the sage improvised a hymn beginning, pro- 
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tector of the dwelling’, and so appeased the animal which allowed him to 
enter the house. 

In Indian tradition Vasishtha stands for the perfect orthodox brahmin 
ideal, although he served the non-Aryan king Sudasa and the barbarian 
Sakas (Scythians) and Yavanas (Greeks). In the Rig-veda he is condemned 
for*‘worshipping false gods’. He also officiated as the family priest of Iksh- 
vaku* and his descendants down to the 6oth generation, a clear indication, 
it would seem, that the name Vasishtha, like many others in ancient Hindu 
mythology is a dynastic or family name. 

Vasishtha was the lifelong rival of the sage ViSvamitra*. Their rivalry was 
intensified all the more after he defeated ViSvamitra in a fierce struggle over 
the possession of his miraculous wish-granting cow Kamadhenu* which 
ViSvamitra had long coveted. But the honours of the struggle were on the 
whole evenly distributed. 

In the course of another encounter connected with the cannibalistic 
Kalmashapada*, Vasishtha lost one hundred of his sons. His grief at this 
loss was boundless and he tried in various ways to end his life. He threw 
himself down from Mount Meru but the rocks he fell upon turned as soft as 
cotton; he passed without harm through a blazing jungle; he plunged into 
the depths of the sea and into the turbulent Satadru (Sutlej), but the river 
split into a hundred shallow streams and he was saved. He tied a noose around 
his neck and threw himself into another river, but the river untied the noose 
and deposited him on the shore. Hence the river was known as Vipa^a, 
‘un-noosed’, now called the Beas. 

Coming to hear that his rival ViSvamitra had ordered the river Sarasvati 
to bring Vasishtha to him so that he might slay him, Vasishtha directed the 
river to carry him to his rival, but on seeing the great Vi^vamitra on the 
banks, all ready armed to slay him, Vasishtha hastily commanded the river 
to bear him away in another direction. For this act of disobedience to him 
Visvamitra punished the Sarasvati by turning her waters into blood. 

Further conflict between the two sages arose over king Trisanku’s* 
attempt to ascend to heaven; and again during the persecution of Hari£- 
chandra*. Vasishtha was finally obliged to recognize the brahminhood of 
. v ^ mi ^ra, wrested from heaven by ‘learning, great works, and penance 


Vasishtha s favounte wives were ttrja, daughter of Daksha, by whom he 

so ” s; and the beautiful and devoted Arundhati, a paragon of 

ritrrV, m °, d J e housewife 111(1 a perfect cook, who personified 

woman wa<f v* • e ^ eS \ SOn °* Vasishtha by a chandd.il (low-caste) 

SSfft (0r Saktl) ’ Wh0 became the ^her of ParaLa*. The 
descendants of the sage were called Vasishtha and Vashkala. 


Books 


See under Mythology. 


the^^^He n0t to be confuse d with Vasishtha* 

practised austerities fnr «• ,V^ ab ^ e see ker after truth, and meditated and 
practised austerities for six thousand years in a lonely wilderness, in order to 
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learn a secret hidden even from the gods. His efforts were unsuccessful, and 
Brahma suggested that since what he sought was so extraordinary, he mSS 
continue his meditations for another ten centuries. Vasishtha acceptedthe 
divine counsel and went into a long trance, but this too failed to give him the 
the knowledge he desired. Exasperated by the futility of all his pains h* 
cursed aloud, and suddenly the beautiful Buddhist goddess Tara appeared 
before him. With a smile she counselled him to go to Mahachma (Le. either 
China or Tibet) and follow the teachings of Buddha ‘in the Chinese fashion’ 

( chinachara ). .> N 

Vasishtha repaired immediately to Mahachma where Buddha was residing. 
To his great astonishment and abhorrence he found Buddha in a deeply 
drunken state, with a foul smell emanating from his mouth, and surrounded 
by thousands of women. These women were young and handsome, adorned 
with dazzling jewels, but otherwise naked, and quite devoid of sha m e . Like 
Buddha they were drunk and elated, and filled with desire. 

The horrified saint appealed to Buddha for an explanation and was told 
that the ritual requirements for the attainment of ‘universal siddhis ’ (powers), 
and knowledge beyond that which Brahma could impart, included the 
drinking of wine, blood and urine, the worship of the naked female, and 
sexual union. Overcoming his repugnance Vasishtha performed the ritual of 
the panchalallva (see Chakrapuja), partaking of meat, fish, cereals, wine and 
sexual intercourse, and became an adept with extraordinary occult powers 
and a clear understanding of all truths. 

He then returned to India and taught his disciples the esoteric disciplines 
of chinachara. One of the first temples dedicated to his patron goddess was 
built at Kamakhya, where she was worshipped under that name, or as Tara. 
Chinachara is a variant of tantrism* and a very remote and perverse form of 
Buddhism. 


Books 

I. Bhattacharya, B. Introduction of Buddhist Esoterism, Oxford, X 93 2, 

II. Chatterji, S. K. India and China: Ancient Contacts, Calcutta, 1961. 

III. Dasgupta, S. B. Obscure Religious Culls, Calcutta, 1946. 


fASTJGUPTA (770-830) of Kashmir, an early Saivite philosopher, whose 
ystem of ‘idealistic monism’ was cast in orthodox mould. He accepted e 
saivagamas and the Siddhanta works, but was influenced by Advaita He 
expounded his doctrines in a book entitled Siva-sutra . His philosop y 
vith the threefold principle of God, Soul and Matter, an ence is 
Trika, ‘triad’. The evolution of the world is explained in terms of emanations 
rom Siva. It recognizes a single reality with two aspects, one lmmanen an 
>ne transcendent, in addition to thirty-six taltvas or categories, among 
■he eternal and changeless Siva (the static aspect of consaou^s), and 
sakti (the active aspect of consciousness), the Universal Will, Know edg , 
Action, and Maya the limiting or obscuring P^^Pf®’ ^1. 

What is needed for salvation is firatyabhtjna (prati-ab^ ^ 
remembrance’) or recognition, that the Universal a ^ ul vl . Jj? , 

me, and the realization that the divine reality is within the individual self. 


just as a love-sick woman is not consoled by the mere presence of her lover; 
she must recognize him to be consoled. The bondage of our ignorance is 
overcome by our apprehension of this reality. The soul must recognize itself 
as God, and as a result there will ensue a progressive dissolution of the 
'manifest many’, and a realization through the threefold (trika) reality, of 
the eternal and never-changing One (Siva). 

Since this form of Saivism* was founded and developed in Kashmir, it is 
known as Kashmir Saivism, or the Saivism of the Northern School, and 
because it deals with the threefold principle of God, Soul and Matter, it is 
also called Trika-Sasana or Trika-Sastra, or simply Trika. 

Books 

I. Carpenter, J. E. Theism in Mediaeval India, London, 1921. 

II. Chatterji, J. C. Kashmir Saivism, Srinagar, 1914. 

III. Leidecker, K. F. The Secret of Self-Recognition, Madras, 1938. 

IV. Murti, G. S. (Ed.) The Secret of Recognition, Adyar, Madras, 1938. 

(See also under Saivism.) 


vAyu, Indo-Iranian and Vedic god of wind*, who holds a prominent place in 
the Vedas. He is said to have sprung forth from the breath of Purusha, and 
his chariot, pulled by a thousand horses, is driven by Indra, who acts as his 
charioteer. In later times his importance diminished, and he became regent 
of the north-west quarter. 

In the Puranas and Epics he is the king of the heavenly singers and 
servitors, the gandharvas, and the father of the Pandava prince, Bhlma, and 
of the monkey chief Hanuman. Legend has it that Vayu was invited by the 
sage Narada to break the summit of Mount Mere. The wind-god blew for a 
year with all his terrible might, but failed in his efforts because the eagle 
Gareda shielded the mountain with his wings, His chance came when Gareda 
was absent one day; he attacked the mountain and broke off the summit, 
hurling it into the sea, where it became the island of Lanka (Ceylon). 

A licentious and cruel god, Vayu was said to have made the hundred 
daughters of king Kuianabha hump-backed, because they did not submit to 
his embraces This gave the name Kanya-kubja, 'maidens-crooked*. to the 
king s capital city of Kanauj. 

nrwori^ k °j te ?, Use ^ t( > symbolize strength, persistence, rethlessness, omni- 
of Madhya * 1 ° ** < ^ ua ^^ les ' a P rom hient position in the philosophy 

strenrthV A^?i ^Ja; Pavana (in which form he is a god of physical 
winder * (with whom are associated the forty-nine godlings of the 

SKrfSh > I fame ' W ' -whose Lest fs water'; 

oaoa-gati or Satata-ga, ‘ever-moving’. 

Books 

See under Mythology. 

*know’) anTievered»«^^ Ure t °* ^ n< ^ l “ sin » the Vedas (from the root vid, 

by epithets usually r^^hTth* 0 ^ hU "T 0rigin ’’ and “* honoured 
infallible indestructihlp n, d * gods ’ sucb “ eternal, imperishable, 
' maestractlble - They are m fact greater than the gods, for when the 
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„nds perish the Vedas still remain. The dmndya, or sacred text of the Vedas 
fnshrines the knowledge believed to have been revealed by the self-existent 
all-knowing Brahma, to certain inspired rishis of old. These rishis ‘heard’ 
.. Vedas, which are therefore referred to as sruti. 

According to Hindu tradition, the Vedas existed in their eternal and perfect 
form from the beginning of time. At the end of each kulpa or aeon, l 3 vara 
(God) uttered the original Veda as he remembered it. Since God himself 
shared with all other beings in the universal disintegration concomitant with 
the descending kalpas, he remembered less and less. At the beginning of the 
dvapara-yuga (the age preceding our own) the Veda consisted of ioo.ooo 
verses and had four divisions. By the beginning of the kali-yuga (our present 
age) these had become confused. Much was lost and much perverted. From 
this disordered mass the sage Vyasa salvaged as much as he could, arranged 
the material in its present form under four headings, and passed them on to 
his four principal disciples: the Rig-veda* to Paila; the Yajur-veda* to 
VaiSampayana; the Sama-veda* to Jaimini; the Atharva-veda* to Sumantu 
(or Ahgiras). 

The Vedas consist primarily of four collections or recensions of hymns, 
detached verses and sacrificial formulas. They are named according to the 
traditional purpose of their poetical portions which are called samhitd, ‘put 
together', a term that is often used as a synonym for the Vedas themselves, 
more specifically for the mantra portions (see below). Originally only the 
first three Vedas, namely, the Rig, Yajur and Sama, were recognized as 
canonical, and designated by Manu as the 'trayV (triad), ‘milked out from 
the fire, air and sun'. Actually the Rig-veda was regarded as the Veda, the 
Yajur and Sama as supplementary, while the Atharva-veda was not included 
among the Sruti. Certain specialized priests (see hierophant) wen? associated 
with the Vedas, and during the sacrifices and ceremonies each chanted hymns 
from the Veda known to him. 

Strictly the term Veda stands for the parts known as the Mantras and 
Brdhmanas. The appendages to the Brahmanas are known as the Aranyakas, 
and the concluding portions of the Aranyakas are called Upamshads. These 
four divisions of the scriptures are generally classified separate y us. 

(1) Mantra*, those portions of the Vedas comprising the metrical psalms of 
praise, as distinct from the liturgical prose portions o e r m . 
mantras constitute the main body of the samhita compilations, and are the 

most ancient part of the Vedas. . . , - v : n „ 

(2) Brahmana*, manuals of ritual and prayer for priestly ^nc^wng 

details of sacrificial ceremonial; they belong to a la er a ® append- 

(3) Aranyaka* ‘forest’ treatises for hermits and saints, which form append 

ages to the Brahmanas. <nrm .j n f t} ie 

U) VpaniAai*, P hil rP““ l in tr SeAran^a. o? secret and 

Sks jASSi; 

Mantras and the Brahmanas are known as ar«n*n^dshads are called the 
with sacrificial actions; and the Aranyakas and Upamshads are 

jnana-kanda or the portions dealing wit now e g 


The Vedas were composed in an archaic form of Sanskrit called Vedic*. 
They were handed down orally through a succession of teachers, being pro¬ 
gressively expanded, and suffering changes and variations as the canon grew. 
Parts of the text bear traces of their original Iranian environment, as well as 
of the change of milieu when the Aryans migrated to India. Some are dated 
about iooo bc., and the earliest form of others probably dates from about 
800 bc. Large masses of pre-Aryan indigenous material were also absorbed, 
notably in the Atharva-veda, and some interpolated compositions are of 
comparatively recent date. The accepted texts of the present canon were 
probably closed about 200 bc. 

The Vedic samhitas once existed in 1x31 recensions, as follows: 21 of the 
Rig-veda, 1000 of the Sdma-veda, 9 of the Atharva-veda, and 101 of the 
Yajur-veda. The teachings of the Vedas and their variants produced a 
number of schools called sdkha, ‘branches’, and Vedic teachers became famous 
for their particular version of the text. Each Sakha had its own rules of inter¬ 
pretation called the prdti-sdkhya. The present versions of the Vedas have 
therefore been spoken of as ‘hymn books in a revised edition’, the original 
edition being lost, unrecognizable, or distorted in the course of about two 
millenniums. 

Even after the introduction of the alphabet, the preservation of the Veda in 
written form was not encouraged; it was in fact strongly prohibited. The 
Vedas themselves proscribed such methods; the Mahdbharata condemned to 
hell those who wrote it down, and Kumarila-bhatta (c. ad 730) denounced the 
writing down of the Vedas as a sacrilege; he held that memorizing the Vedas 
from written texts was pointless since it brought no merit. The Vedas were 
meant to be ‘heard’ in the literal sense. It is no wonder then that with the 
passage of time Vedic learning became an exercise in mnemonics, and quite 
removed from reality. In spite of attempts at the restoration of Vedic values, 
such as was done by reformers like Dayananda and others, it must be said 
that the Vedas still continue to be venerated only from a distance. The Vedic 
gods have been largely abandoned, and the Vedic sacrifices are now virtually 
obsolete. 


An important aspect of the myth of brahminism relates to the origin of the 
sacred scriptures. Although the transmission of the Vedas was always re¬ 
garded as having been entrusted exclusively to divinely inspired brahmin 
remembrancers, and was finally set down by brahmin amanuenses, many non- 
Aryan rishis, and sages of mixed antecedents, have contributed to these great 
wor • Quote Pargiter, ‘Tradition ascribes the earliest Rig-vedic hymns to 
non-Aryan kings and rishis’. The Mahdbharata relates how, in keeping with 
1 * 6 a nC * 1 ^ n t ra ditions, and in contrast to the brahminical pretentions of 
C i r , C ^ 10us teachings were often received from people belonging to 
**L° wes , c a ^ es j*.^ e social order. Bhandarkar suggests that those Vedic 
ymn s w ere he deities are given the appellation of Asura were composed 

aS** Wh ° had embrac ed the Aryan religion. 

, 6 C j 4 S klc ^ ude n °t onl y brahmins and kshattriyas, but also 
vat andhalf ^ as t_ e s, such as Dirghatamas, Jamadagni, Kakshi- 

VamarWa \ a avasha, Mahidasa, Sarisrikta, Stambamitra, Trasadasyu 
' 1 vamitra. Among the female Vedic teachers and composers 
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f hvmn s and verses preserved in the Vedas the following are prominent 
Xoala of the Atri family, who married, contracted a skin disease and was 
ured through intimacy with the god Indra; Ghosha, daughter of Kakshlvat 
nd grand-daughter of Dirghatamas, who composed two entire hymns in the' 
Jenth book of the Rig-veda and was cured by the ASvins of a skin disease; 
Romaia who having reached puberty composed an erotic hymn: Salvati 
who composed a joyous phallic verse at the recovery of her husband’s lost 
virility; ViSvavara of the Atri family, who composed a sacrificial hymn. 
Gargi the Vedic philosopher, Asanga (who, however, may have been a 
eunuch), Lopamudra, wife of Agastya, Maitreyi, wife of Yajnavalkya; 
Mamata, wife of Utathya; Nivavari, and Pratitheyi, were all celebrated 
women scholars mentioned in the Vedas. Sikata, Sulabha, Vachaknavi, and 
Vadava were composers of Vedic hymns and also Vedic teachers. 

Books 

See under Vedism. 

VEDANTA, ‘acme of the Vedas’, one of the six orthodox systems of Hindu 
philosophy, founded on the Upanishads, and technically classified as uilara 
(later) Mimamsa, to distinguish it from the purva (earlier) Mimamsa* of 
Jaimini. Vedanta was first formulated by the philosopher Badarayana 
(?250 bc to ad 450?), whose extremely pithy and almost unintelligible 
Veddnta-sutra (also called the Brahma-sutra) has been the subject of number¬ 
less commentaries. Some scholars identify him with Vyasa, compiler of the 
Vedas and Mahdbhdrata. Others hold that he was the guru of Jaimini, 
founder of Mimamsa, but too little is known of him to justify either hypo¬ 
thesis. There is yet another tradition, as old as the Epics, that Vedanta, that 
crowning triumph of the Indian philosophical intellect, crystallized not m 
India but in Mahachlna, or Tibet. 

Vedanta claims to be an exposition of the deepest truths of the Vedas, 
which record the experiences of those who gained knowledge of the highest 
order through intuition and inspiration. According to Vedanta t e 0 jec; o 
existence is not release but realization. Man is one with e e , an 
meaningless to speak of freeing oneself from the Rea. now e S e 
brings realization and dispels the darkness that concea s one s ru 
from one’s comprehension. This realization is not o aine g 

(logic) as stated by Nyaya philosophy, for the laws S°y ernu j| °£\ r ^ 
by the limited humaA inteUect can never hope to fathom «»e “*“*£*? 
Ultimate. Knowledge of the Ultimate can only be game J TlDani- 

tion of inspired sages, and has been so received andRecorded ^ 

shads. Just as the Mimamsa is founded on the Brahmanas, so 

bases its teachings on the Upanishads. creed is 

Vedanta is uncompromisingly monistic an pan ei ’ nisha( j s suc h as 

summed up in the mahdvdkyas, or ^ re ^ t S ^ mg { S th ° f ch han dogya Up’anishad. 
evam evadvitl^am, ‘one essence and no other . Final Reality 

Only Brahma has existence: He is the Utamate Pnncrple «“ 

and the Indivisible One. References in the sacre n purusha (Spirit) 

principle are merely allegorical and descnptrve. Thus the Purusha ( p 
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and Prakriti (Matter) of Samkhya are not separate and independent prin¬ 
ciples but only seeming modifications of a single Reality. 

The whole phenomenal world around us, of nature and of man, has merely 
a phantom existence. It is in fact the result of mayo*, ‘illusion’, and lacks 
reality. Maya is not only a net holding us in thrall, but also a veil concealing 
from our vision the nature of the Tnie Reality. Ignorance of this leads to 
fh p great heresy of avacJichheda, sect ion ism , or separatedness, a belief that 
things exist apart from the Absolute. Ignorance is responsible for samsdra, 
the continuous cycle of birth-death-rebirth, which lasts as long as we remain 
in the toils of the great illusion. The only way to rend the bonds is by realizing 
the transcendently supreme fact that Brahma is all, and that we too are 
Brahma. Paramatman (the Supreme Soul) and jivdlman (the individual soul) 
are identical. 

Three schools of philosophy have developed from interpretations of the 
opening verse of the Vedanla-siUra of Badarayana, ‘Now, therefore, enquiry 
should be made into Brahma’, and this Brahma-jijiidsa, ‘Brahma knowledge’, 
is the whole of Vedanta in a nutshell. The three schools referred to are 
Adl'-if? (non-dualism) founded by Sankara*; Visishtddvaita (qualified non¬ 
dualism)'founded by Ramanuja*, and Dvaila (dualism) founded by Madhya*. 
Sankara is generally held to have given the correct interpretation, and his 
exposition is regarded as the culmination of the Vedanta system. lie turned 
the Vedanta into the strictest form of monism. 
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VEDIC, the language in which the Vedas, the sacred scriptures of the Aryan 
Indians, were composed. Its origins are still not clear, but it is generally 
believed to be derived from a language called, for convenience. Proto-Aryan*, 
an early Praknt which may have been the common ancestor of Avestic (the 
anguage of the Zoroastrian Avesta), Vedic, and other ancient tongues. 
Vedic is also called Old Indo-Aryan, and is classed with the Primary Prak- 


e c is thus a close relation of Avestic, but the Avestic inflections are 
more ancien t an the Vedic, and it is thus a younger relation of the Zoro- 
^ kas k een that the language of the Avesta is 
VpdiV «!, j 6 * kan *he Vedas are to epic Sanskrit, and almost any 

into J 4 sometlmes Phrases and even whole stanzas can be changed 
merplv an 40 eqmvalents, without verbal or syntactical alteration, by 
vS ? plyuig certam Phonetic rules. 

much^t^GreekorHomP^ff^r 1 Sa f skrit *’ from which differs as 

as me Greek of Homer differs from classical Greek. It also differs from 
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e nqkri t in grammar, vocabulary, metre style, and spirit. The four Vedas 
jRrahmanas are marked with accents (uddtta, anuddlta, and svarita) but 
3 * d . B *rLi Qonskrit accent plays no part (III. p. i 6 \. Anin kSS 



"" spontaneous naturc-wuisiup ui me veaas is to De contrasted with the 
1 nskr it worship of Vishpu, Siva, Brahma, and various zoomorphic and 
b hallic deities. The Vedas are marked by a robust optimism and describe a 
nod of tribal organization, while Sanskrit writers depict a different 
Pjlieu, a time of established kingdoms, sophisticated life and meditative 

nhilosophy • 

y Vedic literature is generally divided into five periods: (i) Rig-vedic, 
amed after certain hymns of the Rig-veda, written in the earliest form of 
Vedic, most akin to Avestic; (2) Vedic of the Tenth Book of the Rig-veda, 
which is slightly later in date and form than the rest of the Rig-veda. Vedic 
from this period onwards is spoken of as Later Vedic; (3) the Brahmana 
neriod, largely prose, written in pedantic style with ritualistic purpose, 
indicative of the growing influence of caste; (4) the Aranyaka period, when 
the forest treatises, and the post-Brahmana philosophical Upanishads were 
composed; (5) the Sutra period (c. 500 bc to ad ioo), written in verses 
characterized by gnomic style of great brevity. The sutras were the inspiration 
of a large literature later copied from this style. The Vedangas are sometimes 

included in this period. , , . x . , . „ 

The work of the grammarian Panini marks the transition between Vedic 

and Classical Sanskrit. 
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III. Sastri, G. A Concise' History of Classical Sanskrit Literature, 2nd Ed., 
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VEDISM, a term covering the beliefs and practices of ^ 

period 1000 bc. some time after they had begun to sett e m India These 

beliefs and practices were distinct enough from those of later 

merit the distinctive appellation of Ve<hsm. The tenn |S dmved fam the 

sacred books of the Aryans called the Vedas (Boo s . , • the \ 4 das 

the Vedic Age refers to the period when the way of life dep cl 

particularly the Rig-veda , had become estab s e in ’ qca ttered 

P From evidence gleaned from a wide field of enquiry ^ n ^ttered 

accounts in the Vedas and Mahabharata, t e 1S *7 „ num ber of related 

of India has been pieced together. From about 1500 ^ 

Aryan tribes moved into India in successive w . peace fully, but 

of the Swat, Kabul, Kurram and Gomal nvers. T n <jus and Gangetic 

more often by violence and conquest, theyoaupi Assam Penetration 

plains, and sfowly forged eastwards ££*£-£ g"} * ost of the 
of the south took place many centuries after^the conqu^ in 

north had been achieved, and the tale of its progress is unlo.Q 

“c^be no doubt that the Vedic Aryans were of 'an aggressively 


proselytizing character’ (I, p. 20), who extended their sway through conquest 
and ruthless colonization. The native tribes were stigmatized variously as 
demons, ogres, monkeys, black-skinned, dwarfish, noseless, speakers of 
crude languages, men without worship. Says Bhandarkar, The Aryans, with 
all the arrogance and narrowness of fanatics, never thought that there could 
be any other rites except their own’ (I, p. 20). So the natives were further 
vilified as riteless, priestless, non-sacrificers, without prayer, without Indra, 
and worshippers of mad gods. 

The true aspect of the 'evidence bears a very different complexion. The 
Aryans, although better armed, were in many ways inferior to their Anarya 
victims. According to Piggot, ‘The Aryan advent in India was, in f<j(ct, the, 
arrival of barbarians into a region already highly organized into an empire 
based on a long-established tradition of literate, urban culture' (VIII, p. 257). 
This should be borne in mind along with the statement of a learned German 
Sanskritist, that the highly admired Vedic mantras are the hymns of bar¬ 
barians to barbarian gods. 

The early Vedic poems are full of a childlike wonder concerning the 
problems of life, particularly in relation to natural phenomena. How does 
the sun remain unsupported in the skies? How do the sparkling waters of 
the river flow into the sea without filling it? How does the rough red cow, 
give soft white milk? Nature in all her glory is the theme of many early hymns 
of great beauty. There is a keen delight in the splendour of the hills and the 
murmur of brooks, the glorious beauty of daybreak, and a deep joy in life, 
described with spontaneity and depth of feeling. 


Of speculation on the metaphysical level, and morose brooding over the 
mysteries of life and death, there is scant evidence in these early hymns, 
although some scholars find in certain questions, and in such replies as 
'ho veda ’, who knows? the seeds of incipient scepticism that germinated in the 
enquiry and discussion of Upanishadic philosophy. 

The early Vedic religion was a form of simple nature-worship. So far as 
evidence goes there were neither temples nor idols. The yagasala or place of 
sacrifice could be laid out almost anywhere. The gods attended the sacrifices 
through invocations contained in the hymns, and their invisible presence 
was assumed during the rites. Tribal history, legends and hymns were 
preserved by the priests, who handed down the tradition by word of mouth. 
But no priestly mediation was necessary in the early Vedic period, and 
priests merely assisted the chieftain or the householder in performing the 
rites. A more personal relationship existed between the Vedic Aryan and the 
gods he worshipped. Some of the hymns are frankly suvrikti, or ‘good 
charms’, designed to win the favour of the gods by flattery. 

Numerous deities are lauded in the Vedas, suggesting polytheism, although 
some sc olars discern a strong sense of underlying unity. Several hymns 
appear o be definitely monotheistic in tone, while others are distinctly 
pantheistic Chief among the Rig-vedic deities were Aditi, a Mother Goddess, 
.? r . c e . n the Adilyas; Agni, god of fire; Aryaman, god of the manes; 
f ™ s ' °* the heavens; Dyaus the sky god; the Maruts, gods 

1 °™> , , r * Sod of light; Parjanya a rain deity; Prithivi, earth god- 

' u » c le f of the storm deities; Saranyu mother of the ASvins; 
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cam the sun god; Ushas goddess of the dawn; Varuna deity of the water 
vm god of Wind; Vivasvat, one aspect of the sun-god; Yama god of death' 

The evolution of religious thought in the Vedas was typified by the 
predominant deity of each succesisve period as follows: Dyaus, symbolizing 
the unsophisticated animism and nature worship of the early Aryans- 
Varuna, introducing the moral and ethical concept, especially the notion 
of Rita or the law of cosmic order; Indra, god of conquest and domination; 
Prajapati, the notion of ritual worship. Brahma represents the hybrid 
concept of Aryan and indigenous ideas around which the new mythology 
and sacerdotalism grew up. 

. In the early hymns native phallic worship was regarded with abhorrence. 
Sorcery and witchcraft were denounced; whereas in the later sections of the 
Vedas, particularly in the Atharva-veda, witchcraft, spells and magical rites 
were recommended and prescribed for many varied purposes. 

An important place in Vedic ethics is given to the concept of ^ita, the 
sum total of moral law, justice, order and truth. The ideal life was one of 
virtuous deeds, especially liberality, self-restraint, duty, and heroism in 
battle, and the reward of this life was a place in heaven. Those who failed 
to follow the path of virtue were consigned to the dark abyss. The dead 
were either buried or burned. The Rig-vedic hymns do not allude to the 
transmigration of souls. 

Fasting and asceticism are mentioned as a means of obtaining superior 
powers, but these means and objectives were not generally advocated. The 
Vedic Aryans had a pagan love for the good things of life. They had no 
food restrictions and ate flesh freely, and although the cow. was regarded as 
worthy of every care because of its utility, it was slaughtered and eaten on 
occasion. They drank intoxicating drinks and loved hunting, gambling, 

dancing and music. , , . , 

Vedic society was organized on a tribal basis, and, whatever the racial 
purity of the original invaders may have been, it is evident that by the 
Vedic period, native had been largely merged with Aryan, despite numerous 
hymns expressing the antagonism of the Vedic Aryans tow £ r ® Y adu 
skinned aboriginals. The chief tribes of the Vedic period, such as the Yadu, 
Turvaiu, Druhyu, Anu, Puru, Kuru, Panchala, Bharata, Tritsu and others 
were mixed with aboriginal dynastic fines to an almost indistinguishable 

d6 S tribe, headed by a chieftain, consisted of a number of relat^ f^ 
of which the father was the head. The tnbes-peop e 
functional and occupational units, which subsequen y g s j ia _ s ^kta, 

elaborate caste system. The Rig-veda in a doub u ym ,■ ^ i ater 

does refer to the four castes, but the caste system as un forth 

Hinduism, with its concept of untouchabfiity, ^ of d caste . 

was quite unknown. Vedism offers no sanction or • genera l and 

Monogamy was the rule in Rig-vedic In a, an stands in 

wives in particular received great honour, s aie ^ in domes tic 

the performance of the sacrifices, and ha marriage nor does it 

matters. The Rig-veda contains no reference to child-mamage, no 

prohibit the remarriage of widows. ^ 
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VEGA, ‘jerk’ or ejaculation. The mere physical impact of a consummated 
sexual act was often regarded in legend as sufficient to cause procreation, 
and Hindu mythology is filled with instances of gods and mortals inadver¬ 
tently creating progeny through the impact or shock of the vega. In the 
case of rishis, especially those renowned for their celibacy, the impulse of 
ejaculation was itself potentially creative, irrespective of where the semen 
was deposited. One of the most familiar stratagems used by the gods was to 
cause the rishis, whose continence was disrupting the peace of the cosmos, 
to shed their seed, and thus cool their ardour. The sight of a beautiful nymph 
at a time when they were bursting with the fulness of their power was often 
sufficient to precipitate the vega. 

A typical instance is the story of the jishi Mankanaka, whose chastity 
and prolonged austerities greatly perturbed the gods. One day while he was 
innocently performing his ablutions on the banks of the Sarasvatl, a nymph 
was hastily despatched by the gods to effect his vega. She walked seductively 
before him in transparent robes, and at the sight of her his seed fell into the 
waves. From this there arose seven rishis who were in some way connected 
with the wind gods. ( 

Hindu legend tells of many similar incidents. Vyasa, intent on a sacrificial 
rite, beholds an apsara ; his seed falls on a firestick and from it a son is 
created. Rishya^jinga is bom when a gazelle picks up the seed of his father’s 
vega which came forth when he beheld the nymph Urva^i. Vasishtha and 
Agastya are bom of the seed of the .gods Mitra and Varuna emitted into a 
pot at the sight of the nymph Urvail. Satyavati is bom from the seed shed 
by the king of Chedi who while on a hunting expedition is carried away by 
thoughts of his wife. Bharadvaja’s seed in voided into a bucket at the sight 
of a nymph, and gives rise to the hero named Drona, 'bucket'. Agni’s six 
emissions are gathered by Svaha in a golden urn and grow to become the 
six-headed war god Karttikeya. Drupada is bom after his father tried in 
vain to stamp out his seed expended at the sight of Menaka. Saradvant son 
of Gotama lets his seed fall into a canebrake and thus becomes the father 
of twins. Kanqlu s vital essence so permeates the body of the apsara who 
breaks his resistance, that it comes forth from her body in the form of 
perspiration and finally becomes a lovely child. Dadhicha son of Atharvan 
ejec seed into a river at the sight of an apsara and from it a son is bom. 
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Tn the inore practical tieatises of the kchnasastra the mere vega is not 

A* ' _n r>n f V\ /-i mm ‘£_1 J* t ii « 


In the IT1UI r‘ ; --wiv, mac vega is E 

ffici^t for procreation, and the kshetra or field’ of the female womb is 
SU necessary as the male seed. Much space is devoted in some of these texts 

. • - X j-"U« /<r>n/1ifir\no loo/^inrr nn 4*r% «m<vn U^tL *___ i 


nec es:ary ab uic .0 utvuicu m sume 01 rnese texts 

to the analysis of the conditions leading up to vega both in man and woman— 
:. e r elah?nslup between the physical peculiarities of the genital organs, 
the duration of the act, and the intensity of the consummation. Specific 
instructions are given for the choice of a partner of the right type, and 
various comoinations are worked out to ensure a satisfactory vega for both 

The question of the woman’s vega is also discussed at length. It is said 
that just as a eunuch who has never experienced gratification can never 
understand by description alone the feelings accompanying vega, so a man 
is utterly incapable of understanding the female vega, or vice versa. That 
the woman’s experience is of a different kind is generally agreed, and that 
it is of a more intense nature is shown by several legends in Hindu mythology, 
for example the story of Bhangasvana. 

Man’s pleasure is held to lie in the physical sensation of union and in the 
act of emission, while a woman’s pleasure is derived from the knowledge 
that the man desires her, and the fact that she is capable of giving him 

^ The love act, in so iar as a woman is concerned, is compared to luring a 
net snake out of a hole by offering it milk. From the physical point of view 
this is wherein woman finds her gratification. Woman’s vega is said to 
start from the moment of union, like a snake putting its head out of a hole, 
is continued throughout the union, like the snake moving out, andiscom- 
pleted in the final voluptuous throe like the snake completely freed from th^ 
hole. An incomplete vega, even with the snake half-way o gi 
faction to a woman, just as the snake can enjoy the milk even with its bo y 

half-way out of the hole. This imm^tfand 

Hardly perceptible to the woman herself differs r 

final consummation of the man. • • sn ake 

A woman may enjoy her union S 

completely out of the hole. The dangers o e , a ^ 'manlike’ as a matter 
state of permitting woman’s consuinma ion^obe norma lly be firmly 

of course, is frequently pointed out. T nnnortunities for complete 

tethered to its hole, and allowed only rare opportunities 

emancipation. 
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VENA, a sixth in descent from Manu s vayambhuvawho 2 ^p atriardia i 
in the Mahabhdrata , the Puranas an astern ’ regions of India, whose 

ruler of many tribes and P~P>fatlnt. but he gradually 
interests he served with great ze began to exert a corrupting 

broke away from the original dh worship and sacrifice except to 

influence on the pure faith. He pro 1 i j:. or( j er t 0 society by permitting inter- 
himself and brought class-confusion and disorder y YF ^ 
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caste marriage. A later addition to the story says that he fell into Jan and 
Buddhist heresies. 

His rishi advisers remonstrated with him in vain, and at last, their 
patience exhausted, attacked him with blades of holy kusa grass which 
miraculously turned to spears in their hands, and ended his exigence. I n 
the absence of a ruler to govern the country, anarchy arose ani the sages 
decided to appoint a successor. As Vena was childless the rishi? rubbed his 
thigh and there emerged a dwarfish man, ‘like a charred log', with a flat, 
black face, representing the evil, sinful and hoglike {kola) nature of Vena! 
The dwarf was made to sit down ( nishtda ), and from this incident the dwarf’s 
descendant’s became known as the Nishada* and the Kol (Kolarian*) 
people. 

Freed from the incubus of his unregenerate nature, the soul of Vena was 
reconciled to Vishnu and his corpse began to glow. The rishis thereupon 
‘churned’ the right hand of the cadaver and from the churning there arose 
the majestic form of Pritliu, Vena's issue made manifest. As soon as he 
emerged the ajagava or ‘primordial bow’ of Siva fell from heaven for his 
use, and he was invested with universal dominion, thus becoming the first 
consecrated king in the world. In the Rig-veda he is mentioned as the author 
of a hymn. 

Since the misrule of Vena the Earth had withheld her bounty and men 
suffered from a great famine. Prithu seized his mighty bow to force the 
Earth to jdeld her fruits. Hastening to escape from him she assumed the 
form of a cow and when finally caught she promised to surrender her treasures 
if a calf were given to her. Prithu made Manu Vaivasvata her calf and then 
began to milk the Earth who proceeded to bestow upon mankind the 
blessings of her fruits. Because the Earth received fresh life from Prithu she 
was called Prithivi. The ‘milking’ of the Earth in this legend has been the 
subject of a considerable interpretation and symbolism. 

Prithu is also known as Prithi, or Prithl-vainya. There are several other 
Prithus, one being a descendant of Ikshvaku of the Solar line of kings. 
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See under Mythology. 


VUAYANAGAR (1336-1565-1646), a Hindu kingdom of the Deccan em- 
racing roughly the area of the modem state of Madras. The city of Vijayana- 
gar was originally the capital of the Hoysala* dynasty, after whose decline 
1 was ta en over as the capital of the new realm. The kingdom was founded, 
on e a vice of the Hoysala king, by two brothers of unknown and disputed 
ongm, named Hakka and Bukka (also called Vlrabukka), who claimed 
amf en 6 e ^ 1C ^ ero ^ a< ^ u - It g rew through political and matrimonial 

; ^ e W J, one or ot her of the neighbouring states, including, on one 
Rahman- e rnama £> < ' of a Hindu Vijayanagar princess with a Muslim 
T , 1 P nn _ Cf d and through wars against the Muslim powers of the south. 
leaflprchh-fnf 0 ^ n gdom was a prince known as the ray a, and under the 
thp v" CneS °* renaar ^ a ^ e rayas and still more remarkable ministers, 

most wpalffnr !!T y !f agar ^ )eca f ne the cynosure of the East, and one of the 
y g oms of Asia. Travellers were unanimous in extolling its 
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grandeur, its magnificent temples, the opulence of its sovereigns. The 
Portuguese traveller Domingo Paes (c. 1520) estimated that the city was as 
large as Rome, with a population countless in number, ‘so much so that I 
do not wish to write it down for fear it should be thought fabulous’. Its 
overflowing markets displayed wares from Lisbon to Peking; cinnabar, 
camphor, musk, and pepper came from Malabar; silk from China; ivory from 
Alexandria; rubies from Pegu; Ormuz horses were imported by the Portu¬ 
guese who also supplied velvets, damasks, satins and taffetas. Much of its 
wealth was in fact due to trade with the Portuguese. It was described as 
the most opulent and best provided kingdom in the world, and in the words 
of the Muslim envoy Abdur Razzaq, ‘such that the pupil of the eye hath 
never seen a place like it’. 

The rayas, notably Krishna Raya (1509-29), also known as Krishnadeva 
Raya, were great builders and patrons of the arts. They ushered in the 
Augustan Age of Tamil literature through their patronage of Tamil poets; 
they were responsible for the efflorescence of Telugu and Kanarese poetry, 
and donated large sums for Sanskrit studies. They encouraged scholars, 
musicians, philosophers, religious teachers and saints. 

But they also encouraged the priests. An epigraphic inscription of 1652 
preserves the legend that the empire had been founded ‘for the protection 
of gods, cows and brahmins'. Yijayanagar became the centre of orthodoxy 
and was thus implanted with the seeds of its own decay. Ritualists were 
given full scope for their endless ceremonial. On religious festivals there 
was a mass slaughter of animals, and sometimes even human sacrifices, 
such as when sixty men were slain to ensure the security of a dam near • 
Hospet Enormous gifts were conferred on brahmins whose mantras were 
believed to protect the realm. Both inside and outside Vijayanagar the 
Deccan’s religious life was being guided by pandits whose prescriptions were 

strangling the free exercise of the religious spirit. T? nrnP 

TOaylagai’s splendour was the type of barbanc mapuicence totltorc 
Jw ta to day? of her decbne. We to plS 

taSton'ThTunp^aS'bordSTf 

- - 

labourers lived in abject squalor. nr isoners of war 1 . Taxes were 

built ‘rose out of the sweat of slaves P . ex t rerne , Punish- 

exorbitant, and methods of coU ® ctu g beheading, impaling alive, 

ments included mutilation of hands and feet hehea^g^ ^ ^ 

hanging by a hook, a ^ d caS ^f destitution was regarded as an honourable 
Women were expendable to pa y for the twelve thousand 

profession, the revenues from wlu ^ a syst em of spying, intimidation 
police agents who protected t ,7 , d thousand wives and con- 

and torture. Some of the ^ nobles^d a th^ ^ ^ 

cubbies apiece. The nte o sa ^ ^th their husbands and masters. 

two or three thousand of his wives were 

burned alive with him (VI, p. 29). 
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During the stewardship of Rdmrdja, the Minister and de facto ruler of 
Vijayanagar, the decline of the kingdom was accelerated. He made no 
attempt to conceal his contempt for the neighbouring Muslim princes and 
treated their ambassadors with open discourtesy. In one of his wars with 
Ahmadnagar he laid the countryside waste, dishonoured Muslim women, 
and permitted Hindu rites to be performed in Muslim holy places. His 
arrogance, intolerance and ambition reached such heights that the Muslim 
Sultans were finally incensed beyond endurance, and for once they decided 
to set aside their private feuds and unite to crush the empire. 

The Vijayanagar army that lumbered out to meet the mobile Muslim 
forces at Talikota on the river Kistna in January 1565, consisted of 703,000 
infantry, 32,600 horses, 551 elephants, and 100,000 merchants, prostitutes 
and other camp followers. It was commanded in person by the aged minister 
Ramraja, who sat in a golden litter, wearing a brocaded cap, and accompanied 
by the inevitable female betel-bearers. When his counsellors, aware of the 
seriousness of the situation, advised him to get off his perch and ride a horse 
he ignored their advice. ‘Fie upon it!’ he is reported to have said, ‘the war is 
unworthy of my notice. There is absolutely no cause for apprehension’. As 
the battle waxed furious he decided upon caution, descended and took a 
golden chair, canopied with a gold embroidered umbrella, embellished with 
pearls and gold chains. 


The battle of Talikota, one of the most tragic in Indian annals, was 
decided by the Muslim artillery. The Muslims had several hundred cannon 
which had been cast in the foundries of Ahmadabad. These they loaded 
with copper coins and fired into the closely-packed ranks of their opponents, 
with devastating effect. The rout that followed was completed by a cavalry 
charge. The Vijayanagar army in confusion retreated towards the capital 
whose gates were undefended. They were pursued by the Muslims who 
captured the fabulous city three days later. In the meantime the Muslims 
were able to decimate at leisure the remnant enemy forces and divide the 
spoils. The plunder was so great that every private soldier became rich in 
gold, jewels, tents, arms, horses and slaves. Ramraja himself had already 
been captured and beheaded on the battlefield. 

The conquerors entered Vijayanagar and went to work with axe and 
an< J, fire * t0 C0I «plete the work of destruction, which lasted for 

r^ thS ,“ he dty t0 a distance of twelve kagues, everything 
? reduced to ashes. A traveller who visited the site of Vija- 

eleuhLt ToH yea y S ater found 11 a mere ^ell, the haunt of the tiger and the 

^near by! °^ ^ ^ 88 the Hampi ^ s ’ from a 

the south^ntujf t* 1 . 6 ^hn? family escaped to Penukoiida, 120 miles to 
on the dynastic tradif^ 1 °° t0 ^handragiri, and from there they carried 
prevent the continue 100 ° n an ^attenuated scale, but could do nothing to 
‘Karnataka Emnpro , us encroa ch m ents on their domains. We find the last 
Jahanforprotecrion ^^J 1 ^- appeaIin 8 to the Moghul emperor Shah 

,0 S?f'’l hee°dld WS Stl ‘ e ' “ d Pr ° miSing 

a ac o the last Vijayanagar ruler was to grant to Francis Day, 
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the English factor in 1639, the site for Fort St. George, around which the 
city of Madras was to develop into one of the strongholds of European 
ascendancy in South India. 
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VIKRAMADITYA (?95 bc-ad 78?) the name or title of an unidentified 
king of Ujjain celebrated in Indian tradition. No definite facts are known 
about him, and it is impossible to separate the historical from the legendary 
in the story of his career. According to the least controversial account his 
father was Gardabhilla of Ujjain, who ravished -the sister of the court 
astrologer to the Saka ruler of Sindhu. On the persuasion of the aggrieved 
brother of the girl the Saka chieftain invaded Ujjain, expelled Gardabhilla 


and established his suzerainty over the kingdom. 

Seventeen years later Gardabhilla's son, Vikramaditya, overthrew the 
Sakas and recaptured Ujjain. He then reputedly went on to conquer the 
whole of India, bringing peace and prosperity to the country. His reign 
marked the beginning of a new era known as the Vikrama Samvat [see era), 
the most important of India’s many systems of dating, commencing from 
58 bc and first used by the Malava kings of Ujjain. Vikramaditya fell in 
battle'against his rival, Salivahana, king of the Deccan, who is also credited 
with having established an era called the Saka era, dating from ad 7 • 
Vikramaditya had a reputation for great virtue, justice and valour, 
besides being a patron of literature and the arts. Among his proteges were 
nine men of outstanding merit known as the Nine Gems {nava-ratna), 
namely: (i) Dhanvantari, a physician; (2) Kshapanaka, (3) Sanku and 
(4) Vetalabhatta, poets; ( 5 ) Amarasimha (c. ad 680) lexicographer, ( 
Kalidasa (c. ad 450) poet and dramatist; ( 7 ) Varahamihira ( c - AD 55°) 
astronomer; (8) Ghatakarpara, author of a kavya (short epic) describing 
how a young wife sends a cloud messenger to her absent husband duruig 

the rainy sefson, and (9) Vararuchi (r. ad 579) 

logue-play a romance, a work on poetics, a Prakrit grammar, 

and a trektise on astronomy. He U sometnn^ ttohhednntt 
; the grammarian Katyayana, but is believed to be 

chihar, or Burzuya (#. ad 579). court physician of Khnsrau I. Nustnrwan, 

who visited India and lived there for some time , memory 

It would appear that the tradition of Vikramaditya enshrmes th^ nry 

of more than one king, since the numerous e S en rtossiblv have been 

several centuries; in any case the Nine G em s cou P fictitious. 

contemporaries. Many historians regard his ®^ 1S fhalukva kings and was 
The name Vikramaditya was used as a title by the Chalukya kings, ana was 
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applied to several other monarchy among them: Kamshka (c. ad i 2o ) 
the Kushan emperor; Samudra-gupta (d. ad 379) and Chandra-gupta IX 
(d ad 415) of the Gupta dynasty; Harsha (d. ad 648); YaSodharma of 
M§lava who broke the power of the Huns under Mihiralcula in ad 528; and 
Bhoja of Dhara (d. 1060). 
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VIRATA, the name of the king of the Virata country, who ruled over the 
Matsya people and had his capital at Matsya (near modem Jaipur). From 
the evidence of traditions concerning him, some scholars believe that Virata 
was the chieftain of a Scythian tribe settled in India. 

During the thirteenth year of their exile, the five Pandava brothers and 
their wife, DraupadI, living in disguise in order to fulfil the conditions of 
their exile, came to the Ifingdom of Virata and took service with the king. 
Yudhishthira became the king’s private companion and taught him to play 
.dice, an art in which he had perfected himself during his exile; Bhima became 
the king's head cook, but soon exhibited his physical prowess by overcoming 
and killing the wrestler Jimuta; Arjuna, attired as a eunuch taught the ladies 
of the court the art of dance; Nakula was given care of the horses; and 
Sahadeva became the royal cowherd. DraupadI served as the queen’s 
waiting-maid, with the stipulation that she should not be required to wash 
feet, or to eat the food left by others. 

It happened that Klchaka, the queen’s brother, and commander of the 
royal army, was smitten with love for DraupadI and sought to possess her. 
Her husbands Yudhishthira and Arjuna did not seem disposed to help her 
so she appealed to Bhima, and together they planned retribution. She made 
an assignation with Klchaka and while he was on his way Bhima waylaid 
and slew him. Bhima then rolled his bones and flesh into a large ball so that 
no one might distinguish that he had ever been a man. 

DraupadI was judged by the other Virata princes to have been responsible 
for Klchaka s disappearance and was condemned to be burnt alive, where¬ 
upon Bhima, drawing his hair over his face as a disguise, and tearing up a 
tree for a club, put the princes to flight and rescued her. The king, terror- 
f c new developments, asked DraupadI to leave his domain, 

U fj \ *° rema * n a tittle while longer, predicting that the kingdom 

would shortly be protected by the king’s servitors. 

_ 0W ’ Viratas enemies were the predatory Trigartta, a tribe 

, e . 1 a ^ ;er Kurukshetra battle on the side of the Kaurava, Duryo- 
t v -'. _ s n e onginally occupied a region near Kashmir, then migrated 
gra, and later settled in the region between the Ravi, Beas and 
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Sutlej, the ‘three rivers' from which comes their name, with their capital' 
at Jalandhara (modem Jullunder). pKai 

Sure enough, shortly after Draupadi’s prediction. Susarman the raia of 
Trigartta, heanng that the commander-in-chief Klchaka was dead allied 
himself with the Kauravas and attacked the Matsya capital taking the 
king captive. But the Pandava brothers repulsed their combined forces 
and won a victory, rescued the royal prisoner and made Susarman captive. 
For bravery til battle Virata offered Arjuna his daughter Uttar a for a bride' 
but Arjuna requested that she be given to his son Abhimanyu. This was 
done, amid great rejoicing. 

In the Mahabharata war, Virata fought on the side of the Pandavas, and 
was slain by Drona, while his son Uttara was slain in the battle by Salya. 

Books 

See under Mythology, and Mahabharata. 

VIRGINITY was not especially esteemed in the Hindu social system. On 
the contrary, it was believed that a virgin could never attain spiritual 
enlightenment in this world, or reach the abodes of bliss in the next, since 
she still bore the token of her unfruitful state. A menstruating* virgin 
presented an even more dire figure of peril. 

The MahabkdTula ieiis of Subhru, daughter of the sage Kuni, who refused 
to marry since she had dedicated herself to severe austerities. At the time 
of her death she learnt that she could not go to heaven because her body 
had not been enlivened by the sacrament of marriage. She was able to 
persuade the sage Sringavat to marry her, stayed with him for one night, 
and was thus enabled to gain entry into heaven. The Baudhdyana Sumarta 
Sutra declares that the corpse of an unwed maiden can be burnt only after 
a formal marriage is performed after death (II, p. 33)- This led to some 
strange practices, such as were once current among the Nambudris, where 
post-mortem defloration was said to have been customary. 

Virginity in Hindu erotics and marriage rites did not necessarily have 
reference to the hymenal intactness of the girl, but rather to the fact that no 
male had been allowed access to her. Women like the much-married Madhavi 
whose maidenhead was restored after the birth of each of her children 
could only be regarded as virgins in theory. It was necessary for the girl 
to be akshatd, ‘uninjured’, but this meant that she be free from the injury 
•of pollution and sexual experience. Dr Aiyer says, ‘No pre-eminencewas 
attached to virginity as distinguished from chastity in the scale of virtues 

^ There^ seems to have been an almost universal belief in ancient and 
medieval India in the perils attending the condition of virginity, and^par¬ 
ticularly in the dangers of initiatory intercourse with a girl. Hymenal 
was considered extremely potent and its touch broug con arrun • 
shedding of blood, reprehensible at all times, became more so ^ the c^eot 
virgin blood. A man is particularly prone to its injury be ^ett^^m^t 
of the sexual act finds him defenceless against the psychic dangers^J® 1 
in ah contact with virgins. It was believed that a woman untouched by the 
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‘male rod' was liable on defloration to flash forth a devastating aura that 
rould brine ruin to a man, blight to Iris cattle, and desolation to his home. 
Tf he were spared these calamities he would receive his deserts in more 
terrible forms in the next world. The ruler who did not avenge by dire 
penalties the dishonouring of a virgin would mvite misfortune to the realm. 
V The legitimate groom of the newly wedded virgm was to some extent 
protected by the magical ritual of marriage, and the 'besprinkling’ of the 
wife with the juice of some herb e.g. the diirvd plant, was believed to sanctify 
and neutralize her virulence. This was confirmed by the sprinkling of 
ejaculation (see abhisheka). Indeed, the dangers of the initial act were 
regarded as so great that in many parts of India special precautions were 
taken to ensure that the husband did not have to face them. 

Hence the need arose for defloration to be performed by those over whom 
the power was innocuous, such as a mother, aunt, or close female relative. 
This was common in the eastern regions, according to Vatsyayana, and 
modem authorities confirm that it is still practised. Dr C. Chakraberty 
points out that ‘the hymen of Hindu girls is generally tom in their early 
girlhood by the forefinger of their mother in daily washing the vulva with 
water’ (III p. 325). The procedure of ‘deep cleaning’ appears to be fairly 
widespread in Bengal and the South. 

There were other classes of people who were regarded as being naturally 
endowed with the power to withstand the dangers attendant on the act. 
Kings, symbolizing the majesty and power of the realm, were natural agents 
for neutralizing the scathing shock while plucking the flower of the virgin. 
Indian historians have recorded how virgins were deflowered by rulers in 
various parts of India. This droit du seigneur sometimes included the jus 
primae noctis. Among the Andhras the bride used to be deflowered by the 
king and then allowed to return to her husband (V, p. 189); the rulers of 
various other regions were entitled to enjoy the prettiest marriageable 
maidens; among some sects (see Vallabha) young girls were said to be 
presented to the guru for ritual defloration. 

By the sacred nature of their calling priests were also immune to the 
contaminating flash. The kings of Calicut used to pay priests to deflower 
their wives. Where in any place priests were unable to cope with the demand, 
temple defloration was performed by means of a small stone linga set in a 
stone saddle especially erected for the purpose on the temple premises, on 
which virgin brides were made to sit. Hence also the divine Gandharvas, 
patrons of the nuptial couch, especially Visvavasu, to whom the bridegroom 
ceremonially offered his wife’s virginity on the wedding night (see marriage). 

Since tremendous psychic potencies were believed to be engendered by 
intercourse with a virgin, the defloration rite was often performed in tantrik 
ceremonies (see stripuja) to utilize the powers thus released. The rite was 
considered extremely perilous if ignorantly or lustfully performed. But 
a ep s who knew the art were said to put in great stores of psychic energy 

y such means. Medieval tantrik retreats were hotbeds of this form of sex 
magic, ne Hindu writer referring to this period says, ‘Even innocent 
mai ens visiting the monasteries were seduced to surrender their chastity 
to the monks to help the latter to attain Realization’ (IV, p. 33). 
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VIRILITY. The branch of Ayurveda dealing with the restoration of the 
flagging virile powers of man by aphrodisiacs and other means, to endow 
him with ‘stallion-like’ qualities, so that he can ‘enjoy and satisfy a hundred 
women a day’, is known as vajikarana ( vaji-karana, ‘stallion-making’). 

Although Vatsyayana, the fifth century writer on erotics, held that a 
small and thin male member was the sign of a good lover, he and his suc¬ 
cessors prescribed many formulas for improving the dimensions of that 
organ. Vajikarana had a wide variety of aims, namely: to enlarge, strengthen 
and roughen the male member; to increase a man’s power of erection; to 
augment the secretion of semen (tukra-janana ); to purify the semen ( Sukra - 
sodhana); to delay the onset of ejaculation. 

Text-books on erotics, and Sanskrit classics too, are filled with a miscel¬ 
laneous assortment of observations on the subject. Much had come down 
from the aboriginal tribal tradition, and much was added to the lore by the 
various invading races. India had specialized in this matter from ancient 
times. It is recorded that aphrodisiacs were included among the presents 
given by Chandragupta to Seleucus Nicator. 

A selection of the methods used by the ancients may be briefly listed. It 
was generally appreciated that the telling of stories could be used to arouse 
sexual desire, and special stories were composed for the purpose, on the 
principle that ‘even those who hear of the love encounter feel the mg 
performance gathering within them’. The contemplation of pairing? and 
sculptural representations of gods and goddesses, and men ^d 
various erotic poses was also known to help inflame the sP^onove Low 

and generally taken in small quan cow-dung mixed 

and human seminal secretions, the urine 0 local Passage with in- 

with goat-dung and ghee. Also v ®y P?P , s tings were dropped on 

vigorfting herbal ointments- S trtlh oU and 

the member, and other hairy m yatsyayana recom- 

rubbed on, causing a permanen swe g^ shou id no t always be tied 
mended pendulation, beheving t a ^ pendant; occasionally one 

up, but periodically allowed to ^ang through a hole in the cot. 

should lie face downwards and let the organ hang tnro g ^ 

T* 



The recitation of secret tnanttas can arouse the twenty-four nudis (pulses) 
that cause sexual desire. Similarly certain mudrds or fixed positions of the 
fingers of the man can excite the woman. Certain forms of yoga, including 
breathing techniques and physical culture have an aphrodisiac effect on both 
men and women. An important part is played in vajikarana by perfumes, 
which include not only the pleasantly aromatic scents made from flowers* 
but offensive animal smells used in combination, that have a powerfully 
stimulating effect on the sexual centres. Apart from these there are many 
secret recipes employed as aids to stimulation and erethism, such as anointing 
the body with a salve of certain herbs, the application of collyrium, especially 
prepared in a human skull, to the rims of the eyelids. The use of amulets is 
widespread although their confection can often be a difficult process e.g. the 
eye of a peacock sealed at an auspicious moment in a golden armband worn 
on the right aim or wrist; or the stone of a certain fruit gathered in certain 
circumstances and eaten on the thirteenth day of the dark half of a particular 
month; spices and herbs gathered from distant places, mixed with honey 
and applied to the phallus before union helps to satisfy the partner. 

Vatsyayana gives several fanciful nostrums. If a person takes the garlands 
from a coipse, mixes them with the powdered bones of a certain bird and 
applies the concoction to the girl’s forehead and his own feet, she will desire 
him immoderately. The man should smear his body with the powdered bones 
of a she-vulture which has died a natural death, not in captivity. The man 
should sprinkle over his head certain powered ingredients mixed with the 
excreta of a red-faced monkey. 

In the absence of results from these methods one could always have 
recourse to apadravya or artificial aids {see olisboi). 
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one of the major gods of the Hindu pantheon. In the Rie-vedic 

importance, associated vrith 

?*, delivaU “ n of his 

origin, and Przyluski exnrcccpT+h 14 - Ve ^^u^ e '- * s P^fy Dravidian in 
he bears many marks P Q f indW viewthat T ^ s name is Dravidian and that 
spoken of as the luckiest (ire j he Bra hmanas, Vishnu is 
Brahmanas, relates that the eotis ° ^ g ? dS ' 0ne . le S end > also in the 
they sent ants to gnaw the hr,™ t ^ ew so jealous of his good fortune that 
the string snapped, the bow SDran? Ieaned u P on his bended bow; 

His head was later Sored. P g SeVered ^ head from his b <>dy. 

he “if by th ® ^ ° f the MaMbh * rata 

Hindu triad, being regarded as the PrJ^' 6 and tbe second god of the 
and Siva the Destroyer. To the VaJL JZfi:!?” Brahma is the Creator ’ 



l-pervading spirit,SJ™ ™ Ndrayana,, the ever-present 

sented as reclining on a lotus or unon th the , pr ™ eval waters . who is repre¬ 
ss otusorupon the C01 ls of the serpent Sesha, floating 








on the waters. From Vishnu’s toe flows the sacred Ganges and w, v- ' 
navel sprouts a lotus, bearing upon its petals the god Brfh na AlSdt 
the Mahabharata adds that Siva sprang from vfshnu’^ rehetd^Vkhnu 
is the most humble of the great deities of the Hindu pantheon as the sW 
of the test conducted by the sage Bhrigu* demonstrated. ’ * ^ 

An important legend linked from earliest times with Vishnu concerns the 
‘three great strides with which he is said to have stepped over the universe 
First mentioned m the Rig-veda these three strides were the subject of much 
speculation among the early commentators. Some held that V ishn u, the 
all-pervading, covered the earth, atmosphere and sky; or that the three 
steps were the spheres of fire, lightning and the sun; others opined that they 
were the positions of the sun at rising, zenith and setting. This myth was 
embodied in the famous avatara legend in which Vishnu appears as Vamana 
the dwarf, to dispossess the daitya (aboriginal) king Bali. 

Vishnu was later assigned the function of redeemer, and all the indigenous 
saviour-myths were absorbed into a cycle of legend surrounding his name. 
In most of these myths he appears in order to vanquish evil, which is usually 
embodied in the person of a godless king or a demon of formidable power, 
such as Hiranyaksha or the asuras Madhu, Kaitabha, and others. A probable 
reason underlying this common theme is that it gave the policy of Aryan 
aggrandizement the semblance of a crusade, and mitigated the ruthless 
subjugation of ‘native’ heroes. 

Vishnu appeared on earth in several forms, each time as a saviour of 
mankind or as a destroyer of some evil. These incarnation on the earthly 
scene are known as his avatara, ‘descents’, and the best known and usually 
accepted avatar as are ten in number, as follows: 


(1) Matsya or fish, in which form he appeared in order to save Vaivasvata, 
the seventh Manu, from the Deluge. 

(2) Kurina, or tortoise, the form assumed by him during the Churning of the 
Ocean to obtain the elixir of immortality. 

(3) Varaha, or boar, the guise assumed during his struggle with the demon 
Hiranyaksha. 

(4) Narasimha, or the man-lion, in which form he overcame the tyrant 
Hiranyakaiipu. 

(5) Vamana, the dwarf, who overcame the daitya (demon) king Bali. 

(6) Parasurdma, or Rama of the Axe, who delivered the brahmins from the 

tyranny of the kshattriyas. . 

(7) Rama , the incarnation in which he slew Ravana, a powerful native king. 
Such was the extent of this enterprise that one of the world’s_ great epics, 
the Ramdyaiia, was written around the theme. In his crusade Rama receive 
all his assistance from indigenous peoples. 

(8) Krishna, the most important of all the avataras of Vishnu. 

(o) Buddha, a perverse incarnation of the god, who assumed this form to 
found the false religion of Buddhism in order to lead wicked men and demons 
to reject the Vedas, deny the gods, and abjure caste, and so effect their own 

damnation. . ... 

(10) Kalki, the last incarnation of Vishiiu that is yet to come at the end of 
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the present Kali yuga or Age of Darkness, when Vishnu will appear riding 
on a white horse. 

These are the ten traditional avataras, but the devout Bhagavata 
Purina enumerates twenty-two, and other legends add to them still more 
since ‘his incarnations are innumerable like the rivulets flowing from an 
inexhaustible lake’. The rishis, manus, gods, prajapatis, were all fragments 
of Vishnu, among them Narada, Kapila, Dattatreya, Vyasa, Dhanvantari 
and kings like Rishabha father of Bharata, and Prithu. 

Vishnu is represented with a dark complexion; his four hands hold a 
padma (lotus), a gada (mace), a Sankha (conch), and a chakra (discus) 
which, when he destroys the enemy returns to his grasp. He also has a 
bow called the iaritga, a conch called the paiichajanya, a sword called the 
nandaka. He is frequently depicted wearing the holy kaustubha jewel around 
his neck. On his breast is a peculiar star-shaped mark, the sign of his immor¬ 
tality, called irivatsa, ‘transcending the years’, and from this mark grows 
a tuft of curly hairs. Vishnu’s vahana or vehicle is the eagle Garuda. His 
celestial dwelling is the glorious city of Vaikuntha where he rules with hi* 
wife Lakshmi. 

Like the other great gods of Hindu mythology, Vishnu was given many 
titles of which the chief are as follows: Ananta-gayana, 'reposing on Ananta’- 
Bhakta-dasa, ‘his devotee’s slave'; Chatur-bhuja, ‘four-armed’; Gadadhar 
‘club-bearer’; Hari, ‘tawny’; HrishikeSa, ‘erect-haired’ (a town near Hardwar 
is dedicated to him); Jala-Sayin, ‘water-reposine’: Tanardana 
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■accomplishing’), is referred to in the 
2 all-creative power, and the architect 
with Prajapati. Some hymns describe 




him as offering up the whole universe in a sacrifice and fnally sacrificing 
himself. 

He is represented as the artisan of the gods and artificer J their weapons. 
He brought to perfection the science of sthdputyu , or architecture! and was 
the master of all the arts, of handicrafts, of carpentry, the maker of celestial 
chariots and fashioner of divine ornaments. He was the one who moulded 
the image of Jagannatha and shaped the island of Lanka (Ceylon). His son, 
the monkey architect Nala, constructed Rama's bridge to enable Rama to 
cross from India to Ceylon. 

According to the Puranas, ViSvakarman, through union with the divine 
nymph Ghritachi became the progenitor of many mixed castes. He was the 
father of Samjna, wife of the sun-god Surya*, and in order to pr9tect her 
from being consumed by the fiery effulgence of her husband, he trimmed 
the sun’s orb and made various weapons from the portions cut off. 

The name of Visvakarman is in many myths linked with that of Tvashfri, 
a deity of ancient Aryan origin, once worshipped in north-east Persia and 
Khorasan. Tvashtri is likewise the divine artisan, the ideal artist, and 
‘shaper’ of things, all form being made by him, celestial and terrestrial, 
human and divine, animals, plants and inanimate things. It is Tvashtri who 
shapes man and woman, even from the seminal germ in the mother’s womb. 
He is the Hindu Vulcan; at his forge he sharpens the axe of the priest-god 
Brihaspati, and moulds the vajra or thunderbolt of Indra and the weapons 
of the other celestial rulers. He it was who made the infernal assembly 
hall of Yama and the heaven of Varuna. He had a three-headed son named 
Viivarupa (‘all-forms’) who was slain by Indra. For this Tvashtri cursed 
Indra, but he pronounced the curse wrongly and the dread words hurtled 
back to him and struck him down instead. His daughter Saranyu married 
Vivasvat (.see Surya). The name Tvashtri is also borne by one of the divine 
Adityas, by one of the Rudras, and by a prince descended from Bharata. 

Both Visvakarman and Tvashtri are associated with Ribhu, ‘skilful, a 
name once also applied to Indra, Agni, the Adityas and other gods. In the 
Puranas Ribhu is the son of Brahma, and one of the Kumaras. The Vishi?u 
Purdna, composed by the sage Narayana, was first communicated by 
Brahma to Ribhu. Ribhu had a famous pupil, Nidagha, son of the sage 
Pulastya, to'whom he gave.‘deep instruction in the true ^d immorta 1 
wisdom’. Ribhu had three sons, known as the Ribhava namely, Ribhuhshan 
Vibhu and Vaja. In some myths they are the sons ViSvakarman m othe 
of Tvashtri and Saranyu. Originally mortals, the Ribhus °b ta med the boo 
of immortality and were given a dwelling in the solar sphere where they 
help to support the sky. In the Rig-veda they are referred to as sl ^ led 
workmen and are often described as elf-Uke. They fashioned thesteedsof 
Indra and the chariots of the Alvins, and made tjeir parents yo g ^ • 

Visvakarman (and also Brahma) is known as Vidhatn Creator ^ 
‘workman’; Takshaka, ‘carver’; Sudhanyan, ‘having a good bow . ViSvarupa 
is also known as TriSiras, 'three-headed . 
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VlSvAMITRA, one of the greatest rishis of Hindu mythology. According to 
the Vedas he was the son of king Gadhi of Kanyakubja (hence he is also 
known as Gadhija, ‘bom of Gadhi’, who was himself a scion of the Kuiika* 
family of the Bharatas). The Harivathia states that Viivamitra was ‘a 
Paurava and a Kauiika’ by heritage, but he may well have been a $udra 
(I, p. 166), a member of a low caste, for he is closely associated with the 
slave-like dasyu peoples, and he and his descendants ministered to the servile 
tribes. 


According to the generally prevalent legend though, he was a kshattriya 
by birth, conceived by a woman of ‘brahmin-like qualities' {see Aurva) 
and by the end of his life had raised himself to brahminhood through 
austerities and inflexible determination. He figures in several incidents in 
the Mahabhdrata, while in the Ramayana he is the adviser of Rama’s father 
and Rama’s own guru. ’ 

The most noteworthy feature of Viivamitra’s career was his life-long 
struggle against his brahmin rival Vasishtha*, a struggle believed to typify 
the contest for supremacy between brahmins and kshattriyas in early Tndia 
Both these great rishis occupy a prominent place in the Rig-veda. ViSvamitra 
was the author of the hymns of the third manfrla, which contains the 
gayatri mantra , and Vasishtha of the seventh mandala. Both rishis appear 
m l^mds about Hariichandra*. a patient and devoted king whom v£va- 
mitra hamed. Both men at different times acted as family priests to long 
Sudasa and both were involved in a contest with Sudasa’s son Kalmasha- 
co ^se of which one hundred of Vasishfha’s sons were devoured 

in ^f^ a?a t\?° t S-! ageS . had COntrol over den »ents and the rivers; 

the ^.¥ h J tS ^ vanutra turned the waters of tbe Sarasvati into 
blood because it had obeyed the orders of Vasishtha 

"Hi Kamadhenu* the miraculous cow of his rival 
defeat in his efforts to obtain her. He 
«toiy goes that^J^^^Li? 1 ^ 11 ^ through ascetic practices. The 
the impossible taslr nt , ^^^h 1 m° c hed and reviled him for attempting 

Viivamitra that with a flLh^f^^ bra ^^ n j n status ’ 311(1 this so incensed 
nent sons of Vasishtha +n . ^ "^th he reduced the hundred imperti- 
outcast^for t0 rebor * “ d ^ded 

end!SS 1 ^S^^! d 1 i hun ^ ®“ d one sous, hut after the fidelity and 
own and p^^ t y mSe P v Pd i ma fe ephaS * be ado P ted the lad L his 
agreed to this and Viivamitra. hi of ^ ? ons - Fift y of his sons 

huchhandas, remained indifferent^h^ 6 ™’^ middle son * name d Mad- 
and was in the throes of cnmn™' ?* e Was dedicated to a life of worship 
hut the remaining fifty sons objected hy ^' n ° W emb °died in the Rig-veda ; 
Pronounced a curee upon wJ?/? mcurred their father’s wrath. He 
only the outer fringes of his dom • at and their descendants inherited 
tribes, and of oufcaste peopled became the ancestors of the border 
Viivamitra f^dras and Sabaras. 

set about creating new worldc w ^ e course °t one of his adventures he 
heaven, and in otter? e helped king Triianku* to ascend to 
57 S ^ Was in danger of disrupting the order of the 





cosmos. The Mahabharata and Rdmdyana relate that the powers he acquired 
through his austerities so alarmed the gods that Indra sent the apsara 
Menaka* to tempt him to concupiscence. This ravishing beauty was the 
mother of the nymph Pramadvara and was indirectly responsible for the 
creation of Drupada*. Clad in diaphanous veils she danced before the sage 
during his spiritual exercises, and succeeded in seducing him. She became 
through him the mother of Sakuntala. Ashamed of his infatuation ViSvamitra 
dismissed the heavenly damsel ‘with accents not unkind', and returned once 
more to his meditations. Another attempt was made to seduce him, but 
Rambha* the apsara sent this time was cursed by the sage to become a stone 
and remained petrified for a thousand years. 

After his manifold adventures the great sage, now full of years and bowed 
down with the weight of his superhuman powers, was accepted without 
reserve as a brahmin, not only by the assembled deities but by his quondam 
rival, Vasishtha. He was given all the dignities arid privileges of brahmin- 
hood and in this status of equality paid all honour to Vasishtha. 

Among the pupils of ViSvamitra was Galava, and among his sons Ashtaka. 
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VIVEKANANDA (1863-1902) sectarian name of Narendranath Dutt, bom 
in Calcutta, a member of the kayastha or clerical caste. A graduate of a 
Christian missionary college, he was well acquainted with Western philosophy 
and from his youth was steeped in the agnosticism of Herbert Spencer and 
J. S. Mill. 

At an early age he met Keshab Chandra Sen*, and joined the Brahmo 
Samaj (‘Society of God'), convinced of the perfectability of man by his 
own efforts, a conviction that stayed with him throughout his life. In 1882 
he met Ramakrishna*, and although not impressed with him at first, soon 
came under his spell, eventually becoming his most famous disciple a Plato 
to his Socrates. He was given the new name of Vivelcananda and the title 
of ‘svami’, and it was as Swami Vivekananda that he rose to international 
fame. He spent six years in retirement and contemplation in the Himalayas, 
and subsequently undertook an extensive tour of western and southern India. 
After the death of Ramakrishna he had visions and raptures, and on one 
occasion exhorted his disciples to ‘become like Christ and aid in the redemp¬ 
tion of the world’. He became the best known exponent of modem Vedanta 


and the most zealous of Hindu missionaries. 

In 1893 he was sent by the Raja of Ramnad to the Parliament of Religions 
in Chicago as the representative of Hinduism. He travelled by way of 
Colombo, Singapore, Hong Kong, Canton, Nagasaki and Tokyo, crossing 
the Pacific to Vancouver and Chicago, lecturing all along the way. At the 
Parliament of Religions he proved a brilliant advocate of his cause. He gave 
the Americans an extremely idealized version of Hinduism, judici y 
adjusting his exposition to their sentiments. Most of his American pu 
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had never seen an Indian before and they were carried away by the com- 
manding presence of this robed and turbaned stranger, who was like their 
dreams of a wise man from the East. His enthusiasm and eloquence made 
his mission a complete success, and he was described in an American paper 
as 'an orator by divine right and undoubtedly the greatest figure in the 
Parliament of Religions.’ 

Vivekananda went t>n to England and lectured on Vedanta, making some 
notable converts, among them an Englishwoman, Miss Margaret Noble 
(Sister Nivedita), famous for her book, The Web of Indian Life . On a 
second trip to America Vivekananda founded the Vedanta Society of San 
Franscisco, and lectured extensively in several foreign countries, establishing 
Ramakrishna Missions, named after his beloved guru. He returned to 
India in 1897 and founded a matha (monastery) near Calcutta, and travelled 
throughout the country spreading the gospel of reformed Hinduism. An 
indefatigable worker in his cause, he laboured ceaselessly and without 
thought for himself, and died in 1902 'burned to the socket’. 

Vivek§nanda stood for the VecULntic religion in its universal aspect. He 
held Sankara’s doctrine of maya, ‘illusion’, describing creation as the play 
or sport of God, an act done for His own amusement, and like Sankara paid 
homage to the Mother of the Universe in her various aspects. He accepted 
all faiths as true, but challengingly declared that Hinduism was ‘the mother 
of all religions’. He felt that all forms of doubt, disbelief, scepticism, agnosti¬ 
cism and even atheism, had a place within the Hindu fold, along with 
Vedlnta, deism and bhakti (faith). He defended idolatry and at the same 
time maintained that there was no polytheism in India, since there was a 
universal acceptance of the one divine power behind all manifestation. 

In his social philosophy he opposed child-marriage, brahmin oppression 
of the lower castes, and the backwardness of women. He stressed the nded 
for service to the poor, the illiterate and the sick; believed that no law or 
religion was higher than 'Service to Mankind’. As practical Vedantis 4 , he 
said, 'the Americans are better than we are’ (VII, Vol. Ill, p. 428), for 
without its practical application Vedantism as preached in India, ‘however 
fine and wonderful it may be, is absolutely valueless’. He felt the need for 
more 0 t vigour in Hindu society that he found among the Muhammadans 
and proposed a combination of Islam and Vedanta. ‘Vedantic brain and 

(VII Vol°Vl p 376)°°^ conc ^ u( ^ e< i with characteristic courage 

salvation a >^ U n rcro^ciation and the monastic life Were paths to 

the material eidl* t i-f ^ ^ tliat ** was a ““stake completely to eschew 

^underefc^dtfefjB ^i St ?° d f ° r a sort of ' mu scular Hinduism’. ‘You 
‘the atman cannot h* ^ tter ^ y° u have strong biceps', he asserted, 

life h I the weak ’ He doored the pacifism in the 

'Strength’ Non viol m U * n< ^ a ’ i° r him Vedanta breathed one message, 

moral and intellectual, was suicide, and Zs 
?! Buddhism. He stressed the divine in man. , 

greatest God that ever'^OT'S'hl I r B V* 1 0311 man “• We “* tte 

hi gh er self.’ 33 ° r he. Bow down to nothing but your own 







According to Vivekananda, Krishria, Buddha Christ • v 

incarnations of God. They were the great 'bubbles' producedST® ^ 
sea. ‘Every worm’, he said, ‘is brother of the Nazarene ’ anH l ^ C0Smic 

!ra! vX) ‘ CMStS ™ U 118 " umber Uke bm,ches of ^ “P°nT^ 

Strenuously opposing Christian_ claims he resented the work of mission 
anes, but himself promoted his reforms along Christian missionary lines mi 
borrowed much from their methods. He declared that he wanted to WkTa 
European society with India’s religion' (V, p. The Ramakrishna 

Mission now has over one hundred centres in all parts of the worid and 
carries out an extensive programme of cultural, educational, social & well 
as spiritual activities. 
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VOWS are taken by Hindus for a multitude of reasons, and the term vrata, 
‘vowed’ is used for a religious observance undertaken as a result of a vow. 
It is a means of drawing the attention of the deity to what one desires, and 
is a promise to the deity of some sacrifice in return for the desired object. 
Thus, in times past, in exchange for the recovery of her sick child a mother 
might dedicate her daughter as a temple prostitute, or for the birth of a son 
throw her next bom into the Ganges, or again, for the death of an enemy 
a man might starve to death or immolate himself on a pyre. 

Today the obligations of a vow are generally confined to such holy disci¬ 
plines as fasting, continence, pilgrimages, reading of sacred books, the 
performance of some domestic rite, the feeding of brahmins, or a regimen 
of self-denial, such as permanently or for a time abstaining from sweet 
things or from a favourite item of food. Many of the vratas have now been 
reduced to simple forms of observance a few of which are cited below. 

Very popular is the akhand-dip, ‘uninterrupted light’, where on the first 
day of a month a lamp made of gold, silver, bronze or brass is lighted and 
fed with pure ghee (clarified butter); the lamp remains lighted for thirty 
days till the next new moon; this votive observance is made to ensure all¬ 
round prosperity. The Ananta-vrata is a fourteen-year vow, begun on the 
fourteenth day of the bright half of Sravana (July-August) with fasting and 
worship; a sacred thread is tied by the husband to the wife’s left arm, and 
by the wife to the husband’s right arm. A fast is observed on the fourteenth 
day of every month thereafter for fourteen years. Once tied the thread is 
only untied on the next anniversary of that day; this is repeated for fourteen 
years. The vow is made to the serpent Ananta who in return bestows bles- 
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sings. The pradosha, 'evening' is a vrata of special worship offered to Si Va , 
particularly on the trayodaia. or ‘thirteenth day of each paksha or fortnight 
of the month. It must be performed during the evening twilight. 

In the chandrayana, ‘moon’s course', a vow is taken to observe a special 
fast in which the number of morsels eaten per day is gradually reduced by 
one, starting from fifteen at the full moon to nothing during the night of 
no moon; after that it is increased at the same rate until the next full moon, 
when normal diet is resumed. The krichchhru, severe is a kind of minor 
penance undertaken as a vow, where the person lives on panchagavya (a 
compound of milk, curds, ghee, cow-urine and cowdung) on one day and 
fasts on the next day. There are many forms of nirjala, ‘without water’, 
vows, in which no water is taken. The chief of these is the nirjala observed 
on the ekadail (eleventh day) of the bright fortnight of the month of 
Jyeshtha (May-June) which falls in the hot season. The observance of this 
vow confers great spiritual benefits. In th eprabodhini, ‘waking’, an all-night 
vigil is kept; the chief of these is observed on the eleventh day of the bright 
fortnight of Kdrttika (October-November). 


Books 

(See under Sacrifices.) 


VRATYA, an obscure non-Vedic ethnic group or sect mentioned in the 
Vedas, about whom there is much unsettled speculation. Scholars have 
sometimes identified the Vratyas with the Maga* people who came to India 
by way of the Indus Valley from south-west Iran, and eventually settled 
in eastern India, in Magadha. In the Indus Valley they left many traces 
of their culture, some aspects of their religion in the proto-Siva cult, as well 
as a fragment of their name in the term vrdti which was used to designate 
the large settlement^ where they lived (I, p. 47). 

In their progress eastwards from the Indus Valley they left further traces 
of their presence among the heterogeneous tribes of the Himalayan foothills, 
the Lichchhavis, the Mallas and others, who are referred to by Manu as the 
children of the Vratya kings (IV, pp. 123,127). They finally settled in Maga¬ 
dha which became the focus of Vratya culture. The earliest cultural centres 
of ancient India were located in the Indus Valley and the lower Gangetic 
plain, and in both the areas the religious and cultural evolution seems to 
have run on similar lines. 


There are several hypotheses concerning the Vratyas. They have some¬ 
times been identified with a non-Aryan people who may have brought with 
em om outside India some features of the cults of ancient Elam or 
a y oma. They have been called the precursors of the yogis and are classed 
I ear .H es * ; ^ n< ^ a s ascetics and mystics, of proto-Saivite affiliation. 
MW, n *° su PP°rt the view that they were bacchantes, the 

Othprc 15 °* a cu *t which included ritual dancing and flagellation. 

M an ,,' c ^ aui regard them as an advance guard of the Aryan invaders. By 
the nrecrWi? A ^ were c ^ asse ^ ^ brahmins who had neglected to perform 
ed -? les . a " d “I* 11 * 1 from caste, 
vra ya is variously interpreted as meaning (a) ‘fallen’, i.e. from 
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the status of Aryan peoples, (6) one who is 'uninitiated’ in Aryan wavs 
(c) one who undertakes a vrata or vow and (d) a pious vagrant. The Mahdbhd- 
rata brands the Vratyas as the scourings of society, classing them with 
poisoners, pimps, abortionists, drug-addicts, drunkards, illegitimates, mixed 
castes and half-castes. They were credited with magical powers, and were 
believed to practice the more malignant forms of sorcery. 

Their deity, leader or long, Ekavrdtya, is mentioned in an obscure hymn 
of the Artharva-veda, which also devotes an entire book to the Vratyas. 
Little is known about this deity who is equated with a manifestation of the 
cosmic principle or supreme power of the universe, and whose identity with 
the prototypal Siva of the Indus Valley has frequently been suggested. 
Says Bhandarkar, ‘It seems that the Vratya cult which was afterwards 
developed into Saivism, originally came to the Indus Valley with the migra¬ 
tion of the Magadhas from outside India’ (I, p. 48). 

Among the rites and practices associated with the Vratyas the following 
are the most conspicuous. They held what appears to have been an early 
form of Samkhya-Yoga philosophy, and advocated the doctrine of iapas or 
asceticism, which they practised in many extreme forms, e.g. they would 
remain standing for a year at a time. They were familiar with the notion of 
the seven vital airs and the disciplines of breath-control, and named more 
than ten kinds of breathing, with their concomitant powers. They were 
acquainted with the techniques of concentration, of ‘soul-expansion’, and 
the enhancement of personality and consciousness by disciplines, with 
experiences of trance and samadhi. They regarded the body as a microcosm*, 
of which the universe was the macrocosm. They experimented with secret 
recipes for the elixir of life, which earned them the reputation of being 
‘swallowers of poison’ (III, p. 25). 

Associated with them was the gavdm-ayana* sacrifice ending with the 
mahavrata, a great solstitial rite of archaic origin. A cart drawn by a horse 
or mule served the nomadic Vratyas as a place of sacrifice and worship, the 
Vratya priest was accompanied by a mdgadha, a cantor or minstrel, and a 
harlot known as a pumichali (or 3 ula), or a naked female who represented 
what later came to be known as sakti. ... 

The ceremonial dress of the Vratya priesthood was distinctive. They 
wore black, or white robes with black figures on them. A ceremonial turban 
and two ram-skin shawls, one white one black, thrown over the shoulders 
completed the costume. On ritual occasions their feet were shod with sandals. 
As a weapon they carried a sharp-pointed wooden lance (pro o ype o 
Siva’s sula), an unstrung bow [jydhroda) and a magical bowl. They also wore 
ornament around the neck (the nishka), arid had ceremonial ear-rings 


an 


which played an important part in their rites, their ears havul § be ^ 
on initiation. Many of these items, it will be observed are now th ^ s * 0 ^ 
trade of yogis, Kanphatas, Aghoris, and other wonder-workers commo y 

^R^earch 1 ^ 1 slowly strengthening the tenuous links that^bind the aarim* 
religious systems of the Middle East with the cults of 
Little more is needed to establish a plausible connection, between1 ChaHeaa 
and Elamite magic, the religion of pre-Zoroastnan Persia, the cults of the 
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Indus Valley, the magic rites of the Vratyas of the Middle Gangetic plain 
and the arcane teachings of the heterodox Jain and Buddhist cults. Who ^' 
Vratyas were and whence they came can only be indicated in outline in the 
absence of positive knowledge; more than this were mere conjecture. What¬ 
ever their origin and the extent of their influence, the Vratyas disappeared 
from history. The strong arm of the main Aryan advance laid them low long 
before the Epic period. Those who accepted the Aryan way of life were 
reluctantly admitted into the fold of the twice bom. The ceremony of their 
conversion, or their restoration to brahminical society, known as the vrdtya- 
stoma, having served its purpose, has metamorphosed into a rite for sanctify¬ 
ing errant Hindus who have strayed from the observances of their caste 
It is the only positive relic in Hinduism today of one of the most mysterious 
of all the peoples who found their way to the Indian peninsula. 
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VRINDA, the beautiful and saintly wife of a low-caste man named Jaladhara. 
Her virtue was so great that it endowed her husband with divine power, 
so that even Siva could not gain mastery over him. On Siva's persuasion 
Vishnu assumed the form of Jaladhara and seduced the faithful woman. 
Having lost something of his perfection through the infidelity of his wife 
Jaladhara was now easily slain by Siva. When the unfortunate widow 
discovered the deception she threw herself into the flames of her husband’s 
funeral pyre. Vishnu, wishing that her charms might be preserved trans¬ 
formed her body into the GandakI river and her lovely hair into the tulasi 
plant. 


The GandakI river in Nepal is revered as the occasional resting place of 
ishnu who visits it from time to time and lies in the riverbed embracing 
fin da. In this river a black stone is found, called the salagrdma, which is 
ieve to be the sperm of Vishnu. The stone occurs in different sizes, from 
a small pebble to one large enough to cover the whole hand. It is a sort of 
?f S ,. j 8 e . or amm onite with peculiar markings and colours to which 
S -° uf er P^ etat i° ns are given: black stones give fame, white ones 
3 ues g lv e peace, yellows confer sons. According to the Atharva- 

kent wTan° US ^ Wl ° U * x ^ da S rama ^ as impure as a cemetery. The stone is 
drink wafir 6- cb)t b and * s highly esteemed. To touch or 

“ “ 1S stone ha * been washed is to receive absolution 

in their hands as +1,° 1 & a f sure( * °* a P* ace hi heaven. Dying Hindus hold it 

m their hands as the key to a blissful future life. 

represeSsttie hah'ofvrind" Pl ^-' J 1 ®. Indian basil (ocymum sanctum) 
of the beautiful wn m and 18 believed to be occupied by the_spirit 

HindL ^wfcST7h eVOT T 'V 116 m ° ming She leaves th * P lant * 

the courtyard of their , houses, sometimes in a 
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special brick enclosure called Vnndavana. It is tenderly cared for watered 
and worshipped with the waving of lamps and circumambulation The 
leaves are not plucked at night when Vrinda dwells in the plant The goddess 
Sakti was once enraged at Vrinda so the tulasl leaf is never offered to her 
in rites associated with her worship. 


On the bright eleventh day of the month of Karttika (October-November) 
the tulasl is ceremonially married to Vishnu, who is represented either by 
an image or by the Salagrama stone. The plant and the stone are washed and 
offered turmeric and red lead; then, to the chant of mantras the marriage 
neck-thread is placed over the plant and rice showered on the pair. The stone 
is then made to touch the plant. This ceremony marks the opening of the 
Hindu marriage season. 


In some legends Vrinda is identified with Radha, and thus associated with 
Krishna. 
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VYASA, 'arranger', was the title given to several old authors and compilers 
of ancient works. The Puranas mention nearly thirty Vyasas. Specifically 
the name refers to the rishi who supposedly arranged the Vedas and com¬ 
piled the Mahdbhdrata . It is also the alias of the philosopher Badarayana 
who founded the Vedanta philosophy. Some authorities have tried to 
identify the poet and the philosopher, but it is impossible that their res¬ 
pective tasks could have been the work of one man, since they are separated 
by many centuries. 

The semi-legendary Vyasa of Mahdbhdrata fame was bom on an island 
(dvipa) on the Yamuna, not far from the modem town of Kalpi, the illegiti¬ 
mate and half-caste (II, p. 8) son of the fishi Para^ara* by the non-Aryan 
Dasa princess Satyavatl. In accordance with the custom of niyoga he raised 
issue on the daughters of the indigenous king of Ka£i, becoming the 
father of Pandu and Dhritarash^ra, and thus the grandsire of the main 
protagonists of the Mahabharata war. He had yet another son named Suka. 
According to the legend Vyasa was busy getting fire from two nibbing sticks 
when the beautiful apsard Ghritdchi suddenly appeared before him in 
diaphanous robes. A violent storm arose in his soul 'which surged all through 
his limbs and caused his seed to fall' (III, p. 263). It fell on the lower e- 
stick and the sage thus sparked his son Suka into being. _ 

Vyasa is also known as Kanina, 'bastard'; Krishna-Dvaipayana, dark- 
skinned island-bom'; SaSvatas, 'immortal'; and Vedavyasa 'Veda-arranger. 
Besides the Vyasa, called Badarayana, who founded the Vedanta philosophy, 
another Vyasa (c. ad 600) wrote a commentary on Patafijali s Yoga-sutra. 
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WARFARE. In Hindu polity war, or mgr aha, was one of the six conditio 
of international relations, and the army* or bala one of the seven co^ 
stituents of the state. Much of the art of warfare was overburdened with 
pedantic theory. After attempts at appeasement, bribery, internal dissension 
and threat had been resorted to and failed, the whole force of the state w a ’ 
to be pitted against the enemy. This was war. s 

Two kinds of war were distinguished. The dharma-yuddha, ‘righteous 
war', was fought according to the chivalric code of kings and warriors. It was 
a struggle of good against evil; a crusade or jihad for the establishment of 
right. Blatant acts of aggression were frequently put into this category 
Their justification was expressed in the Mahabharata by Kanika of the line 
of Bharadvaja, who advocated the usurpation of degenerate dynasties as a 
righteous act. The tactics of dharma-yuddha were open [prakasa), and it 
was without secrecy or stratagem, although recourse to magical means and 
mantras (spells) was permissible. Hence it was also called mantra-yuddha 
war by spells. The kuta-yuddha, ‘false war’, was actuated by greed (lobha) 
for territory or spoils, or lust for conquest and massacre. This type of warfare 
employed the methods of the asura (godless), hence was also called asura- 
yuddha, and included subversion, secret agents, treachery, poisoning of 
drinking wells, killing of cattle, and sorcerous means. Among the latter was 
illusion (i may a, ), of which only two examples need be given: ‘The king is 
dressed up like a god or disguised as a pillar, and when the enemy comes to 
worship him, slays him’; 'The king visits the enemy dressed as a woman 
or as a devil or evil spirit, and kills him at close quarters' (III, p. 333). 

Once a king decided to make war he had to get himself and his country 
m readiness to carry it through. He put the affairs of the state in order- 
despatched his spies to ascertain the strength and disposition of the enemy 
forces; and collected his army and material resources. The formation of the 
army on the march, the methods of setting up camp, and the order of battle 
were all of vital importance. 

Roads had to be cleared by specialists trained in the job. The three types 
of roads were those that led through forests, those that traversed hills, and 
between The t r °ops on the march had to be speciaUy 
or P a wij^ e \ C0lumn ’ lf the gr ound wa s level; in the likeness of a wedge 
boar Whi ,' ap P roacbin g a valIe y; “ the shape of a rhombus or a 
hmv'r t ^ Sm ^i a nver > bke two triangles, or like a makara or shark in 
mountain a on S» P°j n ted line like a thorn, when going through a 

mixed. P ' W exten ded wings like Garuda, when the terrain was 

on high^oimd )U npi nVar ' a ^ be disposed in the sh ape of a lotus, and pitched 
with sentries Doster/ li SUpp ^ ^ flowing water like a river or large stream, 
S oTSe Jdnf if ma S’ T he $ite 0f the battlefield should be * fan 

t st u, l b d tak r *°, see that ii is sirate8ically 

should be no risk of ' d ’ Water ’ elevation and forest. There 

position. Spies and recon enemy att ack from the rear, or from a hidden 
intelligence of the strength S ^ Ce P a ft ies should be kept busy bringing in 
commonly dug outside the posit 3 ° n of th f enemy army. Pitfalls were 
0 amp area b y b °th sides, and a cow was therefore 
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released near the enemy camp to find out whether the wt 
dangerous. . track 

The king, commander-in-chief and subordinate generals u * 
spacious area cleared for their tents, all richly adorned- and ea’chwi had ^ 
apartments reserved for women. In the order of establishing d SpCCla 
£« was given fa,t to the king and his haJ 2d 
mander-in-chief and his harem and spies; then the subordinate connLX 
and their harems m descending order of rank. The harems were treq“„fc 
sizeable encampments and the king and commanders were accomnan Jl tm 
the medieval period by their retinue of betel-servers and nantch women 
even while the battle was m progress. 

Debauchery and moral laxity was rife among the soldiers, and prostitutes 
and catamites formed a regular part of the camp following. The duty of the 
women was to provide entertainment, to prepare food, and to stand behind 
the men during the engagement and ‘utter encouraging words' (V, p. 164) 
Among the non-combatant camp-followers were conjurers, soothsayers, 
astrologers, fakirs, physicians, quacks, grooms, mechanics, civil officers of 
state, carpenters, sappers and surveyors. Professional panegjmists frequently 
followed the troops to sing their valour and inspire them with confidence. 
There was a huge commissariat for the provision of food and supplies, 
provender for cattle, spare weapons, chariot spare parts, pots of poisonous 
snakes, and inflammable materials. 

The morale of the troops, often to a large extent composed of mercenaries, 
was poor, and they were not to be depended on unless sustained by the 
courage of numbers. Hindus believed implicitly in the strength of numbers, 
which they frequently put pell-mell into the field in a disorderly mass against 
the enemy without concerted plan. This vast mass, which fully mobilised 
and including auxiliaries and non-combatants sometimes numbered half a 
million men, was slow, cumbersome and unwieldy. The commanders and 
subordinate commanders could not co-ordinate their movements, and a 
shrewd enemy general with quick moving units often had the advantage 
over such a closely packed field. Many were the easy victories of a handful 
of Greek, Kushan, Hun, Afghan and European troops against what a Muslim 
chronicler gleefully referred to as ‘kafir rabble’. The king himself was not 
expected to fight but encouraged his army from the rear (III, p. 247). The 
complete dependence of Hindu military operations on a single man, the 
king or commander-in-chief, added a further element of weakness, for the 
enemy had only to pick out the leader and slay him for the whole army to 
give up the fight and turn and flee. 

Siege warfare was employed from early times, but the theory was riddled 
with primitive notions. The king was advised to attack that part of the 
citadel over which he saw a crow or crows flying frequently. The sight of a 
lizard or chameleon should give him pause for these were creatures from 
whom omens were read with difficulty and whose interpretations were 
ambiguous. As a rule scientific methods of fortifying, besieging and defending 
strongholds were neglected. Towns were invested until famine forced sur¬ 
render, or until the patience of the besiegers was exhausted and they simp y 
raised the siege and departed. To take a place by assault was too trouble- 
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some and hazardous. Many improved siege techniques were learnt from the 
Greeks and other invaders, of which one relic survives in the Sanskrit 
word sttrunga, meaning a mine or underground tunnel, which is derived 
from the Greek syrinx. Vestiges of other aspects of war borrowed from the 
Greeks are found in such words as khalina, meaning a horse-bit, which comes 
from the Greek kalinos ; and kramela from the Greek kamelos meaning camel 

A considerable time would be spent in religious functions before the battle! 
Prayers were addressed to the deities, to the guardians of the quarters 
(lokapalas), to the Alvins, and to the godlings of rivers, mountains, trees and 
plants. The whole war was regarded as a sacrifice, and the Mahdbhdrata 
speaks of Kurukshetra in such a manner. The battlefield was the altar, the 
warriors the sacrificial victims, the blood of the slain oblations of clarified 
butter. Killing and being killed were not acts of unrighteousness but forms 
of sacrament. 

Astrologers and soothsayers studied the stars and observed omens and 
finally announced the auspicious day and time for battle. The night before 
the battle representative weapons and musical instruments were sprinkled 
with fragrant water, anointed with ghee and moved before the sacred fire 
to the recitation of mantras. At midnight th epurohita, or king’s priest, made 
a special offering and threw the sacrificial ladle high into the air completing 
a magical mantra before it touched the ground. An amulet made from the 
skin of an antelope was tied to the king’s arm. Mantras were pronounced 
over the king, the commanders, and three elephants, chariots and war- 
horses. The assembled army was purified for the sacrifice, and the warriors 
slept that night with their weapons beside them. 

Surprise tactics and night manoeuvres were not generally favoured, as 
commanders had no wish to be deprived of their sleep or suffer the discom¬ 
forts of expeditious movement. Thus in later times night raids by a hand¬ 
ful of Europeans time and again threw Indian troops into disorder and routed 
a whole army. Indian military science entered a new phase when Moghul 
and Sikh rulers enlisted in their services European generals and military 
adventurers. Only when they came into fighting contact with Europeans 
did they begin to appreciate the value of discipline, drilling, the orderly 
disposition of men during the march and in camp, and effective strategy in 
the field. 


The early writers on the art of warfare mentioned certain established rules 
tiiat were observed by all those who fought a ‘righteous’ war. Thus, all 
fighting was to be done during the daytime; blood spilt after sunset was 
elieved to be consumed by demons and ogres who haunted battlefields; 
ter sunset therefore the warrior desisted from the fray and returned to his 
camp. gain,, only men of equal rank or equally matched could fight one 
, e ^' could fight only a king and not anyone of inferior status, 

om a an s armed with the same kind of weapon could fight one another: 
fnnt crVM •” ter C0U ^ ?£ht on ly another chariot-fighter; foot-soldiers only 
a dkmm, G f S ^i k wamor ™ armour with another in armour, and so on. Thus, 
horspman t ° rseman not be touched except by another dismounted 
bv a chailpmro f 0336 °* P ersona * combat, every fight was to be preceded 
g rom one party and acceptance by the other. A warrior 
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engaged in personal combat with another could not be attacked nr m* k 
afrd party. Fighting had to stop when the opponent wL'Sj ££• 
or was disarmed or had his weapon broken or bowstring cut, or who w^ 
dismounted, or had lost his armour or chariot, or who abandoned the fight 
and ran away. A brahmin could not be killed unless he assumed the role of a 
wamor i.e. dressed like a wamor, armed himself as such and participated in 
the fighting. If he was present as a priest or adviser he could not be slain 

Non-combatants like charioteers, attendants carrying weapons, drum- 
beaters, conch-blowers, camp-followers and musicians, could not be struck. 
Women, eunuchs, the aged, infirm, insane, children, outcastes, those who 
were in terror, or intoxicated or asleep, those who were naked, those engaged 
in eating and drinking or answering the call of nature, those walking peace¬ 
fully along the road, could not be attacked. Peasants and cultivators were 
never to be touched. Megasthenes observed that during a battle between 
two armies the peasants unconcernedly continued their ploughing, or watched 
the fray, secure in the knowledge that they would not be molested. Fruit 
orchards and flower gardens and fields ready for harvesting, temples and 
places of worship, could not be touched. It was prohibited to use poisoned 
weapons, hidden weapons like the sword-stick, blazing or fire-throwing 
weapons, or barbed weapons such as drew out the entrails. 

The panic-stricken and scattered foe were not to be followed in hot 
pursuit but left to escape if they could. Surrender was betokened by laying 
down one’s arms and ‘asking for mercy with loose hair and folded hands’; 
by eating grass like a cow, or holding a straw in the mouth, or by crying out, 
'I am yours’; or by asking for refuge. 

There were also chivalric rules governing the aftermath of battle. One 
was advised never to lament a hero killed in battle for he brings glory to 
his king, honour to his family, and becomes the lord of a thousand beautiful 
nymphs. The slain warriors on the victorious side were cremated with due 
ceremony, their wives ascending the pyre if they desired. Prisoners of war 
were banished to the outskirts of the kingdom for one year, after which they 
became free. The able-bodied among them were sometimes offered the 
choice of serving as slaves to their captors for one year, and were promised 
freedom thereafter. Maidens were married to warriors, after the king and 
commanders had had their pick. Hiuen-Tsang (c. 630) records that a defeated 
general was not slain or tortured, but was made to change his dress for that 
of a woman. Most of them killed themselves rather than face the disgrace 


of this situation. , 

Victors permitted the obsequies of slain enemy leaders and wamors to be 
performed after the battle. The king was laid out in state and a tram of 
princes, merchants, agriculturists and sudras came to pay their last respects. 
Bards sang songs in praise of the heroic warrior. The body was then laid on 
the funeral pyre and the bodies of other warriors laid on lesser pyres around 
him according to rank. Those women among the war captives who had not 
been selected by the victorious side were permitted to ascend the pyre it 

thev desired • • 

Those on the victorious side who deserted the field to save their Jins 

were stoned to death, or rolled up in grass mats and urn . e 
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buildings of the enemy capital, such as palaces and even temples were 
destroyed and the sites sown with castor-oil seeds, cotton, or cereals. 

jluch of the ancient chivalric code was modified after contact with the 
Kushans, Sakas and Huns, fierce warriors who fought by their own ruthless 
standards. But on the whole a general understanding of the need for a law 
of warfare prevailed, and some of the Hindu ideals were accepted by them 
in course of time. Relics of the epic ideal are discernible in the medieval 
Rajput code, and survived in the standards set by Sivaji, which were 
remarkable for their humanity considering the age in which he lived. But 
Sivaji’s successors were ruthless and barbaric; their objectives aggrandize¬ 
ment and plunder; their code not a whit better than that of the vandal 
armies of the Afghans and Turks. It was the brutal encounters with these 
latter invaders that finally put an end to the ancient rules of Hindu warfare. 
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WEAPONS. The tools of war were called dyudha in Sanskrit, and were often 
given a supernatural significance, much of Indian symbolism being built 
around the weapons of the gods. In Hindu and Buddhist iconography several 
deities are represented as carrying a weapon of some kind, with which they 
are traditionally associated, e.g. Siva and the trident, Vishnu and the discus, 
the Maruts and their bows and arrows, Agni and the spear, Varuna and the 
noose, Indra and the thunderbolt, Yama and the pdsa (rope), Kala and the 
sword and shield, Vrivakarman and the battle-axe. 

Most of the divine weapons were fashioned by the celestial artisan Vi^va- 
karman, from the blazing fragments of Surya’s orb, which he cut off with 
his own magical weapon, and these are usually described as dazzling and 
resplendent. Others were made from the bones of Dadlilcha by Tvashtri 
and were possessed of great power. The Vedic texts indicate that the more 
angerous and devastating weapons were known as asura, so called because 
t ey were believed to have been invented by the asuras or demons in their 
gods. In like manner the Aryan warriors were often discomfited 
J, ®, e ™ble weapons used by their Anarya enemies. Even in later times, 

. ^ , f, 111 ro u< T tl ° n °* g^ s 311 d. cannon, Sukra in his treatise on politics, 
classed the more lethal weapons as asura. 

varmn ^ amor ™ field was protected against enemy weapons by the 
boards nr^v° Ur Tv™ ^ cons isting of a coat of leather with wooden 
in the PwLfAu ° m ? r *? eta ? to § uard the breast. There are references 
nieces for m-nt* r l C °? ma ^ the helmet. There were also different 
knees and feet nec ^’ s ' 10u ^ers, chest, hands, privates, thighs, 

^ «-*> - W. wood, beaten 
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tioned', ‘undirectioned’. Some were named according to them nrorL'r+i-f*' 
‘drying’, 'drenching’, ‘flaming’, 'spitting', ‘pulverising’, ‘biting’ wf'? 
'darkness-causing', ‘thunder-creating’. Some were named after 8 their sw' 
such as that of a horse, heron club, serpent, eagle, carriage-shaft, p2 
share, leaf, navel, ewe, garland, crocodile, pestle, skull-bracelet. They L 
be named to indicate that they were one, two, or even hundred-headed- 
some had a smgle opening; others two, three or a hundred openings- some 
had one, two or more points or edges, or were round, blunt, pointed, and so 
forth. Some did not slay, but ‘produced illusions’, ‘caused deep sleep’ 
‘produced a soothing effect’, ‘caused righteousness’, or 'resulted in bewitch¬ 
ment’. These four hundred-odd weapons were first classed under one hundred 
and eight heads, which were reduced to thirty-two types, and this number 
further decreased to five chief categories. 

The mukta, ‘thrown’, weapons are projected by hand. These include 
primitive devices used by aboriginal tribes, and rakshasas, such as stones 
and wooden weapons. The valaitadi, a bent stick or boomerang was first 
used by the Austrics; it later took the shape of a shortened club-like weapon 
with a knob at one end which was hurled at the enemy. Indra in the Maha- 
bharata wields the boomerang. The spear and the arrow shot from the bow 
(see archery) also belong to the ‘thrown’ class. The prototype of the paranja 
or goiiras, a lance or short spear, was presented by Indra to Manu the first 
king on earth. Other types include the tomara, a light throwing spear; the 
kunta or lance with a barbed head; the patlisa or spear with a metal head 
having three razor-sharp teeth; the sakti, a special spear associated with 
Karttikeya. Then there was the long spear, the sula, and the 5 ula with 
three prongs called the trisiila or trident, the personal weapon of Siva, 
fashioned for him by Visvakarman. In tantrik texts the £ula is often used 
metaphorically to denote the erect member of Siva. 

The amukta, ‘not-thrown’, were the weapons held in the hand while 
fighting. This class includes clubs ( danda ), swords and daggers. The paraiu, 
battle-axe or hatchet, probably of Semitic origin, was the weapon of Para- 
£urama, received by him from Siva. Another common weapon under this 
head was the ankusa, a hook with a handle, used for hooking the enemy s 
neck and drawing him down during the fight. Later the ankuSa developed 
into a goad, such as are used for elephants. It was the weapon of Siva. 
Indra also used a hook, along with a net called Indra-jala, which was thrown 
over the enemy to render him helpless. It was once loaned to Ai]una. n 
philosophy the net of Indra is used as a synonym for the world’s illusions, 
or for the snare of phenomena. Sometimes it is said that each of its interstices 
has a mirror and that in this net one sees the whole universe reflecte an 
becomes aware of the interdependence of all things. . 

The general term for ‘unthrown’ hand weapons used in close combat is 
asi, loosely translated ‘dagger’. The maushtika, a ‘fist’ weapon with sharp 
edges was used for in-fighting. One variety was the vattastika (from vflasti, 
‘span’) a small weapon gripped in the hand, with claw-like iron oo a 
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» n , + a sim ilar type, the vag-nag (or bdgk-nakh), ‘tiger’s claw’ was a favourite 
« of SivajFsome authorities hold that the ancient yaitastika was •» 
3 or small hand-gun the size of a span (I, p. 137 )-.The term « was also 
freouentlv used for the sword. It is descnbed as cruel, fearful, fiery, powerful, 
unassailable victorious. The whole sword class of weapons was devised by 
Brahma for the benefit of the gods to enable them to overcome the demons. 
The asi was worn on the left side and used with thirty-two classical move¬ 
ments. The principal asi weapons are the asidhenu or dagger; the kartrikd 
or hunter’s knife, which, as the weapon of Siva is often described as having 
a serrated edge; the kripana or short sword, carried by warriors and now 
forming part of the traditional dress of Sikhs as the kirpan; the khadga, a 
broad-bladed dagger; the prithu-parsu or broadsword, of which Megasthenes 
said, ‘All Indian warriors wear swords of great breadth, and when they 
engage in close fighting they grasp these with both hands so that the blow 
may be the stronger’; the nandaki, a long slender-bladed sword, usually 
equipped with a hand-guard, originally the weapon of Vishnu. The asi 
weapons were generally used in conjunction with a khctu or shield, also 
called phalaka if made of the bark of trees or of fibre, and charman if made 
of leather. 

The heaviest of ‘unthrown’ arms were the clubs, which required great 
physical strength to wield. The musala or mace was the chief weapon of the 
rdkshasas. It was also adopted by the great hero Balarama. The sixteenth 
book of the Mahdbhdrala is named after this weapon. Agni gave a magical 
mace, the kaumodakl to Krishna to help him in overcoming Indra during 
the burning of the Khandava forest. A smaller variety, the drughana was a 
short club with a spiked head. The gadd or lesser mace was like the ‘Indian 
club’, but with a spiked head. The original gada was made from the bones of 
an asura named Gada, and became the favourite weapon of Vishnu, one of 
whose titles is Gadadhara, ‘club-bearer’. It remained hidden in the primeval 
waters until it appeared during the Churning of the Ocean. The mudgara 
or hammer, was a stout hammer-headed weapon; the mayiikhi, similar to 
the quarter-staff, was a long, heavy wooden staff gripped at one end with 
one hand, and a little lower down with the other hand; the parigha was a 
long wooden beam or tree trunk used by ogres and demons in their wars. 
The word later came to mean the battering-ram. The sira or plough served 
as a weapon to king Janaka, and, known as langala, was the weapon of 
Balarama. Balarama also used the hala or ploughshare which is described 
as a large piece of metal with another crooked piece across one end of it. The 
laguda, a short heavy staff, and the danda, a long staff, were often carried 
by ascetics known as dandins. Two weapons of Siva belonged to this class: 
the pinaka, club (sometimes bow), and the kJiatvanga, a club surmounted 
by a skull or apiece of human bone; the khatvanga is carried by some classes 
of sadhus who employ it for magical purposes. 

The muktamukta ( mukta-amukta , ‘released, not-released’) class of weapons, 
o which the best example is the pas a (from pail, to bind), a rope noose like 
a lasso, the chosen weapon of Varuna and Yama. The pasa was often fixed 
on a triangular; square or circular frame with a suspended ball of lead. 
When flung it fell over the head of the victim and settled around his neck, 
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the lead ball stunning him. Siva presented a pa§a to Arjuna after the Kirata 

incident. 

The yantra-muMa ‘machine propelled’, weapons included the catapult and 
other heavy long-range arms frequently used in siege warfare. The catapult 
or prayukta was usually on wheels and used for hurling stones or fire-balls 
to set fire to enemy forts. There were also water machines for letting down 
water, boiling oil and unpleasant liquids in torrents on the heads of those 
attempting to scale walls. The jdmadagnya was a contrivance for discharging 
several arrows at once, the yanaka a machine for discharging pointed shafts 
The ratha-musala, ‘chariot-clubbing’ was a chariot equipped with a horizontal 
wheel over the driver’s head; to this wheel were attached a number of clubs 
which were whirled around by the movement of the wheel and then released, 
causing great damage. The chariot is sometimes described as being self- 
propelled, moving without horse or driver. 

The mantra-mukta, ‘spell-discharged’, were magical weapons also called 
mdntrika, since it was necessary to recite a mantra before and during use. 
Such were the kamarupaka, a weapon which took shape at the will of the 
user; and the satyavan which acted as directed. 

A number of fire-missiles of various kinds are also mentioned in ancient 
Indian texts, although their precise mode of operation is not clear, as a 
result of which much fanciful conjecture has been ventured concerning their 
nature. The chief fire-missiles were as follows. The agneyastra, ‘fire-missile’ 
was one, of which the prototype was fashioned by Vrivakarman out of a 
fragment of Surya’s orb. It was given by Bharadvaja the sage to AgniveSa 
the son of Agni; AgniveSa gave it to Drona from whom it passed to several 
kings, including Sagara. It may have been a fire-ball released from a cata¬ 
pult, although some authorities think differently. ‘Fire-arms sounding like 
the latest atomic bombs vaguely called the agneyastra in the Mahabharata 
were also used; they were obviously fired from some kind of field gun or 
artillery’ (I, p. 137). 

The brahmastra, was a dread missile devised by Brahma and given to 
Indra who presented it to Rama. It had sharp edges surrounded by tongues 
of searing flame and was described as absolutely irresistible. With it Rama 
killed Ravana. The agnigula (or agniguda) was a fireball. These were made 
of animal dung mixed with wood shavings, metal fragments and pow ere 
metal, resinous leaves, lac and oils. They were ignited and projecte rom a 
sling or catapult, or used on arrow-heads or spears. The sataghni, un re 
slaying’, another fiery weapon, was described as a large, round or cylindrical 
projectile filled with inflammable substances and hurled at the enemy. It 
came from the aerial city of Saubha and was used by Krishna. In later times 

the term was applied to cannon. _ ,, , T , , , . „ 

Among the war material collected from the battlefie o urn 
after the great encounter were various resinous substances ' 

which suggest the use of fire-projectiles. Some Hindu au on 1 
that the original home of gunpowder was India The Turin* word 
the Persian word lufang are said to be derived from the Sanskrit dhufa, 

’“Two’ weapons of a magical character are classified', sometimes 
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with the ‘thrown’, with the ‘thrown-not-thrown’, the ‘machine-propeii^. 
and also the ‘spell-discharged’, since they share the qualities of all these* 
One is the chakra and the other the vajra. The chakra or discus was a flat 
sharp-edged missile, with four, six, eight, sixteen, thirty-two/or more spokes. 
■When flung it whirled outward, severed the head or body of the opponent 
and returned to the hand of the thrower. The discus of Vishnu, called the 
sudartana, 'beautiful to behold', was forged by ViSvakarman. The Vajra or 
thunderbolt is shown in representations as two trident heads joined at the 
base to point in opposite directions. The vajra was fashioned for the gods 
out of the bones of the sage Dadhlcha on the model of a prototype made of 
adamant. Its qualities were irresistible power and absolute immutability. 
The vajra is an important symbol in tantrism, representing the linga as 
well as the reality of the Absolute (vajra-satlva, ‘adamantine existence’). It 
is deified in the image of VajreSvara, ‘Thunderbolt Lord’. The vajrandbha 
was the thunderbolt given by Agni to Krishna to help him defeat Indra and 
bum the Khandava forest. 
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WEIGHTS & MEASURES. The ‘measure’ or tulamdna is one of the philo- 
sophical categories subsumed under quantity, mass, number [rati), size, and 
weight. It pertains to gross elements in aggregate and conglomerate mass. 
Elements in their pure form are not regarded as material, and hence are 
beyond the scope of the tulamana (weights-and-measures) concept. 

A system of weights and measures was quite probably brought to India 
by the Phoenicians, but indigenous systems were devised in India from 
ancient times, although these varied considerably from period to period and 
from one part of the country to another. We know from the Arihaidstra 
^ aj ^ 11 ^at attempts were made from time to time to ensure a 

v ,an + • a un . iformit y ^ or we ights and measures in certain states. A Nanda 
^ e *° hitroduce uniform standards in the fourth century bc, and 
ano er a empt was made by Samudra-gupta more than five centuries 


like^^c^a- Wei f be< \ ^ * iu ^ 01 balance, against commonplace objects 
often hvnnfh ff 1 ar ^' ^ >e ™ es ' shells, and so on, and a system of weights, 
’ OTl - ^ of 1116 weights were descriptively 

linked with ™in SGe ' ° r berr y hi question. Weights were also closely 
(see numismafiVc^M^^ severa l coins were named after the weights used 

gauged bv the n °* ca P ac *ty> including liquid measures, were 

gauged by the cupped hands, by jars, buckets and baskets, and used inter- 
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changeably with weights. Measures of capacity were also related to measures 
0 f area, e.g. the drona, bucketful a measure of dry and liquid capacity 
was also a square measure, the latter determined by the acreage that could 
be sown with one bucketful of com. 

A similar flexibility existed in the systems of linear measures. The result 
was that a given system of weights mid measures was only valid in a particular 
period and a particular area. A kukint or a kishku in fifth-century Ujjain 
differed appreciably from the same weight and measure in Pataliputra. The 
details below give a very rough scale covering the most important of all 


these systems. 

Theoretically all weights and measures start from the amt or atom. The 
‘measure’ of two atoms is a dvyamika, and of three atoms a tryanuka. Then 
follows the paramanu, ranging, in modem parlance, from one millionth to 
l/3495 2 5ths of an mob- It represents the first of the 'material' weights or 
measures. The trasarenu is made up of not less than thirty atoms and is 
visible as a mote in a sunbeam. Five trasarenu make one rant, which is 
sometimes described as a settled speck of dust. The weight of one grain of 
dust stirred up by a passing chariot is called ratha-dhiili, ‘chariot-dust’, and 
is equal to 8 trasarenu. The balagra, ‘hair-tip’, is equal to 8 ratha-dhuli. 
The nit, or egg of a louse, called likrita (also liksha or likhya) is the weight, 
or the length of 8 balagra. The mustard seed, or sarshapa is equal to 3 
likrita or 24 trasarenu, and the yukd, ‘louse’ is equal to between 4 to 8 
likrita. The gaura or ‘white’ mustard seed is equal to 3 sarshapa or 72 
trasarenu, and the yava, or barley grain is equal to 3 gaura, 6 to 12 sarshapa. 


or 34 to 45 likrita. . „ , ....... 

The guiijd, a kind of berry, is the smallest of the jeweller s weights. It is 
equal to 2 yavas or barley grains. The krishnala, a ‘black’ berry, is about 
il gunjas. The rattl (rattika, rati, or raktika), a kind of red berry, is between 
i£ to 3 gunjas; between 5 to 8 grains of rice; between 3 to 15 yavas. The 
nishpdva is a weight of considerable variation. It is used for weighing g 
and silver and is generally regarded as being a Mtle teth ang gn nl_as. The 
mashaha, a silver weight, is equal to about » rattis Thetafejn. com* 

Sr n^as 1 or m Sajr S the ^to 

a anas or 8 to 12 mashas, approximately 210 ^ is 

thse «var V a is a tolas, 10 to 24 mashas or 80 raths- the suv ^ ^ 

name of a gold coin, and karshapana e n ase d for weighing silver 

one karsha. The purana^ (or purana) o ' , a coin phe satamam, 

is equal to about 20 mashas; it is also dharanas 32 mashas, 

Tmndred-mana', equal to 4 fe 8 for weS ^d and sUver. 

100 manas, 160 mashakas, 320 ratti , Q f gold then the name of 

The pala (or nishka), originally a ne . c 0 , karshas or 64 mashas. 

a cohi, and finally the name of aweight e qual ^ 4 ^ 

The following are some of the chief measures ^ 


oyster shell, about one ounce; the tnushfi, fist i.e. what can be contained ' 
one closed handful; the pala, which is equal to 3 Sukti or 2 to 5 mushfi- th* 
pam (or prasriia), an open handful, equal to 2 to 3 palas; the aiijali or 
can be contained in two cupped hands, equal to 2 to 3 panas, or ap pr0 vj 
mately 16 suvanias. The kunchi, equal to 8 panas or handfuls; the nikunchaka 
from half a kunchi to 3 kunchis, or one-fourth of a kudava; the kudava a 
vessel 4 fingers wide and 8 fingers long, containing 12 handfuls. The pdtra 
‘bowl’, containing 16 suvanias, or 8 to 20 palas; the Sera (or sera), equal to 
10 to 25 palas, or, in the modem system, 2 lbs.; the sardva, 'dish’, equal to 
2 kudavas; the prastha, or 2 saravas, 4 kudavas, 32 palas, 48 handfuls; the 
pushkala, 'drum', or 20 to 50 palas, or 2 to 4 Seras. The tula, ‘balance’, so called 
because the quantity could conveniently be measured in a tula or scales- 
it is equal to 5 Seras, 145 ounces troy, or 100 palas. The adhaka equals 4 
prasthas, or approximately 7 lbs 10 ozs.; the karnsa, ‘jar’, is equal to 2 
adhakas; the kalasa, ‘pitcher’ is equal to 4 kamsas. The drona, ‘bucket’ is a 
measure of capacity and also of area i.e. as much as could be sown with a 
droiia full of com. A drona is equal to 1 to 3 kalaias, 2 to 4 kamsas, 4 adhakas 
6 shashthaka (a ‘sixth’ part of a drona, so called because one sixth of the 
wheat harvest was taken as a tax by the king), or 16 pushkalas, 32 to 64 
seras, 128 kunchis, 200 palas, and 1,024 mushtis or fistfuls. The Surpa (or 
surpa), ‘winnowing-basket’, equals 2 dronas; the gonl (or gona), ‘sack’ 
equals 4 dronas; the khari, 4 to 16 dronas, or 3 bushels; the ghala, ‘pitcher’, 
1 to 20 dronas; the kumbha, ‘jar’, 20 dronas, or 8 to 30 gallons; the bhdra, 
‘load’, is 20 tulas, 2,000 palas, or 2i maunds; the acliita, ‘loaded’, a barrow 
load, equal to 2 to 10 bharas; and the vaha, ‘vehicle’, a cartload, or 10 to 
20 bharas. * 

Like weights, measures are also extremely unsystematized, vary from 
region to region and from period to period. The mana, or measure of length, 
is sometimes used for square measure, and sometimes as a measure of 
capacity. In measuring a man (for sculpture), house (for building), or other, 
o ject, special measures and canons of proportion* are used. Like weights 
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the length of the forearm, and is spoken of as a cubit. There are 7 kinds of 
hasta ranging from 16 to , 3 2 angulas but the average is often fixed at 18 
inches. The at atm, elbow , or mini, is the measurement from the elbow to 
the tip of the finger, and is about 18 to 28 angulas or approximately 2 feet 
The pada, ‘step’ consists of 30 angulas; the prakrama, ‘stride’ of 35 
angulas; the kishku, ‘handle’ of an axe, of 42 angulas, or about 2\ feet 
The khdta paurusha or trench mansize, is used for measuring the depth 
of moats; it is about 84 angulas or 5' 3'; the vydrna, ‘outstretched’, the 
distance of the outstretched arms, is equal to 88 angulas or about 5' 5*; 
the dhanus, ‘bow’, equal to 4 liastas or 96 angulas; the aksha, ‘axle’, equal 
to 104 angulas; the kanda, ‘section’, or 108 angulas; the danda, ‘pole’, a 
widely used measure, between 100 to 300 angulas, or 3 to 5 cubits, or 5 to 
12 feet; the hastl, ‘elephant’, from 196 to 224 angulas, 7 to 9 aratni, 8 to 
15 feet. 

The rajju, ‘cord’ is from 1,500 angulas to 1,930 angulas, from 7 to 12 
daiidas, from 25 to 40 yards; the paridesa, ‘circuit’, from 2 to 5 rajjus, often 
used as a measure of area; the krosa, ‘shout’, or the distance of an earshot 
i.e. \ mile to miles; the gohambha ‘cow-moo’, the distance at which the 
lowing of a cow can be heard in quiet dusk; th egavyuti, ‘pasturage’, a measure 
of area is equal to 7 to 15 rajjus, and as a measure of distance to between 
700 to 3,500 dandas, or 2 kroSas, or approximately 5 miles; the yojana, 
‘yoke’, is the distance a cart driven at one yoking of the bullocks can travel, 
it is equal to 4 krosas, or 7 to 9 miles. 

Longer distances were reckoned by the space a man could walk or ride in 
one day, or, as stated in the Panchavimsa BrdJmana, by placing 1,000 cows 
on the top of one another, or by a thousand days’ journey of a horse, or by 
the distance between the two outstretched wings of the sun-bird, or from 
the point of sunrise to sunset. 
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WHEEL. The wheel or chakra, an archaic symbol of the sun, wasusedun the 
religious rites of many ancient peoples the world ° ver - y Susa 

brought to India by the sun-worshipping aga imi ™8 . , ^h ^e 

south-west Persia, and its use may have received a further impetus with 

coming of the Zoroastrian Persians. , • . f seV eral 

The wheel has varying significance, depending 0 ^ a drde / the 

facets is being considered: the wheel as a spher ( t i2’ cen t re / the ax { s 

mandala), as the spokes (the points of the compass ),j ^ a CO ncentra- 
Wf), as a rotating hoop (the power of 

tion of energy (the chakra* of the subtle y)- wheel of the Law), 

discus, the symbol of Buddhism (the d ia ^ m ^ , 0 f heaven and hell, 

the recurrent cycle of time (kdla-chakra) the spheres of heaven 

and the all-pervading power of force („hiauitous tool of the potter. 
In the more prosaic everyday worl 1 is , , symbolically reduced 

the oil-presser and the miller. The spokes of the wheel, symooi y 
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to four and set at right angles to indicate the cardinal directions are s a 
to be the origin of the cross and of the swatsika. The chakra is an auspicin 
sign, and according to Buddhist belief the mark of a wheel ori a person^ 
palms, the soles of his feet or on his forehead gives promise of success i n aU 
undertakings. Variations of the wheel design play a major part in religion 
symbolism. The Buddhist Wheel of the Law is usually represented with 
thirty-two spokes, but it may have a much greater number so as to cover 
as many directions as possible. 

Ceremonial wheel movements in a ‘right’ direction are always considered 
lucky, and varieties of such movements have found many religious applica¬ 
tions. Some Mahayana monks carry little cylindrical cases containing mantras 
which they revolve by turning a handle, and in this way derive the benefit 
both for the mechanical repetition of mantras, as well as for the circumambu- 
latory movement which is regarded as so auspicious. The rite of dola-yatra 
in which a man is suspended on a pole and swung around on hooks, is best 
done when the sun enters Aries, an indication of the wheel’s solar origin 
During the festival of Jagannatha (who may have been a solar deity), it 
was the custom of those devotees who aspired to paradise to immolate 
themselves under the wheels of the giant carriage. The climax of the cere¬ 
monial ascent to the top of the yupa or sacrificial post in ancient times, was 
reached when the Vedic priest squatted on top of the wheel which was 
horizontally placed on its summit, and was turned in a sun-wise direction. 
The victor after battle mounted a chariot and drove around in a small 
circle, and was thereafter known by the title of chakravartin, ‘wheel-turner’, 
or conqueror. The most important of the tantrik rites, that of chakrapujd, 
derives its name from the fact that the devotees sit in a circle. 

The movement of the wheel is best exemplified in devotional circum- 
ambulation during a pilgrimage*. Circumambulation is also performed 
around holy persons, and even holy books. In the rdsa-llld dance, Krishna 
stands in the centre while the gopls or milkmaids dance in a circle around 
him. The circumambulation of the altar is part of many solemn rites includ¬ 
ing the Hindu marriage ceremony where the bridegroom leads the bride 
three times around the sacred fire. The circumambulation of the corpse by 

the mourners, although in a ‘contrary’ direction is part of the funeral 
ceremony. 


In all circular movemexits, whether of the wheel, or of the dancers, or the 
p grims, e direction followed is of the utmost importance. The auspicious 
movement is always deasil or rightwards, and is ultimately determined from 

or 'mimt +- 1 °> ne ls ? acm S- 9? e mu . st * ace eas t t° get one’s true bearings 
k nkn tv. 110I k aus P* c * ous s ide is on one’s right, or dakshina, which 
hand 111 ^ ^^P^kshina or circumambulation rite,’the right 

rives a 'with 6 t/ » + S1< ^ sacre d object. The left-hand movement 

sickness and^ath * s plucky, being associated with evil, 

their Draver-wWi ’ i^ USC ^ ™ ^ diabolical worship. Buddhists turn 
anti-clockwise Th S C0c ^ wise ’ w ^ e Bon (demonist) priests turn theirs 

and of the female o I ! lovem f nt °* auspicious male swastika is clockwise 
ue iemaie or inauspicious one is anti-clockwise 

o power is the effect of the contrary movement that when performed 
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•th ritual intent it is even believed to influence external events. Sorcerers 
T 1 Malabar and Gujarat employ this knowledge. There was the droll case of 
bania who was reputed to be able to control the weather by applying this 
fLogic force. For this purpose he used a special spinning wheel made out of 
!wi men’s bones. Whenever the rain-clouds were gathering the merchant 
ould set his virgin daughter to turning the wheel in a reverse way to 
weave the clouds and so prevent rainfall in order to raise the price of the 
m he had to sell. The villagers were convinced that because of this the rain 
was prevented from falling in spite of other ceremonies being performed to 

bring it on> 

M K. Gandhi’s use of the spinning wheel, which was supposed to have 
broken the back of the Manchester cotton trade, has now become almost a 
ritual in India, and ‘mass spinning' takes place throughout the country on 
his birth and death anniversaries as a tribute to his memory. His spinning 
wheel has merged with the Buddhist Wheel of the Law to form the circular 
emblem on India’s national flag. 
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WIDOW It has been said that there is no more unfortunate character m 
of Hinduism than the 

meted out by Hindu society to won™ rite „ 8 , 

their husbands was so pyre of her husband, 

attire was n* foundin 

the pre-Aryans or the Vedic In<W &^edic ton ^ 

younger brother or other suitab^ forme d pa rt of the funeral ntes of 

substantiated by a c ™ }d h husband on the unlit funeral pyre, 

the deceased. The ^dow hes We he h£ban ^ deceased holds 

and after a short mtervai the brotheror «0 retuin tQ the world 0 f 

her hand and addresses her &us ^ O departed. Be thou now 

o?rtt°^who now .rasps thy hand and 

—us stanza has b«n the subject* ^ —jfKj 
debate. Some commentators heMl that*r to joto he r husband 

after going through the fonnabtf o* among men, but as a^ widow 

Sr^r r-WSS“-tra for —ruing. 
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The fact that widow remarriage was permitted by the Vedic Indians is 
attested by the Epics, and several instances are recorded in the historical 
period. The common practice of niyoga, almost universally sanctioned, is 
virtually a form of widow remarriage. The Atharva-veda approves th e 
remarriage of widows, and gives assurance that the performance of the 
marriage ritual between a woman and her second husband will ensure a 
legitimate union both in this world and the next, and in another context 
even refers to the 'eleventh husband' of a woman (II, p. 161). Although the 
sage Pirghatamas is said to have decreed that a woman should not marry a 
second time, the Mahabhdrata expressly states that a woman marries her 
husband’s brother after the death of her husband, and records numerous 
instances where widows remarry or are sought after as wiVes. Ugrayudha 
asked for the hand of Satyavati, widow of Santanu; she did not accept his 
offer but instead married Paraiara through whom she bore the renowned 
sage Vyasa. Arjuna had a son by the widowed daughter of Airavata, the 
Naga king. 



' , " ’ iciuiu iu me ianuiy or ner tormer 

husband the property which she had received from him. From historical 
records we learn that Chandra-gupta II married DhruvadevT, the widow of 
his elder brother Rama-gupta. Chandraplda and Tarapida, both Kachin ir 
kings of the eighth century ad, were the sons of King Durlabhaka bv a 
merchant s beautiful widow. Vastupala exponent of Jainism was the son 
0 a remarned widow. Hammlra king of Chitor married a widow, daughter 
of Maldeo, and their son ruled Udaipur. ^ 

A few lawgivers also conceded remarriage under certain circumstances 
According to ParaSaraa woman may remarry if her husband dies, disappears 
for a certain number of years, renounces the world, is impotent or is exoeUed 
from his caste Narada and Baudhayana define ihe i 

■s *2 not nece> - 

opposed T"t£ ST t m0rt 0lher "^"diaopally 

both in thfe^W V WOT f a “""S* to ber husband 

could never SeTto SSEjlSf* t- was . bound tohim for all time and 
The remarried widow was deemed w mC 2 f nng beinous sin of adultery, 
shame on her family and on her w a bar * ot * not on ty bringing 
in the other wS C “* but ^«sing her husband untold inker? 

incarnate. Ifyo^g^dSdidles^Lwdl^? a widow *** m ' luck 
as a husbandless, barren rnenstmati ’ w * s ^ *be more calamitous, 
contamination, the sound of her voice ^f a H< T prasenc * 

very existence was p^ 


relations, bhe was treated as a thing apart for she was already half dead H P r 
fate has been frequently described. A few days after her husband's death the 
female relatives invade the widow’s house. They push her violently about 
make her sit on a stool, cut the thread of her tali (neck ornament) and 

haV6 / + 6r d : ShC iS ^ CaUed ^ the opprobrious term 

munda, baldie . This tonsure is repeated as soon as the hair grows a little 
since it is believed that a long braid of hair would put the husband in bon¬ 
dage in the next world (I, p. 160). 


From now on she must wear only white clothes. Never again can she wear 
the sindura mark on the forehead, or jewellery, ornaments or other indica¬ 
tions of saubhagya or married bliss. She is forbidden to use a cot, and must 
sleep on the ground. She cannot cook or help in cooking the family’s food; 
she must eat only once a day and only enough to keep her alive. She is 
denied even the simple pleasure of chewing pan. She is debarred from all 
religious affairs and cannot participate in wedding ceremonies or any joyous 
festivities. Even her son cannot be invited for a sraddha. 


Shunned by all, even the servants of the household, left in isolation and 
subjected to scorn and abuse, her possessions, if she had any, coveted by 
her relations who want her out of the way, it is no wonder that she some¬ 
times chose to end her existence by suttee. The pitiable lot of the widow in 
Hindu society became the subject of much criticism when it was first put 
before the public conscience by Christian missionaries. Says A. S. Altekar, 
‘It was only with the advent of Western ideas during - the second quarter of 
the last century that some leaders of thought began to realize the iniquity 
of compelling widows to lead a life of enforced celibacy’ (I, p. 158). Ram- 
mohan Roy and Ishvarachandra Vidyasagar were among the great reformers 
who attempted to legalize widow remarriage in Hindu society. But the 
prejudice is still very strong, and the number of Hindus willing to marry 
widows is almost negligible. 

Betrothed girls were also regarded as married, even though they did not 
necessarily live with their husbands. If he died before union and she was 
still akshata, ‘uninjured’, i.e. an untouched virgin, she was penmtted to 
remarry under certain rules, but few cared to marry her. In most cases a 
girl betrothed even verbally was regarded as a widow if her betrothed died. 
Differences in age between husbands and wives are still very great, accounting 
for the high proportion of young widows. A survey conducted as recently as 
1948 showed that the age of widows ranged between 8 and 54, the average 
age being 20.16 per cent of widows had had no married life at all, and 14 pet 
cent had lived with their husbands for only one year. The average period of 


married life was seven years (III, p. 236). 

Since remarriage is practically out of the questipn, those widows who have 
no means of support, and whose parents will not take them bac k ,®<te‘ 
tined for the streets or for the rescue homes. Such rescue homes were not 
always what they purported to be, and the inmates were at the y . 

their benefactors. In a rescue home in Bombay 70 ou societies of 

been seduced (III, p. 238). The strenuous efforts of ^ 

women social workers and leaders, and the ou spo en ^ x 

have done much to end these scandals. fcjk v 
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WIND in Hindu mythology is personified as the god Vayu* (or Vata) T 
Vaiieshika it is one of the subtle elements; in Ayurveda it is one of th 
three bodily humours; in Yoga and Hindu philosophy it is the term for th 
vital energies or airs of the body. In the latter sense the alternative term 
prana (see below) is generally used for the vital airs, and is also employed as 
a synonym for wind, breath, life, life-force and soul. The control of thk 
vital breath through the practice of pranayama is one of the fundamental 
techniques of yoga. Traditionally ten vdyus or vital airs are listed, divided 
into two groups of five each, which are named below. 


pra^adi are the winds of the inner body. They include (1) the Prana a 
tom universally adopted for all the vital airs, but specifically applied to the 
wind that has its seat in the heart, and is also called asu, ‘breath' It is 
biood-red or yellow in colour and controls respiration. It is a forward wind 
related to the east and linked with the sun; (2) the afdna has its seat h[ 
the rectum, is purple and orange m colour, and controls ejection i.e. excretion 
and ejacuiation. H is a down wind, of the west, linked with fire; (3) samdna, 
its seat in the navel, is white or green in colour, and controls digestion’ 
A consummatmg wind, of the north, and of the clouds; (4) uddnaf ]has its 
eat m tiie throat, is pale blue, and controls speech and coughing An upward 

llS Seat tte e eniWs ; Same-coloured 
moon. * ^ “Elation. A reciprocal wind, of the south, and of the 

XS 1 whS? WonSi,g ‘o ‘he outer body. They are (i) naga. 

controls blinkinE 0 and 1 tl. er d Ctatl ° n and retchin 81 (2) karma, 'tortoise’, 
1, • dropping of the eyelids in sleep; (3) krikara 

Itrob yiSa X Se f, d *>»««. god-given', 

controls Mccuping It is also tte * ihana n-iaya, ’treasure-winning’, 
swoon or tran«, !nd rteTdeSh ” * he b ° dy durin S coma ’ 
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inconceivable that the healthy-minded Aryans who entered the Indian 
peninsula would have subjected their women to the fate they later suffered 
under the legalistic dispensation, or indeed that Aryan women would have 
allowed themselves to suffer the general contumely in which they came to 
be held. It was inevitable that the patriarchal social system of the Vedic 
age should place certain restrictions upon the female sex, but these were 
nothing compared to the terrible degradation of their later estate. In spite 
of certain passages of rhetorical praise the lot of women in the lawbooks was 


abject. 

In the Vedic period most religious rites and ceremonies were open to 
women, who had equal privileges of participation and observance with their 
menfolk. They took an active part in the sacrifices, sang the saman chants 
and executed ritual acts. Certain sacrifices could be performed only by women. 
Such were the sitd harvest sacrifice, the rudrabali sacrifice to ensure the 
fecundity of cattle, and the rudrayaga to secure good husbands for daughters. 
Some of the texts in which these and other rites were detailed spoke as if 
referring to men only, but it was recognized that by the use of what was 
technically known as uha, ‘modification’, the gender could be altered and 
other necessary changes made in the sacred formula to render it applicable, 
if necessary, to women also. It was not long before this rule was ignored, 
and the texts read as though applying to males only, and so it has remained. 

The Vedic Age produced a score of eminent female scholars, poets and 
teachers; in fact a number of the hymns of the Rig-veda were composed by 
women. But by the time of the lawgivers the literate woman had become 
anathema. Manu decreed that women had no right to study the Vedas. Not 
only did[ literacy become a rare quality in women, but it was even regarded 
as disreputable, and learning was considered a qualification of women of ill 
fame The belief prevailed that disaster would befall the family if a woman 
held book or pen in her hand. Says A. S. Altekar, ‘It is within the memory 
of us that orthodox Hindu society regarded it not only unbecoming, but also 
inauspicious for a woman to be able to read and write. 

Girls were once given the same kind of basic education as boys, and those 
who belonged to the upper castes were entitled to the upanayana i orsacred 
thread ceremony. But the lawgivers declared women to be mh^entty impme 
and hence unfit to receive this sacrament. In ^ 

lumped together with sinners, slaves and outcastes. Medieval wmerS bke 

husband, but must remain a few paces behin • . Orthodox 

crated ii^age its divinity is destroyed and rt:»ered «£»Ortho 
Hindus, like the Digambara Jams, hold that women can ne 
salvation except by being reborn as men. dox Hindu view, had 

JZ&'SJSX spiritually connate, poking 



by their very presence, and obstacles to salvation. They were cons'd 
incapable of controlling themselves, ritually impure at all times avidr^ 
illicit affairs, hard of mind, small in judgment, eager to exhibit their Deri** 
The Creator had implanted in women a love for trinkets, dishonesty unt tK' 
malice, wickedness, cruelty and impure desires. Women, accordW tofiT 
texts, are the root of all evil and suffering. Behind even the most bino/ 116 
exterior there is a raging passion of lust, since they are beings of insaS * 
sexual appetite. So great is their desire for the pleasures of the bed that 
will give themselves to the meanest of men if they get the opportunitv lh 
kave no qualms about being faithless to their husbands and disloyal to th? 
famiKes A virtuous woman is only one who has lacked the opportunitv !!! 
“ a nu<L ° f fickle in their affections they can chSge IovIts~Z 

easily as they can shed their garments. Their tears and protestations Zl Z 
no account for they are falsehood incarnate. Special apartments should h f 
budt to keep them sequestered and precautions taken to guard them d bG 
TkeT^yaSa*** Marcs that a good woman h JXtot bad 
man. The Maitrayana Samhtta describes woman as Untruth The - 

***“?•• pouring curse. In her MythltiS: 

of life begms afresh, Tx>m out of lust engendered by blood and semen ilt J 

tsf £X;ssaufi? i i -feZ -s r“ “ 

equated with the killing of a iudL Th*?' • offence. It was 

^ si. in a lonely placewith * 

Manu # according to one writer 71 p™*c S ^mother. (II, p. 147). 
sensuous character of women in general in suchto^ 011511633 grossI y 
duced without violating decency md iSdesty’ (VIIlZ ^ repro ' 

kinds of wine,’ declare the Puranac? <h„t tZ ; . P ‘ ^ bere are three 
there are sev^n £* of poi^but Z 7* mtoxicatin g * woman; 
Mahabharata concludes, 'A man with ^h.Tnd J e P em ° US is woman.' The 
century would still not be able to mmni + ton gues who lived for a 

and defects of a ZZ^ p 3 £)** task ° f de8cribin g the vices 

prefei^e™ FeSswerr^ the Vedi o tribal society 

from birth. They were an impediment Tn L ^oumbrance and a burden 

time of peace; they were unclean and da™ ’ *^7 had to be Protected in 
and childbirth- j , ean dangerous durmr mpncpc _ 


of no use to anyone as Widows Nd-- ^ When marrie( i : theywere 

the birth of daughters, and in the ^eda for 

t was commonly believed that being bomT^ bbrtl1 K de P recat ed. 
am committed in a previous incTatil rT WaS the P®" 1 * ** some 
birth of a girl was not announced^- it Z, ^ r ^ cently ® Rajputana the 
been bom. The expectant friends’then as . mereI y said that 'nothing' had 
P’ f? 1 }’ female infanticide was theref^"* 1Way <grave and Quiet' (VII, 
earliest times. The casting awS h i ^ Ctised 0n a wide scale from 
unwanted girl babies, andfoe diwp Chddren of unmarried mothers of 
Vedic texts. Ihe YajurZZ SSf^*** ** tus are mentioned 
604 P ° f «•* bem § exposed when bom, a 



custom that continued through the centuries unchecked. In Bengal a 
might drown her child in fulfilment of a vow; in western India female 
were strangled or smothered; among the Rajputs parents used to kffl 
children 'by relusmg proper nourishment or sometimes even poisonta, t?f 
nipples of the mother s breast (IX, p. 822). P the 

The praotice of infanticide was declared illegal by the Regulation of i8o2 
promulgated by Lord Wellesley, but it has been pointed out that it is still 
practised by neglect (VII, p. 271). It is known that many girklne JfoS 
to die unattended m cases where medical aid would be summoned if a son 
were sick. 

The cumulative effect of such ignominious practices laid a heavy burden 
of guilt on the Hindu woman. She expiated her sins by abject submission 
to the dictates of orthodoxy. Manu declared, ‘Day and night woman must 
be kept in subordination to the males of the family: in childhood to the father, 
in youth to her husband, in old age to her sons’. It was with particular 
reference to her attitude towards her husband that the Hindu woman’s 
position was believed to be best expressed. The virtuous woman (sadhvt) is 
the slave and devotee of her husband, and treats him as a divinity. She is 
described as pati-vrata, ‘husband-obeying’, and pati-devata, ‘husband-deifying’. 
Complete devotion, absolute fidelity and submissiveness to him was the least 
that any wife owed to her husband, and these virtues were greatly extolled 
in the Hindu scriptures. Manu says, ‘Even though the husband be destitute 
of virtue, and seeks pleasure elsewhere, he must be worshipped as a god.’ 
The law ordained that if the wife showed disrespect 1 io her husband because 
of his evil passions, she would be deprived of her ornaments and furniture. 
If she was quarrelsome and questioned his actions she could be superseded. 
The Padma Purana declares, ‘Be a husband aged, infirm, deformed, de¬ 
bauched, offensive, a drunkard, a gambler, a frequenter of places of ill 
repute, living in open sin with other women, and destitute of honour, still a 
wife should regard him as a god.’ 

Hindu myth and legend have idealized the docile, patient, uncomplaining 
wife. Such for instance was Slta, wife of Rama, who followed her husband 
through all the vicissitudes of his career, and in the end accepted disgrace, 
public abuse and banishment at his hands. As the fruit of such devotion 
great powers were said to accrue to the Hindu wife. By means of this power 
Anasuya made the sun stand still and changed Brahma and Vishxiu into 
babes; through it Savitri brought her dead husband back to life; with its 
scorching power Damayanti once burnt a hunter who approached her m 
the forest with evil intent; by its power Slta kept off Ravana from g 

iSTe Sly demoralizing effect of such excessive subordination 
both on the husband and the wife was felt by many Hindu reformers, who 
held that far from elevating the marriage partnership it served to debase it. 
Said M. K. Gandhi, ‘Hindu culture has erred on the side of exc^sive sub¬ 
ordination of the wife to the husband. Tim has res e in 
usurping and exercising authority that reduces him o e 

br Woman was believed to have been created for certain fixed functions. 
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According to Manu the ideal wife had to be clever and economical in m 
ing the household and careful in cleaning the utensils. Another auth^^' 
has it that a woman’s main business is to pound rice, cook, and p h** 
children, especially male children. Sterility in woman was the supreme^ 
Lastly, she had to serve as the vessel of her husband’s pleasure. A Wo CUrS f' 
mind, says a modem Hindu writer, ‘is saturated with the idea that n m f n * s 
designed her for the enjoyment of man, and that she has no oth^r 
than to serve him.’ (IX, p. 296.) function 

The ownership of property was also conditioned by the general attit 
In early times husband and wife were joint owners {dampati) of the househ lri 
. assets. But by the decree of the lawgivers a woman became the propertv f 
her husband and all her stock of wealth was his. She was indeed allowed s 01 
personal possessions, which were known as stridhana, ‘female propertv’ 6 
over which she had complete control. It included such things as Welle™ 
ornaments, clothing, sulka (the money given to the bride at the time of he 
marriage), gifts of her husband, friends, relatives, and a woman’s own ea™ 
ings by spinning and other virtuous means. a ~ 

Apart from this Hindu women were and continue to be subject to 
proprietary disabilities. If a woman inherits property (eg on the 
her husband) her power of alienation over h?r State fe InSe^in ^ ° f 
ways Thus when a man dies issueless and his widow succeeds him she'is 
a limited owner, the male heirs next in order to the deceased ha^nf a 
contingent right to the estate as ‘reversioners’, who will inherit on the defth 
of the widow. Although meant to safeguard the welfare of the Hindu widow 
it frequently made her life a hell on earth, and according to sonWuSti- 
bmuna one of the chief factors in the perpetuation of the rite of sutte 
Rev^roners were interested that the main obstacle in the way to thS 
^ ntance should be removed as soon as possible after the death of their 
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general connotation, cove^^tyJ^f^*J nns :. Th f term ^pasana is of 
6og °* devotional service to the deity, 
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and in the Upanishads it is often used for cnnt^ni^ 
rather than ritual worship. P atlve an< i meditative 

The highest form of devotion is the worship of Brahma mv 
I Brahma without attributes (: nirguna ), based on the reali^ ^ /” rest form, 
1 of the self with Brahma. The sefond fa the womhir, '° n °' f he ide "‘“y 

Brahma or Brahma, as creator, rale r P providers 1 f I tn . blltes 
Death. The third and most popular form is thp P w nr w 9 L ? rd of Llf e and 
symbol of the deity. This form is for ™o£ who”e talw * 7 ?” 
meditative worship. The symbol may be a picture an idorinti?' bgher 
any natural phenomenon, and all Hi»dus » ,w ’ ° r th , e sun or 
higher forms, worship God in the pra«a fo™ “well ”-° the 

Ktual is essential in all Hindu worship, and generally two kinds are 
recognized. One is Vedic, based on the Vedas, as explained in the PaZ 
mitnamsa and. elaborated in the kalpa-satras; the second is agamic. maS?y 
concerned with the adoration of idols, which varies with the individual» 
There are different Sgamas for different parts of India, giving details about 
the construction of temples, the installation of idols, the modes of devotion 
and so on. In aU rites and ceremonies a distinction is made between those 
that are mtya or obligatory, and those that are kdmya or optional. 

Devotions may be performed privately in simple religious services, like 
samdhyd or the daily rituals; they may be performed by tending the aap’dsana 
or sacred household fire, which is likewise attended by simple rites. The 
recitation of texts {pdtha), the repetition of mantras [japa ), meditation 
(i dhyana ), are also modes of worship. Worship in some of the ‘joy’ cults 
(e.g. Vallabha) include hdsya, ‘laughter’, and Idsya, ‘artistic gestures’, and 
movements such as dancing, while the left-hand cults include collective 
drinking and sexual practices. Communal worship may follow the model of 
a Christian church service with singing of bhajans and kirtans (hymns). 
The modem satsang or ‘assembly of the virtuous’ represents communal 
worship of this kind, with hymns, prayers and a sermon. 

In private worship several preparatory forms may be observed prior to 
the actual meditation on the deity. The sadhaka or worshipper sits in the 
padmasana or cross-legged posture and cleanses himself and his surroundings 
by purificatory mantras, then proceeds to protect himself from the un¬ 
desirable distractions of demons, by means of three passes, namely (i) tala- 
tray a, ‘clap-trio’, where he claps three times with the fingers of the right hand 
on the left palm, raising his hands a little higher after each clap; (2) dig- 
bandha, ‘quarter-binding’, in which he performs the ritual chhotika (‘snap¬ 
ping’ of the right-hand thumb and middle finger) ten times in the direction 
of the ten quarters, namely, the eight points of the compass, and above 
and below; (3) agni-prakara, ‘fire-wall’, where he erects an imaginary fire¬ 
screen around himself by drawing three circles in the air about him with the 

right index finger. _. ( . , 

Sometimes the worshipper proceeds to the rite of nydsa , applying, 
consisting of the placing of the hand or other limb on something with the 
intention of transferring power. In the commonest form of nyasa the wor¬ 
shipper places the tips of his fingers or the palm of his right hand on various 
parts of his own body, accompanying this action by a mantra, imagining at 
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the same time that the corresponding part of the deity is thereby being p i aced 
in him, and in this manner filling his own body with the divine power. The 
rite is terminated by a movemc nt that spreads the deity all over the body 
In certain types of tantrism the parts concentrated on are the genitals and 
the organs of excretion to endow them with vital energy for the performance 

of the paramudras. 

The various attentions paid to an installed deity or idol, whether in a 
household shrine or in a public temple, are collectively referred to as the 
upachara. The order and method of the service are not uniform and there is 
no fixed number of items constituting the service. Vaishnavas generally 
list sixteen upacharas, Saktas have more, but the number in all cases varies 
considerably and there are in fact literally hundreds of variations on the 
generally prescribed forms. Some of the services offered to the idol are also 
offered to one's guru (preceptor) or a distinguished guest, since they 
are regarded as representative of the deity. The following are the chief 
upacharas: 

(1) Prabodha, ‘awakening’: at dawn the doors of the chamber in which the 
deity is housed are ceremonially opened by the priests and attendants. The 
flowers used on the previous day are thrown away and the chamber swept. 
The god is gently roused from sleep. Apart from the nightly sleep there may 
be a midday sleep, while some of the major deities have long periods of 
slumber particularly during certain months. Special ‘arousal’ ceremonies 
take place after such divine hibernations. 

(2) Sndna, ‘bathing’: after being awakened the god may get his teeth washed 
and his mouth rinsed, after which he may be given a ceremonial bath and 
anointed with sandal-wood paste (a small pebble, Salagrama or banalinga 
is sometimes used as a substitute for the god), then dressed in fresh robes 
and decked in ornaments. Most of these sacred rites take place behind a 
curtain between the worshipper and the idol, but at each stage of the 
procedure the priest tinkles a little bell (ghanta) which he holds in his left 
hand to mark the phases of worship. 

(3) Avahana, ‘inviting’, also called Havana, ‘invocation’; the calling upon the 
deity by his name or appellative. Sacrificial offerings are placed before a fire, 
the bell (ghanta) is rung and a conch-shell (Sankha) blown to summon him. 
In the daily worship in a temple the invocation and dismissal of the god 
are often dispensed with as the deity is permanently in residence. 

(4) Archaka, the ‘adoration’ of the deity on his presumed arrival. This 
includes svagata or the ‘welcoming’ of the deity; namaskara, ‘obeisance¬ 
making , or the formal salutation; and pranama, ‘reverent salutation'. The 
deity may be presented with garlands fondly a), proffered a seat ( asana), 
given water (padya ) for washing his feet, and for ablutionary sipping (acha- 
ntana). Such services are as a rule also offered to the guru or preceptor and 
to distinguished guests. 

{$) Pradakshina, ‘circumambulation’, the rite in which the worshipper 
walks around the image or the shrine where the god is housed. In many 
temples special ambulatories are provided to enable the worshipper or 
pilgrim* to perform this act of homage. 
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(6) Baliddna, 'gift-offering’; this consists of various nft- • 

termed ball, generally rice, grain and ghee. The term collectiv ? I > 

apply to the feeding of birds, and sometimes even to the ^ e fi Xte ?f ed to 
of animals in the name of the deity. Other offering inri 5 | nficial 
which are placed at the feet of the god; water (arehva) \ £l ° we y s U>™hpa' 
and mustard seed, saffron and other snL- 

23^“ ::rLrd W: 

( 7 ) Arali. ’waving’ the ceremony of waving a lighted lamp ld,ta) before the 
nnage, generally m a clockwise direction, accompanied by the chanttoe „f 
mantras^ Sometunes a vessel filled with saffron or vermilion^olouS 

is waved mste^. The object of the aratl rite is to please the deity w tt 
bnght lights and colours and also to counteract the evil eye Y 

(8) Prasada, ‘favouring’ or seeking the favour of the deity by offerings of 
food; the term is also applied to the food so offered, such as the rice fruit 
sweetmeats and other delicacies placed before the idol. Uncooked food (and 
lighted lamps) are always placed on the image's left, and cooked food on the 
image s right. Food is generally offered in the morning, afternoon and even¬ 
ing, but at the larger temples more frequently. At Puri the god is given 
refreshments fifty-two times during the day. In Siva worship no cooked 
food is ever offered (III, p. 187). Food which is offered to the guru is also 
called prasada, and what remains is afterwards distributed among and 
eagerly received by the chelas and disciples. All things touched by the idol 
or guru are believed to be endowed with a wonderful potency and when 
used their aura benefits the user. 


(9) Brarthana, supplication’ to the deity; making one’s request known to 
the deity; petitioning god for personal favours, and help in private 
matters. 

(10) Visarjana, ‘dismissal’; the last part of ceremonial and domestic worship 
when the deity is bidden farewell and takes his departure. In private worship 
this is accompanied by an appropriate mantra and a gesture indicating that 
the service is over; in temple worship by the cessation of ceremonial actions 
and chants and the closing of the shrine door. Where the deity is enshrined 
on a portable altar he is carried into his bed-chamber where he joins his wife 
or wives. Sometimes he is put to sleep. 


In the larger temples the services are on a royal scale. The deity has a 
small army of priests and attendants who dress, feed and work for him. He 
is entertained by dancing girls, fanned by a retinue of hereditary fanners, 
bathed, garlanded and robed. He holds court and hears petitions. Certain 
important occasions, such as the changing of the golden sacred thread, are 
attended by very elaborate ceremonial. 

On big festival days the deity is taken in procession around the town in a 
special car (see Jagannatha); his marriage is celebrated annually when he 
and his consort are carried through the streets to accompaniment of loud 
music; and on their return to the temple may be taken for a ride on the bridal 
raft, the teppam, around the sacred tank. This festival, known as the teppotsa- 
vam, is a very popular one in South Indian shrines. 
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WWTD " 3 ; ^“fhet^Tv^y'^rs.m'tt“e 
SS“dic” on pillars and rocks represent two widely separated areas oj 
aS nhase Entire Sanskrit dramas have been found inscribed on rocks, and 
lessCT compositions on small stone tablets, but as a rule stone was rare y 
zS for literary texts. Metal objects also furnish some evidence of early 
Sng copper plates being used for the propose from about AD loo. 

Except for such Lnscriptions practically all ancient writing that may have 
beSContemporaneous with the permanent engravings on stone or metal, 
fe lost The Indian climate was not conducive to the preservation of manu- 
iriots and the earliest examples of Indian writing on perishable material 
Setobe found outside the country. In Chinese Turkestan wooden tablets 
with Sanskrit writing dating from ad 300 have been dug out of the desert 
sands; from Central Asia come a few MSS. of the fifth centuiy ad; from 
Japan material dating from the sixth century; and tenth century records 
from Nepal. In India itself there is one MS. of the eleventh century, and a 
very few of the twelfth and thirteenth centuries. . 

Early writing was done on leaves, birch-bark being used in the north, 
and palm-leaves in South India. The oldest Sanskrit manuscripts of this type 
are found in Turfan and other parts of Central Asia. The leaves were manu¬ 
factured by a special process. In the north the inner bark of the birch was 
smoothly cut away and fastened together in convenient layers. Wn ing 
on birch-bark continued till about two hundred years ago whenever the 
material was readily available. In the South, palm-leaves were dried, boiled, 
dried again, flattened and smoothed with stones and shells. Well-beaten 
cotton cloth, dried and processed, was also used in most parts of India. 

The letters were written on the material in black ink with a reed pen. 
The early Sanskrit term for pen, meld, is derived from the Greek me an, 
black; and the Sanskrit term for pen, kalama, from the Greek kalamos, 
suggesting that the use of these was acquired from the Greeks, proba y 
from the north-west of India. In some parts of India, especially the sout , 
the leaf was scratched with a pointed stylus or iron pencil. The usual pro¬ 
cedure was to hold the leaf on the left palm with the stylus poised stationary 
over it, and the hand holding the leaf moved beneath it. Soot, charco , 
lamp-black, or cow-dung was then rubbed into the inscribed grooves. T e 
other end of the stylus was a blade which was used to trim the leaves an 
make them of uniform size. A sheaf of such birch-bark or palm-leaf manu 
scripts was placed between wooden boards and held in position by a cor 
drawn through two holes and tied together with a knot. This explains how 
the Sanskrit word grantha, 'knot', came to mean a book, text or treatise. 
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Writing was also done on leather or skin. The word for book, fiustaka 
is derived from the Persian post , meaning skin, since some of the earliest 
books in the north-west of India were written in areas under Persian influence 
and on the skins of animals. J. Przyluski believes that the term Kharoshthi 
(the name of one of the scripts) meant ‘writing on the skin of an ass’. Paper, 
used in China from the second century bc, was introduced into India by the 
Muslims, and its advent in about ad 800 marked a new era in the art of 
writing and communication, although it was not in popular use till com¬ 
paratively modern times. 

Books 
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YADU, a king of the Lunar line, son of Yayati* and Devayanl. He was of 
non-Aryan origin and is referred to in the Rig-veda as a dasa or ‘slave’. 
Because he had refused to take on his father’s decrepitude he was cursed 
to the effect that his posterity would not hold dominion for long. From his 
father he received the southern portion of the kingdom and for a time his 
descendants prospered. They took part in the famous Battle of the Ten 
Kings. 

A legend relates that Yadu while sailing on the sea fell into the hands of 
Dhumavama, ‘smoke-coloured’, a serpent king, and that he was given the 
five daughters of the king in marriage. From this union of Yadu with the 
serpent princesses sprang seven families, known after him as the yadava, 
all classed as daityas (aboriginals). A Yadava prince founded the Chedi line 
of Central India, and another became the progenitor of the family in which 
Krishna was bom. It was during Krishna’s time that the curse placed upon 
the descendants of Yadu came to fulfilment and the whole race perished; 
some slain in a feud and the rest submerged by the sea. 

According to certain accounts a few Yadavas escaped the general calamity 
and survived to found noble dynastic lines, among them the Yadavas of 
Deogiri ( see Chalukya), the rajas of Vijayanagar, and dozens of petty royal 
houses in South India, all claiming kshattriya status, although their claims 
have never been accepted. As recently as 1927, the Madras High Court 
ruled that the Yadava community were of Sudra caste. 

Books 

See under Mythology. 


YAjSAVALKYA, a celebrated, semi-legendary teacher, sage and lawgiver, 
to whom are attributed the White Yajur-veda , the Satapatha Brahmana, the 
Brihaddranyaka, the Ydjnavalkya Smriti (a code of law) and the doctrine 
of yoga which was reputedly imparted by him to Janaka king of Videha. 
In all probability the name is that of a school called after thes^e, of whose 
life some fragments have been pieced together. In the Mahabharata e 
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attends the rajasdya (royal consecration) ceremony of Yudhishthira, and in 
the Saiapaiha Brahmana is the spintual adviser to Janaka father of Sits. 

The Upanishads relate that when he was about to renounce the life of the 
householder for that of a hermit, he wished to di^de his property between 
his two wives, Mailreyi and Kaiyayani. My Lord, Maitreyi enquired, ‘if 
this whole earth, full of wealth, belonged to me, should I by means of it 
become immortal?’, and when he replied in the negative she said, ‘What 
should I do with that through which I do not become immortal!' She refused 
her share and instead received from her husband instruction in the great 
esoteric truths. 

Among the teachers of Yajiiavalkya were Uddalaka*, VaiSampayana 
(see below), and Vashkala. The latter, Vashkala (or Bashkala) beam a 
daitya (aboriginal) name and was probably non-Aryan; an important 
recension of the Rig-veda is named after him. From the incidents of Yajfla- 
valkya's life it would appear that he himself was, if not non-Aryan, at least 
strongly anti-brahminical He ate beef and was a dissenter from the religious 
teachings and practices of his time, and his opinions were ‘in contradiction 
with the Rig-veda’ (II, p. 128). He supported Janaka in his long contention 
with the "brahmins and often silenced them with his crushing arguments 
and scathing comments on their practices. 

At a great philosophical congress of sages and scholars from all over India 
which had been summoned by Janaka, he proved his superiority in the 
knowledge of sacred writ and ceremonial, defeating such theologians as his 
own teacher Uddalaka, the great Sakalya (who was confounded so effec¬ 
tively that ‘his head fell off’), Aivala the pupil of Saunaka, as well as Gargi, 
one of the most learned female philosophers in the history of Hinduism who 
had never been defeated by anyone before this; she is mentioned in the 
Bfihadaranyaka Upanishad. She appeared nude in the learned assembly and 
put several shrewd questions to the savants, and one of them warned her 
that her head too would fly off, not because she was nude, but because she 
was excessively garrulous. 

Yajiiavalkya denounced brahminical avarice, declaring that sacrifices 
offered by the brahmins were not for the benefit of the sacrificer who paid 
the expenses, but for the priest who claimed both fee and blessings. He 
urged that the brahmin’s prayer, 'Give me gold!’ or ‘Give me cows!’ should 
be changed to ‘Give me light!’ The brahmins declared that what was said to 
be predetermined could be altered by sacrifice, but he maintained that there 
were two wheels on the chariot of every man's life: daiva or destiny, and 
purusha-kara or man’s efforts, i.e. free will. Yajiiavalkya is traditionally 
regarded as having prepared the way for Buddha. 

The story of how the White Yajur-veda was revealed to him also has a 
strong anti-brahmimcal touch. It is said that his guru, Vaiiampayana, a 
mighty sage who assisted Vyasa in arranging the Vedas and the Mahabhd- 
roto, accidentally kicked to death his sister’s child, and called upon his 

. P ^ i oil » hi™ in the performance of an expiatory sacrifice. Yajfia- 
vaJkya refused to be associated with the ‘wretched and inefficient brahmins', 
an aquarrel took place. Guru therefore called on chela to return the wisdom 
impa ed to him, and Yajiiavalkya thereupon spewed up his acquired leam- 
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ing which fell to the ground stained with blood Th» 
transformed into partridges (tittiri) who picked nnH,.? ther , pu P Us were 
texts now constitute the Taittiriya sarhhita of th^v^ 0 ^ texts<111686 
the Black Yajur-veda because it is so Zl f Y ^ ur ' Veda ’ ***> <*U*d 
The name is alternatively derived from the sage Tittirf leSS and U1 ' digeste d. 

Determined to acquire wisdom by his own merit „ 

the solitudes and for a long time underJ^c * Ya J navaIk y* retired to 
Surya in the form of a tte tte ** 

episode tte s^e was namei Z TotTy*™ f 

revealed to Um is called the VajasaneyiSaMM, also spoken rf J 
Yajur-veda, because it is clear and bright. P 35 the 
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YAJUR-VEDA (?700-? 3 oo bc), the second Veda, compiled mainly from 
Rig-vedic hymns, but showing considerable deviation from the original 
Rig-vedic text. It also has prose passages of a later date. The Yajur-veda, 
like the Sama-veda samhitd (collection), introduces a geographical milieu 
different from that of the Rig-veda. It is not so much the Indus and its 
tributaries any more, but the areas of the Sutlej, Jamna and Ganges rivers. 
Along with this we find new development of religious and social life, an age 
when the Epic tribes contended for supremacy in the Indo-Gangetic plain 
and the castes were already clearly divided. The Yajur-veda represents a 
transition between the spontaneous, free-worshipping period of the Rig-veda 
and the later brahmanical period when ritualism had become firmly estab¬ 
lished. 

The Yajur-veda is a priestly handbook, arranged in liturgical form for 
the performance of sacrifices (yaja ), as its name implies. It embodies the 
sacrificial formulas in their entirety, prescribes rules for the construction of 
altars, for the new and full-moon sacrifices, the rajdsUya, the asvamedha, 
and the soma sacrifices. Strict observance of the ceremonial in every detail 
was insisted upon, and deviations led to the formation of new schools, there 
being over one*hundred Yajur-vedic schools at the time of Patanjali (200 bc). 
Much of the sdkha literature grew up out of variants of the Yajur-vedic 
texts. 

In the Yajur-veda the sacrifice becomes so important that even the gods 
are compelled to do the will of the brahmins. Religion becomes a mechanical 
ritual in which crowds of priests conduct vast and complicated ceremonies 
whose effects are believed to be felt in the farthermost heavens. Its under¬ 
lying principles were so ridden with superstition and belief in the power of 
the priests to do and undo the cosmic order itself that critics have likened 
their formulas to the ravings of mental delirium. The priest especially asso¬ 
ciated with the Yajur-vedic ceremonial was the adhvaryu. 

The Yajur-veda now consists of two samhitas, which once existed in one 
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hundred and one recensions. Both the samhitas contain almost the same 
Wect matter but differently arranged. The Tattttrlya Samhtta, commonly 
L the Black Yajur-veda for its obscurity of meamng, was known in the 
thhd century bc, and is the older of the two. It has been described as an 
'undigested jumble of different pieces', and as having ‘a motley character’. 
I_ th-s sa mhita the distinction between the Mantra and the Brdhtnana 
portions is not as dear as in the other Vedas. The Vdjasaneyi Samhitd, or 
the White Yajur-veda, was communicated to the sage Yajftavalkya* by the 
sun-god in his equine form. It has a much more methodical arrangement 
and brings order and light, as opposed to the confusion and darkness of the 
Black Yajur-veda. 

Books 

I. Griffiths, R. T. H. The Texts of the White Yajur-veda, 1899. 

See also under Vedism. 


TAMA, god of departed spirits, judge and punisher of the dead, a Rig-vedic 
deity, was the son of the sun-god Vivasvat, and regent of the south quarter. 
In the Mahabharata he is the divine father of Yudhishthira. Originally a 
mortal, he was the first to find his way into the celestial spheres by the ‘Path 
of the Fathers’, and was deified as a result. 

He is described as green in colour, apparelled in red and with a defective 
leg. The story goes that he was punished by having his foot covered with 
maggoty sores for trying to kick Chhaya, his father’s handmaid. On his 
plea for forgiveness his father gave him a cock which picked off the maggots 
and saved the leg, but his foot remained shrivelled thereafter. Yama’s 
vahana or vehicle is the buffalo, his messengers the pigeon and the owl, his 
weapon a mace, and he carries a noose called kdla-sUtra, ‘black thread’ to 
secure his victims. 

Two grim four-eyed hounds called the Sarameya, sons of Indra's watch¬ 
dog Sarama, guard the approach to his dread kingdom. In his city Yamapuri 
there is a long procession of souls wending their way to his palace of Kalichi, 
which is guarded by the doorkeeper Vaidhyata. The souls are conducted by 
the messenger YamadUta to the presence of Yama who sits on his judgment- 
throne called Vichara-bhu, ‘examination place’, waited upon by two atten¬ 
dants, Mahachanda and Kalapurusha. His record keeper Chitragupta reads 
out the balance-sheet of each person’s deeds, which are recorded in his great 
register Agra-satidhani. The good and evil deeds are reckoned and judgment 
passed by Yama, with the god Varuna assisting. The good are then sent to 
one of the higher lokas or worlds, and the sinful are sent to hell to receive 
their deserts. The festival of Chitra Parnima, on the full-moon day of the 
month of Chaitra, is dedicated to Chitragupta. 

Yami is the twin sister of Yama, and these two are often spoken of as the 
first human pair. There is a hymn in the Rig-veda describing Yami’s attempt 
to entice her brother into having sexual relations with her. ‘Let us unite in 
intimate embrace, she urges him, ‘be a husband and go with zeal into the 
body of your wife.’ But Yama rejects her advances. In some legends Yami is 
described as the wife of Yama. Among his other wives are Hemamala, 
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A legend relates that when Yama died. Yarn! mourned the death of her 
lover and spouse and to console her the gods created Night, which covered 

^gone W ’ ’ Wtha veU - men awoke in the morning her grief 

, Kama’s titles axe: Mptyu, 'death'; Kala, 'time'; Antaka, 'ender'; Kptanta 
maker of the end ; Samana, calming’; Danda-dhara, ‘rod-bearer’* B hlma- 
^asana ‘terrible chastiser’; Pitp-pati, 'lord of the manes'; Preta-raia ‘ghost 
king’; Sraddha-deva, ‘Sraddha deity’; Dharma-raja, 'justice king’*’ Sima- 
pada, ‘rotten foot'. 

Books 

See under Mythology. 


YAYATI, son of Nahusha a king of the Solar Line, of whom several legends 
are told in the Mahabharata and the Puranas. He was once invited to heaven 
by Indra who sent his chariot to enable him to make the journey. On the 
way he was treated to a philosophical discourse by Matali, Indra’s charioteer, 
and was so impressed by what he heard that he resolved to put into practice 
the lessons he had leamt. On his return to his own kingdom he applied the 
precepts of Matali and ruled his people with such wisdom that he rendered 
the whole realm free from passion and decay. Yama, god of death, complained 
to Indra that men no longer came to his domain, so Indra sent the god of 
love to Yayati’s kingdom, accompanied by the beautiful nymph Airuvindu- 
mati, ‘tear-drop’, to excite the king’s passion. In this she succeeded only too 
well for he now began to devote himself overmuch to sensual delights. 

One day while Yayati was riding through the forest he heard cries pro¬ 
ceeding from a deep pit. Looking within he saw a beautiful girl and helped 
her out. She was DevayanI, daughter of the priest Sukra*. It transpired that 
she had come to a forest stream with her friend and companion, the beautiful 
Sarmishtha, daughter of Vpshaparvan an asura king. While they were 
bathing the wind-god Vayu exchanged their clothes and a quarrel ensued 
between the girls regarding the ownership of their apparel. DevayanI scowled 
at Sarmishtha and the latter slapped her and pushed her into the pit, from 
whence she had been rescued. 

Yayati took the distressed maiden home and her father on hearing the 
story demanded satisfaction from Vrishaparvan who in justice decreed that 
on her marriage DevayanI should be given Sarmishtha for a servant. Deva¬ 
yanI had earlier been put under a curse which decreed that although a 
brahmin herself she would marry a kshattriya, and thus it came about 
that she became the wife of Yayati, and had as her servant girl, her erstwhile 
friend Sarmishtha. By this reprehensible pratiloma marriage Yayati and 
DevayanI became the parents of two sons, namely, Yadu*, ancestor of the 
Yadavas, and TurvaSa (or TurvaSu). According to the Harivamia the 
mother of Yadu was not DevayanI but Madhumatl, daughter of a demon 
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(i.e. aboriginal) king of Mathura. The Rig-veda designates both Yadu and 
TurvaSu as dasas or slaves. 

Yayati succumbed to the charms of his wife’s handmaiden Sarmishtha, 
whose importunities he could not resist, and through her he became the 
father of Puru, ancestor of the Pauravas; Druhyu, whose line ruled in Gan- 
dhara; and Anu, ancestor of the Anavas, Angas, Vangas, and Kalingas. 
Incensed by her husband’s infidelity DevayanI returned to the house of her 
father Sukra, who uttered a curse against Yayati, condemning him to prema¬ 
ture old age. But on the plea of his daughter, Sukra agreed to transfer the 
curse to any of Yayati’s children who would be willing to bear it. All refused 
except his youngest son Puru, who assumed his father’s old age so that his 
father might assume his youth. 

Yayati cursed all his children, except Puru, and proceeded to give himself 
over to carnal pleasures in real earnest, indulging in sensuality in all its forms. 
After a thousand years of this life he came to the conclusion that kama (lust) 
is never quenched by kama, and renounced his borrowed vigour to Puru 
and made him his successor at Pratishthana. The now aged Yayati retired 
to the forest with his wife and devoted himself to mortifications. He died 
of voluntary starvation and ascended to heaven. 

The faithful Puru was succeeded by his son Janamejaya; and so on the 
succession went from father to son. In a direct line from Puru came the 
Bharatas, Panchalas, Kauravas, Pandavas, Chedis and other famous kings 
of the Paurava branch of the Lunar Line. 

Books 

See under Mythology. 


YOGA, one of the six orthodox systems of Hindu philosophy, believed to 
have been founded by the sage Yajnavalkya, and later codified by Patanjali 
in his Yoga-sutra . Yoga has been defined as a form of mental and physical 
discipline, a code of ascetic practices, mainly pre-Aryan in origin, containing 
relics of many primitive conceptions and observances. There is evidence to 
show that some of the yoga disciplines were in existence at the time of the 
Indus Valley civilization. It may have been an early system of magical 

ritualism, and yoga still retains in its meaning an overtone of occultism and 
sorcery. 


, °ft en regarded as the practical and dynamic expression of the system 

° ought and life for which the Samkhya school provides the theoretical 

an me ap ysical basis. It is a feature of most forms of Hindu contemplation, 

an grea stress is laid on it. 'Even a deity cannot obtain liberation without 

°£ a ^ accepts the twenty-five principles of the Samkhya teaching, 

some sc ools add a twenty-sixth, namely, ISvara or God, who however 

„ , .Vcreator, preserver or destroyer, but merely one of several objects 

wura 4. C S0U ! me ditate. God was not an integral part of the early 

in Patanjali's Yoga-sutra treating of God, 

fomirfatift 1111 t ot ^ er P arts °* the book, nay, even contradict the 

foundations of the system' (VIII, p. 189). 

e teira yoga has, in some opinion, been derived from the root yuj, 
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‘yoke or join', its aim being to teach the means by which «,* v, 

(jivatman) might attain complete union with the univers^soVrpi^f 
One who practises yoga is called a yogi of yogin 

yogdrUha(yoga-drOdha, ‘mounted on yoga’) applies to one^ho 
advanced m yogic techmques. uo “ weu 

There are several forms of yoga depending on whether emancipation 
samadhi, mental energy, stddhts or physical powers are sought and So on 
the paths or marga followed to attain these. Each form of yoga has aSfcdn 
number of bhttmi, ‘stages', which the aspirant has to traverse in his jo™ 
to liberation or knowledge. Thus there are fifteen stages in raja-yoga sixteen 
in mantra-yoga, nine in bhakti yoga, ten in laya-yoga, and so on Generally 
the eight stages of hafha-yoga (below) are regarded as the prototype and 
the stages of the other yogas, whether greater or fewer than this in number 
are variations of these eight basic stages of hajha-yoga. 

The chief forms of yoga are karma-yoga, salvation through works; bhakti- 
yoga, salvation through faith; jhdna-yoga, through knowledge; mantra-yoga, 
through the use of mantras or spells; laya-yoga, through the activation of the 
chakras * or subtle centres of the body; hafha-yoga, through physical culture; 
and raja-yoga through spiritual culture. 

hatha-yoga deals chiefly with the body and its powers and functions, and 
is best considered as a part of physical culture*. The syllable ha is said to 
represent the sun, and fha the moon, and these symbolise the polarity found 
in each human being, e.g. the two genders* in each man, the two breaths in 
the two nostrils, the two main channels* of the subtle body, and so on. The 
union of the sun. and moon in the body is interpreted in various ways. 

It is haj;ha yoga., with its various exercises and postures, and its strong 
leaning towards occultism, that is associated in the popular mind with yoga 
in general. Hatha yoga prescribes eight stages for the attainment of its 
objective. They are: (i) Yama, restraint, especially external control, like 
non-injury and continence, (2) niyama, or internal control, like equanimity, 
and meditation; (3) asana* or bodily postures; (4) pranaydma or breath* 
control; (5) pratyahara, control of the senses; (6) dharana or meditation; 
(7) dhyana or contemplation; and (8) samadhi, a form of super-consciousness. 

Apart from Patanjali’s Yoga-sutra, the most authoritative accounts of 
yoga teachings are found in: Goraksha-Sataka by Gorakhnath*; Hafha-yoga 
Pradipika by Svatmarama Svamin (fl. 1430), strongly Buddhist; Siva- 
samhita, a tantrik text; and Gheratuja-samhita, by Gheranda, a Vaishnavite 


of Bengal (c. 1350). 

The form of yoga followed by genuine aspirants is known as raja-yoga, 
‘king-yoga', which lays stress on mental and spiritual, rather than physical 
culture. Its purpose is to make man a ruler over all his mental and spiritual 
equipment. In theory it comprises the eight stages of hatha-yoga (in some 
cases subdivided into fifteen stages), carried out ‘on a higher plane', but in 
fact it is confined to the last four stages of hatha-yoga. The highest form of 
yoga is what is referred to as rdja-adhirdja-yoga, ‘king of kings yoga , or 
mahd-yoga, which is the yoga without any external forms and tedmiques. 
' ‘All other yogas taken together do not amount to a tiny fraction of this yoga. 
It is the pure, one-pointed contemplation of the Supreme Principle by means 
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of which the mind is freed from anger, lust, fear, greed, jealousy and melan¬ 
choly. 
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YONI, ‘holder’, the vulva, also used to mean origin, nest, lap or womb. It 
refers specifically to the female organ, as a symbol df sexual pleasure and 
the matrix of generation. It includes (1) the bhaga, ‘dispenser’ of delight, 
which refers especially to the pubes, (2) the vedha, ‘breach’, opening or cleft, 
the labia, (3) the yon* or vagina, often compared to the interior of a mollusc 
or conch-shell and believed to possess a life of its own; of the twenty extra 
muscles which the female body is supposed to have, five each are in the two 
breasts and the remaining ten are in the yoni, (4) the garbha, ‘womb’, shaped 
like the rohit, a kind of fish, narrow at the opening, expanded at the upper 
end. 

In S anskri t literature and in vernacular religious writings the yoni is 
treated as a sacred area, a soft pad of pleasure, a zone of felicity, an occult 
region, an axis mundi worthy of reverence, a symbol of cosmic mysteries. 
It is described as the abode of pleasure, the source of great bliss ( mahSsukha ), 
the vessel holding the ‘delight of delights’. The female organ has been created 
as honey to attract the male organ; it is the second mouth of the Creator 
which sends out a silent command to men to come and sip. It is the chief 
ruler of the universe and brings under its subjection men in all walks of life. 

In its profound, esoteric sense, it is the sacred field in which the seed of 
all creatures is planted and nourished. All men have their birth from here; 
aU lie in the womb, receiving sustenance and spirit from the vital pulsations 
of the ultimate that are concentrated here; and in due time all things emerge 
from here. The yoni is the emblem of the Ultimate, the keeper of the great 
mystenes, symbolizing in its shape the mystical $Unya, ‘zero’, or emptiness 
in which aU things are inherent. * 

The Brahmanas and Upaxiishads compare the female sexual parts to the 
ai 0 “ e sacrificial ceremony: the hips and haunches to the sacrificial 

. ’• * 6 m0nS v f nens *° the altar, the pubic hairs to the kusd grass, and 
j-j- to *“&ker form of worship. Temples were sometimes 

mmSffh t0 ** WOrslup of yoni (see Kamarupa), and in tantrik cere- 
in ctnno 6 j° m . receives adoration, either in the form of a representation 
_;x„ . , ° r ,, ® r by the worship of the yoni of a nude woman who 

e worshippers with legs apart. Such rituals centring on the 
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female genitalia are called bhaga y a ja 'vulva * e 
believe that a man can attain the highest hike ' Some sects 

on the soul seated in the female organ' (II D con centxating his mind 
beHef common in many parts of the world that Sno. “ ^ a 

of generation enhances the fertility of fields ° f “e female organ 

down rain and ensures prosperity. In the tantrik secte 0 rR„S? dnd ’ brings 
or Sukhavati is likened to the yoni and 7 B^dhism, paradise 

in the vagina of the female in the ^ 

Representations of the yoni are found in y«nfr« and 
dozens of other symbols on objects used in dafiv life An d J ”?*&**• and m 
-J the sheU; another waa fit 

rfrt&in, examples of which are found in the Tw 

may be smaU stones with natural perforations through them- they S 
especially lucky if they fit the organ of the finder for he then coSecraS £! 
stone and wears it thus secural by a piece of string. Such stones areSS 
to have magical properties and to be imbued with the divine spirit 
Large rock formations with holes in them are also regarded as sacred, 
and children old people, the sterile, the pregnant, the sick, are made to 
aawl through the hole, mid are regarded as bom again, purified, or absolved 
from sin after this procedure. The Mara{ha chieftain Sivaji crawled through 
the Srigundi stone near Bombay to purify himself for the sin of having 
treacherously killed his enemy Afzal Khan , 
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X UDEBBHPDSAt eldest of the PSpdavas*, was the son of Dharma god of 
justice and Pa^du’s wife KuntL He was the ideal of justice, integrity and 
truthfulness. Brought up at the Kaurava court of his uncle Dhritarashjra, he 
acquired great proficiency in the use of the spear under the training of the 
mighty Droija. 

When the time came to name the yuvaraja or heir apparent to the throne 
of Hastinapura, the blind king Dhritarashfra selected his just and upright 
nephew in preference to his own son Duryodhana, thus causing the long¬ 
standing feud between the Kauravas and Papqlavas to break forth openly. 
Filled with bitterness Duryodhana refused to be placated, and Yudhishthira 
and his four brothers were compelled to go into exile to the city of VSraQdvata 
(modem Allahabad or Banaras), rich in jewels and gold. Duryodhana 
schemed for their further chastisement and humiliation, but his plot to 
destroy them in a fire with the connivance of his agent, Purochana* came 
to naught. 

During thk exile the Papdavas contracted many important allian ces, 
among others with Kfishpa king of Dvaraka and with the king of the 
PafichSlas. When Arjuna won the beautiful DraupadI*, Yudhishthira be¬ 
came one of her husbands too. He also married Devika by whom he had a 
son named Yaudheya (or Devaka). 
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After the return of the Paiidavas from their first exile DhptarSshtra 
divided his kingdom, giving the Pandavas the south-western country * 0 f 
Khandava-prastha, including the Khandava forest. In this area the Pandavas 
built their capital, Indraprastha, on the banks of the Jamna near modern 
Delhi and here Yudhishthira ruled with justice, bringing peace and pros¬ 
perity to the realm. The palace of Indraprastha was constructed by the 
Sara architect Maya and had such wonderful flooring and ceilings that 
visitors could not distinguish between crystal floors and pools of water. 
Duiyodhana on a visit once fell into a pool thinking it was the floor. 

On the return of Arjuna from his own exile Yudhishthira performed the 
rajasHya (royal consecration) sacrifice, which led to the slaying of Jarasandha* 
king of Magadha by Bhima, and the slaying of SiSupala by Krishpa. The 
success of the sacrifice further incensed the Kauravas. Duryodhana contrived 
with the help of Sakuni* to inveigle Yudhishthira into a gambling match, 
as a result of which Yudhishthira lost his kingdom, himself, his brothers, 
and Draupadl. A last throw of the dice condemned the Paiidavas to then- 
second exile, which was to last for thirteen years. 

Throughout the period of their second exile it was Yudhishthira who 
counselled restraint and charity. Even when Jayadratha* abducted Drau¬ 
padl it was he who pleaded clemency on his behalf and saved him from the 
wrath of Bhima. Yudhishthira seemed to be completely devoid of anger and 
bitterness. Anger, he said, was the cause of self-destruction. None but the 
ignorant regard anger as equivalent to energy and power, for the wise 
understand that forgiveness is the greater triumph. 

For twelve long years the Pandavas lived in the forest of Kamyaka on 
the banks of the Sarasvatl, where they had many adventures, including an 
encounter with the ogre Vaka. Here they were visited by wise men and gods, 
among them Dhanna, Hanuman, Kubera, Krishna, and Markapdeya, who 
showed them many wonders, taught them diverse arts and skills, and bes¬ 
towed upon them many precious gifts, including the power to remain 
unrecognized for one year, so as to fulfil the final condition of their exile. 



them from defending Draupadl against insult in case their identity should 
be revealed. At the end of their exile Yudhishthira tried to effect a reconcilia- 
on with the Kauravas, but failed, and when Krishna was sent as an emis- 
the latter ^eatened to whip him. In the inevitable 
ollowed (see Kurukshetra) Yudhishfhira did not distinguish himself 
fhi® v* t ™ 6S behaving like a coward and running from the fray. At 

rlnnlin'ti «, * 1J1 . eve ? ^ regard for truth deserted him and it was his 
duphaty that led to the death of the heroic Dropa. 

he relurtanti^ 63 * Krishna saluted him as king of Hastinapura and 
of the war and ^ b° Dour - He was greatly afflicted by the horrors 
and did what fc 0 1 ‘j°f row * or the brave knights who had fallen in combat, 
for the trapir l °° t *n C ? ns °k the bereaved Dhfitarashtra and Gandhari 
f .tteir hundred sons, lie Paudava famdy priest 
udhishthira king of Hastinapura and after some time. 
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his sovereignty was confirmed by an aSvamedha sacrifW a 

horse was selected and Arjuna was appointed to follow* snow ' white 

tures befell him on the way. foUow ^ adven- 

A series of disasters now followed, as though a mrca 

Pandavas. The blind Dhritarashtra with his queen GanHh-^ COn J e ^P on ^ 
■niw Of thP. thrpp q^en Gandhan, and Kunti the 



Growing remorse at the folly of the recent war embittered the last days 
of the Pandavas, and burdened with grief they resolved to withdraw from 
the world. Yudhishthira divided the kingdom into two parts, giving Parikshit, 
grandson of Arjuna, the city of Hastinapura, and Yuyutsu son of Dhritarash¬ 
tra by a handmaid the kingdom of Indraptastha. Having abdicated his 
throne ^ Yudhishthira then cast off his royal garments and assumed the 
beggar s garb, his brothers and Draupadi doing likewise, and with them 
departed for the Himalayas on their way to Mount Meru, followed by a 
lean hound. This maha-prasthanika, 'great departure', episode forms the 17th 
Book of the Mahabharata. 

One by one the brothers and Draupadi fell by the way until only Yud¬ 
hishthira and his hound were left. At Mount Mem he was invited to enter 
the celestial realms but refused because his dog was denied entry. As he 
turned his back on the golden gates he was recalled by Indra who com¬ 
mended him on his fidelity to the animal. The dog was in fact none other 
than Dharma god of justice. 

Finding that the Kauravas are installed in high places in heaven and 
seeing no signs of his brothers Yudhishthira leaves heaven and proceeds to 
the nether world, and here he stays, trying to assuage the anguish and tor¬ 
tures of Draupadi and his brothers. All this proves to be only a trial and the 
whole scene in hell an illusion to test him. It suddenly vanishes and Indra 
appears and invites him to svarga or heaven, where he sees ensconced on 
thrones of gold not only Draupadi and his brothers, but also Dhritarashtra 
(now king of the gandharvas or celestial musicians), Kama, Abhimanyu, 
Pandu, Kunti, Drona, and all the other peerless warriors. Yudhishthira 
himself ascends the jewel-studded throne reserved for him and settles down 
to enjoy his life of everlasting bliss. In the words of the Mahabharata, 

'So may all mortals rise to everlasting felicity, casting off their bodily 
remains and entering the shining portals of the celestial city, by doing 
kindly deeds, by uttering gentle words, and enduring all suffering wit ^ 
patience. The holy life of bliss is prepared for all the virtuous sons of men. 

Books 

See under Mahabharata, and Mythology. 

YOPA, the sacrificial post of Vedic times. In ancient sacrificial rites the 
yilpa stood at the side of the vedi or altar, and in the larger ceremonies j 
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before the yagaiala or hall of sacrifice. All sacrificial victims had to be tied 
to the yupa preparatory to sacrifice. > 

The yupa was usually made of the coniferous dam (deodar) tree, m 
accordance with detailed instructions regarding its shape and size given in 
Vedic texts. Its height was seventeen cubits for the greater sacrifices, but 
shorter for the less important ones. The top of the post had a slight protu¬ 
berance called the chashala, ‘knob’, representing the glans penis, affixed to 
which was a kafaka, ‘ring’, or wheel. The Satapatha Brahmana tells how to 
set the wheel up with its hub fitted horizontally on the top of the post. The 
yupa appears to have been a relic of linga worship and some law-books 
categorically prohibited the setting up of yupas, declaring that the touch 
of a yupa was as polluting as that of a funeral pyre or a menstruating woman. 

Associated with the yupa was an ancient rite known as the diirohana, 
‘difficult climb’. This was meant to raise the participant from the sphere 
of the profane to that of the sacred, and to free him from worldly shackles 
during the ceremony. It was performed by the priest or the yajamana 
(generally the king) climbing the yupa by means of seventeen steps. At the 
s umm it he squatted on top of the wheel which was turned thrice in a sun¬ 
wise motion; he then announced with arms outstretched like the wings of a 
bird, 'We have reached the gods in heaven’. The rite was associated with 
the yoking of horses and the mounting of a chariot on the eve of a race or 
before a battle, and from it there survives the title of chakravartin given in 
days of yore to a great emperor. At the end of the ceremony the reverse 
process, or descent from the sacred sphere took place. Some authorities 
discern here the origin of the legendary Rope Trick*. After the sacrifice was 
over a chip of the yupa called the svaru, ‘splinter’, was offered as a substitute 
for the yupa itself, since it was believed that the yupa had become charged 
with malignant power and was capable of causing spiritual contamination, 
and therefore had to be consumed by fire. 

In later temple architecture the yupa was often represented by the 
dhvaja or flagstaff set up before the temple, which subsequently developed 
into a free-standing column*. The amalalild that crowned the early columns 
may have been a relic of the wheel on top of the yupa. 
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Ktqt> ■ There is more than one Zoroaster known to tradition. 

7 s ai J e biography of Zoroaster writes, ‘we find no less than 

•iiirmntLT ^ * n history’. The period in which Zoroaster is 

Eiidovnc ° j a yf ^ our ‘ s hed is therefore of considerable elasticity. Aristotle, 
War- ° 1 CrS 411 antic l uit y 5 000 years before the Trojan 

him J h f, at 2000 y ears bc; Pahlavi inscriptions speak of 
mentioned A<? ^ e f ore Alexander the Great. Assurbanipal of Assyria 

ara azas (Ahura Mazda) in an inscription of about 700 BC, 
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thus indicating an acquaintance with the reformed * . 

One of these Zoroasters is known to the history of fTn Z , oroast f la n pantheon, 
the magical arts. The date of the Zoroaster Patriarch of 

to be fixed, according to certain modem scholars £-1 ^ 18 probably 

at about 1000 . c. He was mainly a rZ ™|£ *>«• 

debased magian cults of his time but accepted many oTthZ ?*“? the 
and adapted many of the existing hymns cenSL l -!^^ deities 
temple where the sun was worshipped in its aspect of fire Th ntUaI a l round a 
he ik known was probably not his real " Mch 

meaning ‘golden disk’ (zer-tasM) in reference to the sun which StechS 
object of Zoroastrian adoration. was the ctue ^ 

The religion of Zoroaster has had a profound influence ™ «« . r • 
and cultural history of the Hindus. The Vratyas* may have represented^ 
pre-Zoroastnan wave of immigrants from Iran, but the Magas* bore specttc 
elements of the Zoroastnan religion which they introduced into India 
According to the Bhavishya Parana the Magas sprang from Jarasasta 
(Zoroaster) and wore girdles around their waist. They were priests of the sun 
and of Saturn, and the connection between them and the later maga brah¬ 
mins and Sakadvlp brahmins has been pointed out. ParSva* the J ain . 
tlrthahkara was probably of Persian descent, and the influence of Zoroastrian¬ 
ism on the Jains, as on the Indian gymnosophists or naked sadhus suggested 
by some authorities may have some basis in truth. 

The influence of the Zoroastrian kings of Achaemenian Iran* on the 


culture of Mauryan* India has long been established. The ancient Magian 
foundations such as Multan, Mathura, Dvaraka, Gaya and Konarak, to 
name but a few of India’s most sacred towns, bespeaks the wide Zoroastrian 
activity in India. The Parsees who sought refuge in India from Islamic 
oppression belonged to Sasanian Iran. 

There is an interesting though highly contentious theory that Buddhism 
itself was an offshoot of Zoroastrianism. It is admitted in many quarters 
that very little is actually known about Buddha. Dr Nalinaksha Dutt, 
Professor of Pali in the University of Calcutta says, 


‘We possess no authentic accounts of the life of Gautama, the founder of 
Buddhism. Two poems in the Suita Nipdta and a few earlier suttas supply 
us with some data, 'but we have to rely for details upon comparatively later 
works, which appear to have preserved older traditions handed down in 
some form of ballad poetry’ (III, p. 365). 

According to some scholars many indications point to an early Zoroastrian 
influence on Buddha’s life and works. Dr Spooner believed that Buddha 
received Zoroastrian inspiration. Buddha selected as his headquarters the 
town of Gaya, for many centuries a centre of magian worship (IV, p. 6). 
His father’s clan, the Sakyas of Kapilavastu were related to. the Mongol- 
Persian Sakas of Sakadvlpa, long associated with the Magas Like the Zoro- 
astrians the Sakas married their own, sisters (I, p. 126). Buddhas mother 
belonged te thc'draff'di ffie Lichchhavis who were related to the Indian Magas, 
and her name Maya, is said to be a variant of Maga. 
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Other scholars go so far as to maintain that Buddha did not exist at all 
They point to the striking parallels in the lives of Zoroaster and Buddha 
down to details of their parentage, birth, careers, teachings and death, and 
suggest that Buddha was an altogether mythical* personage whose life and 
works were modelled on Zoroaster s. To those who accept the traditional 
account of Buddha’s life they point out that nothing of this is historical, 
and that the earliest records of him have been preserved in hymns and poetry 
like the exploits of Beowulf and King Arthur. 

This theory, along with much other fanciful speculation about the Magians 
has generally been dismissed out of hand, but whatever its obvious limita¬ 
tions it does point to strong influences operating from Persia on native 
thought and religion in India from earliest times. 
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INDEX 


Items in full capitals indicate article headings. The entrv a ft» r 
article in which it is to be found. 


Abbasids - numerals 
Abdur Razzak - Vijayanagar 
abhahga - bhanga, singing 
abhasa - God 
Abhasvara - godlings 
abhava - §unya 
abhaya - ethics 
Abhayada - Galava 
abheda - advaita 

abhichara - Atharva-veda, phonetics 
Abhidhamma - Buddhist scriptures 
Abhidhana - etymology 
abhijit ^calendar 
AbhimanI - Agni 
Abhimanyu - Arjuna 
Abhinandana - tlrthankara 
Abhinavagupta - music history, poetics 
Abhinava-pampa - Kanarese 
abhinaya - Bharata, dance 
Abhinaya-darpana - music history 
abhinive£a - meditation 
ABHIRA 

Abhirkshetra - Abhira 
abhisheka - aspersion 
abhog - raga 

Abhoga - Naga, serpent worship 
abhraka - alchemy 
Abhramu - elephant 
abhyasa - meditation 
Abira - Abhira 
Abor - panchama 
Absolute - God 

Abtl (Mount) - mountains, Satl 
abuse - antinomianism 
accent - prosody 
Achaemenian - Iran, towns 
achal - sadhu 
Achala - tan trism 
Achalapura - Rashfrakuta 
AchaleSvara - lihga 
Achalgarh - mountains 
achamana - purification 
achara - law, marga 
acharya - hierophant 
Acharya - Alvars 
achavaka - hierophant 
achchhada - stupa 
achintya - Chaitanya 
achit - substance 
achita - weights and measures 


an item indicates the 

achyuta - God 

Acts of Judas Thomas - Christianity 

Acuphis — Nysa 

Adam s Bridge — Vanara 

adavu - Bharata-natyam 

adbhuta - empathy 

Adbhuta - Brahmana 

Aden - trade 

adeSa - Ramakrishna, sadhu. Sen, Tagore 

adhaka - weights and measures 

adhara - anatomy, chakra 

adharma - dharraa, Jainism 

adharottara - afigika 

adhikara - marga, svabhava 

adhikarana - law, literary forms, logic 

adhipa - politics 

Adhiratha - Kama 

Adhirathi - Karna 

adhorata - perversions 

adhvaryu - hierophant 

Adhyatma - God 

Adhyatma Ramayana - Puranas 

adhyaya - literary forms, music 

Adibhasha - Proto-Aryan 

Adi-Buddha - Mahayana 

Adi-granth - Sikh 

adiguru - guru, initiation 

Adinatha - Natha, Ilishabha, Siva 

Adipampa - Kanarese 

Adi-parva — Mahabharata 

Adiprakrit - Proto-Aryan 

Adi-Purana - Purana 

Adi Samaj - Sen, K.C. 

Adi^ura - Pala 
ADITI 

Aditya-Aditi 
Aditya I - Chola 

aditya-darSana — thread ceremonies 

Adityadasa - Varahamihira 

Aditya-purana - Purana 

Adityasena - Guptas 

Adivasi - panchama 

administration - politics 

adoption - sonship 

adri — soma 

Adrika - Satyavatl 

adrishta - karma, sunya 

AdriSyantl - Para^ara 

ADULTERY 
ADVAITA 
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Advaitlnanda - Chaitanya 
AEON 

aerial city - gandharva, HariSchandra 

Aesculapius - Ayurveda history 

AESTHETICS 

Afzal Khan - yoni 

agada — poison 

Adalassoi - suttee 

AGAMA 

agamic worship - worship 
Agarkar - Marathi 
Agarvala - vaiiya 
AGASTYA 
Agattiyam - Tamil 
Agesilaus - Kanishka 
Aghasura - Krishna 
Aghata - Guhila 
aghnyS - pow 
Aghori - Kapalika 
Agnayl-Agni 

Agneya - Agni / • 

agneyastra — weapons 
Agneyl - Ahgiras 
agni-fire 
AGNI 

agni-chyana - altar 
agnidagdha - fire 
agnidhra - hierophant 
agniguda — weapons 
agnigula - weapons 
AGNIHOTRA 
AGNIHOTRI, S. N. 
agnikula or agnikunda - Rajputs 
Agnimitra - Sunga 
agni-pradakshina - marriage, thread 
ceremonies 

agni-prakara - worship 
agnisala - architecture 
agnisara - purification 
agnishtoma - soma 
agnishtut - Bhangasvana, soma 
agnishvatta - ancestors 
agni-suchi-vasa - textiles 
AGNIVARNA 

Agnivesa - Agni, Ayurveda history 
agnosticism - nastika 
agnyadheya - fire 
agnyupasthana - agnihotra 
agochari - meditation 
Agra - textiles 
Agradas - Hindi 
agrahara - sacrifice 
AgrahayanI - sacrifice 
Agra-sandhanl - Yama 
agrayana-sacrifice 
agriculture - Austric 
Ahalya — Gotama, Nyaya 
ah am brahmasmi - sayings 
ahamkara — psychology 
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aham-pratyaya - perception 

Ahar - Guhila 

Ahar - vaiiya 

ahata - sound 

ahavaniya - fire 

Ahi - asura 

Ahichhatra or Ahikshetra - Abhira 

Ahika - Panini 

AHIMSA 

ahina - soma 

Ahlr - Abhira 

Ahirbudhnya - Rudra 

Ahirkshetra - Abhira 

ahitagni - fire 

Ahmadabad - Vijayanagar 

Ahmadnagar - Vijayanagar 

Ahmad Shah Durrani - Maratha, Sikh 

Ahom - Assamese 

ahoratra — calendar, time 

Ahuka - Krishna 

Ahura Mazda - asura 

ahuta - sacrifice 

Aihole - Chalukya 

Aila - Pururavas 

Aila-vamia - Vaivasvata 

Ailusha - Mahldasa 

Aindra - grammar 

Aindri - Indra, §akti' 

Airavata - elephant 
Aitareya - Aranyaka, Brahmana, 
Mahldasa, Upanishad 
aitihya - knowledge 
Aiyanar - androgyny 
Aja-God, Raghu 
Aja (tribe) - Divodasa 
Aja-ekapad - cosmology 
ajagava - archery 
ajahala - poetics 
Ajaikapada - Rudra 
Ajamldha- Bharata 
Ajamila - mantra 
Ajatasatru - Magadha 
AJANTA (or Ajanta) 
ajapa - mantra 
ajativada - Gaudapada 
ajeyata - brahmin 
Ajlgartta - 6unalisephas 
ajina - thread ceremonies 
Ajisaka - Hinterindia 
Ajita - tlrthankara 
AJITA (Keiakambalin) 
ajlva- Jainism 
AjIVIKA 

Aj mere - Chahamana 
ajna - chakra 
ajiiana - knowledge 
ajya - sacrifice 
A kali - Sikh 

Akanishtha - bodhisattva 






akS^a-Jainism, substance 

akSSa-vidya - meteorology 

Akbar - Dadu, Mlrabal, Muslim, Tansen 

Akbarnamah - suttee 

Akesines (same as Chenab) 

akhap<j-dlp - vows 

akhaf a - education 

Akho - Gujarati 

akhra - Kolarian 

Akhu-ratha - Ganesa 

akhyana - literary forms 

akhySyika - literary forms 

akriya - marga 

akriya-vada - Ajlvika 

akrodh - equanimity 

Akrura- Krishna, Satrajita 

aksha - dice, weights and measures 

Akshapada - Nyaya 

akshara - literary forms 

akshata - virginity 

akshauhinl - army 

Akshaya Navami - festivals 

akshaya vata - fig-tree 

akshl - eye 

Akshobhya - bodhisattva 

akshya bat (same as akshaya vata) 

Akupara - cosmology 

Akuti - Svayambhuva 

alaka - head 

Alaka - paradise 

alambusha - channels of the subtle body 

Alambusha - RishyaSrihga 

Alambusha - Atharvan, Pulastya 

alamkara - poetics 

Alandl - Jfianadeva 

alapa - raga, singing 

alapana - singing 

Alara - Buddha 

alaripu - bharata-natyam 

alasya - sin 

alata - Gautjapada 

alata-chakra - knowledge 

alataianti - Gaucjapada 

Ala-ud-dln (see under Khilji) 

Ajavandar - Alvar 

alaya-vijnana - Mahayana 

al-Biruni - historiography, mathematics 

ALCHEMY 

alcohol - drinks 

ALEXANDER (the Great) 

Alexander of Epirus - ASoka 

Alexandria - alchemy, Varahamihira 

Alexandria (in India) - towns 

Alfred (King) - Christianity 

al-Gurgan - Muslim 

Alha - Chandella 

Alii^a - Divodasa 

alihgana - erotics 

alipana - designs 


Alkor - consummation 

ALLAHABAD 

Allahabad Pillar - epigraphy, Gupta, 

Allasam Peddana - Telugu 

AUopanishad — Upanishad 

al-Masudl - Pratihara 

Almora — paradise 

alobha - ethics 

alpana — designs 

alphabet - scripts 

ALTAR 


ALVAR (or Alvar) 

Alwar - Harsha 

am alaka — column, minerals, plants 
amalasila - column 
amanta - calendar 
A mar a - etymology 

Amarakantaka — rivers (under Narxxudft) 
amaraiila - column 


Amarasimha - etymology 
Amaravatl - paradise 
Amaravati (town) — Andhra, Hinter- 
india, stupa 
Amardas - Sikh 
AmareSvara - linga 
Amamath - linga 
amaroli - paramudra 
amarsha - sin 
AMARU 


amatya - politics 

Amavasu - Pururavas 

araavasya - calendar 

Amazons - striraj ya 

Amba - Bhlshma, godlings 

Ambalika - Bhlshma 

Ambapall — Buddha, prostitution 

ambara - chakra 

Ambarlsha - hell, Mandhatfi 

amaroli — paramudra 

ambashtha - physician 

Ambashtha - U§inara 

Amber - Rajputs (under Kachhwaha) 

Ambhi - Alexander 

Ambhiya - Gandhara 

Ambika - Bhlshma, GapeSa, godlings, 


Satl 

Amir Khusrau - music history 
Amitabha - bodhisattva, China 
Amitagati - Kanarese 
amlika - Gorakhnath 
amma — Uma 
Amma - godlings 

Amma - purpa - godlings \ 

amnaya - historiography, Veda 
Amoghasiddhi — bodhisattva^ 
Amoghavaisha I - Rashtrakuta 
Amrakardava - Chandragupta II 
amjita - nectar 
Amritsar - Sikh 
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aihsa - music, raga, soul 

Amsa-Surya 

amsin - soul 

amukta - weapons 

amurti - Sunya 

amusements - games 

anahata - chakra, sound 

Ai?ahilava<Ja (same as Aohilvail) 

Anahita - godlings 

anaka - sound 

Anaka-dundu - £ura 

Anala - Agni 

ananda - God, hierophant 
Ananda - Buddha 
Anandagiri - philosophy 
Ananda-Ioka - paradise 
anandamaya-ko£a - body 
Ananda-tirtha - Madhva 
anandatman - body 
Ananda-vardhana - poetics 
Anahga - Kama 
Anahgabhlm - Orissa 
Ananga-ranga - kamasastra 
Ananta - serpent worship, tirthankara 
Anantananda - Ramananda 
Ananta-sirsha - serpent worship 
Anantavarman - Orissa 
anantavijaya - animals 
Ananta-vrata - vows 
Anaranya - Ravana 
Anargha-raghava - drama history 
Anarta - Bhrigu, Balarama 
ANARYA 

Anasuya - Atri, £akuntala 

Anathapindika - Buddha 

anatmavada - nastika 

ANATOMY 

anatta - Buddhism 

Anava-Kekaya, Utathya, Yayati 

ANCESTORS 

aruja - stupa 

amjaja - animals 

A^d al - Alvar 

Andamanese - Ivolarian, panchama 
A^dar Nambi - Saiva Siddhanta 
andazah - numerals 
Andhaka - asura, Kurukshetra 

Andhra 
ANDROGYNY 
anekatva - Jainism 

anga- anatomy, Jainism, literary forms 
nga-Baleya, Karna, mahajanapada 
Rishyasfinga 
aiiga-bhava - ahgika 
Angad - Sikh 
Ahgada - Balin 
Ahgada - Lakshmana 
Adgadi - Lakshmana 
ahgahara - dance 
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Angami - eye, panchama 
angana - stritantra 
Angara - Karttikeya 
Ahga-sthala - Lirigayat 
ASGIKA 

aNgiras 

Ahgirasa - Aiigiras 

aiigula - weights and measures 

ahguli - hand 

arigushtha - hand 

Ahguttara-nikaya - Buddhist scriptures 

Anhilvad - Solanki 

Anila - Vayu 

Anili - Hanuman 

anima - siddhi 

ANIMALS 

ANIMAL SACRIFICE 

Aniruddha - Fradyumna 

aiijali - mudra, weights and measures 

anjali-purana - thread ceremony 

ahjana - eye 

Anjana - Hanuman 

anka - theatre 

ankusa - weapons 

annainaya-kosa - body 

Annaiiibhatta - philosophy 

Anna Perenna - godlings 

anna-praiana - sacraments 

Anna-purna - godlings 

anointing - aspersion 

Anojja - Mahavlra 

Anoma (river) - Buddha 

anrita - dharma 

Ansuman (or Ansumat) - Sagara 

anta^-karana — psychology 

antahpura - harem 

Antaka - Yama 

antara - raga 

antarala - temple 

Antarlksha — paradise 

antar-yamin — psychology 

anthills - serpent worship 

anthropolatry - microcosm, occultism 

Antialcidas - Bactrians 

Antigone - drama history 

Antigonus - Seleucids 

Antigonus Gonatas - Asoka 

ANTINOMIANISM 

Antiochus I (Soter) - Seleucids 

Antiochus II - Seleucids 

Antiochus III (the Great) - Seleucids 

Antony - Bengali 

Antony, Mark - travel 

antyaja - panchama 

antyeshti — obsequies 

anu - atom 

Anu - Bali, Divodasa, Yayati 
anuaharya-pachana - fire 
anubhava - empathy 




anudatta - prosody 
aflu-druta — time 
Anugita — Mahabharata 
anukarana - poetics 
anu-kramani - etymology 
anukriti - Bharata 
anuloma - eligibility 
anumana - logic 
Anumati - calendar 
anumiti - syllogism 
Anupa - Haihaya 
anupallavi - raga 
anuprasa — poetics 
Anuradhapura - Buddhist history, 
Pandya 
anuraga - love 
anurakta — love 
anus - chakra 
anushtubh - prosody 
anustarani - cow 
anusvara - mystic syllables 
anuvada — education 
anuvadi — music 
anuvaka - literary forms 
anvlkshiki - syllogism 
anyonyabhava - Sfmya 
Aornus - Nysa 
ApabhramSa - Prakrit 
apabiddha - sonship 
apad-dharma - ethics 
apadravya - olisboi 
Apala - Veda 
apana - wind 
apara - direction 
aparaddhi - sin 
Aparanta - geography 
apara-vidya - Sardtara 
aparigraha - asceticism 
Aparna - Uma 
apas - substance 
Apas - Ganga 
Apasamara - Siva 
Apastamba - ritual canon 
apaurusheya - Veda 
Apava - Brahma 
apavarga - trance 
apaviddha - sonship 
aphrodisiacs - virility 
ApiSali - grammar 
apoha - sunya 
Apollodotus — Bactrians 
Apollonius of Tyana - occultism 
Appar - Saiva Siddhanta 
aprapyakari - perception 
apsara - nymph 
aptopadeSa - knowledge 
Aptya - Agni 
Ara - tlrthankara 
Arabian Nights - katha, Somadeva 


Arachosia - Parthians 
Arada (same as Alara) 

Aradhya — Lingayats 
arama — education 
Aramaic - Kharoshthi, nagari 
aranl - fire 6 

arariya - Aranyaka 

Aranyaka 

Arasana (or Arasur) - Sati 
Arasimha - kamasastra 
aratl - worship 

aratni - chakra, weights and measures 

Aratta - miscegenation 

aravinda - plants 

Arbuda - mountains, Sati 

archa - idolatry 

archaka - worship 

ARCHERY 

Archilochus - Greeks 

architects, cosmic (see artificers) 

ARCHITECTURE 

Archy tas - mechanics 

Ardashir I - Iran 

Ardha-magadhi - Prakrit 

ardha-man<Japa - temple 

ardhanari - androgyny 

ArdhanariSvara - androgyny 

areca nut - betel 

Ares - Karttikeya 

argha - strlpuja 

arghya - baths, marriage, Sisupaia, 
worship 

arhat (or arhant) - hierophant 
Arikamedu - Chola, trade 
arishta - Charaka, physician 
Arishta - Krishna 
Arishta - gandharva 
Arishtanemi - Sura 
Aristotle - Bharata, syllogism, 
Zoroastrianism 
Arjan Dev - Sikh 
arjavam - truth 
Arjiklya (same as Beas) 

ARJUNA 

Arjuna-kartavlrya - Haihaya 
Arjuna’s Penance — Pallava 
ark or arka - Black Pagoda 
armed ascetics — sadhu 
armour - weapons 
ARMY 

Arnold, Sir Edwin - Gandhi 

arogya — ayurveda 

arohi - music 

aropa - poetics 

Arora - vai§ya 

Arrian - archery, USlnara 

arrow - archery 

Arsaces - Parthians 

arsha - community, marriage 
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arsha-jflana - perception 
arsheya - community 
ART 

Artabhaga - secrecy 
Artaxerxes Mnemon - Greeks 
artha - category, ethics, politics, 
substance 

arthakrama - poetics 
arthapatti - knowledge 
Arthaiastra - Kautilya 
arthavada - law 
arthaveda - scriptures 
artificers (cosmic) - Prajapati, 
Viivakarman 

artificial sexual aids - olisboi 
Arujnandi - Saiva Siddhanta 
Aruna - Surya 

Aruna of Pancliala - Uddalaka 
Arunachalam - linga 
ArunaSva - Kanauj 

Arundhatl - Vasishtha, consummation 
Arundhati-darSana-nyaya - consumma¬ 
tion 

Aru^i - Uddalaka 
Arusha - Surya 
Arushi - Chyavana 
Arvan - asura 
Arvarlvat - rishi 
Arvavasu - Raibhya 
arya - prosody 
Arya - Aryans 
Aryabhata - mathematics 
Aryaman - Aditi 
ARYAN 


Aryan language - Proto-Aryan 
Arya Samaj - Dayananda 
Aryavarta - geography 
asafoetida - diet 
Asamanjas - Sagara 
asamprajnata - trance 
asamyukta - mudra 

Asana 

asanga 

Asanga - Kariva 
asanna - politics 
Asapuri - Sakti 
asat — God 

aiaucha — menstruation 
ASCETICISM 
Ashacjha — calendar 
ASHES 


ashta-chhap - Vallabha 

ashta-diggaja-Telugu 

Ashtadhyayl-Panini 

- cSnya , 5 Siava 

ashtanga - ayurveda 
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Ashtanga-samgraha - Ayurveda 

Ashtavakra - Uddalaka ru ^tory 

Ashur - Mesopotamia 

asi - weapons 

Asi - Banaras 

Asidhenu - weapons 

Asiknl (same as Chenab) 

asipattra-vana - hell 

Asita - Buddha 

askanda - rudraksha, sex mysticism 
ASmaka - Kalmashapada, Mahajanapada 
asmarohana - marriage, thread cere¬ 
monies 


asmita - sin 
aioka - plants 

aSoka 

asparsha - asceticism 
ASPERSION 

ASRAMA - education, rishi 
airavya - sound 
airaya - senses 
aim - sacrifice 
Asmvindumatl - Yayati 
Assaji - Buddha 
Assakenoi - Alexander 
Assam - Kamarupa, rivers (under 
Brahmaputra) 

ASSAMESE 

Assurbanipal - Mesopotamia, Trade, 
Zoroastrianism 
asteya - ethics 
asthai — raga 
asthi - bodily substances 
astika - nastika 
Astika — serpent worship 
astra - mantra, weapons 
astrology — astronomy, divination 
ASTRONOMY 
asu - wind 

Asur —asura, Kolarian 
ASURA 

asura - marriage, weapons 

Asura Magha (or Maya) — Varahamihira 

asuyana - sin 

a ^y a ~ naan of the world 

ASVAGHOSHA - drama history 

Asvala — Gritsamada 

Asvalayana — Brahmana, Gritsamada 

aivamedha - horse sacrifice* 

Aivapati - Kekaya, Savitri 
Aivasena - Paiiva 
aivattha - fig-tree 
Aivatthaman — Dro^ia, longevity 
Asvayuji - sacrifice 
aSvin 

a^vinl - bandha 
Aivini — calendar 
Aivinl — Surya 
asyavamlya - ?ig-veda 



Atala 


_ cosmology 


ATHAR vaN 

Atharvana - Telugu 

Atharvaftgiras-Atharvan 

Xtharva-veda 
atheism - nastika 
Athenaeus - travel 
ati-bhanga - bhanga 
atidhriti - prosody 


atiratra - soma 

Atlsa (Dlpankara) - education, Pala 
atiSakvarl - prosody 
atiSayokti - poetics 


atitheya - compassion 
Atitliigva - Divodasa 


atka - dress 
atma-linga - Ravana 
atman - soul 
Atmlya Sabha - Roy, R. 

ATOM 

Atreya - Atri 
ATRI 

Atri-smriti - salutation 

atta-Buddhism 

attha-katha - Malayalam 

Attic Comedy - Bhasa, drama history 

Attock - Gandhara 

atyahara — sin 

atyashti - prosody 

atyukti - poetics 

audarya - poetics 

auddhatya - sin 

audumbara retirement — a&rarna 


augury - divination 
Augustus — Greeks, Romans 
Aulikara - Ujjain 
Auluka - VaiSeshika 
aum - mystic syllables 
aupasana - fire 
Aurangabad — cave temples 
Aurangzeb — Banaras, Mathura, Music 
history, Muslim, Nimbarka, painting, 
Sikh 


aurasa - sonship 
aureole - body, Iran 
AUROBINDO 
AURVA 

aushadha - medicine 
AuSija - miscegenation 
AUSTRIC 
Auttami - Manu 
Auttanapadi - Dhruva 
avabhptha - baths 
avachchheda — Vedanta 
Avadaiyar Kovil - Pandya 
avadana - literary forms 
Avadana-£ataka - literary forms 
Avadhi - language 
avadhuta - hierophant 


aV body Hka ~ channeU of the subtle 
avadhyata — brahmin 
avagraha-perception 

avahana - worship 
avaidika - nastika 
avakshepa - logic 
AvalokiteSvara — bodhisattva 
Avanti — Haihaya, Ujjain, Vaivasvata 
Avantipura - Kashmir. 

Avantivarman - Kashmir 


avarna - panchama 

avarodha — harem 

avarohl - music 

avarta - music 

avasa - education 

avasarpinl - Jainism 

avasathya - fire 

avastha - dreams 

Avatamsaka - Buddhist scriptures 

avatara - God 

avaya - perception 

avayava - syllogism 

avesa - exteriorisation 

Avestic - Vedic 

Avicenna - Ayurveda history, hot and 
cold 

Avlchi - hell 
avidya - knowledge 
avirati - sin 

avrohi (same as avarohl) 

Awaiyar - Tamil 
Avyakta - Purusha 
axis mundi — wheel 
aya - canons of proportion 
aya - canons of proportion 
ayam atma brahma — sayings 
ayana — Narayana 
Ayanaghosha - gopi 
ay at an a — altar 
AYODHYA - towns 
Ayogava - panchama 
ayonija — animals 
Ayu (or Ayus) - Pururavas 
ayudha - weapons 
AYURVEDA 
AYURVEDA HISTORY 
ayus - ayurveda 
Ayushman - Dhruva 
ayush-yani - pregnancy 
ayya — Andhra 
Ayyanar (same as Aiyai?ar) 

Ayyar — brahmin 
Azilises — Saka 


Babhan — kshattnya 
Babhravya - karaaSastra 


Babhru - Siva 
Babhru-vahana - Arjuna 
Babur - Guhila, karuna, Rajput, sanatva 
Babylonians - Maga, Mesopotamia, 
numerals, Vratya 
Bactra (Bactria) - Bactrians 
BACTRIANS 
bada (same as bara) 

Baijaga - pafichama 

BSdami - cave temples, Chalukya 

Badaravana - Vedanta 

Badarinath - Ganges, Safikara 

badava — stritantra 

Badava - A£vin 

bad! - calendar 

Badisa-pregnancy 

bael (same as bilva) 

BAGH 

Baghela - Rajputs 

Baghelkhand - Rajputs 

Bagh-gumpha - cave temples 

Baghini (river) - Bagh 

Bahadur Shah - Guhila 

bahish-krita - purification 

bahish-pavamana - soma 

Bahlika - Bactrians, Parthians 

BahmanI - Vijayanagar 

Bahram Yasht - Aryan 

Bahu (or Bahuka) - Sagara 

Bahubali - Rishabha 

bahudaka - asceticism 

Bahu-dantiputra - Kautilya 

Bahuka - Nala, Sagara 

bahulavasya - calendar 

bahvpcha - hierophant 

Baiga - pafichama 

bairagi (and bairaginl) - equanimity 

baka - birds 

Bakadalbhya - dog 

Bakasura - Krishna 

bakhar - Marathi 

Bakhshali manuscript - mathematics 

Bakhtiar Khilji (see Khilji) 

bakula - plants 

bala - antinomianisra, army 

Bala (asura) - same as Vala 

Balabhadra — Balarama 

Bala-charita - Bhasa 

Baladeva — Balarama 

Bala-gopala - Vallabha 

balagra - weights and measures 

Balahi — bard, pafichama 

Balaji - Vishnu 

Balaki - Gargya 

Balandhara - Bhlma 

BALARAMA 

Balaramdas - Oriya 

Bala£rl — Andhra, Greeks 

Balbodh — nagarf 
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Balbutha - miscegenation 

BAr.EYA 

Bale^vara - 6iva 

Balhi (or Balhlka) - Bactrians 

bali - worship 

Bali (Anava king) - Utathya 
Bali (daitya king) - Hiranyaksha 
Ball (monkey king) - Balin 
balika - stritantra 
BALIN 

Balkh - Bactrians 

Ballala (poet) - literary forms 

Ballala (king) - Hoysala 

ballet - theatre 

Bammoja - architecture 

Bamyan - Gandhara 

bana - archery 

Bana (asura) - Pradyumna 

BAN A (writer) 

Banabhatta - Bana (writer) 
banalihga - lihga 
Banaphari - barbarians, 6aka 
BANARAS 

Ban asura - Pradyumna 
Banavasi - Andhra 
Banda - Sikh 
bandana - dyeing 
Bande Mataram - Bengali 
BANDHA 
bandhana - erotics 
bandhu - community 
BangadarSan - Bengali 
Bangall - Bengali 
Bangaru - language 
Ban I - Dadu 
bania - vai§ya 
Bania - scripts 
banian - fig-tree 
Banjara - vaisya 

banner festival - pole ceremonies 
banyan (same as banian) 

Bappa (or Bappasvami) - Pallava 

Bappa Rawal - Guhila 

baptism - aspersion 

bara (or ba<Ja) - betel 

Barabar hill - cave temple 

Barahin-devi - godlings 

Barbara - barbarians' 

BARBARIANS 

Barbarike - trade 

BARD 

barglt - Assamese 
Barhadratha - Magadha 
Barhaspatya - Brihaspati 
Barhaspatya Arthaiastra - politics 
barhih - grasses 
Barhishad - ancestors 
Banxja inscriptions - numerals 
barrenness - sterility 




Barrett, Francis - Zoroastrianism 
Bartholomew, St. - Christianity 
Barygaza - trade, towns 
Barzuchihar - Vikramaditya 
basadi - towns 
Basava - Lihgayat 
basavi - prostitution 

basilica - cave temples 

Bashkala (same as Vashkala) 

basivi - prostitution 

bastard - sonship 

basti - iiyurveda, purification 

basti (slum) - see towns 

BATH 

Battle of the Ten Kings - Divodasa 

Batuta, Ibn (see Ibn Batuta) 

Baudhayana - ritual canon 

Baudhayana Sumarta Sutra - virginity 

Baul - bard 

Baveru J ataka - trade 

bayadere - prostitution 

bear totem - Satrajita 

Bcas - rivers 

beau ideal - man of the world 
beauty - aesthetics 
bed of nails - asceticism 
Bedsa - cave temples 
beef - cow, diet 

begging - hierophant (under bhikshu), 
sadhu 

Beliat (same as Jhelum) 
bel (same as bilva) 

Belatthiputta - San jay a 
Belavala - raga 
Bejgoja — Rishabha 
Belur - Hoysal.a 
Belva — Buddhism 
Benfrey, Theodor - Greeks 
Bengal - Baleya, Pala 
BENGALI (or Bangali) 

Beni - Sikh 

Bentham, Jeremy - Roy 
Bentinck, Lord - thug, suttee 
Beowulf - Tamil 
Berar (same as Vidarbha) 

Bernier, Fran 9 ois - suttee 
Berosus — travel, Zoroastrianism 
Beschi, Constanzio - Tamil 
Besnagar - Sunga 
besprinkling - aspersion 
BESTIALITY 
BETEL 

Betwa — rivers (under J amna) 

Bezbarua — Assamese 

Bezwada - Andhra 

Bhadra - Utathya, levirate, Krishna 

Bhadrabahu - Jainism 

Bhadraka - Sunga 

Bhadrakapya - pregnancy 


bhadra-log - Bengali 

Bhadrasva - Atri, geography 

bhaga - yoni 

Bhaga - bhakti, Rudra 

Bhagabhadra - Suiiga 

Bhagadatta - Bactrians, Kamarupa 

bhagasana - paramudra 

bhagat - bhakti 

BHAGAVADGlTA 

Bhaga van - bhakti 

Bhagavat - bhakti 

Bhagavata (sect) - bhakti, Pancharatra 

Bhagavata Purana - Purana 

bhaga yaja - yoni 

Bhagiratha - Sagara 

BhagirathI - Ganges 

Bhaguri - nastika 

BhaimI - Nala 

bhairav - tantrism 

Bhairava - raga, 6iva, tantrism 

Bhairav! - Sakti, tantrism 

Bhairom - Siva 

Bhaja - cave temples 

bhajan - singing 

bhakta - bhakti 


Bhaktacliaran - Oriya 
Bhakta-mala - Hindi 
BHAKTI 

bhakti-marga - bhakti 

Bhalanasa - Divodasa 

Bhamaha - poetics 

bhana - theatre 

bhandara - sacrifice 

Bhandarkar, R. G. - Prarthana Samaj 

bhang - drugs 

BHAftGA 

BHANGASVANA 

Bhangi - panchama 

bhanika - theatre 

bhanita - literary forms 

Bhanja - Orissa 

Bhanu - Satrajita 

Bhanu Siriiha - Tagore (R.) 


iar - vaisya 

ara — weights and measures 
iARADVAjA 

larasiva - Kushan, Vakataka 

rIARATA (king) 

1 ARATA (writer) 
larata (J ain) — B-ishabha 

larata (bhakta)-bhakti 

larata (brother of Rama) - Kekaya 
larata (India) - Bharata (king) 
larata (tribe) - Bharata (king) 
sarata-nAtyam # 

larata-varsha - Bharata (king) 
larati - Tamil 
larati — Sankara 
laratinath — Natha 





Bharatpur - kshattriya 

Bh&ratvarshlya Brahmo Sam&j - Sen 

BHARAVI 

Bhfirgava - Bhrigu 

Bharhut - stupa 

BHARTIJIHARI 

bhaiyadhikarika - kamaSastra 

BHASA 


bhasad - yoni 

bhasha - language 

bhashya - literary forms 

bhashika - philology 

bhashika-svara - singing 

Bhaskara (mathematician) - mathematics 

Bhaskara (philosopher) - philosophy 

Bhaskara (the sun) - Surya 

bhasman - ashes 

bhastraka - pranayama 

Bhasvatl - paradise 

bhat - bard 

Bhafarka - Maitraka 

Bhatfa - vaiSya 

Bhatkharuje - music history 

bhatta - bard, hierophant 

Bhattacharya - hierophant 

Bhatta-narayana - drama history 

Bhattanayaka - poetics 

Bhatti (or Bhattil) — Rajputs 

Bhatti - Bhartrihari 

Bhatti-kavya - Bhartrihari 

Bhattopala — astronomy 

Bhau Daji — Vaka taka 

bhautik - substance 


Bhautya - Manu 
bhava — bhakti, empathy 
Bhava — Siva 
BHAVABHOTI 

bhava-chakra — Buddhism, eschatology 
bhava-lifiga - Lingayat 
Bhavanaga - horse sacrifice, Vakataka 
Bhavananda - Ramananda 
Bhavan! - thug 
Bhavaviveka - philosophy 
Bhavishya Purana - Parana, Zoro¬ 
astrianism 
bhaya - empathy 
bhayanaka - empathy 
bheda - advaita, politics 
bhedabheda — advaita 
bhedana - pranayama 
Bhela -■ Ayurveda history 
bheshaj - Ayurveda history 
bheshajani - Atharva-veda 
Bhikhan - Sikh 


bhikku - hierophant 
bhikshu - hierophant 
Bhil (or Bhll) — Guhila, Kolarian 
BbOsa (same as Vidisa) 

BHlMA — Rudra 
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Bhlma (father of DamayantI) - Nala 
Bhlma (river) - rivers (under 
Bhlma I - Solanki 
Bhlma-bhoi — Oriya 
Bhimaratha - Divodasa, Nala 
Bhlma-Saiikara - lifiga 
Bhima-Sasana - Yama 
BhimeSvara — liriga 1 
bhinna - ear 
bhishaj - physician 
BHISHMA 
Bhishmaka — Rukmini 
Bhishmashtami - Bhishma 
bhita - Orissa 

Bhita (or Bhitargaon) - architecture 

Bhitpalo - painting 

Bhog - Sikh 

bhoga - marga 

Bhogar - Bogar 

Bhogavati - serpent worship 

bhogi - kamarupa 

bhog mandir - temple 

Bhoi - Orissa 

Bhoja - Rukmini, Vaivasvata 

Bhoja - mechanics 

Bhoja of Dhara - Paramara 

Bhoja I - Pratihara 

Bhojakata - Rukmini 

Bhojpuri - language 

bhoktri — dreams 

Bhonsle - Sivaji 

Bhotia - Kirata 

bhrama - logic, knowledge 

bhramara - animals, mantra 

bhramari - pranayama 

Bhramari - Sakti 

bhranti — knowledge 

BHRIGU 

Bhrigu kachchha - towns 

Bhringi - dance 

bhrita — army 

bhru-madhya - chakra 

Bhubanesvar (same as Bhuvanesvar) 

Bhukasyapa (Vasudeva) - Krishna 

bhukti — antinomianism 

Bhumaka - 5aka 

bhumi — bodhisattva. Yoga 

Bhumi — Byaus 

bhumika — asceticism 

bhumika - marga 

Bhupali — raga 

bhur bhuvah svah — mantra 

bhur loka — cosmology 

bhuta (element) — substance 

bhuta (spirit) - obsequies, Siva 

Bhutam - Alvar 

Bhutanath - Natha 

bhuta tman — body 

bhuta-vidya — occultism 




jjhflteSvara - Siva 

Bbfiti - P shi 

Bbuvane^var — Orissa 

bhuvar-loka - cosmology 

blbhatsa - empathy 

Bidpai — Panchatantra 

bldri - handicrafts 

Bihar - Pala 

Bihari - language 

Biharilal - Hindi 

blja (sperm) - pregnancy 

blja (syllable) - mystic syllables 

BIja-ganita - mathematics 

BIjak - Kabir 

bljakshara - mystic syllables 
Bijapur - SivajI 
Bijjala - Abhlra 

Bikaner - Rajputs (under Rathor) 

bile - humours 

BILHANA 

bilva - plants 

bimba - perception 

Bimba - godlings 

Bimbisara - Magadha 

BINDU 

Bindu (lake) - pilgrimage 
Bindumatl — Mandhatri 
Bindusara - Maurya 
birch-bark - writing 
BIRDS 

Birhor - Kolarian 

Bithur - Brahma 

black magic - occultism 

BLACK PAGODA 

Black Yajur-veda - Yajur-veda 

blinking - Ikshvaku 

BLOOD 

blood-drinking - blood 

blood-letting - Ayurveda 

blowing-gun - Austric 

Bo (tree) - fig-tree 

Boccaccio — Panchatantra 

Bodh Gaya (same as Budh Gaya) 

bodhi - Buddha 

bodhi tree - fig-tree 

BODHIDHARMA 

BODHISATTVA 

bodily marks - stigmata 

BODILY SUBSTANCES 

BODY 

BOGAR 

Boghaz koi - Asvin, Indra, Varuna 
bol - dance 

Bombay - godlings, towns 
bone - dhatu 

boomerang - cow, weapons 
Bopadeva (same as Vopadeva) 

Bopp, Franz - Proto-Aryan language 
Bose, J. C. - science 


boustrophedon - kivya 
bow - archery 

Bower Manuscript - Ayurveda history 

brahma — marriage 

BRAHMA 

Brahma (or Brahman) - God 
brahmachakra - chakra 
brahmachari (or -charin) - airama 
brahmacharya - continence, aSrama 
brahmadanda - chakra 
Brahraadatta — asura 
Brahmagupta - mathematics 
brahma-hatya - sin 
Brahma-jijnasa - Vedanta 
Brahma-loka — paradise 
brahman — brahmin 
BRAHMANA 
Brahmanaspati - Brihaspati 
brah mand a - cosmology 
Brahmani - Sakti 
Brahmaputra - river 
brahma-randhra - chakra 
brahraarishi - rishi 
Brahma-sampradaya - Dadu 
Brahma-siddhanta - mathematics 
brahmastra - weapons 
Brahma-sutra - Vedanta 
Brahmavarta - geography 
Brahma-veda - Atharva-veda 
Brahma-yamala - tantrism 
brahma-yuga - aeon 
Brahml - script 
BRAHMIN 
brahminism - brahmin 
brahrainical revival - brahmin 
Brahmo Samaj - Roy 
brahmya — alchemy, mamage 
Brahui - language 
Braj - Krishna 

Braj-bhasha - Hindi, language 
Brajnath Badajena - Oriya 
Branchidae - Nysa 
breasts — strltantra 
BREATH CONTROL 

Brihadaranyaka-Aranyaka, Upamshad 
Brihadaiva - Mahabharata 
Brihadbala - Agnivar^a ^ 

BrihaddesI - music history 
Brihad-jataka - Varahamihira 
Brihadratha- Jarasandha, Maurya 
Brihan-manas - J ayadratha 
BIJIHASPATI (priest of the gods) 
BRIHASPATI (nihilist) 

Brihaspati (legalist) - ritual canon 
brihat - literary forms 
brihatl - prosody 
Brihat-katha - Guna(Jhya 
Brihat-katha-mafijari - katha 
Brihat-samhita - Varahamihira 
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Brindaban (same as Vpndavana) 
Brinjari - human sacrifice 
Broach (same as Barygaza) 

Bruges - Bhpgu 
Bucephala — towns 
buch - coconut 
Buchanan, Dr. - Andhra 
budbuda - knowledge 
BUDDHA 

Buddha-charita - Asvaghosha 
Buddhaghosha - Buddhist history 
Buddhata - Mahayana 
Buddha-vamsa - Buddhist scriptures 
buddhi - psychology 
Buddhi - GaneSa 
BUDDHISM 

BUDDHIST SCRIPTURES 
BUDDHIST HISTORY 
Budha - Soma 
Budhasvamin - Gunadhya 
Budh Gaya - stupa 
buffalo - Toda 
Bukka - Vijayanagar 
bull - cow 
bull-roarer - soma 
Bundela - Rajputs 

Bundelkhand - Rajputs (under Bundela) 
Bundi - Muslim 
bungalow - architecture . 

Burafiji - Assamese 

burial alive - suspended animation 

Burzuya - Vikramaditya 

but (image) - idolatry 

butea frondosa - plants (under palasa) 

buttocks - strltantra 

Buzurgmihir - Varuna 


Cabral, Pedro - Kerala 

Calcutta - Kali, towns 

CALENDAR 

Calicut — Kerala, politics 

Calliena (same as Kalyan) 

Camdodia - Hinterindia, numerals 

camel - warfare 

camphor-betel 

Canarese - Kanarese 

cannibalism — human sacrifice 

canoe - Austric 

CANONS OF PROPORTION 

Canopus - Agastya 

Caracalla-travel 

cardinal points - wheel, direction 

Carey, William — Bengali 

Carura - trade 

caryatid — columns 

cash - numismatics 

CASTE 

CASTE MARKS 
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cat-hold — Lokacharya 

catapult - weapons 

catechu - betel 

CATEGORY 

Cathaei - Alexander 

Cauvery - same as Kaveri 

CAVE TEMPLES 

Celsus - surgery 

ceremony - ritualism 

chachari - meditation, paramudra 

CHAHAMANA 

Chaikitaneya - livelihood 

chaitanya - psychology 

CHAITANYA 

Chaitanya Charitamrita - Chaitanya 
chaitra - calendar 
chaitra-ratha - paradise 
Chaitrl - sacrifices 
chaitya - cave temples 
chakora - birds 
CHAKRA (plexus) 
chakra (discus) - weapons 
chakra (wheel) - wheel 
Chakradatta - Ayurveda history 
Chakrapani - Ayurveda history, 
bodhisattva, Pala 
CHAKRAPOjA - swing 
chakravaka - birds 
chakravartin - kingship, wheel, yupa 
Chakrayudha - Kanauj 
chakshudana - patta 
chakshus - senses 
Chakshusha - Dhruva 
CHALUKYA 

Chalukya (Later) - Hoysala 
Chamar - panchama 
chamara - kingship 
Chamariya - godlings 
chamatkara - aesthetics 
Chambal — river 
Chameall - scripts 
Champa - Baleya 
Champadhipa - Karna 
champu - literary forms 
Chamtamula - stupa 
chamu - army 
chamu-natha — army 
Chamunda - Sakti 
Ch*an - Bodhidharma 
chanaka - bindu 
Chanakhya - Kaufilya 
Chanchala - Lakshmi 
Chanda - Buddha 
Chanda - liiiga, Sumbha 
chandala - panchama 
Chandall - prakrit 
chandana - plants, worship 
Chandasena - Udayana 
Chand-lxirdai - Chahamana 







CHANDELLA 

Chafes vara - * aw 
Chaii(JI - Puraiia 
CHANPIE> AS 

Chan<jika - human sacrifice 
Chan<Jipatha - Purana 
Chandra - Soma 

Chandra (yogis) - human sacrifice 

Chandrabhaga (same as Chenab) 

Cbandra-chuda - Siva 

Chandragiri - Vijayanagar 

Chandragupta Maurya - Maurya 

Chandragupta I - Gupta 

CHANDRAGUPTA II 

chandra-kala - stritantra 

chandra-kanta - gems 

Chandra-ketu - Lakshmana 

Chandrapltja - widow 

Chandraprabha - tirthankara 

Chandrasekhara - Siva 

Chandratreya - Chandella 

Chandra-vam^a - Vaivasvata 

Chandravarma - Saka 

Chandravarman - Chandella 

Chandravatl - Solanki 

Chandra-yajna - sacrifice 

chandrayana-asceticism, vows 

Chandwar - Kanauj 

Channabasava - Lingayat 

CHANNELS OF THE SUBTLE BODY 

Chanura - Krishna 

chapa - archery 

chara - espionage 

character - karma 

charaka - education 

Charaka - Ayurveda history 

charan - bard 

charana - Sakha 

charanam - raga 

charana-puja - guru 

Charana-vyuha - IJig-veda 

Charandas - Hindi 

charas - drugs 

Charayana - kamasastra 

chari - dance 

chariot - army 

charita - literary forms 

charita-kavya - bard 

charity - karuna 

charkha - Gandhi 

charm an - anatomy, weapons 

Charmanvatl (same as Chambal) 

Chamock, Job-suttee, towns 

Charpati - Natha 

Charsadda - Gandhara 

charu - sacrifice 

Charu - RukminI 

Chaxudatta - Bhasa 

charuta - aesthetics 


CHARVAKA 
charya — Bengali 
charya-pada - Natha 
chashala — yupa 
Chashfana — Saka 
chataka - birds 

Chatterji, Bankim Chandra - Bengali 
Chatterji, Sarat Chandra - Bengali 
Chatterton, Thomas - Tagore (R) 
chatulj-shashti - skills 
chatur-adga - army, gambling 
Chatur-bhani — theatre 
chatur-bhuja — Vishnu 
chaturdaga-ratnam - nectar 
chatur-masa - calendar 
chatur-masya - sacrifice 
chaturthl-karma - consummation 
Chaturvarga-chintamani - Hemadri 
chatur-varna - caste 
chaturvedi - hierophant 
chatvala - altar 
Chaube - hierophant 
Chaucer, Geoffrey - Bactrians 
Chauhan - Chahamana 
chaula - head 
chaultrf - temple 
Chauna - Buddha 
Chaulukya - Solanki 
Chauranginath - Natha 
Chaura-panchasika - Bilhana 
chaurl - kingship 
chauth - SivajI 

Chedi - mahajanapada, Nala, Satyavaftl, 
&isupala, Vaivasvata 
chela - guru 

chemistry - alchemy, minerals 

Chenab - rivers 

chenda - musical instruments 

Chera - Kerala 

Cheraman - Kerala 

Chero - Kolarian 

cheroot - drugs 

Chersonese — Hinterindia 

Cheruman - panchama 

Cherusseri - Malayalam 

chess - gambling 


cheshta - karma 
chetana - psychology 
chetas - psychology 
Chettiar - kayastha, vaiSya 
Chhagalanda - chakra 


ihala - logic 

^handab-sastra - prosody 
lhandas - prosody 

ihandoga-hierophant, Upamshad 
hhandogya - Brahmaijas, Upamshad 
ahap - caste marks 
ihapa (stanza) - Gujarati 
hhatarkhai — caste 


X* 


chhatra - kingship, stupa 
chhatrapati - 5 aka 
Chhij^i - Surya 
chhaya-nataka - theatre 
chhaya-vada - Hindi 
chhidra - ear, orifices 
chhinna - ear 
chhinnaka - asceticism 
chhotika — worship 
Chidambara (poet) -fiavya 
CHIDAMBARAM 
chihna - symbols 
chikitsa - ayurveda 
chikitsaka - physician 
Chikllta - godling 
childbirth - pregnancy 
CHILD MARRIAGE 
chimta — sadhu 
CHINA 

chlnachara — tantrism 
chlna-patta - textiles 
chin-mu dra — mudra 
chinta - psychology 
chintamani - gems 
Chintamani - Tamil 
Chiplunkar - Marathi 
chirajlva - longevity 
Chirakari - Gotama 


chirafijlva - longevity 
chit-psychology 
chita - necrophilia 
chitasana - necrophilia 
Chitor (or Chitorgarh) - Guhila 
Chitpavan - Maratha 
Chitragupta - Yam a 
Chitrakuta - Atri, Kekaya, Valmiki 
Chitrakuta - Guhila 
Chitralekha - Pradyumna 
Chitrangada - Bhishma 
Chitrangada - Arjuna 
Chitraratha - paradise 
chitra-Sikhanglin - iishi 
Chitra-vahana - Arjuna 
chitrini - channels of the subtle body, 
stritantra 


chitta - psychology 
Chittagong - Baleya 
Chittagutta - aesthetics 
chitta-vfitti - karma, mind 
Cho<Jagafiga - Orissa 
Chokha — Namdev 


CHOLA (or Cho]a) 

Chola-ma^dala - Chola 

choll - dress 

Chota Nagpur - Orissa 

Chou — breath control, numerals 

CHRISTIANITY 


Chrysostom, St. - Christianity 
chuda - head 
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chuda-kara^a - head 
Chuhra - pafichama 
Chulik - Chalukya 
chulika - dramaturgy 
Chullavagga - Buddhist scriptures 
chumbana - erotics 
Chunar - architecture 
Chunganur - menstruation 
chun?a - alchemy 
Churning of the Ocean - nectar 
chushana - erotics 
Chutia - human sacrifice 
chufiya (or chufia) - head 
Chutukula - Andhra 
chyavana - alchemy 
CHYAVANA 
chyle - bodily substances 
cigar - drugs 
cinnabar - alchemy 
circumambulation - pilgrimage, wheel 
cire perdue - sculpture 
cleansing - purification 
Clearchus of Soli - Maga 
Clement of Alexandria - Christianity 
Cleopatra - travel 
Cleophis - Alexander 
Cochin - Kerala 
COCONUT 
coins - numismatics 
cold - hot and cold 
collyrium - eye 
COLUMN 
commerce - trade 
COMMUNITY 
Comorin, Cape - Para£urama 
compass, points - direction 
COMPASSION 
concentration - meditation 
conception - pregnancy 
conch - animals 
confession - Jains, Mahavlra 
Conjeeveram - Pallava 
consciousness - psychology 
Constantine the Great - Romans 
CONSUMMATION 
Conti, Nicolo - suttee, trade 
CONTINENCE 
Cooch Bihar - Sen 
cookery - diet 
coolie - Sudra 
Coromandel - Chola 
Cosmas Indicopleustes — Christianity, 
numismatics 
cosmetics - caste marks 
COSMOLOGY 
cotton - textiles 
courtesan - prostitution 
COW 

cowrie — animals, numismatics 




crafts - handicrafts, skills 
Cranganore — Christianity 
creation - cosmology 
cremation - obsequies 
crime — sin 

Criminal Tribes - pafichama 
crocodile — animals 
cross - swastika 
crow - bird 

Ctesias of Cnidos - Ayurveda history, 
Greeks, Mesopotamia, occultism 
cummerbund - caste 
cummin - diet 
cunnilingus - perversions 
Curzon, Lord - Europeans 
Cuttack (Katak) - Orissa 
cynicism - nastika 

Dabistan — sadhu 
dacoits - sadhu 
Dadhi - cosmology 

Dadhlcha (or Dadhyanch) - Atharvan 
dadhi-praiana - thread ceremonies 
DADtJ 

Daedala - towns 

da Gama, Vasco - Europeans, Kerala, 
trade 

dagoba - stupa 
Dahae - Anarya, Phoenicians 
Dahana - Rudra 
dahanopala - gems 
daitya - asura 

daiva-hand, karma, marriage 
]?ak - Assamese 
Dakash - Daksha 
(Jakini - godlings 
DAKSHA (rishi) 

Daksha (place) - Panini 

Daksheya - Panini 

Dakshi - Panini 

dakshina - direction, Hinduism 

dakshina - sacrifice 

dakshinachara - Hinduism 

dakshinagni - fire 

Dakshinapatha - miscegenation 

dakshinayana - calendar, divination 

Dakshine£var - Ramakrishna 

Dakshini-Rai - godlings 

Dalbhya - livelihood 

Dalpatram - Gujarati 

dama - equanimity 

Dama - Marutta 

Damaghosha - SiSupala 

Damajada - 5aka 

<Jamaru - musical instruments 

DamayantI - Nala 

dam<JI - numismatics 

Damila - Tamil 


damn - numismatics 
Damodara - Krishri 
Damodaragupta. - k maiastra 
aampati - women 
damSana - erotics 
dana - compassion, politics 
danastuti - Rig-veda 
danava — asura 
DANCE 

DANDA - weapons, weights and 
measures 

Danda - Ikshvaku 
Danda-dhara - Yama 
Dandaka — Ikshvaku 
Dandanath - Natha 
danda-nlti - politics 
Dancjapani - Buddha 
dandin - hierophant 
DANDIN 

Dantapura-Jagannatha, Kalinga 
DanteSvarl - human sacrifice 
Dantidurga - Rashprakuta 
Danu - asura, rakshasa 
Dara Shikoh - Upanishad 
darbha - grasses 
darbha-ashtaml - grasses 
Dardic - language 
Darius - Greeks, metals, travel 
darpana - Kama 

darSana - eye, perception, philosophy 

darsa-vasya - calendar 

dar£a-yajna - sacrifice 

darn - dance 

daru - plants 

Daruka - Krishna 

Daruvana - linga 

dasa - Anarya, name 

Daia-kumara-charita — Dandin 

Dasam Granth - Sikh 

daianami - sadhu 

Da§anana - Ravana 

DaSapura- Ujjain 

Da6a-rajna - Divodasa 

Dasaratha - Raghu 

DaSaratha Jataka - Raraayaija 

Dasarha — Krishna 

DaSarna - Sikhandin 

Daia-rupaka - theatre 

Da£a£vamedha - horse sacrifice 

Dasbodh - Marathi 

dasl - eligibility 

Dasma - Pushan 

Dasra - A£vin 

Dasyu — Anarya 

datta - ethics 

dattaka - sonship 

Dattaka - kamaSastra 

Dattamitra - Bactrians 

Datta trey a - Atri 
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Dattila - music history 
daughters - women 
daughter-in-law - joint family 
Daulatabad - Chalukya 
Davids, Rhys - Dravidian 
Day, Francis -Vijayanagar 
daya - compassion 
daya-joint family 
Dayabhaga - law 
Dayal, Shiv (same as Sivdayal) 
Dayalbagh — Sivdayal 

dayAnanda 

Dayanath — Natha 
Dayaram — Gujarati 
deasil - pilgrimage 
death - eschatology, necrophilia, 
obsequies 

death-rites - obsequies 
decimal system - numerals 
defecation - utsarga 
deflowering — ahimsa, consummation, 
prostitution, virginity 
deha - body 
dehatmavada - nastika 
dehavada — physical culture 
dehavptti - anatomy 
dehin - body 
Deimachus - Seleucids 
Delhi - Chahamana 
delivery - pregnancy 
Deluge - Vaivasvata 
Demetria - towns 
Demetrius - Bactrians 
Demetrius of Alexandria - Christianity 
Democritus - VaiSeshika 
demonology - occultism 
Demotic - numerals 
deodar (same as darn) 

Deogaph - architecture 
Deogiri - Chalukya 
Deori - human sacrifice 
Depressed Castes - paflchama 
destiny - karma 
Derozio, Henry - Dutt (M.) 
de£a - category 

Descent of the Ganges — Pallava, 
sculpture 
de^I-Prakrit 
DESIGNS 
DESlKA 
deSya- Prakrit 
determinism - nastika 
deul - Orissa 
deva - God 
Devabhuti - Sufiga 
devadasl - prostitution 
devadatta — wind 
Devadatta - Buddha 
Devagiri - Chalukya 
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DevahutI - Samkhya 

Devaka - Kamsa, Yudhishthira 

DevakI - Krishna, Siva 

Devala - Panini 

Devamatri - Aditi 

Devanagari - nagarl 

Devaraja - kamaiastra 

Devarata - Sunaligephas 

devapshi - pshi 

Deva-samaj - Agnihotri 

DevaSarma - exteriorisation 

Devasena - Karttikeya, Sukra 

devata - godling 

deva-yana — eschatology 

Devayanl - Yayati 

Devi - Sakti 

Devika - Yudhishthira 

Dev! Mahatmya - Puranas 

Devlpatan - animal sacrifice, Sail 

Devi-sukta - Brahma 

dhairya - asceticism 

dhaivata - music 

dhaman - paradise 

dhamanl - anatomy 

dhamar - singing 

Dhammapada - Buddhist scriptures 

dhammilla - head 

Dhanadeva - nagari 

Dhanaka - Haihaya 

Dhana Nanda - Nanda 

Dhananjaya - festivals, theatre 

dhanaiijaya - wind 

Dhan<Juka - Solanki 

Dhanga - Chandella 

dhangar - Maratha 

Dhanna - Ramananda 

dhanurveda - archery 

dhanus - archery, weights and measures 

Dhanushkoti - Rama 

DHANVANTARI 

Dhanyakada - Andhra 

Dhanyakataka - Andhra 

Dhar (or Dhara) - Paramara 

Dharamnath - Natha 

dharamSala - Dravidian, Jainism 

dharana - weights and measures 

dharana - meditation, perception 

dharani - mantra 

DharanI - Parasurama 

Dharanikota - Andhra 

DHARMA 

Dharma - tlrthankara 
Dharma - Natha 
dharma (space) - Jainism 
Dharma-chakra-pravartana - Buddha 
dharma-chakrasana - asana 
Dharmajfia - Slta 
dharma-kaya - Mahayana 
Dharmaklrtti - philosophy 






dharxna-mcgha - bodhisattva 
pharmapala - Pala 
Dhanna-parlksha - Kanarese 
Dharmaraja - Yama 
Dharma-ratna - law 
dharma-Sastra - ritual canon 
dharma-sutra - ritual canon 
Dharma-vyadha - lifelihood 
Dharmottara - philosophy 
Dharshtaka - Vaivasvata 
dhataki - plant world 
Dhatfi - Aditi 
dhatu - bodily substances 
dhatu - metals 
dhatu (relics) - stupa 
dhatura - thug 

dhatvagni - bodily substances 

Dhauli - Orissa 

Dhaumya - Uddalaka 

dhauti - purification 

Dhava - Ganga 

dhavana - baths 

Dhed - panchama 

Dhenuka - Balarama 

Dhenukaka - towns 

Dhenukakati - Gandhara 

Dhillika - Chahamana 

Dhlmana - Pala, painting 

Dhinodhar - Natha 

dhishnya - altar 

dhoti - dress 

Dhoyl - Pala 

Dhpshta - Vaivasvata 

Dhrishtadyumna - Drupada 

Dhrishtaketu - Si£upala 

Dhritarashtra - Kaurava 

Dhfitarashtra - serpent worship 

dhjiti - asceticism 

dhrupad - singing 

dhruva - implements, music 

DHRUVA 

Dhruva - Rashtrakuta 
Dhruvabhata - Maitraka 
Dhruvadevi - Chandragupta II 
dhuma - ayurvecla 
Dhumavarna - Yadu 
dhuma-varti - drugs 
dhumkuria - Kolarian 
Phun<Jha - Hiranyaksha 
Dhundhu - Puranjaya 
dhuni -sadhu 
dhupa — weapons, worship 
Dhurjati - Siva 
dhurta - gambling 

dhvaja - drama history, flags, temple, 
yupa 

dhvajamaha — pole ceremonies 
dhvajaropana — pole ceremonies 
dhvaja-stambha — column 


dhvani - sound, poetics 
Dhvanyaloka - poetics 
dhyana - meditation 
Dhyana (sect) - Bod idharma 

dhyana-mudra - asc 
dhyanasana - asana 
DhySni-Buddha — Mahayana 
DIAGNOSIS 
diamond — gems 
dice - gambling 
Dldarganj - sculpture 
Didda - Kashmir, kingship 
didhishu - eligibility 
DIET 

Digambara - Jainism 

dig-bandha - worship 

Dig-dar£an - Bengali 

dig-gaja - direction 

Dlghanikaya - Buddhist scriptures 

Dignaga - philosophy 

digvijaya - kingship 

dik - category 

dik-pala - direction 

diksha - initiation 

Dlkshitar - music history 

Dilavara - same as Dilwara 

Dillpa - Raghu, Sagara 

Dilwara - Solanki 

dima - theatre 

Dimbhaka- Jarasandha 

dina-karya - man of the world 

dinar - numismatics 

Dingala - language 

Dinnaga - philosophy 

Diodorus - Alexander 

Diodorus Siculus - Mesopotamia 

Diodotus - Bactrians 

Diogenes - Kalyana 

Dion Chrysostom - Greeks, travel 

Dionysius - Seleucids 

Dionysopolis - towns 

Dionysus — Nysa, Greeks, Music History 

Dioscorides - towns 

Dioscuri - Asvin 

dlpa - worship 

dlpaka - raga 

Dipankara - Jataka 

DIpavall - DIvall 

DIpavariisa — Buddhist scriptures 

DIRECTION 

DIrghasravas - livelihood 

DIrghatamas - Utathya 

Dirghatapas - Utathya, Nyaya 

Dlrghayus - Markandeya 

diseases — ayurveda 

dishti - weights and measures 

dishtika - nastika 

DITI 

div — God 
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DIvall - festivals 
divasa — calendar, time 
DIVINATION 
divira - scripts 

divodAsa 

DIVORCE 

divya — aspersion, quality 

divya-ratna - gems 

Divyavadana - Aioka, literary forms 

Doab - Pururavas 

Dobe - hierophant 

DOG 

Dogra - kshattriya 

Dogri - scripts 

doha-Greek , 

doha - Bengali, Hindi 

dohada - plants 

dohana - paramudra 

dola - swing 

dola-yatra - swing 

<Jom - panchama 

dombi - stripuja 

Don Juan - Udayana 

Dorasamudra - Hoysala 

Dorotheus, bishop - Christianity 

dosha - humours 

dosha - sin 

doshabhogya - Lokacharya 

DOWRY 

drama - theatre 

DRAMA HISTORY 

DRAMATURGY 

dramma - numismatics 

Drangiana - Parthians 

DRAUPADl 

Dravida - brahmin 

DRAVIDIAN - language 

dravya - substance 

dravya-vidya - medicine 

DREAMS 

DRESS 

Dri^habala - Ayurveda history 

drinks 

drishtanta - logic, Nyaya 
dji^ya - Bharata 
droha — sin 

droit du seigneur - polygamy, virginity 
dro^a - weights and measures 
DRONA 

drona-kalaia - soma 

Dro^asakha-Jataka - human sacrifice 

drowning - suicide 

drughaxia - weapons 

DRUGS 

Druhyu - Divodasa, Yayati 
Druids - scripts 
Drumalika - Kamsa 
DRUPADA 
druta — time 
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dryness - hot and cold 
duari-patua - patta 
dualism - advaita 

Dubois, Abb<$ - compassion, prostitu¬ 
tion, utsarga 
Du<J<Ja — Maitraka 
Dugdha - cosmology 
duhitri - strltantra 
duhkha - suffering 
dujikhanta - Paiupata 
Duhsaha - rivers (under Narmada) 
DuftSala - Kaurava 
DutiSala - Jayadratha 
Duhsasana - £akuni 
Dundu (Vasudeva) - Krishna 
durga - politics 
Durga - Kali 

Durga Mahatmya - Puraria 
Durlabhaka - widow 
Durmukha - Kaurava 
durohana - yupa 
durva - grasses 
durvachana - sin 
DURVASAS 
DURYODHANA 
dushana - sediiction 
Dushana - Surpanakha 
Dushyanta - Sakuntala 
DUTT (Madhusudan) 

Dutt (Narendranath) - Vivekananda 

dvadasaha - soma 

dvaidhlbhava - kingship 

Dvaipayana - Vyasa 

dvaita - advaita 

dvaitadvaita - Nimbarka 

dvamushya - sonship 

dvapara-yuga - aeon 

Dvapara. - Nala 

Dvaraka - Krishna, towns 

Dvarakanath - Krishna 

dvarapala - godlings 

Dvarasamudra (same as Dorasamudra) 

Dvaravati — Dvaraka 

dvesha - sin 

dvija - caste 

dvija-rishi - rishi 

dvish - bhakti, sin, antinomianism, 

Dvivedi - hierophant, Hindi 

Dvivida - Balarama 

dvyanuka - atom 

DYaUS 

DYEING 

dyuta - gambling 

EAR 

east - direction 
Echidna - Naga 
eclipse - Rahu 




economics - politics 
Edessa - Christianity 
EDUCATION 
egg, cosmic - Brahma 
EGYPT 

ejaculation - vega 

Ekachakra - Bhlma 

ekagrata - meditation 

ekaha - soma 

Ekalavya - Nishada 

Ekalihga - linga 

Ekambara - Orissa 

EkambareSvara - Siva 

EkambareSvara temple - Pallava 

ekam evadvitlyam - sayings 

EKANATHA 

Ekantika - Paficliaratra 

eka-pada - angika 

Ekaparna - Uma 

Ekapatala - Uma 

Ekuttara-nikaya - Buddhist scriptures 

Ekavratya - Vratya 

ekodishta - £raddha 

ektara - sadhu 

Elala (or EJara) - Chola 

Elam - Maga, Vratya 

Elamma - godlings 

Eleanor of Aquitaine - Matsyendra 

elements - substance 

ELEPHANT 

Elephanta - cave temples 

ELIGIBILITY 

elixir vitae - alchemy 

Ellama - godling 

Ellichpur (same as Achalapura) 

ELLORA 

Elutaccan - Malayalam 
embalming - Ikshvaku 
embryology - pregnancy 
EMPATHY 
Emusha - Hiranyaksha 
endogamy - elligibility 
endurance - asceticism 
Eos - Ushas 
Ephthalite - Maratha 
epicureanism - Charvaka 
EPIGRAPHY 
EQUANIMITY 
ERA 

Eran - Huns, scripts 
Eratosthenes - Alexander 
Emadan - pafichama 
erogenous zones - strltantra 
EROTICS 

Errapragada - Telugu 
ESCHATOLOGY 
ESPIONAGE 
eternal - God 
etheric double - body 


ETHICS 

Ethiopians - Greeks 
Etruscans — Maga 
Ettuttogai - Tamil 
ETYMOLOGY 
Eucratides — Bactrians 
Eudamus - Alexander 
Eudoxus - Zoroastrianism 
eunuch — androgyny 
Euripides - drama history 
EUROPEANS 
Eusebius - perception 
Euthydemia - Saka, towns 
Euthydemus I - Bactrians 
evacuation - utsarga 
evil - sin 
evil eye — eye 
excretion - utsarga 
exegesis - etymology 
exogamy - elligibility 
EXTERIORISATION 
EYE 

Ezhuttachan - Malayalam 


fable - katha 
fabrics - textiles 

Fa-hien - Guptas, Mathura, Pataliputra 

Faizabiid (same as Fyzabad) 

fakir - asceticism 

Fakirmohan - Oriya 

Faljur - Satl 

fallacy - logic 

family - community 

Farid - Sikh 

Farldkot - Sikh 

fasting - festivals, vows 

fat - bodily substances 

fatalism - nastika 

Feast of Tabernacles - architecture 

feet (metrical) - prosody 

feet (body) - foot 

fellatio - perversions 

Fergusson. James — Indology 

feringhee - ayurveda 

Ferishta - Iran 

Feroz Khan - singing 

FESTIVALS 

ficus bengalensis - fig-tree 

ficus glomerata - fig-tree 

ficus indica - fig-tree 

ficus religiosa - fig-tree 

FIG TREE 

fighting ascetics - sadhu 
figures of speech - poetics 
Firdausi - Iran 
FIRE 

Fire Sermon — Buddhism 
fire-walking - pafichama (under Badaga) 
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Fitch, Ralph - ahiihsa 
fish-smelling woman - Satyavatl 
FIVE DAILY SACRIFICES 
'fixing* the eyes - meditation 


FLAGS 

Flavians — Romans 

flesh - bodily substances 

Flood - Vaivasvata 

flying machines ~ mechanics 

flying through the air - necrophilia 


food - diet 
FOOT 


FORGERIES 

Fort St. George - Vijayanagar 
Fort William College - Bengali 
Frazer, Sir James - kingship 
free will - Yajfiavalkya 
friendship - compassion 
funeral rites - obsequies 
furniture - handicrafts 
Fyzabad - towns 


Ga - incest 

Gabhastala - cosmology 
Gabhastimat - Surya 
gada - weapons 
Gadadhar - Vishnu 
Gadhi - KuSika 
Gadhi - Pataliputra 
Gadhij a - ViSvamitra 
gadya - literary forms 
Gagabhat - Sivajl 
Gagra (same as Gogra) 
Gahatjavala - Kanauj 
Gahapwara - Kanauj 
Gahininath - Natha 
gai - drama history 
gairika - rivers 
gajakarani - purification 
Gajasahvaya - Sakuntala 
Gajasamhara - §iva 
GALAVA 

Galenic school - humours 
gall - humours 
Gama (same as da Gama) 
gamadv&ra - architecture 
gamak - raga 
GAMBLING 
GAMES 
gana - Bharata 
gana - community 
Garta-godlings 
Ganadevata - godlings 
Ganadhara — Mahavlra 
ga^iakata - divination 
gana-marga - music history 
Ganaparvata - godlings 
Ga^apati - GaneSa 
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Ganapatya - Ganesa 
Ganda - Chandella 
GandakI - Ganges, Vrinda 
gandha - substance 
gandha (perfume) - worship 
Gandhamadana - mountains 
gandhara - music 
GANDHARA 

gandhari - channels of the subtle body 
Gandhari - Kaurava 
GANDHARVA 
gandharva - marriage, singing 
Gandharva-veda - music history 
GandharvI - Lakshmana 
Gandha-vyuha - Buddhist scriptures 
GANDHI, M.K. 

GandinI - 6vaphalka 
gan<J* va - archery 
GANESA 

Ganesvara - Ganesa 
GANG A (goddess) 

Ganga - Ganges 
Ganga (dynasty) - Orissa 
Gangadhara - Siva 
Gangadvara - Hardwar 
Gangaikonda - Chola 
Gahgaikonda-cholapuram - Chola 
Gahga-patra - brahmin 
Gaiigasagara - pilgrimage 
GANGES 

GangeSa - philosophy 

Gangeya - Bhlshma 

Gahgeyadeva - suicide 

Gangotri - Ganges 

ganika - prostitution 

ganita - crafts 

gafija - drugs 

Ganjam - Hinterindia 

ganyamana - canons of proportion 

garbha - dramaturgy 

garbha - Gujarati 

garbha-dhana — pregnancy 

garbha-dharana - pregnancy 

garbha-griha - temple 

garbhanka - theatre 

Garbhopanishad - pregnancy, Upanishad 
Garbha Upanishad (same as Garbho¬ 
panishad) 

Gardabhilla - Vikramaditya 
gardens - horticulture 
garga - soma 

Garga (or Garga) - Gargya 

GargI - Upanishads, Yajnavalkya 

Gargl-samhita - astronomy, Greeks 

GARGYA 

garhapatya - fire 

garima - siddhi 

GarmukhteSvar - Gartga (goddess) 
GARUDA 







garva - sin 

gat (same as gati) 

gatha - dance, Malayalam 

GStha - Prakrit 

G&thin - KuSika 

gati - dance, singing 

gatra-haridra - marriage 

gauda — poetics 

Gauija - Baleya, brahmin 

gaupapada 

Gaudavaho - Kanauj 
Gaugamela - travel 
Gauhati - Kamarupa 
Gaur - Pala 

gaura - weights and measures 

Gaura - Baleya 

Gaurahga - Chaitanya 

gaurl - strltantra 

Gaur! - Sakti 

Gaurlya - law 

Gaurjari - Prakrit 

Gautama (philosopher) - Nyaya 

Gautama (fishi) - Gotama 

Gautama (legalist) - ritual canon 

Gautama (see also Gotama) 

Gautama Buddha - Buddha 
Gautama Haridrumata - Satyakama 
GautameSa - lihga 
GautamI - matriarchy 
• GautamI BalaSrl - Andhra 
Gautamlputra - Vakataka, Andhra 
Gautamlputra Satakarni - Andhra 
Gavalgana - Kaurava 
GAVAMAYANA 
gavyuti - weights and measures 
GAYA (town) 

Gaya (asura) - Siva 
gayan - singing 
gayatrl - prosody 
GAYATRl 

Gayatrl-mantra - Gayatrl 
Gaya-wal - brahmin 
Gebir - Muslims 
gehapati - kingship 
Gehlot - Guhila 
gejjai - dance 
GEMS 
GENDER 
GEOGRAPHY 
geometry - mathematics 
gesture - afigika 
Ghalib - Hindi 
gh^ma-pStha - reciting 
ghaijtika - chakra 
Ghantiku - godlings 
Gharpuri - cave temple 
gharsha^a - breath control 
ghat - baths 

ghata - time, weights and measures 


Ghatakarpara - Vikramaditya 

ghatika - time 
Ghatotkacha - Bhima 
ghatta-baths 
ghazal — singing 
ghee (same as ghrita) 

Gheranda - yoga 
Gherarida-samhita - yoga 
Ghlasuddin Taghlaq - kamaiastra 
Ghora Angirasa - Angirasa 
Ghori dynasty - Ujjain 
Ghosha — Veda 
Ghosundi — nagarl 
Ghotakamukha — kamasastra 
ghrana - senses 

Ghrishe^a (or Ghrishesvara) - liiiga, &iva 

ghrita - sacrifice 

Ghritachl - apsara 

Ghushmesvar - linga 

Gibbon, Edward - barbarian, Muslim 

Gilchrist, John - Hindi 

Giridhari - Mlrabal 

Girija - Sakti 

Girlsa - Siva 

Girivraja- Kekaya, Magadha 

girls - strltantra 

Girnar - epigraphy, mountains 

glta - singing 

Gita - Bhagavadgita 

Gltagovinda - Jayadeva 

Gltanjali - Tagore (R.) 

gladiator - games 

glass - handicrafts 

goala - sudra 

Gobind Singh - Sikh 

GOD 

Goda (same as Godavari) 

Goda - A]var 
godana — education 
Godavari - rivers 
GODLINGS 

Gods and demons, struggle between - 
Agastya, Durvasas, £>ukra 
goghna - diet 

gohambha - weights and measures 
Gogra - rivers 

gokarna - weights and measures 
Gokarna - linga 

Gokhale, Gopal Krishna - Marathi, 
Prarthana Samaj 
Gokula - Krishna 
golaka - senses 
Golden Bough - politics 
Golden Chersonese - Hinterindia 
Golkonda - Chalukya 
Goloka - paradise 
Gomata - Rishabha 
GomateSvara - Rishabha 
Gomatl (same as Gumtl) 
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gomeda - gem 
Gomedaka - cosmology 
Gommata — Rishabha 
go-mutra - cow 
Gonada (same as Gonanda) 

Gonanda (Kashmir) 

Gonardlya - KaraaSastra, Patanjali 
Gond (or Gond) - Kolarian, language 
Gon^ia - Patanjali 

Gondophemes - Christianity, Parthians 
gogl - weights and measures 
Gonika - Patafljali 

Gonikaputra - kamaiastra, Patanjali 

gopa - espionage, politics 

Gopa - Sudra 

Gopachandra - Baleya 

gopada - cow 

gopada - weights and measures 
Gopala - Krishna 
Gopalkpshna - Oriya 
Gopatha - Brahmana 
GOPI 

Goplchand - Natha 

gopika - gopl 

go-prachara - cow 

gopuram - temple 

Gora - Namdev, Tagore (R.) 

GORAKHNATH 

Goraksha-Sataka - Gorakhnath 

gorochana - cow 

gosahh - Vallabha 

GoSala - Ajivika 

goSala - Ajivika 

gosava - incest 

goshthl - theatre 

goSiras - weapons 

gosvami (or gosvamin) - Chaitanya, 
hierophant, Vallabha 
GOTAMA 

Gotama (philosopher) - (same as 
Gautama) 

GotamI - Buddha 
Gothic - Adibhasha 
gotra-community 
gotra-kara - community 
Govardhana — Krishna 
Govardhanadhara - Krishga 
Govardhanram - Gujarati 
Govinda - Krishna 
Govindapada — Sankara 
graha-calendar, raga, occultism 
Graharaja — Surya 
Graharipu - Abhlra 
grama - community, music 
gramadevata — godlings 

gramani — community, royal consecra¬ 
tion 

GRAMMAR 
grantha - writing 
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Grantha - scripts 
granthi - kun<jalinl 
GRASSES 
gravan - soma 
gravastut - hierophant 
Great Bear - Atri, consummation 
Great Mother - godlings, Sakti 
GREEKS 
Greenwich — Ujjain 
greetings - salutation 
Gregory of Tours - Christianity 
griha - community 
Grihakuta (mountains) - Buddhist 
scriptures 

grihapati - community 
grihastha, grihasth/a - airama 
grihin - ritual canon 
grihya - community, ritual canon 
grihya-sutra - ritual canon 
grlshma - calendar 
GRITSAMADA 
guda - chakra 
Gudguddapur - Khandoba 
gu<Jha - espionage 
gudhaja - sonship 
Gudnaphar - Christianity 
Guga - Natha 
guha - education 
Guha - Karttikeya, Nishada 
GUHILA 
Guhilot - Guhila 
guhyad-guhyam - secrecy 
Guhyaka - Kubera 
Guhya-samaja - tantrism 
Gujar- Hun 
Gujarat - Hun, towns 
GUJARATI - scripts 
gulma - army 
gulpha - chakra 
gumpha - cave temples 
Gumtl - Ganges 
guna - quality 
GUNADHYA 
gunaguga - ethics 
gufija - numismatics, weights and 
measures 

Guntupalle - cave temples 

GUPTA 

Gupta era - era 

Gupta script - script 

Gurjara - Hun, Pratihara 

Gurmukhi - scripts 

GURU 

guru - time 

Guru Granth - Sikh 

guru-kula - education 

guru-talpa-gamana - sin 

guvaka - betel 

Gwalior - Maratha 





Gyani — Sikh 
gymnosophists — nudity 
gynaecology — strltantra 


Hadda - Gandhara 
Ha<JI - Natha 
HAIHAYA 
Haimavatl - Uraa 
hair - head 
Hakka - Vijayanagar 
hala - weapons 
HALA 

halahala — poison 
Halahala - Ajivika 
Halebld - Hoysala 
Hali - Hindi 
halll£a — theatre 
hallucination - knowledge 
Halmidi stone - Kanarese 
Hamlet - theatre 
Hammira - Chahamana, raga 
halo - head 
Hampi - Vijayanagar 
Hamsa (king) - Jarasandha 
Hamsa (caste) - caste 
hamsa - birds, hierophant (under 
parama-hamsa) 

HAND 

HANDICRAFTS 
HANUMAN 
haoma - soma 
Hara - 5iva 

Harappa - Indus Valley 
HarasiddhI - Sakti 
harda - love 
HARDWAR 
HAREM 

Har-gobind - Sikh 
Hari - Vishnu 

Haridas - Hindi, Vaishnavism 

Haridas - suspended animation 

Harigovind - Jayadeva 

Harihara - androgyny 

harijan - panchama 

Harikela - Baleya 

harinl - strltantra 

HARlSCHANDRA 

Harilchandra - Hindi 

Harishena - epigraphy 

Harisimha - law 

Harlta - Ayurveda History 

haritaka - plants 

HaritI - godlings 

Harivam£a - Mahabharata 

Harkfishaiji - Sikh 

harmikfi - stupa 

Har-ral - Sikh 

HARSHA 


Harsha of Kashmir - Kalhaiia 

H^h a S u npt ~ na S ari . script 
Harsha-charita - Bapa 

Harsiddhi - Satl 
hartal - Gandhi 
Haryanka - Magadha 
Haryaiva - Galava, Puranjaya 
hasa — empathy 
hashish — drugs 

hasta - hand, weights and measures 

hasta-mudra - mudra 

hast! — weights and measures 

hasti-jihva - channels of the subtle body 

Hastin - Bharata 

Hastinapura - Bharata, Kauravas 

hastinl — strltantra 

Hastyayurveda — elephant 

hasya — empathy, worship 

Hataka - cosmology 

HatakeSvara - Siva 

hatha-yoga - yoga 

Hatha-yoga - Gorakhnath 

Hatha-yoga Pradipika - yoga 

Hathigumpha - cave temples, Kalinga 

Hathor - cow 

hatred - antmomianisrn 

havana - worship 

havir-dhana - altar 

havir-yajna - sacrifice 

ha vis - sacrifice 

Havishmat - ancestors 

Haya - asura 

Haya-grlva - godlings, Vaivasvata 
Haya-£iras - Aurva 
Haya-Slrsha - Aurva 
HEAD 


head-hunting - Austric 
heat - hot and cold 
heaven - paradise 

Hecateus of Miletus - Greeks, occultism 
hedonism - antinomianism, nastika 
Helen of Troy - Ramayana 
Heliodorus - column 
Heliogabalus - Romans 
heliolithic - Naga 
HELL 

HEMACHANDRA 
Hema<Ja-panti - Hemadri 
Hemadri - paradise 
HEMADRI 

Hemakuta — mountains 
Hemamala - Yama 
hemanta - calendar 
hemp - drugs 
henotheism — God 
Hephaestion - Alexander 
Heracles (same as Hercules) 

Hercules - Greeks, Mathura, Naga, 
Nysa, Pairfya 
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heredity - pregnancy _ 
heresy — Hinduism, nastika 
Hermaeus-Bactrian, Kushan 
hermaphrodite - androgyny 

Hero of Alexandria - mechanics 

Herodotus - Greeks, Naga 

Heruka-tantrism 

Hesydrus — rivers (under Sutlej) 

hetu - logic, syllogism 

hetvabhasa-logic 

Hevajra - tantrism 

Hezekiah - Jews 

Hidimba - Bhlma 

Hidimba — Bhlma 

Hieratic - numerals 

HIEROPHANT 

Hillola - raga 

Hill Tribes - Panchama 

Himalaya - mountains 

Himavat - Uma 

hiriisa - ahimsa 

hinaka - pranayama 

Hlnayana - Buddhist history 

hindasa - numerals 

HINDI 

Hindki - language (under Lahnda) 
Hindola - raga, swing 
HINDUISM 

Hindvi - language (under Western 
Hindi) 

hihg - ayurveda history 
Hinglaj - Satl 
HINTERINDIA 
Hippalus - trade 
Hipparchus - Varahamihira 
Hippocratic oath - Ayurveda history, 
physician 
Hlra - Lakshmi 
lliram of Tyre - trade 
Hiranya-garbha - cosmology 
Hiranya-kaiipu - Hiranyaksha 
HIRANYAKSHA 
Hiranyapura - Arjuna 
Hiranyaretas - Siva 
Hiranyavaha - rivers (under Son) 
Hiranya-varman - Sikhandin 
Hissarlik - wheel 
HISTORIOGRAPHY 
HISTORY 
Hitopade£a - kattia 
Hittites — Proto-Aryan 
Hiuen-Tsang - Ajanta, Ayodhya, 
Chalukya, education, Harsha, 
human-sacrifice, Orissa, 

Pallava, Pandya, strirajya, 
thug, warfare 
hladini — Chaitanya 
Ho - Kolarian 

Hoernle, Rudolf - Ayurveda history 
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Holeya - caste 
Holi - festivals 
holidays - festivals 
Holika - Hiranyaksha 
Holkar - Maratha 
Holtzmann - Pai^davas 
homa - puja 

Homer - Greeks, wheel, Vedic 
homosexuality - perversions 
hookah - drugs 
hook-swinging - swing 
hora - divination 

Hora-sastra - Varahamihira, divination 

hori - singing 

horror vacui - aesthetics 

HORSE 

HORSE SACRIFICE 

HORTICULTURE 

Horyuji - Ajanta 

hospitals - ahiihsa 

HOT AND COLD 

hotfi - hierophant 

howdah - elephant 

HOYSALA (or Hoysaja) 

lirada - sound 

hridaya - chakra 

Hpdika - Satrajita 

Hrishikesa - Hardwar, Vishnu 

Hsuan-Tsang (same as Hiuen-Tsang) 

hti - stupa 

Huligamma - godlings 

Hultzsch, Dr. - Kanarese 

HUMAN SACRIFICE 

Humayun - history 

HUMOURS 

Huna - Huns 

HUNS 

Hunter, Sir William - Andhra, 
rivers (under Mahanadi), Tagore (R.) 
Hussain Shah Sharqi - singing 
huta - sacrifice 
hutaiani - festivals 
Huvishka - Kushan 
Hydaspes (same as Jhelum) 

Hyderabad - Ellora 
Hydraotes or Hyarotes - rivers (under 
Ravi) 

Hyphasis (same as Beas) 


Iamboulos - philosophy 

Ibn Batuta - Kerala, rope-trick, suttee 

Ibn Slna (same as Avicenna) 

Ibrahim Lodi - geography 
ichchha - sin 

ida - channels of the subtle body 
ida - sacrifice 
Ida (or Ida) - Sudyumna 
Idavida - Pulastya 







idolatry 

Iha - perception 
lhampga - animals, theatre 
ikat- dyeing 

Ikhtiar Khilji - Muslims, Pala 

Ikshu - cosmology, Ikshvaku 

IKSHVAKU 

Ila (or Ila) - Sudyumna 

ILANGO (or Ilango-adigal) 

Ilavan - coconut 
Ilavida - Pulastya 
Ilavrita - paradise 
Iliad - Ramayana 
iilatum - sonship 
illusion - knowledge 
Iltutmish - linga, Ujjain 
Ilusha - Mahldasa 
Ilvala - Agastya 
image - idolatry 
imitation - art 

immortality - dreams, physical culture 

IMPLEMENTS 

impregnation - pregnancy 

inauguration - aspersion 

INCEST 

Indian Mirror - Sen 

Indira - Lakshml 

Indo-Aryan - language 

Indo-Bactrian - Kharoshthi 

Indo-Chinese - language 

Indo-European - Proto-Aryan 

Indo-Germanic - Pro to-Aryan 

INDOLOGY 

Indore - Maratha 

INDRA 

Indrabhuti - Matsyendra 

Indra-dhvaja-puja - pole ceremonies 

Indradyumna - Jagannatha 

Indra-jala - weapons 

Indrajit - Ravana 

Indra-mahotsava - pole ceremonies 

Indranl - Indra 

Indraprastha - Yudhishthira 

Indrasena - Nala 

indriya - senses 

Indumati - Raghu 

Indus - rivers 

INDUS VALLEY 

infanticide - promiscuity, women 

INITIATION 

ink - writing 

inns - travel 

inscriptions - epigraphy 

interdining - caste 

intermarriage - caste 

invisibility - harem 

Iomousa - towns 

Iqbal - Hindi 

ira - rivers (under Ravi) 


IRAN - Ajanta, numismatics. 

temples, stupa 
ira vat - elephant 
Iravat - Arjuna 
Iravatl - rivers (under Ravi) 
Iron Pillar - metals 
irsha - sin 


Isa - God, Upanishads 
Isana - Siva 


ish - sacrifice 
ishta-devata - God 
ishta-linga - Liiigayat 
ishti - sacrifice 
ishu - archery 
isitva - siddhi 


cave 


Islam - Vivekananda, Muslim 
ISvara - God 

ISvarakrishna - philosophy 
I§vara-pratyaksha - perception 
Itara — Mahldasa 


itihasa - historiography, scriptures 
I-tsing - Nalanda 
Izhavan - coconut 


Jabala (or Jabala) - Satyakaraa, Jews 

Jabala - Upanishads 

Jabali - Javali 

jadu-patua - patta 

Jagaddala - education 

Jagaddeva - divination 

Jagaddhatri - Sakti 

Jagadgaurl - serpent worship 

Jaganmata (or Jaganmatri) - Sakti 

jaganmohan - Black Pagoda 

JAGANNATHA 

Jagannath-das - Oriya 

jagarana - festivals 

jagatl - Hoysala, prosody 

jaghana - strltantra 

Jagjlvandas - Hindi 

jagrat - dreams 

Jahangir-art, Guhila, Sikh 

Jahnu - Sagara 

Jaichand- Kanauj 

Jaidev (same as Jayadeva) 

Jaimini — Mlmamsa 
Jaimini Bharata — Kanarese 
Jaiminiya - Sama-veda 
Jaiminlya Brahmana - Upamshad 

JAINISM w • 

Jaipur - Rajputs (under Kachhwaha), 


ata 

l - Rajputs (under Bhatti) 
imer-Rajputs (under Bhatti) 

Leh, Raja - SivajI 

,gh II - astronomy, Muslim, Ujjain 


JaisvSl - vaiSya 
Jaitrapal - Marathi 
J&jali - caste 
Jajati- Orissa 

Jajnagar (or Jajpur) - Onssa 

Jakanacharya — Hoys ala 

Jala - cosmology 

Jaladhara - Vpnda 

Jalalabad - Gandhara 

Jalandhar - Natha 

jalandhara - bandha 

Jalandhara (or Jullunder) - Virata, Sati 

Jalandhija — Lakshmi 

jala£ayi - asceticism 

jalpa - logic 

JAMADAGNI 

jamadagnya - weapons 

Jambavat - Satrajita 

Jambavati - Satrajita 

Jambha - Krishna 

J ambhala-datta - Somadeva 

Jambu (Jambu-dvlpa) - paradise 

JambukeSvara - Pandya 

jamdanl - textiles 

jamna-rivers 

jana - body, community 

Janabal - Namdev 

Jana Gana Mana - Tagore (K.) 

JANAKA 

Janakapura - Janaka 
Janaki-harana - kavya 
Janamejaya- Arjuna, Yayati 
janantika - mantra 
janapada - community 
JanapadI - Gotama 
janapati - community 
Janardana - God, Vishnu 
janar-loka - paradise 
J anasthana - Sati 
Jandial - Gandhara 
jafigama - animals, Lihgayat 
janeo - thread ceremonies 
janu - chakra 
japa - repetition 
Japjl- Sikh 
jara - adultery 
Jar a - Jarasandha 
Jaras-Samba 
JARASANDHA 
Jarasasta - Zoroastrianism 
JARATKARU - rahasya 
jarayuja - animals 
Jarita - Jaratkaru 
Jaritari - Jaratkaru 
jat-caste 
Jat-kshattriya 
Jata — Haihaya 
jata-iread 
jataka - divination 
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JATAKA 

jatakarman - pregnancy 

jata-patba - reciting 

Jatavarman - Pandya 

Jatayu - Garu<Ja 

jati-logic, music 

Jatila - matriarchy 

jatismara - siddhi 

jati-svaram - Bharata natyam 

jauhar - suttee 

JAVALI 

Jaya- asura 

Jayachandra - Kanauj 

JAYADEVA 

Jayadeva - Kama£astra 

JAYADRAtHA 

jayajiva - livelihood 

Jaya-mangala - kamaSastra 

JayanI- Sukra 

Jayanta and Jayanti - Indra 

Jayanti - Sukra 

Jayaplda - kamaiastra, Kashmir 

jayarASi 

Jayasi- Hindi 
Jejaka - Chandella 
Jerome, St. - Christianity 
Jetavana - Buddha 
jewels - gems 
JEWS 

Jhali - Mirabal 

jhasha (fish) - Pradyumna 

Jhelum (or Jhelam) - rivers 

Jhulana-yatra - swing 

jihva - implements, senses 

jihvagra - chakra 

jihvamula - chakra 

jijfiasa - logic, syllogism 

Jimuta - Virata 

Jlmuta-vahana - law 

jina - tirthankara 

Jind- Sikh 

jiva-soul. Jainism 

Jivaka - Ayurveda history 

jlvan-mukti - trance 

jivatman - body, soul 

jlvika - livelihood 

jfiana - knowledge 

jftANADEVA 

jhana-kancja - Veda 

jnana-marga - marga 

Jfiana-siddhi - Matsyendra 

jfianendriya - senses 

JfianeSvarl - Jnanadeva 

J flatrika - Mahavira 

Jodhpur - Rajputs (under RSthor) 

Joga - Namdev 

jogi - hierophant, sadhu 

johar (same as jauhar) 

J ohiya - Kushan 










John, Metropolitan of India- 
Christianity 
JOINT FAMILY 
Jones, Sir William - Indology 
Jouveau-Dubreuil, Gabriel - architecture 
jubilee-Jew 
juggernaut — Jagannatha 
jugupsa - empathy 
juhu - implements 
Jujhoti - Chandella 
Julian - Romans 
Jullunder - Jalandhara 
Jumna (same as Jamna) 

Junagadh - towns, Solanki 
Jungle Tribes - Panchama 
Junnar - cave temples 
jus primae noctis - virginity 
Justin (Greek writer) - Bactrians 
Justinian - diet 

JvalamukhI (or Jvalapur) - Satl 
jya - archery 

jyahro<Ja - archery, sex, Vratya 
jyeshtha - hand 
Jyeshtha - godlings 
jyoti — kuntjalinl 
jyotih-shtoma - soma 
Jyoti risa — kamaiastra 
jyotir-linga - linga 
jyotisha - astronomy 


Ka - Prajapati 

Kabandha - rakshasa 

kabarl - head 

KABlR 

Kacha - Sukra 

Kachan — human sacrifice 

kachha (or kachha) - dress, Sikh 

kachchhapa - mudra 

Kachchhapag&ta — same as Kachhwaha 

Kachhwaha - Rajputs 

Kadali - strlrajya 

Kadamba - Andhra 

Kadambarl - Bana 

Kadar - panchama 

Kadava - child marriage 

Kadphises I & II - Kushan 

Kadraveya - serpent worship 

Kadru - serpent worship 

Kadvat - Prajapati 

kafni - sadhu 

Kaho<Ja - Uddalaka 

KaikasI - Pulasty a 

Kaikeya - Kekaya 

Kaikeyl - Kekaya 

Kailasa - mountains 

Kai 1 aga-n ath n. — BUora, Pallava 

Kaihkila - Andhra 

Kait - Kfiyastha 


Kaitabha — asura 
Kaithi - scripts 
kaivalin - trance 
kaivalya-trance 
Kakandi - trade 
Kakatiya ^ Chalukya 
Kakavanja - Magadha 
kakin! - numismatics, weights and 
measures 
kakka - Sikh 
kakola - hell 
kaksha - chakra 
Kakshlvat - Utathya 
Kakudmati — Pradyumna 
Kakutstha- Puranjaya 
kala - bodily substances, handicrafts, 
time 

kala - time 
Kala - Yama, Siva 
kala-chakra - microcosm, tantrism, 
China 

Kalachakrayana - tantrism 
Kalachuri - Abhlra, Chalukya 
Kalachuri era - era 
Kaladl - Sankara 
Kalahasti - linga 
Kalaka - asura, KaSyapa 
Kalakafija (or Kalakeya) - asura, 
Ka^yapa 
kalama - writing 
Kalama (same as Alara) 

Kalamukha - Paiupata 
Kalanemi - asura 
Kalafijar — Chandella 
Kalanos - Kalyaija 
Kalapa - Agnivarpa 
kalapani - travel 
Kalapurusha - Yama 
kalama - columns, weights and 
measures 

kalasam - Kathakali 
Kalaioka - Magadha 
kala-sutra - Yama 
Kalayavana — Gargya 
KALHANA 

Kali (spirit of Kali yuga) - Nala 
KALI 

Kalichi- Yama 
KALIDASA - Magha 
Kallghat - Kali, Satl 
Kalika - Buddha 
Kalika-Purana - human sacrifice 
Kalilah va Dimnah - Pafichatantra 
Kalin jar (same as Kfilafijar) 
Kalinda-rivers (under Jamna) 
Kalindl (same as JamnS) 

KALlNGA 
kalinos — warfare 
Kaliya - serpent worship 


kali-yuga - aeon 

KALKI 

Kalla - Pallava 

Kalian (or Kallar) - cow 

Kallatabhatta - philosophy 

kalmAshapAda 
kalpa - aeon 
kalpa - ritual canon 
kalpana-psychology 
kalpa-vriksha (or kalpa-druma, kalpa- 
taru, kalpa-valll) - plants 
Kalpi - Vyasa 
lvalvar - Pallava 
KALYANA 

Kalyana - Bilhana, Chaiukya, trade 
Kalyanamalla - kamasastra 
kalyana-maijdapa - temple 
KalyanI - Chaiukya, trade, Bilhana 
kama - ethics, love 
KAMA 

kama-avasayitva - siddhi 
KAMADHENU 
Kamagiri - Kamarupa 
Kamakshi - Sakti 
Kamakshi temple - Pallava 
Kamakshya - Kamarupa 
Kamakhya - Kamarupa 
kamala - plants 
Kamaloka - serpent worship 
Kamamanjarl - Marlchi 
Kamandaka - politics 
kamandalu - sadhu 
kamanka - erotics 
kamarago - sin 
IyAMAROPA 
kamariipaka - weapons 
KAMASASTRA 
Kamasutra - kamasastra 
Kamavajrayana - tantrism 
Kambala - serpent worship 
Kambari - Tamil 
KAMBOJ A - mahajanapada 
kambustha - animals 
Kamesvari - Sakti 
Kammalan - caste 
Kampilya - Drupada 
Kamiiip (same as Kamarupa) 
kariisa - weights and measures 
KASlSA 

kamya - worship 
Kamya - Svayambhuva 
Kamyaka - Yudhishthira 
kamyeshti - sacrifice 
Kanabhaksha (or Kanabhuj) - 
Vaiseshika 
Kanada - Vaiseshika 
Kanara - Andhra 
KANARESE 
KANAUJ 
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Ranchi (or Kanchipuram) - Pallava 
kanchuka - may a 
kanchuki - dress 
kanchukin - dramaturgy 
kanda - literary forms, archery, weights 
and measures 
Kandahar - Gandhara 
kantjanshi - hierophant 
kandarpa - love 
kandasaka - plants 
kandasara - paradise 
kandayoni - chakra 
Kandh - Kolarian 
kandika - literary forms 
KANDU 
kahga - Sikh 
Kangra - painting 
Kanhaiya - Krishna 
Kanheri - cave temples, trade 
kanika - hand 
Kanika - politics, warfare 
Kanina - sonship 
Kanipa - Kapalika 
KANISHKA 

Kaiikayana - ayurveda history 

Kannada - Kanarese 

Kannagi - Ilango 

Kanphata yogi - Gorakhnath 

kantha - towns 

kantha - textiles 

kantha - chakra 

kanthad - sadhu 

Kanthaka - Buddha 

kanthi-badala - marriage 

kanthika - mantra 

kanti - poetics 

Kantipura - Naga 

Kanuri - Austric 

KANVA (rishi) 

Kaijva (rishi line) - Brahmana, Kanva 
Kanva (dynasty) - Magadha 
kanya - stritantra 
kanya-dana - marriage 
Kanyakubja - brahmin, Kanauj, 

Kusika, Vaivasvata 
Kanya-kumari - Sakti, lihga (under 
Suchindram) 

kanya-samprayuktaka - kamasastra 
kapala-bhati - breath control, 
purification 
KapaleSvar - Nasik 
KAPALIKA 
Kapaiin - Rudra 
kaparda - head 
Kapardin - Push an 
kapha - humours 
Kapila - Samkhya 
Kapila - Sagara 
KAPILAR 










Kapilavastu 
Kapilendra - Orissa 
Kapi^a - Saka 
KapiSa - PiSacha 
KapiSeya - PiSacha 
Kapishthala - Yajur-veda 
kapittha - plants 
Kapu- nudity 
Kapurthala — Sikh 
Kara - Orissa 
kaya - Sikh, sadhu 
Karall - Sakti 
Kaya-lifiga - sadhu 
Karambhad - Pushan 
karana - calendar, dance 
karana - Paiupata 
karana-Sarlra - body 
karanavan - Nair 

karan<J a - head 

Karas kara - miscegenation 

Karataka and Damanaka - katha 

Kardama - godlings, Svayambhuva 

Kardamaka - Saka 

Karenumatl - Pantjava 

Karhada - human sacrifices 

karika - literary forms, sayings 

KarlshinI - godlings 

Karkala - Rishabha 

Karkota - Kashmir 

Karkotaka - serpent worship 

Karle (or Karll) - cave temple 

KARMA 

karma-griha - alchemy 
karma-kanda - Veda 
karma-£raya - body 
karma-yoga - marga, yoga 
karmendriya - senses 
karna - ear 
KARNA 
Karnal - Karna 
Karnasundarl - Bilhana 
Karnata - Brahmin 
Karnataka - Kanarese 
Karnataka emperor - Vijayanagar 
karna-tantra - secrecy 
karna-vedha - ear 
KarnI - Kamsa 
karnika - mantra 
Karpura-mafijarl - drama history 
karsha - numismatics, weights and 
measures 

karshapana - numismatics 
Kartavlrya - Haihaya 
kartyi - God, joint family 
kartyika - weapons 
KARTTIKEYA 
karana - compassion 
Karusha - Vaivasvata 
karya - Paiupata 


Kasha-Kashmir 
KASHMIR 

Kashmiri - language \ 

kashtha - time 

Ka^I — Banaras 

KaSipu - Kasyapa. Haihayas 

Kailraja - Svaphalka. Utathya 

Kaslram - Bengali 

K ^Syapa iSCiPle °* B " ddha) ~ same as 

Kassites - Aryans, Daksha, Diti, 
Mesopotamia, Surya 
kasu (berry) - numismatics 
KASYAPA (yishi) 

Kasyapa (disciple of Buddha) - 
Bodhidharma, Buddha 
KaSyapa (physician) - Ayurveda history 
Katachuri - Abhira 
kataka — yupa 
KATHA 


Katha - Upanishad 

KATHAK 

KATHAKALI 


Katha-sarit-sagara - Somadeva 
Kathia - suttee 
Kathiawar - Maitraka 

kAtyAyana 

KatyayanI - Yajnavalkya 
Kaula - tantrism 
kaulika - tantrism 
Kaulopanishad - tantrism 
Kaumara - Karttikeya 
kaumara-bhritya - ayurveda 
KaumodakI - weapons 
Kaumuill-mahotsava - Guptas 
Kaundinya - grammar, Hinterindia, 
Pataliputra 

kauplna - thread ceremonies 

KAURAVA 

Kauravya - Arjuna 

Kaurusha - Paiupata 

Kausalya - Raghu 

Kausamba - Kusika 

kausambi - mahajanapada, Udayana 

kausheya - textiles 

Kaushitaki (same as Kau^Itaki) 

Kaulika - raga 
Kausika - Kusika, hell 
kauSikl — channels of the subtle body 
KauSiki — Satl, Sakti 
KauSItaka - Kusika 
KauSitaki - Agastya, Kusika 
Kausitaki - Aranyaka, Brahmana, 
Upanishad 
kaustubha - gems 
Kauthuma - Sama-veda 
KAUTILYA 
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Kautsa - Raghu, etymology 
kautuka - marriage 
Kauverf - Kubera 
kavacha — sadhu, mantra 
kavadi - Karttikeya 
kavanmaram — plants 
Kavasha - Mahldasa 
Kaverl- rivers 

Kaveripattanam - Chola, trade 

kavi-poetics 

Kavi-Sukra 

Kaviraja-marga - Kanarese 
Kavigekhara - kamag&tra 
KAVYA 

Kavyadarga - DajguJin 
Kavyalamkara - poetics 
Kavya-prakaga - poetics 
kavya-gkstra - poetics 
kaya - hand 

kaya-sadhana - physical culture 
KAYASTHA 
Kayavya-caste 
kayotsarga - asana 
Kedar (or Kedamath or Kedarega) - 
lifiga 

Kedara - raga 
KEKAYA 

Ken-rivers (under Janjna) 

Kena - Upanishad 
Kenopanishad — Upanishad 
KERALA (or Kerala) 
kega-Sikh 
Kegakambalin - Ajita 
keganta - education 
Kesari — Hanuman 
Kegari - Orissa 
, Kegava — Vishnu 
Kegavdas - Hindi, strltantra 
kegdari - Sikh 
Kegidhvaja — marga 
kegin - hierophant 

Kegin (or Kegi) - asura, Mesopotamia 

KeginI — Pulastya, Sagara 

Keteus- suttee 

ketu - flags 

Ketu — Raghu 

Ketumala - geography 

Ketumatl — Pulastya 

kevala - Jainism, trance 

keval advaita - Vallabha 

kha - orifices of the body 

khadagri — asceticism 

khadava- music 

khaddar (or khadi) - Gandhi 

khadga — weapons 

khadira-plant world 

Khajuraho - Chandella 

khaki — dyeing 

khallna - warfare 
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Khalsa - Sikh 
khan<Ja - literary forms 
Khandagiri - cave temple 
Khandariya Mahadeo - Chandella 
Khaitfaya (forest) - Agni, Jaratkaru 
Yudhishthira 

Khapdava-prastha - Yudhishthira 

Khanderao — Kha^doba 

Khandikya - marga 

KHANDOBA 

KhandojI - Karttikeya 

khanija - minerals 

Khan Jahan Ali - Tagore (R.) 

khappar - sadhu 

Khara - Surpanakha 

Kharavela - Kalinga 

khari - weights and measures 

Khari-boli - Hindi 

KHAROSHTHl 

kharpara - sadhu 

Kharva - Kratu 

Kharvar - Rajputs 

Khaga - Kagyapa 

Khasi - language, matriarchy 

khata - Nasik 

khata-paurusha - weights and measures 

khattri - kayastha 

khatvanga - weapons 

Khatvanga - Raghu 

khayal - singing 

khecharl-mudra — paramudra 

kheda — elephant 

Khedbrahma — Brahma 

khejra - Dadu 

Kherwari - language 

khefa — weapons 

Khijinga - Orissa 

khila - IJig-veda 

Khilji - Ujjain 

Khilji (Ala-ud-din) - Chahamana, 
Chalukya, Guhila, Muslim, 

Paramara, Solanki 
Khilji (Bakhtiar) — Muslims 
Khilji (Ikhtiar) - (same as Ikhtiar) 
khilya - Kratu 

Khond (or Khond) — animal sacrifice, 
human sacrifice, Kolaxian 
Khuddaka-nikaya - Buddhist scriptures 
Khusrau I - Vikramaditya 
Khusrau II - Ajanta 
khyal - singing 
Khyati — Bhrigu 
khyati - knowledge 
Kichaka — Virata 
Kichaka (country) - Bhlma 
Klkata - Magadha 
Kilakila — Vakataka 
kili-pattu - Malayalam 
kimnara — Kubera 






vjjjipurusha - Kubera 
Svila-Jayadeva 

gSgsley. Charles -Gandhi 

kingship 

jjinnara (same as kimnara) 
KIRATA . 

Kirat-arjunlya - Bharavi 

jorita - bafd 

kirltin - Visluju 

Kinnira - Bhlma 

kirpan - weapons 

kirtan — singing 

Klrtavarman — Chandella 

Kirtiman (or Kirtivat) — Dhruva 

Kirtimukha - Siva 

Kishkindhya - Balin 

kishku - weights and measures 

ki£ori - stritantra 

kiSori-bhaja - stripuja, virginity 


KiSorika - Gupta 

KiSorilal - Krishna 

kiss - erotics 

Kistna - rivers 

kitava - gambling 

kitten hold - Lokacharya 

klesa - suffering 

KNOWLEDGE 

Koch - antinomianism 

Kodaga - kshattriya 

Kodagu - language 

koftgari - handicrafts 

Kohala - music history 

Kohinoor - gem, Jagannatha 

kohola - drinks 

Koka (or Koka-pandita) - kamaiastra 
Kokila - Sati 

KOL (or Kolarian) - language 
kolam - designs 
Kolami - language 
Kolarian (same as Kol) 

Koleluttu - scripts 
Koli - $udra 
komala - music 
Kona - Surya 
Konarak - Black Pagoda 
Kondane - cave temples 
Kongoda - Orissa 
Kohkan - Kerala 
Kophen - Nysa 
Koraga - panchama 
Koran - Roy 
Korava - panchama 
'kordax - music history 
Korkai (or Kolkai) - Pan<Jya 
Kofravai - Karttikeya 
ko£a — body 

ko$a (treasury) - taxation 
Kosala (or Kohala) - mahajanapada 
Ko£ali — language 


Kosha — etymology 
koshtha-anatomy 
Kosi — Ganges 
Kotarl - Sakti 

Kottavi (or Kotori) - godling 
Kovalan - Ilango 
kramaka - reciting 
krama-patha - reciting 
kramela — warfare 
KRATU 

Krauncha-cosmology, Karttikeya 

Kravyad - Agni 

krichchhra — vows 

krikara - wind 

kripa - compassion 

Kripa — Gotama, longevity 

kfipana - weapons 

Kripl - Gotama 

Kri£anu — Aryans 

KRISHNA 

Krishna (same as Kistna) 

Krishna I - Rashtrakuta 
Krishnadas - Chaitanya 
Krishnadeva Raya - Vijayanagar 
Kpshna-Dvaipayana - Vyasa 
krishnala - weights and measures 
Krishna-misra - drama history, 
Chandella 

Krishnananda - Sarvabhauma 
Krishna-paksha - calendar 
Krishna-Raya - Vijayanagar 
Krishna-sarma - festivals 
Krishfa Purana - Marathi 
krita-era, Ujjain 
kritaka - sonship 
Kritanta - Yama 

Kritavarman - Krishna, Kurukshetra 

Kritavirya - Haihaya 

krita-yuga - aeon 

kritrima - sonship 

kritrima-liriga - olisboi 

Krittika - Karttikeya 

Krittivasa-Bengali 

Krityaka - godlings 

kriya - marga, ritualism 

krodha - sin 

Krodha - Daksha 

Krodha (same as Krodhavasa) 

Krodhavasa - Pisacha 

kroSa - weights and measures 

Kshaharata (or Ksharata) - Saka 

kshala — baths 

kshama - equanimity 

Kshama - rishi 

kshana - time 

kshanika-lihga - linga 

kshanti - equanimity _ 

Kshapanaka - Vikramaditya 
Ksharata - Saka 


kshatra - marriage 
Kshatrapa - Saka 
kshatra-vidya - kingship 
kshatra-vjiddha - Pururavas 
kshattri - kayastha 
Kshattri - Bhlshma 
KSHATTRI YA 
Kshemendra - Kalhana, katha, 
kamaiastra 

Kshemisvara - Pratihara 
kshetra - pregnancy 
kshetraja - sonship 
kshetrapala - godlings 
Kshipra - rivers (under Sipra) 
Ivshlra - cosmology 
Kshirabdhi - Lakshmi 
Kshlrapani - ayurveda history 
Ktesias (same as Ctesias) 

KUBERA 
Ivuberanaga - Naga 
Kubja - Krishna 
KuchnI - antinomianism 
l\uCu”~ ara “ kamasastra 
kudava - weights anu H^ easures 
Kudmala - hell 
kudrishti - eye 

kuhu - channels of the subtle bodv 
Kui - Kolarian 
KukkoJ^ ^ same 2 ^ Koka) 

Kukkura - dog 
kukkuta - birds 
Kukudmati - Pradyumna 
kula - community 
kulapati - community 
Kularnava Tantra - tantrism 
Kulasekhara - Ajvar, Kerala, 
Minakshi 

Kulika - serpent worship 

Kulin - polygamy 

Kullar - cow 

Kulottunga I - Chola 

Kulul - scripts 

Kumaon - geography 

Kumara - Brahma, Karttikeya 

Kumaradasa — kavya 

Kumara-devi - Guptas 

Kumaragupta - Guptas 

KUMARAJIVA 

Kumarapala - Solanki 

Kumara-sambhava - Kalidasa 

Kumarasira — pregnancy 

kumarl - stritantra 

KUMARILA (or Kumarila-bhatta) 

kumarl-puja — strlpuja 

kumbha - nectar 

kumbha - weights and measures 

kumbhaka - breath control 

KUMBHAKARNA 

Kumbhakonam - Art 
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KUMBHA-MELA 

Kumbhanda — cosmology 

Kumbhlnasl - asura 

Kumbi - caste, child-marriage 

kumuda - plants 

Kumuda - Sita 

Kumudvati - Sita 

Kunchan-nambiar - Malayalain 

kufichi - weights and measures 

kun<Ja - sonship, altar 

Kundalavana - Buddhist history 

KUNDALINI 

Kuni - virginity 

Kuftjara - Agastya 

Kunju Kurup - Kathakali 

kunta - weapons 

kuntala - head 

Kunthu - tlrthankara 

Kunti - Pandava, Sura 

Kuntibhoja - Sura 

Kur - Naga 

Kura] - Tiruva]]uvar 

Kurichchhan - caste 

Kurku - Kolarian 

Kurma - nectar 

kurina - winn 

Kurmi - §udra 

Kuru - Bharata, mahajanapada 
Kurukh - language 3 
KURU KSHETRA 
Kurumba - Pallava 
Kurup - Nair 
Kuru-Parichaia - Bharata 
kuruvanji - Bharata-natyam 
kuruvinda - gems 
kusa - grasses 

KuSa - Sita, Kulika, cosmology 
Kusadhvaja - Janaka, Ravana 
Kusamba - Kusika 
Kusanabha - Vayu 
Kusasthali - Balarama, Sita 
Kusavati - Sita 
KUSHAN 

Kushana (script) - scripts 
Kushmanda - godling 
KU$IKA' 

Kusinagara (same as Kusinara) 

Kusinara (or Kusinagara) - Buddha 

Kusumadhvaja - Pataliputra 

Kusumapura - Pataliputra 

kutagra - architecture 

kutata - logic 

Kutb Minar - columns 

Kutb-ud-dxn - Kanauj, stupa 

kutila - angika 

Kutila - scripts 

kutilaka - asceticism 

kutlra - architecture 

Kuttanimata - kamasastra 





Kutti - Nair 
Kuttu - dance 
KuvalaSva - Purafljaya 
leuvalaya - plants 
Kuvalayaplcja - Krishna 
Kuvera (same as Kubera) 


Labhpur - Sat! 
laboratory - alchemy 
La<Jha - Baleya 
Lad Khan - Chalukya 
laghima - siddhi 

laghu - dance, literary forms, time 

Laghu-arthaniti - Hemachandra 

Laghu-jataka - Varahamihira 

lagna - savana 

lagnika - stritantra 

laguda - weapons 

Lahnda - language, Prakrit 

lahra - musical instruments 

Lahuli - Austric 

Lajpat Rai - Dayananda 

lakes - pilgrimage 

LakhnautI - Pala 

lakshana - stigmata 

LAKSHMANA 

Lakshmana - Duryodhana 

Lakshmana - Pala, Jayadeva 

Lakshmanavati - Pala 

LAKSHMl 

Lakshmlrikara - Matsyendra 
LakshmI-puja — festivals (under DIvall) 
Lakshmlsa - Kanarese 
lakshya - meditation 
lakula - Pasupata 
Lakullsa - Paiupata 
Lai - Krishna 
lala - saliva 
lalana - chakra 
lalasa - love 
lalata - chakra 
Laldas - Hindi 
Lalita - festivals, raga, Sakti 
Lalitaditya - Kahauj, Kashmir 
Lalitavistara - Buddhist scriptures, 
Prakrit 

Lalla - mathematics 
Lalla - language 
Lallujllal - Hindi 

Lambadi - panchama, human sacrifice 

lamba-mana - canons of proportion 

lambha - katha 

Landa - script 

langala - weapons 

langar - Sikh 

langofl - dress 

LANGUAGE - philology 

Lafika - Kubera 


T.artkavatira - Asartga, Buddhist 
scriptures 
Lar, Sea of - trade 
lacuna - plants 
Lassen, Christian - Indology 
lasya - dance, worship 
lat - column 
lata - plants, strlpuja 
Lata - geography, Varahamihira 
lata-sadhana - strl-puja 
Later Chalukya — Hoysala 
Latyayana - 6akha 
Lauhitya (same as Brahmaputra) 
laukika - Prakrit 
Lauriya - column 
lava - time 
Lava - Slta 
lavana - alchemy 
Lavana - cosmology 
Lavana - Rama, asura 
Lavani - Marathi 
LAW 


Lawrence, D. H. - Marathi 

laya - raga, chakra, music 

laya - aeon 

laya-yoga - chakra 

leeches - ayurveda 

left side - antinomianism 

Lelatindra - Orissa 

lena - education 

lepa - minerals 

lepaka - architecture 

lesbianism - perversions 

Leva - child marriage 

LEVIRATE 

LICHCHHAVI 

Life Divine - Aurobindo 

Likhita - ritual canon _ 

likhya (also likrita or liksha) - weights 


and measures 
[la - Chaitanya, maya 
.Ilavat! - mathematics 
,imbu - Austric 

JttGA . „ . 

inga (symptoms) - Ayurveda history 
Jhgaraja temple - Orissa 
inga-sarlra - body 
rifiga-sthala - Lifigayat 
.IfIGAYAT 
ingodbhava - sculpture 
inguistics - philology 
ipi - scripts 
iquids - aspersion 
iquor — drinks 
^ITERARY FORMS 
iterature 

itholatria - minerals, architecture 

LIVELIHOOD 

obha - sin 
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LochanS - bodhisattva 
LodhS - kshattriya 
Lodi, Sikandar- Kablr 
LOGIC 

Logos - Mahayana, sound 
Lohabahu - Orissa 
< Lohara — Kalhana 
loha-£anku - hell 
loha-£astra - metals 
Lohit-rivers (under Brahmaputra) 
lohitoda-hell 
loka-cosmology 
LOKACHARYA 
lokaloka - cosmology 
Lokamata - Lakshmi 
loka-pala - direction 
lokayata - nastika 
Lola - Lakshmi 
Lollata-poetics 
loma - breath control 
Loma-haishana - Mahabharata, Purana 
Lomapada - Rishyairinga 
Lomaia Rishi cave — cave temples 
LONGEVITY 
Lopamudra - Agastya 
lotus - plants 

LGve 

Loyang Chia-lan Chi - Bodhidharma 

Loyang monastery - Buddhist history 

Luipa - Matsyendra 

Lumbini - Buddha 

Lunar Race or Line - Vaivasvata 

luhgl- dress 


Ma - godlings, Sakti 
Macaulay, Lord — cosmology, law, 
Maratha 

Machiavelli, Niccola - Kautilya 

mada — elephant 

Mada — Chyavana 

Mada — nectar 

madana - love 

Madana - Chandella, Kama 

madanadi - strltantra 

Madanotsava - Kama 

MadayantJ — Kal m ashapada 

maddalam (same as muddalaml 

Madhava - Vishnu ' 

Madhava - ayurveda history 

Madhavl - Galava, Lakshmi 

Madhu — asura 

Madhuchhandas - Vi$vamitra 
madhuparka - marriage 
madhmya-poetics, love 
Madhu matl - Yayati 
Madhusudhan Rao - Oriva 
MADHVA ^ 
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Maanyadesa - Kurukshetra 
madhyahna — savana 
Madhyamika - Nagarjuna 
madhyarii-dina — soma 
Madhyam-dina - Brahmana 
Madira - Krishna 

MADRA (or Madraka) - mahajanapada 

Madras - Vijayanagar, towns 

Madri - Parujavas 

Madura - Pandya 

madya — chakrapuja 

MAGA 

magadha - bard, Vratya 
MAGADHA - Kurukshetra 
MagadhI — Prakrit 
Magahi - language 
Magas oLCyrene - ASoka 
MAGHA 
Magha - Sukra 
Magha-mela - Allahabad 
Maghar - Kablr 
Maghas - Ujjain 
magi - Maga 

magic - occultism, mango trick, rope 
trick, suspended animation 
Maha-amma — godlings 
Manabalesvar - rivers (under Kistna), 
linga 

Mahabali - Hiranyaksha 
Mahabalipuram - Hiranyaksha, Pallava 
mahabandha — paramudra 
MAHABHARATA 
Mahabhashya - Patanjali 
Mahabhinishkramana - Buddha 
mahabhuta — substance 
Mahachanda - Yama 
Mahachlna — Mongolian, tantrism, 
Vasishtha, Vedanta 
Mahadeva — Siva 
MahadevI - Sakti 
Mahagovinda - architecture 
MAHAJANAPADA 
MahajanI — nagarl 

Mahakala (or Mahakale^vara) — lihga, 
Siva 

Mahakall - Sakti 
maha-karuna — compassion 
mahakavya - kavya 
Mahamalla (or Mahamallapuram) - 
Pallava 

maha-ma^<Jale§var — sadhu 
mahamantrin — kingship 
Mahamaya - Sakti 
mahamudra — paramudra 
Mahamba — godlings 
Mahanadi — rivers 
Mahanama — Buddhist scriptures 
mahanirvana - Buddha 
mahant — hierophant 









Mahanu-bhava - Mar&thi 
Mah&padma - Nanda 
Mah&padma - serpent worship 
Maha-pari-nirva^a - Buddhist scriptures 
maha-pataka - sin 
Maha-patra - brahmin 
Mahaprabhu - Chaitanya 
Mahaprajapatl - Buddha 
mahapralaya-aeon 
mahaprasada - antinomianism 
maha-prasthanika - Yudhishthira 
Mahar - pafichama, Maratha 
maharaja-politics, Saka 
maharaja (cult leader) - Vallabha 
maharajadhiraja - Saka, kingship 
Maharajika - godlings 
Maharashtra - Maratha 
Maharashtri - Prakrit 
maharishi - rishi 
mahar-loka - paradise 
mahasammata - kingship 
Mahasanghika - Buddhist history 
maha-senapati - army 
Mahasthama - bodhisattva 
maha-sukha - sex mysticism 
Mahasuri - Sakti 
mahat - psychology 
Mahatala - cosmology 
raahatattva - psychology 
mahatma - hierophant 
mahatmya - literary forms 
Mahavagga - Buddhist scriptures 
mahavakya - sayings 
Mahavamsa — Prakrit, Buddhist 
scriptures 

Mahavastu - Buddhist scriptures 

mahavedha — paramudra 

mahavlra - soma 

MAHAVlRA 

Mahavlra — mathematics 

Mahavira-charita - Bhavabhuti 

mahavrata - gavamayana 

mahayajha — Five Daily Sacrifices 

MAHAYANA 

mahayoga - yoga 

Mahayogi - Siva 

mahayuddha — Kurukshetra 

mahayuga - aeon 

Mahendra - Asoka 

Mahendra - mountains 

Mahendrapala - Pratihara 

Mahendravarman I - Pallava 

MaheSa (or MaheSvara) - Siva 

MaheSvarl - §akti 

Mahl - Mahldasa 

Mahl - rivers 

MAHIDASA 

mahima - siddhi 

Mahinda — Aioka 


Mahisha — asura 
Mahishasurana^inl - Sakti 
mahishl - aSvamedha, kingship 
Mahishmatl - Ujjain, promiscuity 
Mahishya — paflchama 
Mahmud of Ghazni - Chandella, 
Mathura, Muslim, Paramara, 
Pratihara, Somnath 
Mahmud Shah — singing 
Mahoba - Chandella 
Mahoraga - serpent worship 
mahout - elephant 
Mainaka- Uma 
Maisolia (same as Masalia) 
Maithili - language, scripts 
maithuna - sex 
maithuna-jvara - love 
MAITRAKA 


Maitravaruna - hierophant 
Maitrayana Samhita - women 
Maitrayani - Upanishads 
Maitraya^Iya - Yajur-veda 
Maitreya - bodhisattva, Paiupata 
Maitreyi,- Yajflavalkya 
maitri - compassion 
Maitri - Upanishad 
maitrya - compassion 
Mahapahit - Hinterindia 
maj ja - bodily substances 
majjana - baths 

Majjhima Nikaya - Buddhist scriptures, 
Greeks 

makara - animals 
makara - chakrapuja 
Makha - soma 
Makkhali Gosala - Ajivika 
Makran - Indus Valley 


mala - anatomy 
mala — repetition 
Malabar - Kerala 
Maladhav-vasu - Bengali 
Malatl-madhava - Bhavabhuti 
Malava - Ujjain, rilga 

Malavikagnimitra - Kalidasa 
Malaya - mountains 

malayAlam 

Malayodhvaja - Minakshi 
Malik 'Ambar - Maratha 
Malik Kafur - Chalukya. Hoysala, 
Paij<Jya, Ramelvaram 
Malin! - Baleya 
MalinI - Pulastya 

Malinl (river) -5aku“tala 

Malitamma - Hoysala 
Malkhed - Rashtrakuta 
Malkos (or Malkush) - 
Malla-raga, Ujjam, Vraty 
Malla - Khaiji(}oba 
Mallari - Kha$4 oba 





Malli - tlrthankara 
Malli - Alexander, Ujjain 
Mallika - bestiality 
Mallikarjuna - linga 
Mallinatha - kavya 
Malloi - Ujjain 
Malto - language 
Malukdas - Hindi 
Malwa - Ujjain 
inalya - worship 
mamakham - suicide 
Mamaki - bodhisattva 
Mamallapuram - Pallava 
mamata - sin 
Mamata - Utathya 
Mammata - poetics 

maihsa - bodily substance, chakrapuja 
MAN OF THE WORLD 
mana - sin, weights and measures, 
canons of proportion 
Mana - Agastya, Orissa 
manana - education 
manas - chakra, psychology 
manasa - mantra 

Manasa (or Manasarovara)^- mountains, 
pilgrimage 

Manasa - serpent worship 
manasa putra - Prajapati 
MANASARA 


manaskara - meditation 
Manava - Manu, Vaivasvata 
Manava-dharmaSastra - Manu 
Manbhav - Marathi 
-MandakinI - Valmiki 


MANPALA 


mandala - literary forms, politics 

mandala-nritya - dance 

Mandana (or Mandana Misra) — Sankara 

man<japa - temple 

Mandapala - Jaratkaru 

mandara - plants 

Mandara - paradise 

Mandasor - epigraphy, Ujjain 

Mapdavl - Janaka, Kekaya 

Mandeha - Surya 

mandhat^i 

Mantji - painting 
mandira - temple 
Mandodari — Ravana 
tnandra - music 
Mantju — Paramara 
Manduka - Upanishad 
Marujukeya - Rig-veda 
Mapdukya - Upanishad 
manes - ancestors 


Manetho - astronomy 
mangala - literary forms, Bengali 
Mangala - Karttikeya 
mangalashta - marriage 
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iviangaiesa - Uialukya 
Mangalore - Kerala 
MANGO TRICK 
mani - gem 
Mani - Khandoba 
Mapibhadra - Kubera 
Mani-bhltti - serpent worship 
mapidvlpa - gems 
Manigriva - Kubera 
Mani-karnika - Banaras 
Manikchandra - Natha 

mAnikkavASagar 

Manikyala - stupa 
Mapimalla - Khandoba 
mani-mapdapa - serpent worship 
Manimegalai - Ilango 
mani-pravalam - Tamil, Malayalam 
Manipura - Arjuna 
manipura - chakra 
Manipuri - dance, scripts 
Manlya - Chandella 
manjishtha - dyeing 
Manjula - mathematics 
ManjusrI-bodhisattva, Buddhist 
scriptures, China 
ManjusrI-mulakalpa - tantrism 
mankha - hierophant 
Mankanaka - vega 
manmatha - love 
manomaya-kosa - body 
Mansingh - singing 
Manthara - Kekaya 
MANTRA - kingship, Veda 
mantra-krit - community 
mantra-mukta - weapons 
mantra-yoga - yoga 
mantrika - weapons 
mantriparishad - kingship 
MANU (patriarch) 

MANU (lawgiver) 

Manu-charita - Telugu 
Manu-samhita - Manu (lawgiver) 
Manucci, Niccolao - suttee 
manusha - body 
manushya - compassion 
Manu-smpti - Manu (lawgiver) 

Manu Vaivasvata - Vaivasvata 

manvantara - aeon, Manu (lawgiver) 

Manyakheta - Rashtrakuta 

manyu - sin 

Mara - Buddha 

marakata - gems 

Maraki - godlings 

MARATHA 

MARATHI 

Marava - Pallava 

Maravar - cow 

Mardana - Nanak 

MARGA 





Margailrsha - calendar 

tnargosa - fig-tree, plants (under nlm) 

Marlcha - Taraka 

Marlchl - bodhisattva 

MARICHI . , , 

marlcbika - kuncjalim, knowledge 
mariner’s compass - trade 
Marisha - Kan<J u 
Mariyamma - godlings 
marjana — baths 
marjara - Lokacharya 
mark (bodily) - caste marks 
Markandeya - longevity 
Markandeya-purana - Purana 
markata - De§ika 
marma - anatomy 

marriage 

marrow - bodily substances 
Mars - Karttikeya 
Marshall, John - Indus Valley 
Marshman, John - Bengali 
Martan<Ja - Kashmir, Surya 
Maru - Agnivarna 

Marud-vriddha - rivers (under Ravi) 

Marut - Diti 

Maruta - Diti, paradise 


MARUTTA 

Marwar - Rajputs (under Rathor) 
Marwai’I - Hindi, Jainism, nagarl 
masa — calendar 
Masalia - trade 

masha — numismatics, weights and 
measures 

mashaka - numismatics, weights and 
measures 

Maskarln - hierophant 
masochism — perversions 
masturbation - perversions 
Mas’ud - language 
Mas’udi (same as al-Masudl) 
Masulipatam (same as Masalia) 

Mata - godlings 
Matali - Indra 
Matahga - music history 
MATAftGA 
Matanga-llla - elephant 
Matangl - godlings 
Mataram - Hinterindia 
Matarisvan - Agni, dog 
materialism - nastika 
materia medica — medicine 
math (or matha) - education 

Mathara-Kanishka 

MATHEMATICS 
MATHURA 
mati - knowledge 
Matinara - names 
Matipura - Harsha 
matra - nagarl, time 


matfi - Sakti 
MATRIARCHY 
matrika - mantra, music 
Matrika - §akti 
matri-yon'i — antinomianism 
Matsa - Virata 
matsarya - sin 
matsya — chakrapuja 
Matsya - mahajanapada, Satyavatl, 
Vaivasvata, Vishnu 
matsya-nyaya - kingship 
MATSYENDRA (or Matsyendranath) 
matter - substance 
Mattra - same as Mathura 
Mau - Greeks 
Maudgalya - equanimity 
Maues - Saka 
Maujavanta - Soma 
Maukhari - Kanauj 
maukhya - perversions 
maula - army 
mauna - asceticism 
Mauneya - Mandhatri 
maunji - thread ceremonies 
MAURYA 
maushtika - weapons 
Mauyalka - 6iva 
maxims - sayings 
MAYA 

Maya (or MayadevI) - Buddha 
Maya - Hardwar 


Maya - asura 
Mayas, the - numerals 
MayadevI - Pradyumna 
Mayapur - Hardwar 
Mayatar - Mathura 
Mayavatl - Pradyumna 
Maynamatl — Natha 
Maypole — pole ceremonies 
Mayu (or Kimnara) - Kubera 


ivukhi — weapons 
iyura - Bana, dance. Maurya 
lyurashtaka — Bana 
izhabi - caste 

sasures - weights and measures 

sat-eating - diet 

;cca — Somnath 

ECHANICS 

eda - bodily substances 

edapata - Guhila 

edhatithi - Kanva 

edhra - purification 

edbra-bandha - bandha 

edbrati - purification 

edicine 


medini - asura 

meditation 

megalitbic culture - Naga 
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Megasthenes - Mathura, Pajtfya, 
Seleucids, weapons 
Megha-raga 
Meghaduta — Kalidasa 
Meghanada - Ravana 
Meghavahana — Kashmir 
Megha-vijaya-gani - kavya 
Meharaull - metals 
Mekala - rivers (under Narmada) 
mekhala - thread ceremonies 
Mekhapanth! - Sakti 
mela - festivals 
mela (or melakarta) - music 
mela-writing 
memdl — plants 

Mena (or Menaka) - Ganga, Uma 
Menaka - Visvamitra 
Menander (ruler) - Bactrians 
Menander (dramatist) - drama 
history 

“Menon - Nair 
MENSTRUATION 
mercury - aicnemy 
men ah - human sacrifice 
Meros — Nysa 

Meru - paradise, Rishabha 
merudancja - chakra 
MESOPOTAMIA 
METALS 

Metellus Celer - travel 
metempsychosis - eschatology 
METEOROLOGY 
metre - prosody 
Mewar - Guhila 

Meyer, Eduard - Zoroastrianism 
Meykanda - Saiva Siddhanta 
mica - alchemy 
MICROCOSM 
Mihira - Maitraka, Varupa 
Mihira Bhoja - Pratihara 
Mihirakula - Huns 
Milinda (same as Menander) 

milindapaNho 

Milton, John - Dutt (M.) 

MlMAMsA 

mlmamsaka - Mimamsa 

mime — theatre 

MlNAKSHl 

Min a na th — Matsyendra 

mind - psychology 

MINERALS 

mirabai 

Mlr-taqi — Hindi 
Mirzapur - thug, Satl 
MISCEGENATION 
Miira — brahmin 
mitahara-ethics 
Mitakshara - law 

Mtanni - Daksha. Diti, Rama, Suiya 
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Mithi-Janaka 

Mithila - Janaka, education, brfihmin 
philosophy * 

Mithra - Varuna 
Mithradates I - Parthians 
mithuna - sculpture 
mithya — logic 
mithya-drishti - Hinduism 
Mitra - Varuna 
Mitrami§ra - women 
Mitrasaha - Kalmashapada 
Mittra, Dlnabandhu - Bengali 
mlechchha — pafichama, barbarians 
Moabitish - script 
mochi - pafichama 
modaka - Ga^ieSa 
Modaka — Hun 

Modera (or Modhera) - towns, Solafiki 
Modh - Hun 
Mo<Ji - nagari 

Moggaliputta Tissa - Buddhist history, 
Buddhist scriptures 
Moggallana - Buddha, Nalanda 
Mogul (or Moghul) — Muslim 
moha (or mohana) — maya 
Mohamudgara - Sankara 
Mohan - Kpshna 
mohana - maya 
Mohenjodaro - Indus Valley 
MohinI - androgyny 
Moi of Indochina - scripts 
moistness - hot and cold 
moksha - trance 
Molla - Telugu 
Momba - godlings 
Mona - Sikh 
Monghyr - Pala 
MONGOLIANS 
monism - advaita 
monkeys - animals 
monkey-hold - De^ika 
Mon-IOimer - language 
monologue - theatre 

moon, waxing and waning - Soma, vows 
Moore, Thomas - Tagore (R.) 

Mophis - rivers (under Mah!) 

Moplah - Kerala 
moral philosophy — ethics 
Morasu - human sacrifice 
Moropant - Marathi 
Moses — Jews 

Moses (Nestorian prelate) - Christianity 
Mother Goddess - godlings, Sakti 
mother-in-law — joint family 
MOUNTAINS 
Mouru - Maurya, paradise 
mouth (in sex) - perversions 
Mrammas — Hinterindia 
Mpchchhakatika - Sudraka 





the world 


Mritaiida - Surya 
mr ittika - minerals 

Mrity u - Yama .... 

Muchukunda - Mandhatp 
mucus — humours 
Mudaliar - sudra 

muddalam - musical instruments 

Mudgala - equanimity 

mudgara - weapons 

mucjha — sin 

mudita - equanimity 

MUDRA 

Mudra-rakshasa - drama history 
mudrika - mudra 
Mugdhabodha - Hemadri 
muggu - designs 

Muhammad, the Prophet - Somnath 
Muhammad ibn-Kasim - Muslim 
Muhammad of Ghor - Chahamana, 
Chandella, Kanauj, Pratihara 
Muhammad Khilji - Muslim 
Muhammadan - Muslim 
muhurta — time, divination 
Mujavant - Soma 
Mujavat - Soma 
mukha - dramaturgy 
mukha-linga - linga 
mukta - trance, weapons 
mukta - gems 
Muktabai - Jnanadeva 
muktaka - literary forms 
muktamukta - weapons 
Muktesvar - Marathi 
Muktesvara temple - Orissa 
mukti - trance 
Muktinath - Satf 
Mukunda - Orissa, Vishnu 
Mukundraj - Marathi 
mukuta - head 
mula-bandha - bandha 
Muladeva - kamaiastra 
muladhara - chakra 
Mulaka - Kalmashapada, geography 
Mular — isaiva Siddhanta 
Mularaja I - Solahki 
mulasira - anatomy 
Muller, Max - Aryans, Brahmana, 
Sanskrit, IJig-veda, Indology 
Multan - towns, Surya 
Multan! - scripts 
Mumba - godlings 
munda - widow 
Mun<Ja - Kolarian 
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mrig a '' animals, man 01 
MpgaSiras - sac ” ft ^ e 

Mfigavyadha - Rudra 
mfigi" stritantra 

Mrigi-IJishyasrmga 

%jr~:ij-onriA. - Markandeya 


Muijda - Sumbha 
Muntjaka - Upanishad 
muntja-mala — £iva 
muijtfasana - necrophilia 
muni - asceticism, hierophant 
Muni - gandharva 
muftja - grasses 
Munja - Paramara 
Mura (same as Muru) 

Mura]! - Kharujoba 

Murali - Krishna 

Murari - drama history, Krishna 

murchhana - breath control 

murchhana - music 

murder - necrophilia 

murti - idolatry 

Muru - Kamarupa 

Murugan - Karttikeya 

Murukinadu - brahmin 

Murukunda - Kolarian 

musala - weapons, soma 

Musalli - caste 

mushka - chakra 

mushti - weights & measures 

Mushtika - Krishna 

MUSIC 

MUSIC HISTORY 
MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS 
Musiris - Kerala, Christianity, 
Romans, trade 
MUSLIMS 

Musuri (same as Musiris) 
Mutiba - Kolarian 
mutilation - asceticism 
Muttra (same as Mathura) 
Muyalaka (same as Mauyalka) 
Muziris (same as Musiris) 
Mycenae - cow 
Mylapore - Christianity 
myrtle (same as merhdl) 

Mysore - Hoysala, asura (under 
Mahisha) 

MYSTIC SYLLABLES 
MYTHOLOGY 


abha-Sikh . 

abha (or Nabhaji or Nabhadas) - 

abhaga (or Nabhana) - Vaivasvata 
abhagarishta - caste 

abhanedishtha-Aryans 

ibhi - chakra 
abhi - Rishabha_ 
achiketas - Uddalaka^ 
ida- sound, kund a h ni 

diagnosis 
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Nadideha (or Nandi) - Siva 
natfi-pariksha - diagnosis 
Nadia - Navadvipa 
Nadir Shah - geography 
naga — wind 
Naga - serpent worship 

naga 

Naga, Fighting - sadhu 

Nagabhata - Pratihara 

Nagachandra - Kanarese 

nagadi - wind 

Nagadvlpa - Naga 

naga-kundala — Siva 

naga-lipi - nagarl 

Nagaloka - serpent worship 

Nagananda - Harsha, Nalanda 

Naganate^a - linga 

Naganatha - liriga 

NagapanchamI - festivals 

nagara - architecture, Dravidian, Naga 

nagaraka - man of the world, politics 

Nagaraja - serpent worship 

Nagara-sarvasva - kamasastra 

NAGARl 

NAGARJUNA 

NagarjunI hill - cave temple 

Nagarjunikon<Ja - Andhra, stupa 

Nagasahvaya - Bharata, Naga 

Nagasena - Milandapanho 

Na^esvara - linga 

nagna nudity 

Nagnajit - painting 

nagnika -strltantra 

Nagpur - Naga 

Nahapana - Saka 

nahas - Jews 

NAHUSHA 

nahustan - Jews 

Naik-gopal - Music history 

Naikusheya - Pulastya 

Naimisha - Pururavas, Mahabharata 

Nairn - godlings 

NAIR 

Nairanjana - Buddha 
nairatma - trance 
Naishadha-charita — kavya 
naishthika - hierophant 
nai talim - Gandhi 
naiyayika - Nyaya 
nakedness - nudity 
nakhi-musht — asceticism 
nakh-£ikh - Hindi 
nakshatra - calendar 
nakta — calendar, time 
Nakula — PaijcJava 
Nala - vanara 

NALA (husband of Damayanti) 
Nalatfiyar - Tamil 
Nala-kubara - apsara 
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nalanda 

Nalayira-prabandham - Ajvar 

nalika - time 

nallka - archery 

nalina - plants 

nama - names 

Namadeva (same as Namdev) 

namakarana - name 

naman - caste marks 

nama-prichchha - thread ceremonies 

nama-rupa - Upanishads 

Nama Sivaya - mantra 

namas - salutation 

namaskara - salutation 

namaste - salutation 

Nambi - Saiva Siddhanta 

Nambiar - Nair 

Nambudri - Nair 

NAMDEV 

NAMES 

Nami - tlrthankara 
Nammajvar - Ajvars 
Namuchi - asura 
Nana (or Nana) - godling 
NANAK 

Nanak-panthi - Sikh 
Nanak-shahi - Sikh 
NANDA (dynasty) 

Nanda - Krishna 

nandaka - Vishiju 

nandakl - weapons 

Nandana - Karna, paradise 

Nandangarh - column 

Nandi - Siva 

nandl - dramaturgy 

NandikeSvara - music history 

Nandi-nagarl - Nagari 

NandinI - Kamadhenu, Sagara 

NandiSa - Ravana 

NandlSvara - Ravana 

Nandivardhana - Mahavira 

nandyavarta - tlrthankara 

Nanmarai - Tamil 

Nanniah - Telugu 

Nannuka - Chandella 

nara - Narayana 

nara - Narayana 

Nara - Ajanta 

naracha - archery 

NARADA - ritual canon 

Naradiya-dharmaiastra - ritual canon 

Naradiya-Siksha - music history 

Narahari - Ramananda, love 

Naraka - Kamarupa 

Naraka - hell 

Narali-purnima - coconut 

Nara-Narayana - Narayana 

Narasimha - Hira^iyaksha 

Narasimha (poet) - Gujarati 


T^rasiihha I -Black Pagoda 

jJarasiAbavarman I &II - Pallava 
Siavahana-datta-Udayana 

nArAyana 

Narayana - katna 
Narayana (lake) - pilgrimage 
Narayanlya — Paficharatra ^ 
Narl-kavacha — Kalmashapada 

nirikela (or narikera) - coconut 
Narishyanta - Vaivasvata 
Narmada - rivers 
Narmada — Mandhatri 
Narmada-Sankar - Gujarati 
narmadeSvara - minerals 
nasagra — chakra 
Nasatya - ASvin 


NASIK 

Nasik inscription - epigraphy 
nasika - breath control 
nasikagra — meditation 
Nasir-ud-dln of Tus - Muslim 


NASTIKA 
Nata - raga 
nataka - theatre 
Nataraja - Siva 
Nat-dvara - Vallabha 


NATHA 

Natha-muni - Alvar 

natika - theatre 

nat mandir - temple 

natuvan - Bharata-natyam 

natya — theatre 

natya-rasaka - theatre 

Natya-Sastra - Bharata 

Naubandhana (mountain) - Vaivasvata 

nauli — bandha 

nautch — dance 

Navadvlpa (or Nadia) — education, 
Pala, Sarvabhauma 
Navanitaka — Ayurveda history 
nava-ratna — gems, Vikramaditya 
Navasahasahka — Paramara 
Nava Vidhana - Sen (K.C.) 


Navsari - towns 
Navya-Nyaya — Sarvabhauma, 
philosophy 
navy blue - dyeing 
nay a - Jainism 

Nayachandra-suri — Chahamana 

Nayaka- Sakti 

nayaka - man of the world 

Nayanar - Saiva Siddhanta 

nayanonmilana - eye 

nayika - kamaiastra 

nayika — dramaturgy, strltantra 

Nayyaka - Pandya 

Nayyar (same as Nair) 

Nearchus — Alexander, promiscuity, 
textiles 


Nebuchadnessar - Jews, travel 
Mesopotamia 
necrolatria- architecture 
NECROPHILIA-Nair 

NECTAR 

Nedumaran - Pan<Jya 

NEGRITO 

Nehushtan - Jews 

Nelcynda - trade 

Nemi — Sura 

Nemichandra - Kanarese 

Nepali - scripts 

nepathya - dramaturgy 

Nerbudda- rivers (under Narmada) 

Nero - Romans 

neshtri - hierophant 

neti - purification 

neti, neti - God 

netri - dramaturgy 

New Attic Comedy - Sudraka 

hga - Baleya 

Nhavi - Naga 

nibandha - ritual canon, law 
nibbana - trance 
Nicaea, Council of - Christianity 
Nicaea (on the Jhelura) - towns 
nlcha-medhra - sex 
nicha-£irasi - asceticism 
Nidagha - Vi^vakarman 
nidana - diagnosis. Buddhism 
Nidana-sutra - prosody 
nidhi - Kubera 
nididhyasana — education 
nidra - dreams 


nigama - agama 
nigamana — syllogism 
nighanpi - etymology 
Nighna - Satrajita 
nigraha-sthana - logic 
nihilism — nastika 
Nikasha - Pulastya 
Nikaya - Buddhist scriptures 


Nikumbha - asura 

nikufichaka - weights and measures 


la -gems 
la - levirate 

lagiri - cave temples 
lakantha- astronomy, elephant, 
poison 

lanaga - Naga 
la-sadhana - necrophilia 
l-darpaji - Bengali 


nlm - plants _ 
Nimandi - Nimbarka 


NIMBARKA 
nimbus - Iran 
nimesha - time 
Nimi - Ikshvaku 
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nimisha - time # 

Nimisha (same as Naimisha) 
nimitta - Buddha, kuiujalinl 
NImnath — Natha 
nine bodily apertures - orifices 
Nine Gems - Vikramaditya 
Niramitra-Paitfava 
Niraiijana - Dadu 
nirdharma - antinomianism 
nirgrantha - nudity 
nirguna - God 
nirhetu - Lokacharya 
nir&vara - nastika 
nirjala - vows 
Nirmala - Sikh 
nirmana - chakra 
nirmana-kaya - Mahayana 
nirnaya - logic, law 
nirneka - baths 
nirodha - psychology, trance 
Nirriti - godlings 
nirukta - etymology 
nirvachana - law 
nirvahana - dramaturgy 
nirvana-trance, Buddhism 
nirvikalpa - trance 
nirvishaya - logic 
Ni£atha - Balarama 
NiSchaya - meditation 
Nishada - Nishada 
NISHADA 

nish-chalin - asceticism 
nishedha - law 

nishka - numismatics, weights and 
measures, Vratya 
nish-kama-karma - Bhagavatgita 
nish-kramana - sacraments 
nishpava - weights and measures 
nishprabha - logic 
Niiumbha - Sumbha 
Nisunda - Sumbha 
Nitala - cosmology 
nitamba - strltantra 
•^jitambinl - strltantra 
nlti-politics 
Nltisafa — politics 
NltiSastra - politics 
Nlti-Pataka — Bhartjihari 
Nltivakyamfita - politics 
nitya - Veda, worship 
NityS - serpent worship 
Nityananda - Chaitanya 
NivSta-kavacha - Hiranyaksha 
Nivivarl- Veda 
Nivedita, Sister - Vivekananda 
nlvi - dress 
nivptti-karma 
•NivpttinSth — Jfianadeva 
niyama-ethics 
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myati - Ajlvika, karma, maya 

niyoga - levirate 

Niyogi - brahmin 

Noah - Vaivasvata 

Nobel Prize - Tagore (R.) 

Noble, Margaret - Vivekananda 

non-dualism - advaita 

non-injury - ahimsa 

non-violence - ahiihsa 

north - direction 

nose, tip of - trataka, chakra 

Nripat (or Nrup) - Orissa 

Nripatufiga - Kanarese 

Nri-simha - Hiranyaksha 

nritta - dance, theatre 

nritya - theatre 

NUDITY 

NUMERALS 

NUMBERS 

NUMISMATICS 

nyagrodha - fig-tree 

nyasa - raga, worship 

NYAYA 

nyaya-prayoga - syllogism 
Nyaya-sutra - Nyaya 
NYMPH 

NYSA (or Nysaea) 

Nysaeus - Nysa 


obscenity - antinomianism 

OBSEQUIES 

OCCULTISM 

ochre robe - sadhu 

Odantapura - education 

odava - music 

Odiyan - occultism, sadhu 

0(Jra - Prakrit, Orissa 

0<Jrade£a - Orissa 

Oghavatl - levirate 

ojalj sahali saha ojati - mantra 

ojas - bodily substances 

ojha - occultism 

Okkata - Sakya 

Olablbl — godlings 

oli - paramudra 

OLISBOI 

Olympus - paradise 
om - mystic syllables 
omen - Charaka 

Omkara (or Omkare£vara) - lifiga 

om mani padme hum - mantra 

om tat sat — mantra 

Onam - Hiranyaksha 

Onesikritus - Kalyana 

Ophir - trade 

opium — drugs 

Orakkal — Chalukya 

Oraon - Kolarian 



Qresme" Nicolas -rope-trick 

Oretes-Orissa 

orifTces'of THE BOD^ 


ORISSA 
ORIYA 
ORNAMENTS 
Ortona — Christianity 

oshadhl- plants 

Osval - vaisya 

outcaste — panchama 

outrigger canoe - Austric 

Oxus (Ikshu or Vahkshu) - Ikshvaku 

Oxydracae — Alexander 

Oxyrhynchus papyrus - Kanarese 

Ozenc - Uj jain 


pada - literary forms, marga, singing, 
weights and measures 
pada - foot, prosody, senses, weights 
and measures 
padaka - reciting 
padam - Bharata-natyam 
pada-mudra - foot 
padangushtha - foot 
pada-patha - reciting 
padapltha — kingship 
padartha - category 
padati - army 
paddhati - literary forms 
padma — plants, chakra 
Padmagupta - Paramara 
Padmaka - serpent worship 
Padmanabha - serpent worship, 

Vishnu 

Padmaflji - Marathi 
Padmapaiji — bodhisattva 
Padmaprabha — tlrthankara 
padma-raga - gems 
Padmasambhava - Nalanda 
Padmasri — kamasastra 
Padmavati - serpent worship 
Padmavati — Chahamana, Ramaiianda, 
Jayadeva 

Padmavati (dynasty) — Naga 
padminl - strltantra 
Padmini - Guhila 
Padoja - architecture 
paduka - kingship 
padya - literary forms 
pSLdya - baths, worship 
Paes, Domingo - Vijayanagar 
paga - Orissa > 

. pagoda (coin) — numismatics 
pagoda - stupa 
Pahap - language 
Pahlava - Parthian 


pahul - Sikh 

Pai (Govinda) - Kanarese 
Paijavana - Divodasa 
Paikuli inscription - Iran 
Paila — Mahabharata 
pain - suffering 
PAINTING 
Paippalada - Upanishad 
Paiiacha — marriage 
Paiiachi - Prakrit 
Paitamaha - Varahamihira 
Paithan - Andhra, trade 
Pajra - Utathya 
paka - sacrifice 
Paka - Arjuna, Indra 
paksha - calendar, community, 
syllogism, time 
Pakshadhara - Sarvabhauma 
paksha - vidya - birds, skills 
Paktha - Divodasa 
Pakudha - Ajlvika 
pala - time, weights and measures 
PALA 

Palakapya - ayurveda history, elephant 

palasa - plants 

Pali - Prakrit 

Palibotra - Pataliputra 

Paliyan - paflchama 

PALLAVA 


pallavi - raga 

Palli - dudra 

Palni - mountains 

Palura — Hinterindia 

Pampa - Kanarese 

Pampa - rivers (under Kistna) 

Pampasati - architecture 

pan (pan-supari) - betel 

pana - numismatics, weights and 


easures 

icea - alchemy 
in - caste 

;ha-bhauta - substance 
:ha-bhuta-lihga - linga 
:ha-dravi(Ja - brahmin 
:ha-gaucja - brahmin 
;hagavya - cow 
chajana - Sagara, Knshna 
cha-janah - Divodasa 
:ha-janya - animals 
;hakshara - mantra 
shala - poetics, kamasastra 
chala - mahajanapada 
:h2LlI-nataka - theatre 


Lina - raga 

,-maha-yajfla- Five Daily 

ifices . ,. ._ 

ima-sara - music history 
,nga - calendar 
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paficha-p&taka — sin 
paficharatra - calendar 
PANCHARATRA 
paficha-Saradiya - soma^ 
paflcha-Sayaka - kamaiastra 
Paficha-siddhsmtika - Varahamihira 

paficha-iila - Buddhism 
PARCHATANTRA 
paiicha-tapas - asceticism 
paflcha-tattva - chakrapuja 
Paflchavatl - Nasik 
Paflchavimia - Brahmana 
pancha-vfiksha — plants 
panchayat - law, politics 
paiichayatana - God 
Panchayudha - Vishnu 
panch-piara — Sikh 
papda - bard, hierophant 
Pandaia-Pandya 
pandal - architecture 
pandanallur - Bharata-natyam 
Pandara - bodhisattva 
PANPAVA 

Pantjharpur — Namdev, Tukaram, 
Vishnu 

Pandion - Pandya 
pan<Jit - hierophant 
Pancju - Parujavas 
Panduranga - Vishnu 
Pandurahga-mahatmya - Telugu 

PANPYA 

pani^- senses 

Pani - dog, Phoenicians 

pani-grahana — marriage 

Panikkar - Nair 

Panin - Panini 

PANINI 

Paninlyam - Panini 

Panipat - geography 

Panipat (First Battle) - Chahamana 

Panipat (Third Battle) - Maratha 

Panjabi - language 

panka - minerals 

Pantaenus of Alexandria - Christianity 

pantomime - theatre 

papa - sin 

papa-purusha - sin 

paper - writing 

para - direction 

parable - secrecy 

Parada - Sagaja 

parada - alchemy 

paradarika — kamaiastra 

paradharma - Bhagavadglta 

PARADISE 

Paraiyan - caste, panchama 
paraldya - antinomianism 
parama - substance 
parama-hamsa-birds, hierophant 
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Paramahamsa Samaj - Prarthana Sama* 

Paramanu - atom * 

parama-pada - trance 

PARAMARA 

paramarishi - rishi 

paramaria - syllogism 

paramartha — ethics 

Paramatman - God 

Parameshthin - God, nastika 

ParameSvara - God 

Paramjaya - Puranjaya 

parampara - Sakha 

PARAMUDRA 

parana - dance 

paranja - weapons 

Paraiijaya (same as Puranjaya) 

Parantaka I - Chola 

Paraprakritl - Sakti 

parapurakayapraveia - siddhi 

Parasamvid - God 

parasara - sonship 

paraSara 

para-sarira - body 
parasava - sonship 
para-siddhi - siddhi 
Paraslka - Mauryas. 

Parasnath - Natha, mountains 
paraiu 4 weapons 

paraSurAma 

ParasurameSvara temple — Orissa 
Paravani - Karttikeya 
Paravasu - Raibhya 
para-vidya - Sankara 
paravritti - bindu 
pardhan — bard 

Pargiter, F. Eden - brahmin, Indology 

Pari - Kapilar 

pariah - panchama 

pari-chalana - paramudra 

paridana - thread ceremonies 

parideSa - weights and measures 

paridhl - fire 

parigha - weapons 

Parihara - Pratihara 

Parihaspura - Kalhana 

Parijata- paradise, plants 

parikrama - pilgrimage, wheel 

Parikshit - Arjuna 

parimana - canons of proportion 

parinamana - Buddhist scriptures 

Parinirvana - Buddha 

Paripatra (same as Pariyatra) 

paripurnata - poetics 

parisamkhya - law 

parishad - law, politics 

pariSishta - literary forms 

parivada - sin 

parivlta - archery 

parivrajaka - hierophant 





pgriy&tra - Harsha, mountains 

Parjanya - Aditi 
parjanya-vata - Vayu 
Parkham statue — sculpture 
Parli - li6ga 

Parliament of Religions - Vivekananda 

parna — Uma 

parnian - Phoenician 

paroksha - knowledge 

Parsee - horticulture, Zoroastrianism 

parshada - law, literature, politics 

pash and a — nastika 

parshni — foot 

Parshni (same as KuntI) 

PARSVA (Jain) 

ParSva (Buddhist) - Kanishka 
ParSviki (same as ParSva) 

Partha - Arjuna 

Parthava - Parthians 

PARTHIANS 

ParthivI - Slta 

Parushpl - Ravi 

parushya — logic, paradise 

parva. ^ literary forms 

pap;Sna - sacrifice 

pARVATl 

paryagni - fire 

p ary anti — sound 

paryudasa — law 

pa£a - Saivism, weapons 

PaSchimachala - mountains 

pashanda - nastika 

pashyanti — sound 

Pa£l - Yama 

Pa£in - Varuna 

pa£u - animals, initiation, quality, 
Saivism 

paiu-bandha — animal sacrifice 

paiu-karma - puja 

PASUPATA 

Paiupati - Siva 

paiu-vidya — animals 

pata - Pataliputra, patta, dress 

pataka - sin 

pataka - flags 

pataka - mudra 

patala - Uma 

Patala - serpent worship 

Patalene - trade 

PATALIPUTRA - Sat! 

Patan - Solafiki, Somnath 
PATANjALI 
patar — prostitution 
patari - bard 
paterfamilias — sacrifice 
patha - reciting 
Pathak - names 
pathaSala - education 
pathya — Bharata 


pati — Saivism 
pati-patta 

Patiala - Sikh, Rajput (under Bhattij 

pati-devata — women 

patiganita - numerals 

Patimokkha — Buddhist scriptures / 

pati-vrata - women 

Patna - Pataliputra 

patnl-£ala - altar 

patola — dyeing 

patra - weights and measures, sadhu, 
canons of proportion 
patrorna - textiles 
PATTA 

Pattadakal - Chalukya 
Pattala - trade 
patta-paka - soul 
patti - army 
pattika - patta 
patti^a - weapons 
pattra - patta 
Pattup-pattu - Tamil 
patua - patta 
Pauiisa - Varahamihira 
Pauloma - Kaiyapa 
PaulomI - Indra 

Paulus of Alexandria - Varahamihira 

paunarbhava - sonship 

Paun<Jra - games 

Paundraka - Krishna 

pauranika - hierophant 

Paurava - Yayati 

Pavana - Vayu 

Pavanarekha — Kamsa 

Pavaka - Agni 

Pavamana - Agni 

Pavapuri - Mahavlra 

pavitra - grasses 

pavitraropana — thread ceremonies 
pavitri - sadhu 
payar - Bengali 

payu - senses, perversions, chakra 

peacock - Jews 

Peddana - Telugu 

pederasty - perversions 

pediatrics - ayurveda 

Peithon - Alexander 

pen - writing 

Penukonda - Vijayanagar 

Peoples of India - races 

PERCEPTION 

Perdiccas - Alexander 

Periapuranam-Saiva Siddhanta 

Periplus of the Erythrean Sea - Trade 
Persians - Iran 
PerumaJ - Kerala, Vishiju 
PERVERSIONS 

Peshawar-Gandhara.Kushan 

Peshwar (or Peshwa) - Maratha 
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pc$I - bodily substances 

Pcucela - towns 

Peutingerian Tables - Romans 

pey - Alvar 

phagu - Gujarati 

phala - karma 

phala - BalarSma 

phalaka - weapons 

phala-tpshna - psychology 

phat - mantra 

phena - knowledge 

PHILOLOGY 

philosophers stone - alchemy 
PHILOSOPHY 

Philostratus - drama history, Greeks 

phlegm - humours 

PHOENICIANS 

PHONETICS 

phulkari - textiles 

PHYSICAL CULTURE 

PHYSICIAN 

physiology - ayurveda 

pickaxe - thug 

Pieng-tsu - Bogar 

Piers Plowman - Tamil 

Pljavana - Divodasa 

PILGRIMAGE 

Pillai Lokacharya - Lokacharya 

Pillai (Ramalingam) - Tamil 

Pillayar - GaneSa 

Pillu - raga 

Pilpay - Pafichatantra 

pinaka - weapons 

Pinakin - Rudra 

Pinavira-bhadriah - Telugu 

pinda - obsequies, sacrifice 

Pindari - sadhu 

pindi - dance 

piijdika - yoni 

Pinga - Sakti 

pifigala - channels of the subtle body 

Pingala - prosody, language 

pifijrapol - ahimsa, Jainism 

Pip2L - Ramananda 

plpal - fig-tree 

Plpavati - Ramananda 

pippala-fig-tree 

Pippalada-Atharva-veda, Upanishad 
Piprawa inscription - script 
pippall - plants 
Pirali - caste 
PlSACHA 

pishta-pafichafigula - hand 
Pi£ita£ana - Pulastya 
Pi^uni - Valmlki 
pitaka — Buddhist scriptures 
Pitaka Romaka - Romans 
Pitalkhora - cave temple 
PitSmaha - Brahma, ancestors 
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Pltambara - Vishnu 
pltha - Satl* yoni 
Pltha —Krishna 
pltha-marda - dramaturgy 
pltha-sthana - Satl 
pitpi - ancestors 
pitp-paksha - ancestors 
Pitji-pati - Yama 
pitfi-yana - eschatology 
pitta - humours 
Pivarr - incest 
place-value - numerals 
Plaksha - cosmology 
PLANTS 

Plato - Milindapaflho 

Plautus - drama history 

plavini - breath control 

Playoga - Kanva 

Pleiades - Karttikeya 

plexus - chakra 

Pliny - trade, travel 

plot - dramaturgy 

Plutarch - Greeks, Romans 

Podiyii - Agastya 

Podonke (same as Pondicherry) 

POETICS 

POISON 

poison-maiden - poison 
Pokarna - Saka 
Pokhar-sevaka - caste 
Pokunativaru - caste 
POLE CEREMONIES 
Pole Star-consummation, Dhruva 
Poleramma - godlings 
police - Vijayanagar, espionage 
polis - towns 
POLITICS 
polo - games 
Polo (Marco) - Chola 
polyandry - matriarchy 
POLYGAMY 
polygyny - polygamy 
polytheism - God 
Pompeii - Ajanta 
Pondicherry - Chola, trade, 
Aurobindo 
Pongal - festivals 
Ponna - Kanarese 
Ponwar - Paramara 
Poppaea - Romans 
portents - divination 
ports - shipping 

Portuguese - Vijayanagar, suttee 

Porus - Alexander 

poshpaka - sonship 

possession - exteriorisation, Ganesa 

posta - drugs 

postures of sex - erotics 

Potana - mahajanapada 








potana - Telugu 
potfi - hierophant 
Powatja- Marathi 

Powar-Paramara 

Poygai (or Poykai) - Alvar 
prabandha - literary forms 
Prabandham - Tamil, Alvars 

prabha-body 

Prabha - Pururavas 
prabliakara - Atri, philosophy 
Prabhasa - Ganga, Krishna 

prabhava 

Prabhavatl - Pradyumna, Parsva, 
Vakataka 

Prabhu - kshattriya 
prabodha - worship 

Prabodha-chandrodaya - drama history 

prabodhini - vows 

Prachetas - Kancju, Varuna 

Prachinabarhis - Kan<lu 

Prachlna-garbha - Dhruva 

Prachya - Prakrit 

Prachya Magadhi - Assamese 

pradakshina - pilgrimage, wheel 

pradakshina-patha - pilgrimage 

pradesa - weights and measures 

pradeSinl - hand 

Pradhana - Purusha 

pradhvamsabhava - sunya 

pradosha - vows 

Praveshi - Utathya 

pra^vivaka - kingship 

Pradyota - Udayana, Ujjain 

PRADYUMNA 

pragabhava - sunya 

Pragjyotisha - kamarupa 

Pragudya - geography 

prahanana - erotics 

prahara - time 

prahasana - theatre 

Prahlada - Hiranyakslia 

prahuta - sacrifice 

PRAJAPATI 

prajapatya - marriage 

prajna - knowledge 

Prajfiaparamita — Buddhist scriptures 

prakamya - siddhi 

prakaram - temple 

prakarana - logic, theatre 

prakaranika - theatre 

prakasha - kundalini 

prakrama — weights and measures 

prakrit - music 

PRAKRIT 

prakriti - politics, prosody 
Prakfiti — Purusha 
prakfitilaya — exteriorisation 
pralamba - sex 
Pralamba - Balarama 

Y** 


pralaya - aeon 
Pramadvara - Savitri 
pramaria - knowledge, canons of 
proportion 

pramantha - lire, fi -tree 
pramatha - Siva 
prameya - category 
Pramila — strirajya 
Pramlocha - Karuju 
Pramsu — Vaivasvata 
prana - wind 
prapadi - wind 
pra^agnihotra - agnihotra 
prapa-linga - Lingayat 
pranama - worship 
pranamaya-ko£a - body 
prana-pratishtha - idolatry 
pranaya - love 
pranayama - breath control 
pranayana - politics 
pranidhi - espionage 
Pranuna - miscegenation 
prapathaka - literary forms 
prapatti - Lokacharya 
prapti - siddhi 
prapyakari - perception 
prarthana - worship 
PRARTHANA SAMAJ 
prasada - bhakti, poetics, worship 
prasada - architecture 
prasarpana - soma 
Prasastapada - philosophy 
prasasti - literary forms 
prasastri - hierophant 
prasava - soma 
Prasena - Satrajita 

Prasenajit-mahajanapada, Magadha, 
bestiality 

prasitra - prabhava, sacrifice 
praSna - literary forms 
Prasna - Upanishad 
prasrishti - aeon 
prasrita — weights and measures 
prastara - grasses 
prastha - weights and measures 
prasthana — theatre 
prasthana-traya — scriptures 
prasthiti - aeon 
prastotri — hierophant 
prasuti — strltantra 
Prasuti - Daksha 
pratah-savana - soma 
Prataparudradeva - Chalukya 
Pratardana — Divodasa 
pratibha - divination, poetics 
prati-bimba - perception 
pratigarjana - physical culture 

pratihAra 

pratihartp - hierophant 


pratijfia- syllogism 
pratlka - worship 
prati-kramana — Jainism 
pratikfiti - idolatry 
pratiloma - eligibility 
pratima — idolatry 
Pratima-nataka - Bhasa 
pratimukha - dramaturgy 
prati-nayaka — dramaturgy 
Pratlpa - Ganga 
prati£akhya - Sakha 
pratishtha - idolatry 
Pratishthana (on the Godavari) - 
Andhra 

Pratishthana (near Allahabad) - 
Allahabad 


pratishthatri - hierophant 
Pratitheyi - Veda 
Prativindhya - Draupadi 
pratyabhijfia - Vasugupta 
pratyahara - meditation 
pratyaksha - perception 
pratyarpana - physical culture 
Pratyeka-Buddha - Mahayana 
Pratyusha - Ganga 
Prauda - Brahmana 
praudha - strltantra 
pravara - community 
Pravarapura - Harsha, Vakataka 
Pravarasena - Prakrit 
Pravarasena I - Vakataka 
Pravarasena II - Kashmir 
pravargya - soma 
pravesaka - dramaturgy 
Pravlra - Vakataka 
pravritti - karma 
Prayaga - Allahabad 
prayaSchitta - purification 
prayatna - psychology 
prayer-wheel - wheel 
prayojana - syllogism 
prayopaveSa - suicide 
prayukta - weapons 
predicables - category 
PREGNANCY 
prema — love 
Prcmanand - Gujarati 
Premchand - Hindi 
Premsagar - Hindi 
preta - obsequies 
Preta-raja - Yama 


pretya-bhava- eschatology, ka 
priest - hierophant 
Prinsep, James-Indology, scr 
Pfishadhra — Vaivasvata 
Prishata — Draupada 
Plishtha - sacrifice 
Pp&il-Diti 


Pfitha - (same as Kunti) 
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Ppthl (or Ppthl-vai^ya) - VeijLa 
PpthivI - Dyaus 
ppthivl - substance 
Prithu - Vena 
ppthu-jaghana - strltantra 
ppthu-parSu - weapons 
Prithviraj III - Chahamana 
prlti - love 

PriyadarSika - Harsha 
Priyadas - Hindi 
Prlyamvada - Sakuntala 
Priyavrata - Svayambhuva 
professions - livelihood 
Prometheus — Agni 
PROMISCUITY 
pronominalisation - Austric 
pronunciation - phonetics 
proportion - canons of proportion 
PROSODY 
PROSTITUTION 
PROTO-ARYAN LANGUAGE 
Proto-Australoid - Austric 
Proto-Prakrit - Proto-Aryan language 
proverbs - sayings 

Przyluski, J. - Austric, quality, writing 
Pseudo-Callisthenes - Christianity 
PSYCHOLOGY 
Ptolemy - trade, Varahamihira 
Ptolemy Philadelphus - A£oka, travel, 
Seleucids 

puberty - strltantra 
pud - hell 
Pud am - Alvar 
pudgala - Jainism 
Pudukottai - Chola 
puga - caste 
pugree - head 
Puhar - trade 
POJA 

pujaka - hierophant 
pujarl - brahmin 
Pukkaia - paiichama 
Pulaha - pshi 
Pulai - Pulayan 
PulakeSin II - Chalukya 
Pulamayi - Saka 
PULASTYA 
Pulayan - paiichama 
Puliah (same as Pulayan) 

Pulinda - Kolarian 
Pulipani - Bogar 
Pulkasa - paflchama 
Puloma - asura, Chyavana 
Puloma - Andhra 
Puloman — Chyavana 
pulse - diagnosis 

Pulumavi (or Pulumayi) - Andhra 
pumsavana - pregnancy 
pum^chall — Vratya 









panar-Sdheya-fire 

punarbhu- widow 

punar-mrityu - eschatology 
punarvasu - ayurveda history 
punch — drinks 

punch-marked coins - numismatics 
pup<Jarika - plants 
pup(Jarika - elephant 
Pupcjarika-vitthal - music history 
puiidra - caste marks 
pun<lra - Baleya 
PufijI-kashthala - Ravana 
punya — ethics 
punya-Sala — ahimsa 
puppet-play - theatre 
pur - Dravidian 
puraka - pranayama 
puramdara - Anarya 
Puramdaradasa - music history 
purana (or purana) - weights and 
measures 


PURANA 
Purana - Ajivika 
Puranbhagat - Natha 
PURANjAYA 
Puratana - Saivism 
purdah — harem 
Purl (or Puri) - Jagannatha, 
Safikara 


PURIFICATION 
Purika - Vakataka 
Purnagiri - Satl 
✓ purnamasa-yajna — sacrifice 
purnimanta - calendar 
pumimavasya - calendar 
PUROCHANA 

purohita - hierophant, kingship 
Puru - Yayati, Divodasa 
Purukutsa — Mandhatri, Divodasa 


Purukutsani - levirate 
PURORAVAS 
Purus - Alexander 
PURUSHA 

Purusha-charita - Hemachandra 
purusha-kara - Yajfiavalkya 
purusha-medha — human sacrifice 
Purushapura - Kushan 
purushartha - ethics 
Purusha-sukta - caste, forgeries, 
human sacrifice, IJig-veda 
Purushottama - God 
purva - J ainism 

Purvagahga - rivers (under Narmada) 
Purva-mimamsa — Mlmamsa 
purva-nivasa - J at aka 
purva-vada - law 
Purvi-raga 4 

pusha — channels of the subtle body 
, POSHAN 


pushkala- weights ind measures 
Pushkala - Gandha a 
Pushkalavatl - Ga~ lhara 
Pushkar - Brahma 

Pushkara - Gandhara, cosmology, Nala 

pushpa - worship 

Pushpadanta - Katyayana 

Pushpadola — swing 

Pushpagiri - paradise 

Pushpaka — Haihaya, Kubera, Ravana 

Pushpapura - Pataliputra 

pushpa-raga - gems 

Pushpotkata- Indra, Pulastya 

pushti - marga, Vallabha 

PushtI - GaneSa 

Pushyamitra - Mauryas, Sufigas 

pustaka - writing 

put - hell 

Putana - Krishna 

puti-mrittika - hell 

putra - sonship 

putra-kamya - sacrifice 

putrika - theatre 

putrika-putra - sonship 

Pyrrhonism - Charvaka 

Pythagoras - Varahamihira 


qavali - singing 
quadriga - Greeks 
QUALITY 

quintessence - alchemy, bodily 
substances ^ * 

Qutb-ud-dln (same as Kutb-ud-dln) 


RACE 

Radha-gopI, Karna 
Radha - Baleya, brahmin 
Radhanath - Oriya 
Radhasvami - Sivdayal 


Radheya - Kariia 
rad-yajna - sacrifice 

RAGA 


-love 

!ava-Rama 

L ava-pan<}aviya-yadavlya - kavya 

HU 

m-nandana - law 

mnatha Siromani - Sarvabhauma 

mpati — Rama 

uivamSa — Kalidasa 

ii - raga 

iala - raga, stritantra 
;ya - secrecy 

Buddha 


Kaikva - sudra 
rain - meteorology 
Raivata - Balarama, Manu 
raja - kingship 
nijadanda - kingship 
RSjagriha - Magadha 
rSja-kanya - prostitution 
Rajamalla - Rishabha 
RSjamundry - Chalukya, liriga 
raja-nlti - politics 
raj any a - khsattriya 
Rajaraja - Chola 
Rajar&nl temple - Orissa 
rajarishi - pshi 
rajas - quality, menstruation 
RajaSekhara - drama history 
RajaSekhara - Kanarese 
Rajasthani - Nagarl, language 
rajastiya - royal consecration 
rajas-vala - stritantra 
Rajatadri - mountains 
Rajataramginl - Kalhana 
raja-yoga - yoga 
Rajbansi - nudity, dance 
Rajendra I & II - Chola 
Raji — Pururavas 
rajju - weights and measures 
Rajkot - Gandhi 
Rajmahal - language 
RAJPUT-bard 
R&jputana - Rajput 
Rajya - Kanauj 
Rajyapala - Pratihara 
RajyasrI - Kanauj 
Rajyavardhana - Kanauj 
Raka - Pulastya 

Rakhamabal (or Rakhamai) - RukminI 
rakhl - thread 

raksha-bandhan — thread ceremonies 

Rakshas — rakshasa 

RAKSHASA 

rakshasa — marriage 

rakta - blood, bindu 

Rakta-karavlr - Tagore (R.) 

rakta-sara - soul 

Raktavlja - Kali 

ra ^ika — weights and measures 

rama — love 

RAMA 

Ramabai, Pan<Jita - Prarthana Samai 
RSmachandra - Rama 
Ramachandradeva - Chalukya 
Rama-charita-manasa - Tulsidas 
Ramagupta - Gupta, Chandragupta II 
Ramaini - Kablr 6 v 1 

RAmakrishna 

RSma-krishiia-viloma - kavya 
RSma-Ula - dance 

RAmananda 
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RAMANUJA 

Ramaputta (same as Uddaka) 
Rama-rajya - Rama 
Rama-setu — vdnara 
Ramatapanlyopanishad - Rama 
rAmAyana 

RambhS, - apsara 

Ramdas - music history, Marathi Sikh 

rAmeSvaram * 

Ramgarhia - Sikh 
Rami - Chan<Jidas 
Ramjo^i - Marathi 
Ramnad - Pandya 
Ramopakhyana - Mahafcharata 
Ramprasad - Bengali 
Rampurva - column 
Ramraja - Vijayanagar 
rana - Guhila 

Rana<Je, Mahadeo Govind — Marathi, 
Prarthana Saraaj 

Ranasthambhapura - Chahamana 
Ranayanlya - Sama-veda 
ranga - dramaturgy 
Raiiga III - Vijayanagar 
Rahgalal - Bengali 
Ranganatha - Vishnu 
rangoli - designs 
Rani gumpha - cave temples 
Ranjlt Singh - Jagannatha, Sikh, 
suspended animation 
Ranna - Kanarese 
Ranthambhor - Chahamana 
Rantideva - Bharata 
Rarhi - brahmin 
rasa (chyle) - bodily substances 
rasa (liquid or mercury) - alchemy 
rasa (narrative poem) - Gujarati 
rasa (sentiment) - empathy 
rasa (subtle substance) - substance 
rasa (taste) - medicines 
rasabhasa - empathy 
rasak - Gujarati 
rasa-llla (same as ras-lila) 

Rasalu - Nath a) 
rasa-mandala - dance, Krishna, 

Vallabha 
rasana - senses 
Rasa-ratnakara - Nagarjuna 
rasa-§astra — poetics 
Rasatala - cosmology 
rasavada - alchemy 
rasayana — alchemy 
rasha — logic 

rashtra - Maratha, politics 

RASHTRAKUTA 

Rashtrika - Maratha 

ra^i - calendar, weights and measures 

rasika - poetics 

Rasika Priya - stritantra 







ras-llia - dance, wheel 
Raso - Hindi 
Rastogi - vai^ya 
Ratannath - Natha 
ratha-army, altar. Dravidian 
ratha-dhuli - weights and measures 
ratha-kara — army 
ratha-musala - weapons 
Rathltara - Ahgiras 
Rathor - Rajputs 
rati - numismatics, weights and 
measures 
rati - love 
Rati - Kama 

Rati-manjarl - kamaSastra 

Rati-rahasya - kamaiastra 

Rati-ratna-pradlpika - kamasastra 

ratna - gems 

Ratnakara - law 

Ratnapani - bodhisattva 

Ratna-sambhava - bodhisattva 

Ratnavall - Harsha 

ratni - weights and measures 

ratnin - royal consecration 

ratri - calendar 

Ratri - Ushas 

ratrimdivam - calendar 

rattl (or rattika) - weights and measures 

Rauchya - Manu 

raudra - empathy 

RaudraSva - apsara, Atri 

Raurava - hell 

Raval - sadhu 

RAVANA 

Ravana-vadha - Bhartphari 
Ravi - Surya 
Ravi - river 
Ravidas - Raidas 
raya - Vijayanagar 
rechaka - dance, pranayama 
rechita - dance 
RECITING 

recognition - Vasugupta 

recreation - games 

Redcji - kshattriya 

reincarnation - eschatology 

remedies - ayurveda 

renu - weights and measures 

Renu - Jamadagni 

Rei?uka - Parasurama 

REPETITION 

retas - bindu 

retas-bandka - bandha 

Reva — rivers (under Narmada) 

Revanta - Kubera 
Revata - Bala ram a 
Revatl - Balarama 
reverberation - physical culture 
Revival, brahminical - brahmin 


Rhazcs - hot and cold, Muslim 
rhetoric — poetics 
rhinoceros — animal^ 
rhythm - prosody 
Ribhava - Viivakarman 
Ribhu - Viivakarman 
Ribhukshan - Viivakarman 
rice - plants 

rich (or pcha) - literary forms 
Richlka — Aurva 
Riddhi - Kubera 
riddles - secrecy 
RIG-VEDA 

Rig-vidhana - Gfitsamada 
rijlsha - hell 
Rijupalika - Mahavlra 
riksha - fishi 
Riksha - mountains 
Ripufljaya - Magadha 
pshabha - music 
RISHABHA 
RISHI 

Rishikesh - Hardwar 
Rishyamuka - vanara, Matanga 

rishyaSriKga 

rita - dharma 

rlti - poetics 

RIti-kal - Hindi 

ritu - menstruation, calendar 

RITUAL CANON 

RITUALISM 

Rituparna - Nala 

Ritu-samhara - Kalidasa 

ritvij - hierophant 

RIVERS 

roads - travel 

rock-cut architecture — cave temple 

roga — diagnosis 

Rohidas - Raidas 

Rohilkhand - Harsha 

rohinl — strltantra 

RohinI - Krishna, Kasyapa, Soma 

Rohita - Harischandra 

Rohitasva - Harischandra 

Rohtas - Harischandra 

Roma-harshana - Purana 

romaka - alchemy 

Romaka - Varahamihira 

Romaka - Romans 

Romaka Jataka - Romans 

romaflcha — erotics 

ROMANS 

Romapada - Rishyasringa 
Romaia - Veda 
ROPE TRICK 

Roth^ Rudolph von -etymology. 
Indology 

ROY (Rammohan) 

075 


ROYAL CONSECRATION 
ruchi - love 

Ruchi - Svayambhuva, sacrifice 
Ruchi - exteriorisation 
RUDRA 

rudrabali - woman 
Rudradaman - Saka 
Rudraka (same as Uddaka) 
rudraksha - plants 
Rudramma - Chalukya 
Rudrai?! - Sakti 
Rudrasena II - Vakataka 
rudrayaga - woman 
Rudra-yamala - tantrism 
Rukmin - Rukmfiil 
RUKMINl 
Ruma - Balin 
Rumanvat - Jamadagni 
rupa - substance 
rupaka - theatre, poetics 
rupaka (coin) - numismatics 
rupee - numismatics 
Ruru - hell, Savitri 
Ruskin, John - Gandhi 


Sahara - dance, Kolarian 
Sahara — philosophy 
Sabari - Kolarian 
Sabarmatl - Gandhi 
Sabarmati - rivers 
£abda — sound 
Sabdam — Bharata-natyam 
sabha - politics 
sabhya - fire 
sabhyata - community 
sachchidananda - God 
Sachl — India 
SACRAMANTS 
SACRIFICE 
sadas - altar 
Sadasiva — kingship 
sadasya — hierophant 
Saddharma-punqlarlka - Kumaraji 
Buddhist scriptures 
sadhaka - siddhi 
sadhana - siddhi 

Sadharaij Brahmo Samaj - Sen (K 
Tagore 

sadharaija - kamaiastra 
SADHU 
sadhvl — women 
sadhya - syllogism 
Sadhya — godlings 
sadism - asceticism, erotics 
Sadna - Hindi 
sadyaska - soma 
Sadyumna - Sudyumna 
saffron robe - sadhu 
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Sagala - 3aka 

i S l and ~ P^grimage, Sathkhya 
SAGARA J 

sagara - Sagara 
sagotra — community 
saguna - God 

Sahadeva - Pancjava, Jarasandha 

sahaja - antinomianism 

sahajdari - Sikh 

sahajlya - antinomianism 

sahajoli - paramudra 

Sahasankha - Paramara 

Sahasranlka - Udayana 

sahasrara - chakra 

Sahasrarjuna - Haihaya 

Saheth Maheth (same as SravastI) 

sahetu - Desika 

Sahishnu - rishi 

sahitya - poetics 

Sahitya-darpana - poetics 

sahodha - sonship 

Sahya (or Sahyadri) - mountains 

sahya - Krishna 

Saibya - Harischandra, bhakti 

Saiiendra - Hinterindia 

Sailodbhava — Orissa 

Sain - Sikh 

Saindhava-Arjuna, Jayadratha 

Saineya - Krishna 

sainya - army 

Sainya - gargya 

Saisunaga - Magadha 

Saiva - marriage 

Saivagama - Saivism 

$AIVA SIDDHANTA 

Saivism 

Sajjika - sadhu 

Saka 

6aka era — era 
Sakabda - era 
Sakadvlpa - Svetadvlpa 
Sakala - Rig-veda 
Sakala (Sialkot) - Saka 
6akalya - grammar 
Sakapuni — etymology 
Sakara - Saka 
sakara — dramaturgy 
Sakarl - Prakrit 
Sakasena - Andhra 
Sakatayana — grammar 
Saketa - Bactrians 
SAKHA 
sakhl - Kablr 
sakhl - gopl 

Sakhibhava — androgyny 
sakhin — hierophant 
Sakra - Indra 
6akra-dhanus — archery 
sakshin - dreams 







Sakta - Sakti 

Saktagama - agama, Sakti 
Saktasura - Kpshna 
Sakti - chakrapuja, kingship, 
weapons 
SAKTI 

^akti-chalana - paramudrS 
Saktri (or Sakti) - Kalmashapada, 
Paraiara 

sakulya - community 
Sakuna - divination 

Sakuni 

Sakuntala 

iaakuntala - Kalidasa 
Sakvarl - prosody 
SAKYA 

Sakyamuni - Buddha 

Sakya-prapti - syllogism 

sal - plants 

sfila — dowry 

6a]a - Hoysala 

Sala (or sala) - (same as sal) 

§ala - Dravidian 

salaam - salutation 

£alabhanjaka - asana 

Salagissa - towns 

Salagrama - Vrinda 

Salaka - surgery 

Salankayana (or Nandi) - Siva 

Salatura - Panini 

Sali - towns 

Salihotra - horse 

SALIVA 

Salivahana - Andhra, Vikramaditya 

sallekana - suicide 

Salmala - cosmology 

Salmali - hell 

salokya - trance 

Salottarlya - Panini 

Salsette - cave temples 

salts - alchemy 

SALUTATION - worship 

Salva - Bhlshma, Savitri 

Salya - surgery 

Salya - Madra 

sam - music 

Sama - equanimity 

sama - politics 

sama-bhahga - bhahga 

samadh - Gorakhnath 

samadhana - meditation 

samadhi - trance 

samadhi-mudra - asana, / 

samaga - hierophant / 

sama-hasta - mudra 

samahvaya — gambling 

sam an - Sama-veda 

Samana - trance 

Samana - Yama 


samana — wind 
samana - promiscuity 
samanodaka — community 
Samanta-bhadra — bodhisattva 
Samanta-paflchaka - ParaSurama 
samanya - Vai$eshika 
sama-pada — angika 
samapana — consummation 
sama-rasa — sex mysticism 
samarpana - Vallabha 
Samatata - Baleya 
samavakara - theatre 
samavartana - education 
samavaya — perception, politics, 
VaiSeshika 
SAMA-VEDA 
Sama-vidhana — Brahmana 
Samayacharika-sutra - ritual canon 
Samaya-matrika — kama^astra 
SAMBA 

Sambali — Samba 

Sarabandar - Saiva Siddhanta 

sambandham - Nair 

Sambara - asura, Pradyumna 

Sambhar - Dadu 

sambhava - knowledge 

Sambhava - tlrtharikara 

3ambhavl-mudra - meditation 

sambhoga - chakra 

sambhoga-kaya - Mahayana 

Sambhu — Siva 

SambhujI - Maratha 

Sambhuya^a - Orissa 

Sambodhi - Buddha 

Sambuka - Rama 

samdamSa - sacrifice 

samde^a - Malayalam 

samdhi - dramaturgy, Panini, politics 

samdhya - aeon, calendar, dance, savana 

samdhya bhasha - secrecy 

Samdhyakara - Pala 

samdhyam^a - aeon, calendar, savana 

samgati - logic, poetics 

samgava - time 

samgha - politics 

samglta - singing 

Samglta-Makaranda - music history 
Sarhgita-ratnakara - music history 
Samgita-sudha - music history 
Samgraha-Sastra - Asaiiga 
samgrahitp — royal consecration 
saihhata - hell 
saihhita - literary forms 
.samhita-patha - reciting 
Samhitopanishad - Upanishad 
£aml - plants 

samidh-adana — thread ceremonies 
samidhenl - fire 
samlpya — trance 
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samiti - politics 
gamitji - hierophant 
saih-jlvana - hell 
saihjlvanl - Hanuman 
samjfia - knowledge 
Saihjfia - Surya 
sathkalpa - meditation 
Samkara (same as Safikara) 
Samkaracharya - SaAkara 
Saihkaradeva - Assamese 
Saxhkarshana - Balarama 
SAflKHYA 

samkhya (number) - quality 
samklrtan - Chaitanya 
samkranti - calendar, divination 
Samnatl - Kratu 
samnayya - sacrifice 
samnidhatp - kingship 
samnyasin (same as sannyasin) 
sampat - ethics 
Saihpati - Garuda 
sampradaya - Hinduism 
samprajfiata - trance 
samprayogika - kamaiastra 
sampurna - music 
samraj (or samrat) - politics 
gamsa - drama history 
samsara - eschatology, karma 
samgaya - knowledge 
samgaya-vyudasa - syllogism 
samskara - sacraments 
Samskara Ganapati — gudra 
Samskjita (same as Sanskrit) 
samstha — sacrifice 


samtanaka — plants 
samtosha - equanimity 
Samudra-gupta - Gupta 
samudra-mathana - nectar 
samudraru - animals 
Samudravijaya - Sura 
saifavada - Rig-veda 
samvadl — music 
Samvarana — Bharata 
Samvarta - Marutta 
SSihvata (bhagat) - Namdev 
samyama - meditation 
samyoga - perception, diagnosis, 
quality 

Samyogita - Chahamana 
gain yob - mantra 
samyukta - mudra 


Samyutta-nikaya - Buddhist scripl 
sana-numismatics, weights and 
measures 
Sanaka - Brahma 
Sananda- Brahma 
gnapada-weights and measures 
sanardha - weights and measures 
Sanat - Brahma 
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Sana tan a — Brahma 

sanatana — Hinduism 

sanatana dharma - ethics, sanatva 

SANATVA 

safichari - raga 

Sanchl - Andhra, stupa 

sandalwood (same as chandana) 

safidhi (same as samdhi) 

sandhya (same as samdhya) 

Sandhyakara-nanda - literary forms 

Sandila - Upanishad 

Safldill - Agni 

Sancjilya - Upanishad. Paficharatra 
Sandlpani - Kyishija 
Sandracottus — Maurya 
gafigam - Tamil 
sangha (same as samgha) 

Sangha - Buddha 
Sanghamitra - Agoka 
sangita (same as samgita) 

Sani - Surya 
Sanjan - towns 

Safijaya - Bengali, Hinterindia, Kaurava • 
SAtfjAYA 

Safijfia (same as Samjfia) 

SANKARA (or S ankarach ary a) 

Sankagya - J anaka 
gankha - animals 
Sankha - ritual canon 
Sankha (same as Sankhayana) 

6afikhapala - serpent-worship 
gafikha-pashali - purification 
6ankhasura - Krishna 
6afikhayana - Brahmana, kamagastra, 
Rig-veda, gakha 

gafikhinl - channels of the subtle body, 
stritantra 
Sanklsa — column 
gafiku - archery 
6afiku - Vikramaditya 
gankugl - asceticism 
sannikarsha - perception 
sannyasa — agrama 
sannyasi (or -nyasin) — agrama 
safisara (same as samsara) 

Sansiya - pafichama 

SANSKRIT 

Santa - empathy 

Santa - RishyagpAga 

Santa! - Kolarian 

santanaka (same as samtanaka) 

Santanava - Bhlshma 
Santanu - Gafiga 
Santi - tlrthafikara 
gSnti - equanimity 
Santiniketan - Tagore (R.) 

Santi-parvan — politics 
Santushita - Jataka 
sapaksha - syllogism 



sapintfa - community 
sapm<Ji-karana - obsequies 
saptaha — calendar 
saptak- music 

saptaka- literature 
sapta-padi - marriage 
saptarishi - rishi 
Sapta-sandhana - kavya 
Saptaiatl - Purana 
sapta-sindhava - rivers 
£ara - archery 
sara - poetics 

3arabha - Hiranyaksha, animals 
Sarabos (same as Gogra) 

3arad - calendar 

Sarada - scripts, numerals 

Sarada-devi - Ramakrishna 

SaradandayanI - levirate 

6aradvant — Gotama 

Saradvat - Gotama 

Saraikala - Parthians 

sarakarana - purification 

Sarala-das - Oriya 

Sarama - dog, Pulastya 

Sarameya - dog 

3aranagati - bhakti 

sarangi - musical instruments 

Saranyu - Surya 

sarasa - birds 

Sarasvata - Brahma 

sarasvati - phonetics, prabhava 

Sarasvati - rivers 

Sarasvati - Brahma 

sarava - weights and measures 

&arayii - rivers 

sardesmukhl - §ivajl 

Sardis - Maurya 

Sardula - animals 

sargam - music 

safl - dress 

sarika - birds 

Sariputta - Buddha, Nalanda 

Sariputra-prakarana - ASvaghosha 

Sarira - body 

Sarlra-sthana - anatomy 

Sarlrin - body 

Sarisrikta - J aratkaru 

Sarju (same as Gogra) 

Sarkar, Sir Jadunath - Maratha 
Sarma - brahmin 
Sarmanokhegas - Romans 
Sarmishtha - Yayati 
Samath - columns, stupa 
Sarftga - archery 
Sarhgadeva - music history 
Sarhgl - J aratkaru 
Sarrigika - J aratkaru 
Sarojin - Brahma 
sarovara - pilgrimage 


Sarpa - Rudra 

Sarpa-nama - altar 

sarpa-sattrin - Arjuna 

sarpa-vidya - animals 

Sarpis - cosmology 

sarshapa - weights and measures 

sarshti - trance 

Sarsutl (same as Sarasvati, river) 
sarupya - trance 
6arva - Rudra 
SARVABHAUMA 
Sarvakama - Nala 
sarva-mangala - alchemy 
sarva-medha - sacrifice 
6arvarl - caste 

Sarvastivada - Buddhist history 
sarvaushada - alchemy 
&aryata - Chyavana 
§aryati - Haihaya 
saga - man of the world 
Sagabindu - Mandhatri 
6agada - Ikshvaku 

gasana - epigraphy, literary forms, law 

Taganka - Baleya, Kanauj 

sashtanga - salutation 

Sagin - Soma 

gastra - scriptures 

gastri - hierophant 

Sagvatas - Yyasa 

Sasvatl - Veda 

sat - God 

Satadhanu - bhakti 
Satadhanvan (or §atadhanus) - 
Satrajita 

6atadru - rivers (under Sutlej) 
gataghnl - weapons 
Pataka - literary forms 
Satakarni - Andhra 
gatamana - numismatics, weights and 
measures 

£atanika - Draupadl 
Satapatha - Brahmana 
Satara - Maratha 
6atarupa — Brahma 
Satavahana - Andhra 

sat-chit-ananda (same as sachchidananda) 

sat! - suttee 

SATl' 

sat-karya-vada - samkhya 
Satlaj (same as Sutlej) 

Satnami - Hindi 
Sattaii - Ilarigo 
SATRAJITA 
satrap - kshattriya 
Satraps - 6aka 
Satrughna — Lakshmana 
Satrunjaya — mountains 
Satsai - Hindi 
satsahg - worship 



saftaka - theatre 

Sattasai - Hala 

sattra - soma 

Sattva - God 

sattva - quality 

Saturn - Surya 

Satvata - Paficharatra 

satya - truth 

Satyabhama - Satrajita 

Satyadhriti - Gotama 

satyagraha - Gandhi 

SATYAKAMA 

Satyaki - Krishna 

satya-kriya - truth 

satya-loka - paradise 

Satya-Narayana - Narayana 

Satyapir - Bengali, Narayana 

Satyartha PrakaSa - Dayananda 

satyasa satyam - secrecy 

Satyasiddhi Sastra - Kumarajiva 

satya van - weapons 

Satyavan - Savitri 

SATYAVATI (daughter of Uparichara) 
Satyavat! (daughter of Gadhi) - Aurva 
Satyavrata - Vaivasvata, Galava, 
Triiahku 


satya-yuga - aeon 

satyr - gandharva, music history 

Saubala — £akuni 

Saubaleyl (or Saubali) - Kaurava 

Saubha — Hari§chandra 

saubhagya - widow, menstruation 

Saubhan — Mandhatri 

£aucha - purification, ethics 

Sauda - Hindi 


Saudasa — Kalmashapada 
Saudyumna — Sudyumna 
Saulka- marriage 
Saumya - Soma 

6aunaka - Gritsamada, pregnancy 
saunanda — Balarama 


Saundar-ananda - Aivaghosha 
Saura — Surya 
Saurabheya - Utathya 
Saurapata-Surya 
Saurasenl - Prakrit 
Saurashtra-Saka 
Saurashtri - Prakrit 
Saurya - Surya 
sautramani - soma 
Sautrantika - Buddhist history 
Sauvira - Jayadratha 
£ava — necrophilia 
Savahu - Taraka 
SAVANA 


savana — soma 
Savara — Kolarian 
Savarria (or Savarni) - Manu 
Savariia - Surya 
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Savasana - necrophilia 
Savatthi (same as 6ravasti) 
Savavada - necrophilia 
savikalpa - trance 
Savitar - Surya 
savitra-chayana - altar 
Savitri - Surya 
SAVITRI (wife of Satyavan) 

Savitri (wife of Brahma) - Gayatrf 

Savitri (or Savitri) mantra - Gayatri 

savitri-vrata - thread ceremonies 

Dayana - ahgika 

Sayana - etymology 

£ayanasana — asana 

SAYINGS 

sayujya - trance 

SCATOLOGY 

scepticism - nastika 

Scheduled Castes - panchama 

Schopenhauer, Arthur - Upanishads 

Schroeder, Leopold von - Parujavas 

Schweitzer, Albert — ahiriisa, karuna 

SCIENCE 

SCRIPTS 

SCRIPTURE 

SCULPTURE 

Scylax — Greeks, Iran 

Scythes - Naga 

Scythian - Naga, Saka 

seasons - calendar 

SECRECY 

secret society — thug, tantrism 

sects — Hinduism 

SEDUCTION 

6ekki]ar - Saiva Siddhanta 

SELEUCIDS 

Seleucus III - Seleucids 

Seleucus Nicator - Seleucids 

semen - bindu, bodily substances, vega 

Semiramis — Mesopotamia 

SEN (K.C.) 

Sena (bhagat) — Ramananda 
Sena - Pala 

sena (or senani) - army 
senapati — army 
Senart, fimile — script 
sensationalism - nastika 
SENSES 

Sepala — Kapalika 

sera (or Sera) - weights and measures 
Serampore (same as Srirampur) 
serfdom - slavery 

Seringapatam (or Srirangapatan) - 
godlings, sterility 
SERPENT WORSHIP 
Sesha (or Seshanaga) - serpent worship 
Sesodiya (same as SiSodlya) 
Setubandham — Prakrit 
Sevadasi — equ ani mity 





Seven Pagodas - Pallava 

SEX MYSTICISM 

sex, change of - androgyny 

sexual freedom - promiscuity 

shatfakshara - mantra 

Shacjaksharadeva — Kanarese 

shadanga - painting 

shad-dar^ana — philosophy 

shadguna - politics 

shadj a - music 

shadow — occultism 

shadow-play - theatre 

shad-varga — canons of proportion 

Shad-vimSa - Brahmana 

Shah Jahan — Vijayanagar 

Shah j I - Maratha 

Shahu — Maratha 

Shahnameh - Iran 

Shaikh Muhammad - Marathi 

Shalmaneser — trade, Mesopotamia 

shaman — rishi 

shamanism - 6raddha 

shampoo - skills 

Shan — Assamese 

Shanan - panchama 

shanmukhasana - asana 

shanrauklii - orifices 

Sharql - Hussain Shah 

shashthaka - weights and measures 

ShashthI — godlings 

shat-chakra-bheda — ku^da-linl 

shat-karma - purification 

Shatpura - asura 

shatsampat - ethics 

shell - animals 

Shelley, Percy Bysshe - Tagore (R.) 

shipping - trade 

Shir ala - Gorakhnath 

shoda&n — soma 

Shore temple - Pallava 

Shori - singing 

shthlvana - saliva 

shtoma - soma 

shtut - soma 

Sialkot (same as Sakala) 

Sibai - USlnara 
3ibi - USinara 

siddha - alchemy, Natha, siddhi 
siddha-matrika - script 
Siddhanta - astronomy, mathematics 
siddhanta - logic 

Siddhanta-Siromani — mathematics 
Siddhapur - Sraddha 
Siddharaja - Solanki 
Siddhartha - Buddha, Mahavlra 
SIDDHI 
Siddhi - Ga^ieSa 
sieve - pregnancy 
Sighelm - Christianity 


6igru - Divodasa 
Sikata - Veda 
Sikeloi — Divodasa 
SIKH 

sikha - head 

SlKHANDIN 

iikhara — temple 

Sikkandar Lodi - Kablr 

Sikri quarry - sculpture ^ 

iiksha - phonetics 

Slla - Buddhism 

3ila — minerals 

Silappadigaram - Ilango 

silence — iunya 

£ilpa - art 

§ilpa-£astra - handicrafts, painting, skills 
slmanta — pregnancy 
slmantonnayana — pregnancy 
simhasana - kingship, asana 
Sirhhasana-dvatrim^ika — 

Simhika - Rahu 
simile — poetics, sayings 
Simonides — Greeks 
Simuka - Andhra 
SIN 

&ina - Gargya 

Sindbad the Sailor - Black Pagoda, trade 
SindhI — language, scripts 
Sindhia — Maratha 
Sindhu - rivers (under Indus), 

Jayadratha 

Sindhuraja - Paramara 
sindura - caste marks, China 
Sing-Bonga - Kolarian 
Singh - Sikh. 

SINGING 
sihgnad - sadhu 
Sini - Gargya, Krishna 
Sinlvall - godling 
Sipra - rivers 
slra - weapons 
sira - anatomy 
Slra-dhvaja - Janaka 
4iras - head 
Siras-chakra - head 
Sirastra - head 
Siri Pujumayi - epigraphy 
Sirkap - Gandhara, Parthians 
Sirna-pada - Yama 
Sirovrata - Upanishad 
girsha - head 
Sirsukh - Parthians 
gishya - guru 
£i£ira - calendar 
Virata - masala 
£i£na - lihga, Siva 
£i§na-devab - sex mysticism 
£i£na-devata - liriga 
Siiodlya - Guhila 
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$i£u-hatya - sin 
SiSunaga - Magadha 

SiSupAla 

Siiupala-vadha — Magha 
gjta - hot and cold 
slta - woman 
SlTA 

SItabefiga cave - drama history 

gltakari - breath control 

Sltala - tlrthankara 

Sltala - godlings 

Sltali - breath control 

sltlqita - erotics 

Sittar - Tamil, Natha 

Siva 

Siva (tribe) - Divodasa, Uslnara 

Siva - Ahgiras 

Sivagita - Saivism 

SlVAJI - yoni 

SivajI II - Maratha 

Siva>jiiana-bodham - Saiva Siddhanta 
Siva-samhita - yoga 
Siva-£arman - Hiranyaksha 
Siva-sutra - Vasugupta 
Siva-vakyam - Tamil 
SlVDAYAL 
Sivi - USinara 
skambha - God 

Skanda - Karttikeya, Alexander 

Skanda-gupta - Gupta 

skandha — Bud dhis m 

Skiapodes - Greeks 

SKILLS 

SLAVERY 

sleep - dreams 

Alesha - poetics 

Sleshma - humours 

Sloka - prosody 

Sloka-samgraha - Gunadhya, Sen (K.C.) 

smara - love 

smara-da£a - love 

smaxanl - repetition , 

smarta - ritual canon, scriptures 

Smarta Bhattacharya — law 

Smarta-sutra — ritual canon 

Smasana - necrophilia 

sma£ru — sadhu 

smile - Bodhidharma, secrecy 

smoking — drugs 

smjiti - scriptures 

Smjiti — Angiras 

snake-charmers - Kapalika, sadhu 

sn&na — baths 

snataka - education 

sneha — love 

snehana - ayurveda 

Soa- rivers (under Son) 

£obha — poetics 

SOCIOLOGY 
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Socotra - trade, towns 

Socrates - perception 

Socratic dialogue - Milindapaiiho 

sodhana - purification 

Sodrai - Sudra 

so-ham - sayings 

Sohgaura copper plate - script 

£oka - empathy 

SOLANKI 

Solar Race or Line - Vaivasvata 
sollukattu - Bharata-natyam 
Solomon - Jews, trade 
SOMA (moon) 

SOMA (ritual) 
soma - chakra 
Somada - Lakshmana 
SOMADEVA (writer of tales) 
Somadeva - politics 
Soma-loka - paradise 
Somananda - philosophy 
Somapura - education 
Somapuri - education 
soma-samstha - soma (ritual) 
Soma-Sarman - Hiranyaksha 
Somasiddhantin - tantrism 
Soma-vamga - Vaivasvata 
SomeSvara I - suicide 
SOMNATH 
Somnathpur - Hoysala 
son - sonship 

Son (or Sona) - rivers, Ganges 

song - singing 

sonita - menstruation 

SONSHIP 

Sopaka - pafichama 

Sopandeva - Jfianadeva 

Sopara - trade 

Sophir - trade 

Sophocles - drama history 

soshana - trance 

soteriology - eschatology 

SOUL 

SOUND 

south - direction 
space - category 
Spalirises - Parthians 
spanda - sound 
Spanda-sutra - philosophy 
sparSa - substance 
sparSa-m ani - alchemy 
spells - Atharva-veda 
sphatika - gems 
sphich - stritantra 
sphota - sound 
Sphotayana - grammar 
spies - espionage 
spinning wheel - wheel 
spittle - saliva 
sports - games 




spying - espionage 

SrAddha 

Sraddha - ethics 
Sraddha — Angiras 
Sraddha-deva --Yama 
SrSddha - kalpa - ritual canon, 
Heroadri 

Sraddhotpada — Aivaghosha 
|ramana - Buddha, hierophant 
Sramanacharya - Romans 
Srashtri — Brahma 
£rauta — scriptures 
Srauta-sutra - ritual canon 
Sravaka — Buddha, Buddhist history 
Jainism 

Sravana - education 
Sravana - calendar 
Sravana-be|gola — Rishabha 
Sravani - sacrifice 

Sravapi-purnima - thread ceremonies 

Sravasta - Purafijaya 

Jsravasti — Buddha, Purafijaya, Sita 

Sravya - Bharata 

6reni - caste, politics 

£reshtha — Vishnu 

Sreyamsa - tlrthankara 

6rf — Lakshml 

6ribhashya — Ramanuja 

|rf-dhanya-kataka - Andhra, stupa 

Sridhara - mathematics, philosophy 

Srigundi — yoni 

Srfharsha - philosophy, Harsha 
Srikakulam - Andhra 
6rikalahasti — linga 
Srikantha - Bhavabhuti 
Srimad Bhagavatam - Purana 
Srinagar - Kashmir 
^rinatha — Telugu 
Sringa-giri - Sringeri 
§ririgara - love 

^ringara-Sataka - Bhartrihari 

Sririgavat - virginity 

^ringeri — Sankara, Rishyasririga 

Srinivasa — Vishnu 

Srinkhala - sadhu 

Sri-Pulumavi - Andhra 

Sriraga - raga 

Srirampur — Bengali 

Srirangam — Papdya 

Srirafigapatam (same as Seringapatam) 

Sri^aila - lihga 

sjishti - aeon 

Sri-vaishnava — Vaishnavism 
orivatia - philosophy 
Srfvatsa - stigmata 
J§ri-vidya - chakra 
Sri vijay a - Hinterindia 
^riyantra - mandala 
Sroni-bimba - stritantra 


srotas — anatomy 
3rotra — senses 

Srotriya -j reciting, hierophant 
sruck - implements 
Srutadeva - Sura, Siiupala 
Smtakarman - DraupadI 
Srutaklrtti - DraupadI 
Smtaklrttl — Lakshmana 
Srutapshi - rishi 
Srutasena — levirate 
Srutasoma - DraupadI 
Srutavatl — Bharadvaja 
^mti — music, scriptures 
smva — implements 
stage — theatre 
Stambamitra - Jaratkaru 
stambha — column 
stana - stritantra 
stars - rishi 
stealing - crafts 
stegosaurus - animals 
Stephanus — towns 
Stephens, Thomas - Marathi 
STERILITY 
sthala — Li fi gay at 
sthana (pitch) — music 
sthana (stand) — ahgika, 5-sana 
sthana (topic) - ayurveda history 
sthan<Jila - altar 
Sthanu — Rudra 
SthapvlSvara - Kanauj 
sthapaka — dramaturgy 
sthapana — dramaturgy 
sthapati - architecture 
sthapatya - architecture, Viivakarman 
sthavara - plants 
Sthavira - Buddhist history 
sthayi - raga 
sthiti — aeon 
sthula - substance 
sthula-bhutani - atom 
sthula-Sarira - body 
Sthuna-karpa - Sikhandin 
STIGMATA 
stoma - soma 
stones, precious - gems 
stone women - Gautama, Visvamitra 
stone worship - architecture, minerals 
story - katha 
stotra - literary forms 
Strabo - Panijya, promiscuity 
'stridhana - women 
STRlPtJjA 
STRIRAJYA 
striratna - kingship 
striSila - yoni 
STRITANTRA 
Strzygowski - Iran 
stuka - head 
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stupa (tuft of hair) - head 
STOPA (tumulus) 
sty&na - meditation 
style - poetics 
Suari - Kolarian 
Subahu - Nala, Kaurava 
Subalu - Kaurava 
SUBANDHU 

gubha - channels of the subtle body 

Subhadra - Buddha 

Subhadra, Arjuna, Pradyumna 

Subhru - virginity 

subrahmanya - hierophant 

Subrahmanya - Karttikeya 

SUBSTANCE 

subtle body - body 

sucharita - ethics 

suchi - stupa 

Suchi - Agni 

Suchlndram - lifiga 

Sudakshina - Kamboja 

Sudakshina - Sagara 

sudargana - weapons 

Sudargana - Saka, Maurya 

Sudasa (or Sudas) - Divodasa 

guddh - music 

guddha - purification 

guddh-advaita - Vallabha 

Suddhi - purification 

Suddhodana - Buddha 

Sudeshna - Utathya, drinks 

gudh - purification 

sudha - drinks 

sudhanna - paradise 

gudi - calendar 

Sudkavan — Baleya 

SODRA 

Sudra (tribe) - Abhlra 
SODRAKA - Bana 
SUDYUMNA 
SUFFERING 
Sugandha - Satl 
Sugafigeya - Pataliputra 
Sugrlva — Balin 
Suhma — Baleya 
Suhotra — Pandava 
SUICIDE 
Suj2ta — Haihaya 
Sujata - Buddha, Uddalaka 
Suka — Vyasa 
Sukala - human sacrifice 
Sukanya — Chyavana 
Suka-saptati - katha 
sukha — suffering 
Sukha - RSmananda, Varuija 
Sukhavatl - bodhisattva, yoni 
Sukhavatl Vyuha — bo dhisa ttva, 
Buddhist scriptures 
Sukhmanl - Sikh 
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gukla-paksha — calendar 

gukra — bindu, bodily substances 

SUKRA (or Sukracharya) 

sukfita - ethics 

sukshma - substance 

sukshma-jagat - microcosm 

sukslima-garlra - body 

sukta - Rig-veda 

gukti - weights and measures 

Suktiman - mountains 

Suktimatl (river) - rivers (under Jamni) 

Suktimatl (town) - Sigupala 

sukumarata - poetics 

gula - sex, Vratya, weapons 

gula - Vratya 

Sulabha - Veda 

gulabhrit - sex 

gulagava - animal sacrifice 

Sulaiman - Pratihara 

Sulapani - sex mysticism 

gulka - dowry, marriage, women 

6ulki - Orissa 

sulphur - alchemy 

Sultanganj - sculpture 

6ulva-sutra - mathematics 

Sumall - Pulastya 

Suman - Asoka 

Sumana - Marutta 

Sumantra - Raghu 

Sumantu - Atharva-veda, ritual canon 
Sumati - Sagara 

Sumati - Manu (lawgiver), tlrthankara 
Sumatra - numerals 

Sumbha 

Sumedha - Jataka 
Sumeru - paradise 
Sumitra - Raghu 
summum bonum - ethics 
sumud-atmaja - apsara 
sun - Surya, wheel 
sun (or moon) standing still - Atri, 
Hanuman 

Suna-hotra - Gfitsamada 
Sunah-puchchha — dogs 

SunahSephas 

6unaka - Atharva-veda, dogs, Hanuman, 
Gjitsamada 
Sunaka-kapeya - dog 
Sunaman - Kariisa 
Sunanda - Nala 
Sunda - Sumbha 
Sundarar - Saiva Siddhanta 
Sundaregvar - Mlnakshi, Pantjya 
sundari - dance 
SuftGA 

Sunlta — incest 
Sunltha - Sigupala 
Sunlti - Dhruva 
Suno-lahgula - dogs 





sflnpta - PSr^va 
Sunjita — Dhruva 
SONYA 

5unyata - trance, gflnya 
£unya-vada — Nagarjuna 
Suparfva - paradise, tfrthankara 

Supemund-Aurobindo 

supti - dreams 

sura - asura 

sura (or sura) - drinks 

Sura - cosmology 

SORA (father of Vasudeva) 

Sura (tribe) - Abhlra ' 

Surahhr mi ^-° f Bengal ) ~ p 51a 

ourabhl - Kamadhenu 
Surabhlra-Abhlra 

s S S ama ‘ Buddhist scriptures 
surahgana — apsara 

surapana - sin 
Surasa - snake worship 
Surasena - Mathura 
Surashtra - geography 
Surat — towns 
Surati — raga 
Suravali - Hindi 
Surdas - Hindi 

-***•»•> 

suri — hierophant 
surmi - politics 

SBSsaaa-'-*—— 

Surparaka - trade 
Sursagar - Hindi 
Sursura - Ramananda 
Suruchi — Dhruva 
sururiga - warfare 
SORYA 

Surya — Varahamihira 
Surya - Pushan 
surya-dargana - sacraments 
surya-kanta - gems 
Suryakavi - kavya 
Suryamatl — Somadeva 
Suryapura - (same as Surat) 

Surya-gataka - Baija 
Surya-siddhanta - sanatva, Varaha- 
mihira 

Surya-vam^a — Vaivasvata 
Susa — Maga.Maurya, wheel 
Susanaga - Magadha 
SuSarman - Virata 
Sushena - Jamadagni, vanara 
Sushpa — Dravidian 

sushumna - channels of the subtle body 

sushupti — dreams 

Suilla - Yama 

SuSobhana - Aijuna 

SUSPENDED ANIMATION 


IS:& dahista >’ 

suta - bard 
Suta — Karpa 
sutaka - sin 
Sutala — cosmology 
Sutlej — rivers 
sutra - literary forms 

sflStSS 1 ” dra “ atur «y. architecture 
suria-grahin - architecture 
Sutralankara - Asanga 
Sutta (or Sutta-pitaka) - Buddhist 
scnptures 
SUTTEE 

futudri-rivers (under Sutlej) 
suvama - numismatics, weights 
measures b 

Suvaxna-bhumi - Hinterindia 
Suvarna-dvlpa - Hint.erindia 

Suva^anabha-Kamalastm 

Suvidhi - tlrthankara 
suvrata - tlrthankara 
Suvrata - Kalhana 
suvrikti - Vedism 
SVABHAVA 
svadargana - svabhava 
svadeJi — Gandhi, svabhava 
svadha - mantra 
Svadha - Ahgiras, ancestors 
svadharma - svabhava 
svadhyaya - education 
svadishthana - chakra 
svagata - worship 
svaha - mantra 
Svaha — Agni 
svakarma — svabhava 
svaklya - antinomianism 
svanu — hierophant 
svamin - kingship, <5aka 
Svaminatha - Karttikeya 
svana — sound 
Svanaya-Utathya 

svapna — dreams 
Svapna-chintamapi — divination 
Svapna-vasava-datta - Bhasa 
svara — music 
svaraj - svabhava 
Svabhanu — Pururavas 
Svarga — paradise 
svarita — prosody 
svar-loka — paradise 
svarna-bhadra — minerals 
svarna-rekha — minerals 
svarna-steya - sin 
Svarochisha - Mann 
svaru - yupa 
Svasanved - Upanishad 
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svasti — mantra 

svastika — swastika 

svastikardha - serpent worship 

Svatantra-yog&chara - philosophy 

Svitmarama - Yoga 

svatraija — kingship 

Svayambhu — S vayaihbhu va 

SVAYA14BHUVA 

SVAYAJSIVARA 

svechchhachara — antinomianism 

SVETADVlPA 

Svetaketu - Uddalaka 

Svetambara - Jainism 

Svetaivatara - Upanishad 

svlkara^a - thread ceremonies 

swadeshi (same as svadeSi) 

swami (same as svami) 

swaraj (same as svaraj) 

SWASTIKA 

swearing-in - aspersion 

sweating - ayurveda 

SWING 

syad (o^ syad-vada) - Jainism 
Syam - Krishna 
Syama — Sakti • 
syamantaka - Satrajita 
syena - sacrifice, soma 
Syenl-Gannja 

syllable - mystic syllables, prosody 

SYLLOGISM 

SYMBOLS 

syncretism - Hinduism 
Syrian Christians - Christianity 
syrinx - warfare 


taboo - Austric 
tabuva - Austric 
tadbhava - Prakrit 
tadsama - Prakrit 
Tagara - trade 
TAGORE (family) 

TAGORE, RABINDRANATH 
Taila II - Chalukya 
Tailanga - Telugu 
tairthikiya — Hinduism 
Taittirlya - Aranyaka, Brahmana, 
Upanishad 

Taittirlya Samhita — Yajur-veda 

Tajik - Iran 

Tajika - astronomy 

tajjalan -^God 

Taj Mahal — Maratha 

Takht-i-Bahai - Gandhara 

Takkarl - scripts 

Taksha — Gandhara 

Takshaka - serpent worship, Gandhara 
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takshana - sculpture 

TakshaSila - Gandhara 

tala - hand, weights and measures 

tala - time 

Tala - cosmology 

Tala-jangha - Haihaya 

talam - dance 

talamana - canons of proportion 

talatala - hell 

tala-tray a - worship 

tali - marriage, prostitution 

talikettu - prostitution 

Talikota - Vijayanagar 

Talkad - Kanarese 

talu - chakra 

Talwaiidi - Nanak 

tamarind - Gorakhnath 

tamas - quality 

Tamasa - Manu 

Tamasa (river) - Rama 

tambula — betel 

TAMIL 

Tamisra - hell 

Tamralipti - Baleya, Hinterindia 
Tamrapanji - rivers 
tana (or tanam) - music 
Tandaka - Brahmana 
Taupdava - dance 
Ta^dava^t^lika — dance 
tandra - sin 
Tancjya - Brahmana 
T'ang - Ajanta, Kanauj 
tangka (same as than-ka) 

Tanjore - Chola 
tanka - numismatics 
Tankrl - scripts 
tanmatra - substance 
TANSEN 
Tantra - tantrism 
Tan trakhy ayika - katha 
tantrika - tantrism 
TANTRISM 
tantu - thread 
tapana - hell 
tapar-loka - paradise 
tapas - asceticism 
tapasvin - asceticism 
Tapatl (same as TaptI) 
tapo-loka - paradise 
tapovana - asceticism 
tappa - singing 

Taprobane - rivers (under Tamraparni) 
Tapti - rivers, Bharata 
Taqqi, Shaikh - Kablr 
tara - music 

Tara (Buddhist goddess) - China, 
bodhisattva, Vasishtha 
Tara - Balin, Brihaspati 
Tara - Balin 








Tara-bal - Maratha 
Taragam - Siva 
Tarain - Chahamana 
taraka - Kumjalinl 
Taraka - Karttikeya 
TARAKA - Brihaspati 
Taraka-maya - Brihaspati 
TarakeSvara - lihga 
tarana - Bharata-natyam 
Taranatha - painting 
taranga - Somadeva 
Taraplda — widow 
Taripennu — human sacrifice 
tarka - logic 
Tarkaratna — Bengali 
, Tarka-saihgraha - philosophy 
tarka-vidya — Nyaya 
tarpana - sacrifice, worship 
Taruma - Hinterindia 
taruni - strltantra 
tat - musical instruments, dance 
Tathagata — Mahayana 
tathata — Mahayana 
Tatlka - Rama 
tatkar - Kathak 
Tatti - Hindi 
tattva - category 

Tattva-chintamani - Sarvabhauma 

tat tvam asi - sayings 

Tattvopaplavasimha - Jayaraii 

Tavatimsa - Buddha 

Tavernier, Jean Baptiste - mango trick 

Tavishi - Sukra 

TAXATION 

Taxila - Gandhara 

Tegh Bahadur - Sikh 

Tejapala - Solanki 

tejas - substance 

tejo-vardhana - alchemy 

Telinga - brahmin 

TELUGU 

Tembavani - Tamil 

TEMPLE 

Tenali - Telugu 

Tengalai - Lokacharya 

teppakulam - temple 

teppam - worship 

teppotsavam - worship 

terana - music 

Terence - drama history 

Tevaram - Saiva Siddhanta 

textbooks - handicrafts 

TEXTILES 

thaba - stupa 

thakur-bari - architecture, temple 
thamba - Dadu 
Thanesar - Kanauj 
thah-ka (temple banner) - Ajanta 
tharvad - Nair 


that - dance 

that (or thata) - music 

THEATRE 

Theophila — towns 

Theravada - Buddhist history 

third eye — eye 

thirmanam - Bharata-natyam 
Thomas, St. - Christianity 
Thomas of Cana — Christianity 
Thomas, Edward - scripts 
Thoreau, Henry - Gandhi 
THREAD CEREMONIES 
THUG 

thumrl - singing 
thupa - stupa 
Tigawa - architecture 
tlka - caste marks 
Tikkanna - Telugu 
tikki - head 
tila - Sraddha 

Tilak, Bal Gangadhar - Marathi, 
Rig-veda, Prarthana Samaj 
tilaka - caste marks 
Tillai - Chidambaram 
tillana — Bharata-natyam 
Tilottama - apsara 
TIME 

Timi - animals 
Timimgila - animals 
Timur - geography 
Tinnevelly - Pandya 
tintidl - Gorakhnath 
Tipamma - godlings 
Tipu Sultan - occultism 
tiranokku - kathakali 
TlRATH, RAM 
Tiresias - Sudyumna 
Tirhut- Janaka 
tirmanam - dance 
tirtha - pilgrimage 
TlRTHANKARA 
tirthika - Nalanda 
Tlrthraj - Allahabad 
Tirumajai - Pandya, mountain 
Tirumajisai - Ajvar 
Tirumandiram - Saiva Siddhanta 
Tirumangai - Alvar 
Tirumular - 6aiva Siddhanta 
Tirumurai - Saiva Siddhanta 
Tirupati - Hinduism, mountain, 
prostitution 
Tiruppan - Ajvar 
Tiruvaimoji - Ajvar 
TIRUVALLUVAR 
Tiruvannamalai - linga 
Tiruvarur - linga 
Tiruvasagam - Manikkavasagar 
tithi - calendar 
titiksha - equanimity 
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Jittiri - Yfijfiavalkya 

tiveri — hierophant 

tlvra - music 

Tiyan - coconut 

Tod, James - Hindi, Rajput 

TOD A - cave temples 

toddy — drinks 

To<JI - raga 

toilet - man of the world 

Tokhari - Kushan 

tol - education 

tola - weights and measures 

Tolkappiyam - Tamil 

Tolstoy, Leo —Gandhi 

tomara - weapons 

Tomara - Chahamana 

Toncjai - Pallava 

tonsure — head 

tope - stupa 

topee - head 

tofah - dance 

Toramana - Huns 

torana - stupa, Siva 

toiTeh - head, dress 

torture - Kautilya, politics, law 

Tosalaka - Krishna 

Totapuri - Ramakrishna 

totemism - names 

TOWNS 

toys - Maga, Vratya 
TRADE AND SHIPPING 
trfiga - suicide 
Trajan - Romans, travel 
TRANCE STATES 
transmigration of the soul - 
eschatology 

transmission of the Vedas - Sakha 
transvestism - androgyny 
trapa - erotics 
Trasadasyu - Mandhatji 
trasarenu - weights and measures 
trataka - meditation 
Travancore - Kerala 
TRAVEL 

trayl - Atharva-veda 
trees - plants 

tree, hanging carcass on - human 
sacrifice, Gorakhnath 
treta-yuga - aeon 
tribes - pafichama, races 
tribhanga - angika 
Trichinopoly - Chola 
TridaSa - God 
tridosha - humours 
Trigartta - USlnara, Virata 
Trijata-Slta 
Trika - Vasugupta 
trikaya — Mahayana 
Trikuta - Vaivasvata 
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Trilochan - Sikh 
Trimurti - cave temples, God 
tpna - grasses 
Tpnabindu - Pulastya 
Tpnavartta - Krishna 
trinity - God 

Tripitaka - Buddhist scriptures 
tripundra - caste marks 
Tripura - Kali 
Tripura-sundarl - Sakti 
Tripurasura - Kali 
Tripur! - Abhlra 
triratna - Buddhism, Jainism 
TriSala - Mahavlra 

tri£a$tku 

trisha - love 
Trisha - Pradyumna 
trishtubh - prosody 
Tri^iras - ViSvakarman 
tri-sthali - towns 
tri^ula - weapons, hierophant 
Trita - Agni 
tptlya - hand, soma 
Tritsu - Divodasa, Bharata, 
Vasishtha 

Trivandrum - Kerala 

Trivandrum Plays - Bhasa 

Trivedi - hierophant 

triveni - channels of the subtle body 

Triveni - Allahabad 

Triyama - (same as Jamna) 

Trojan War - Ramayana 

trotaka - theatre 

Troy - swastika, brahmin 

TRUTH 

truti - time 

Tryaksha - lifiga 

Tryambaka (or Tryambakeivara) - 
linga, Rudra 
tryanuka - atom v 
Tughlugs - miscegenation 
TUKARAM 
tukra - dance 

tula - weights and measures 

Tuladhara - caste 

tulamana - weights and measures 

tulas! - Vrinda 

tullal - Malayalam 

tuls! - Vjinda 

TULSIDAS 

Tu]u - language 

Tuluva - Andhra 

Tumbura - gandharva, rakshasa 

Tun(Ja - Kali 

Tun<Jikera - Haihaya 

Tunga - Orissa 

Tungabhadra - rivers (under Kistna) 
turamga - army 
Turanian - language 


turlya - dreams 
turmeric - plants 
Turushka - Kushfin 
Turvala (or TurvaSu) - Divodasa, 
Yayati 

turyaga - dreams 
turyatlta - dreams 

Tushita - bodhisattva, godling, Jataka 

Tuticorin - Pfi$<Jya 

tvach - senses 

tvak - senses 

Tvashtfi - Vi^vakarman 

twins - purification, occultism 

tyaga - asceticism 

Tyagaraja - music history 

tyagi - asceticism 

Tyre - Phoenicians 


Uchathya — Utathya 
Uchchhaih-^ravas - horse 
uchchhishta — sacrifice 
uchchhvasa - literary forms 
udaharai^a — syllogism 
Udaigiri - cave temples 
Udaipur - Guhila 
udaka - §raddha 
udana - wind 

Udana — Buddhist scriptures 

Udan<Japura - Pala, education 

udaratva - poetics 

Udasi — Sikh 

udaslna — politics 

udatta - prosody 

UDAYANA 

Udayana (philosopher) - philosophy 

Udayi - Magadha 

Udbhata - poetics 

Uddaka - Buddha 

UDDALAKA 

u<J<JIyana - bandha 

U<J<Jiyana - Matsyendra, strlrajya 

Uddyotakara - philosophy 

Udenath - Natha 

udgatri - hierophant 

udgitha - singing 

Udho - Krishna 

U<Jipi - Madhva 

Udra - Orissa 

udumbara - fig-tree 

Udvada - towns 

udyana - horticulture 

Ugra - Mlnakshl, pafichama, Rudra 

Ugrasena - Kamsa, Nanda 

Ugrairavas — Mahabharata 

Ugrasura - Krishna 

Ugrayudha - widow 

uha - knowledge, woman 


UJJAIN 

ujjayi - breath control 
ukha - altar 
uktha — soma 


Ulfilas-Proto-Aryan 

Ulladah-pafichama 

Ulmuka - Balarama 

Ulugh Beg - astronomy, MusUm 

ulukhala-musala - soma 

Ulupl- Arjuna 

UMA 


Umapati — language 
Umapati - Saiva Siddhanta 
unapproachable - pafichama 
ufichhavjitti - asceticism 
unicorn — cow 

Universal Christian Topography - 
Christianity 

unmana - canons of proportion 
unmani — trance 
Unnatl - Garuda 
unnetri - hierophant 
unseeable - pafichama 
untouchable — pafichama 
upabhrit - implements 
upachara — logic, poetics, worship 
upadhi - names, Sankara 
upadhyaya - hierophant 
upagama - agama 
upakurvana - education 
Upali - Buddha 
upama — poetics, sayings 
upamana - canons of proportion, 
knowledge 
upamSu - mantra 
upanagarika - poetics 
upanaya - syllogism 
upanayana - thread ceremonies 
Upanga - scriptures 
UPANISHAD 


upa-pataka - sin 

upapatti - law 

Upaplavya - Kurukshetra 

Upa-purana - Purana 

Uparichara - Satyavat! 

uparupaka - theatre 

upasaka - Buddha 

upa-samhara - dramaturgy 

upasana - worship 

upastha - senses 

upasthya - sex' mysticism 

Upasunda - Sumbha^ 

upavasa — festivals 

upavasatha - sacrifice 

upaveda — scriptures 

upavlta — thread ceremonies 

upaya — marga, Buddhist scriptures 

upeksha - equanimity 

Ji .' 
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Upendra-bhafija - Oriya 

UrJli - menstruation 

Uraon (same as Oraon) 

tirdhva-bahu - asceticism 

flrdhva-linga - sex mysticism 

urdhva-medhra - sex mysticism 

urdhva-mukhi - asceticism 

urdhvanga - ayurveda 

urdhva-retas - bindu 

Urdu - Hindi 

Urja - Vasishtha 

Ormila - Lakshin an a 

urija - stigmata 

Uru - Angiras 

Uruvela - Buddha 

Urva - Aurva 

URVASI 

UrvI - Dyaus 

Uganas - Kautilya, Sukra 

Osha - Pradyumna 

USHAS 

ushman - hot and cold 

ushjia - hot and cold 

ushiiih - prosody 

ush^Isha - dress, stigmata, stupa 

U£ij - Utathya 

U$lNARA 

UTATHYA 

utensils - implements 

Utkala - Sudyumna 

Utkala - Orissa, brahmin 

Utkalihga - Orissa 

Utopia - Milindapanho 

utpala - plants 

Utpala - philosophy 

utplavana - dance 

utpreksha - poetics 

utsaha - kingship 

UTSARGA 

utsarpini - Jainism 

utsava - festivals 

utsrishtanka - theatre 

Uttama - Dhruva, Manu 

Uttanapada — Dhruva 

Uttanka — Uddalaka 

uttara - law 

Uttara - Virata 

Uttara-VirSta 

Uttara-kuru - promiscuity 

Uttara-Mlmamsa - Minaifisa 

UiUra Rama-chanta — Bhavafbhuti 

uttarayapa — calendar, divination 


vaccination - ayurveda history 
vach - senses, sound 
Vach — BrahmS 
Vachaknavl-Veda 
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vachana - sayings, Lihgayat 
Vachaspati (legalist) - law 
Vachaspati (or Vachaspati Misra) - 
philosophy 
vachika - mantra 
vada - logic, marga 
Vadagalai - Deiika 
Va<Jama - brahmin 
vadana - musical instruments 
Vadava - Veda 
Vada-vidya - Nyaya 
Vadhrya^va - Divodasa 
vadl - music 
vadin - hierophant 
vaditra - musical instruments 
vadya (same as vaditra) 

Vagai - Pandya 

Vagbhata - Ayurveda history 

VageSvarl - Sakti 

vagga - Buddhist scriptures 

Vaghela (same as Baghela 

vaghya - Khandoba 

vag-i.ag - weapons 

vaha - weights and measures 

VAHANA 

vahi - bard 

vahin (or vahinpati) - army 
Vahlika - Bactrians 
Vahni - Agni 
Vahuka - Nala 

Vaibhashika - Buddhist history 
Vaibhraja - paradise 
Vaidarbha (same as Vidarbha) 
vaidarbha - poetics 
Vaidhyata - Yama 
vaidika - hierophant 
vaidya - physician 
Vaidya, C. V. - barbarian 
Vaidyanatha - linga 
vaijatya - antinomianism 
vaijayanta - paradise 
Vaijayanti - Andhra 
vaikaksha - thread ceremonies 
Vaikarttana - Karria 
vaikhanasa - hierophant 
Vaikhanasa - Paficharatra 
Vaikhari - sound 
Vaikuntha - paradise 
Vaikuntha Perumal - Pallava 
vairagl - hierophant 
vairagya - equanimity 
Vairagya-^ataka - Bhartrihari 
Vairaja - ancestors, paradise 
Vairochana - bodhisattva 
Vairochi - Pradyumna 
VaiSakha - calendar 
Vaiiall - Lichchhavi, Mahavlra 
Vaigampayana - Abhimanyu, 
Yajfiavalkya 







vaiSeshika 

Vaish^iavl - §akti 
Vaishgavi-mudra - meditation 
VAISHN AVISM 
vaiSika - k&ma§&stra 
Vai£ravai?a - Kubera 
vaiSvadeva — sacrifice 
Vaiivanara - asura, Agni 

vaiSya 

Vaital Deul - Orissa 
Vaitaranl - hell 
vaitastika - weapons 
VAIVASVATA 
Vaja - ViSvakarman 
VAJAPEYA 

VSjasaneya - YSjfiavalkya 

VSjasaneyl Samhita - Yajur-veda 

vajl-karana - virility 

vajin - Yajfiavalkya 

Vajjl - Lichchhavi 

vajra - gems, lifiga, weapons 

vajra — sacrifice 

Vajra - Pradyumna 

Vajra-bhairava - tantrism 

Vajra-datta - Arjuna 

Vajradhara - bodhisattva 

VajradhatveSvarl - bodhisattva 

Vajra-nabha - weapons, Pradyumna 

vajra-nabha - weapons, Krishna 

Vajranaka - Karttikeya 

Vajrapai^i - bodhisattva 

vajra-sattva - weapons, lifiga 

Vajrasattva - Nagarjuna 

Vajra-suchika - Aivaghosha 

Vajrayana - tantrism 

VajreSvara - God, Siva, weapons 

vajrinl — channels of the subtle body 

vajroli — paramudra 

vajroni - paramudra 

vak - senses 

Vaka - Bhlma 

VAKATAKA 

vakovakya - drama history 
Vakpati - Kanauj 
vakra - logic 
vakroti - poetics 
vakshana - strltantra 
Vakya-padlya - Bhartrihari 
vala - Kratu 
Vala - asura 
Valabhl - Maitraka 
valaitacji - weapons 
Valakhiiya - Kratu 
Valika - Kalmashapada 
Valhlka - Bactrians 
Valin - Balin 

VALLABHA (or Vallabhacharya) 
Vallabhl (same as Valabhl) 
valll - literary forms, plants 


ValmlkeSvara-lfoga 

VALMlKI 


Hinduism irect,on ' 

vi s,£r ) -“ itao ^ 

VamidevI - ParSva 
vama-devya - soma 
Vamana - Hixanyaksha. poetics 
VSmeSvara - lirtga 
vaiMa - community, literary forms 
vanaprastha (or v&naprasthya) - 
SSrama 


VANARA 

Vanashpara - barbarian 
vanaspati - plants 
vanaspatya - plants 
vafichana — logic 
Vanga - Baleya 
Vaflji - Kerala 
vafikshana - chakra 
Vafikshu — IkshvSku 


Vannan - pafichama 
Vapushmat — Marutta 
vara - calendar 
Varada - Sakti 
V aradaraj asv&mi ~ Pallava 
Varaha - Hirasy&ksha 
VARAHAMIHIRA 


Virali - raga 
varana - marriage 
Varai?a - Banaras 
Varanasi - Ban&ras 
Varanavata - Yudhishthira 
Vararuchi - Vikramaditya 
varata - numismatics 
Va.r dhama. na — Mahavlra, philosophy 
Vardhana - Kanauj 
Varendra - brahmin 
varga - community, canons of 
proportion, literary forms 
varisara — purification 
vari-vihara - kingship 
Varkarl- Jfianadeva 
varsha — calendar 
Varksh! - matriarchy 


varma — weapons 
varna - caste 

varnam — Bharata-natyam 

varnairama-dharm a — Hinduism 

varti - drugs 

vartta - politics 

Varttika - Katyayana 

Varuna - serpent worship 

VARUltfA 

varuna-praghasa - adultery 

VaruijI - 5akti 
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vasS - animal sacrifice 

visa - thread ceremonies, dress 

vfisana - psychology 

vasanta - calendar 

Vasanta - r£ga 

Vasava - Lifigayat 

VSsavadatta - Udayana, Subandhu 

Vasco da Gama (same as da Gama) 

vashat - mantra 

Vfishkala — Vasishtha, Yajflavalkya 
Vasishka - Kushan 
VASISHTHA (fishi) - ritual canon 
VASISHTHA (Tantrik adept) 
Vasishtha — VarShamihira 
Vasishthlputra - Andhra 
va&tva - siddhi 
vasti - ayurveda, purification 
vastra - dress 


vastu - dramaturgy 
vastu-jnana - architecture 
Vastupala- Solanki 
vasu - stritantra 

Vasu - Dhruva, Jamadagni, GafigJ 
Vasubandhu - Asanga, Gupta 
Vasudeva - Vishnu 
Vasudeva, father of Krishna - 
Kjishiia, 6ura 

Vasudeva (King) - Magadha 

Vasudeva - Krishna 

Vasudeva (Kushan king) - Kushan 

Vasudeva (philosopher) - SSrvabhauma 

Vasudha-nagara - paradise 

Vasudhara - Buddha 

VASUGUPTA 

VSsuki — serpent worship 

Vasumitra - Sufiga, Kanishka 

Vasusena - Karpa 

Vasupujya - tlrthankara 

vata-fig-tree 

Vata — Vayu 

Vatapti - Agastya, Chfilukya 
vatasara - purification 
vatsa — stritantra 


Vatsa -mahajanapada, Udayana 
Vatsabhatti - epigraphy 
vatsalata - love 
vatsara-calendar 

vayah-sa&dhi - stritantra 


vayasa-vidya- birds 
Vftyavi-gakti 


ivftyu-wind 

VAYU 


VEDA 


Veda-m£tfi - G&yatri 

vedana- Buddhism 


VedaAga — scriptures 
VEDANTA 

Vedanta-deSika - Dedika 

Vedanta-sutra - Vedanta 

vedarambha - education 

Vedartha-prakaSa - etymology 

Vedavatl — Rava^a 

vedha — yoni 

vedhas — hierophant 

vedi - altar 

VEDIC 

VEDISM 

VEGA 

vegetable kingdom - plants 
vegetarianism - diet 
vehicle — vabana 
veiling of women - harem 
Velana<Ju - brahmin 
Velavall - raga 
Vellala — panchama 
Vellore (or Velur) - art 
Vemana — Telugu 
VENA 

Vena (Venna or Venya) - rivers (under 
Kistna) 

Vengi - Chalukya, Pallava 
Venl-samhara - drama history 
Vefikatamakhin - music history 
VeAkatanatha - Deiika 
VenkatesSvara - Vishpu 
Ventura, General Reuben - suspended 
animation 

ve^u — musical instruments 
Venur - Rishabha 
Venus - Sukra 
vepu-fig-tree 
vermilion - blood 
versification — prosody 
Vegara - architecture 
ve^ya - prostitution 
vetala — 6iva 

Vetalabhatta - Vikramaditya 
Vetala-paficha-vimiati — Somadeva 
veterinary science - animals 
Vetravati - Betwa 
vettila - betel 
vibhaga - quality 
Vibhaudaka — RishyaApifiga 
Vibhasa - raga 

Vibhasha — Prakrit, Buddhist history 
vibhava - God 

Vibhlshaua — Pulastya, Rfivana 
vibhitaka - gambling 
Vibhu — ViAvakarman 

vibhfiti-siddhi 

wchara — knowledge, meditation, law 
Vichfira-bhfi - Yama 
vichchhitli — poetics 
Vichitravlrya - Bhlshma 










Victoria, Queen - Sen, Tagore 
vidagdha — kavya 

Vidarbha (or Vaidarbha) - Agastya, 
Nala, Raghu, Vaivasvata, Sahara 
Videha- Janaka 
videha - exteriorisation 
Vidhatfi — Vi£vakarman 
vidhava - widow 
vidhi - law 
Vidisa - Sunga 
vidruma - gem 
Vidura - Bhlshma 
vidushaka - dramaturgy 
vidya - knowledge 
Vidyadhar - godling 

Vidyapati - language, law, Pafichatantra 

Vidyarambha - education 

Vidyaranya - ayurveda history 

Vidyasagar, I. C. - Bengali 

vidyut - mantra 

vighna — sin 

VighneSa - GaneSa 

vigils - festivals 

vigraha — idolatry, war 

vihara — cave temples, education 

vijaya - Bengali 

Vijaya - asura 

Vijaya - Pa^cjava, Sakti, Yama 
VIJAYANAGAR 
Vijayapura - Pala 
vijiglshu - politics 
vijfia — may a 

vijflana — Asanga, Mahayana 
Vijflanabhikshu — philosophy 
Vijflanamaya-koSa - body 
vijfianavada - Asariga 
Vijfiane^vara - law 
vikalpa - knowledge, law 
vikara — samkhya 
Vikarna - ear 

Vikartana (or Vikarttana) - Surya 
Vikhanas — Paficharatra 
Vikrama-charita - katha 
VIKRAMADITYA 
Vikramaditya VI - Chilukya, law 
Vikramapuri — education 
Vikrama Samvat — era 
Vikramasena - Somadeva 
Vikramaiila - education 
VikramorvaSl - Kalidasa 
vikjit - music 
Vikjita — Daksha 
- Vikukshi — IkshvSku 
vilambita - music 
vilana - Sakti 
vilSsa - mSya 
vil&sinl - prostitution 
vilva - bilva 

Vimala - tlrthahkara, Solariki 


Vimala-kirli - bodhisattva 

vimarfa - dramaturs 
vunjrityu - tranco states 

vimukha- dramaturgy 
vlna - musical instruments 

Vmateya- matriarchy 
vmaya - ethics 

Vinaya-Buddhist scriptures 
Vmayaka-GapeSa, Garuda 
Vmayaka-Garuda 
Vindhya — mountains 
Vindhyachal - Satt 
Vindhyaiakti - Vakataka 
VindhyavaU - Hirapyaksha 
Vmdhya-vasanl - Satt, Sakti 
vipala — time 

viparita-kara^I — paramudra 
viparyaya - gender, knowledge 
Vipala - rivers (under Beas) 
vipra - hierophant 

Viprachitti - Agastya, asura, Daksha, 
Rahu 

Vipula - exteriorisation 
vhra — initiation, quality 
Vira Ballala III - Hoysala 
Virabhadra - Daksha 
Vlrabhadra — Dhanvantari 
Vlra-bukka (same as Bukka) 

Viradha — rakshasa 
viraj - prosody 
Viraj - Brahma 
Viraj a - paradise, incest 
Viraj ananda — Dayan an da 
virakka — minerals 
virama - Nagari 
Viramamuijivar - T amil 
Vlrasena - Naga 
Vlraiaiva - Lihgayat 
VIRATA 

Virdhavala - Solanki 
Virgil - travel 
VIRGINITY 
VIRILITY 

Virochana - Hira^yiksha 
Vlr-singh — language 
virtues - ethics 
viruda - names 
virudh - plants 
vlrya - asceticism 
vi£ - community 
Vi£akhadatta - drama history 
Vigala - Lichchhavi, MahldSsa 
Vi£alaksha - politics 
visarjana - worship 
viiesha - Vaiieshika 



visha - poison 

^ishahara - serpent worship 
Vishapin - Divodasa 
vishaya - substance 
vishkambhaka - dramaturgy 
VISHNU-ritual canon 
Vishiiugupta - Katyilya, grammar 
Vishnupad - Gaya 
Vishflusarma - Panchatantra 
Vishnu-svami - gopi 
Vishnuvardhana - Chalukya, Hoysala, 
Ujjain 

viSishtadvaita - Rimanuja 
Vismapana - gandharva 
vismaya - empathy 
viSpati - community 
Visravas - Pulastya 
visuddha - chakra 


Viguddhi-magga — Buddhist scriptures 
Visva-bharatl - Tagore (R.) 

Visvadeva (or Visvedevab) - godlings 
Viivaka - Krishna 
VlSVAKARMAN 

viSvAmitra 

Visvanatha - linga, £iva 
Visvanatha - Pandya 
Visvanatha temple — prostitution 
Visvapani - bodhisattva 
Vi^varupa — Viivakarman 
ViSvarupa (same as Mandana) 
Vi^vavara - Veda 

Visvavasu - gandharva, Jamadagni 

Visvedeva - godlings 

VigveSvara - linga 

ViiveSvara temple - Banaras 

vita - dramaturgy 

Vltahavya - Haihaya 

Vita-hotra — Haihaya 

Vitala — cosmology 

vitanda — logic 

Vltapala - Pala 

Vitasta-rivers (under Jhelum) 

Sal? g ya and meaSUrCS ' WCa P° ns 
vlthx-theatre 

v-^ V | US " mechanics * Manasara 
vittnal — Vishrju 

^tttala temple - architecture 
Vitthalnath-Vallabha 

T " kata ’ va ">» 

vivadl — music 
vivaha - marriage 
Vivasvat - SOrya 
Vxvasvatl - paradise 

v™~r, meditat ion 

vivekananda 

Vivekasindhu-Marathi 

viyom - olisboi 
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Voltaire - kamasastra (under 
Kshemendra), Indology 
Vonones - Parthians 
Vopadeva — Hemadri 
VOWS 

Vrachadi - Prakrit 
vrata — ethics, vows 
vrata-charin - education 
vrati - Vratya 
VRATYA 

vratya-stoma - purification, 
Brahmanas 

yriddhi - literary forms 
Vriddhaganga (same as Godaverl) 
vriddha-trayl - ayurveda history 
Vrihad-garbha - Uslnara 
Vrijji (same as Vajji) 
vriksha - plants 
vriksha-devata - plants 
vrikshaka - sculpture 
Vrinda - ayurveda history 

vjfiinda 

Viindavana — Krishna, Vrinda 

vrishabha - man of the world 

Vrishabha — Lingayat 

vrishala - Andhra 

vrishana — sex mysticism 

Vrishaparvan - Yayati 

Viishrii - Kurukshetra, Vaivasvata 

vrishotsarga - cow 

vriti - stupa 

vritta - prosody 

Vritta-vilasa - Kanarese 

Vritra - asura 

Vritraghna - asura 

vritti — karma, psychology 

vyadhi - ayurveda 

Vya<ji - grammar 

vya hriti - mantra 

vyaja-stuti — poetics 

vyakarana - grammar 

vyakhyana - asana 

vyaia - animals 

vyama - weights and measures 
Vyamasura - Krishna 
vyana - wind 

vyafijana - poetics, stigmata 
vyapti - syllogism 
VYASA 

Vyasokta - caste 
vyavahara - law 
vyavapada - law 
vyayoga - theatre 
vyoma-ga - mechanics 
vyoman - paradise 
VyomaSiva - philosophy 
vyuha - God 
Vyushitaiva - levirate 
vyut- purification 





Wade, Sir Claude - suspended animation 

Wakhan - £aka 

Warangal — Chalukya 

WARFARE 

WEAPONS 

weather - meteorology 

Wei - travel 

WEIGHTS AND MEASURES 

Wellesley, Lord - women 

Wells, H. G. - A£oka 

Weraa - Kushan 

west - direction 

Western Satraps - &aka 

wet elements - alchemy, orifices 

wheat - plants 

WHEEL 

White Yajur-veda - Yajur-veda 
WIDOW 

Wilkins, Charles - Bengali, Indology 
Williams, Tennessee - Marathi 
WIND 

wind, breaking - Agascya, Kumbhakarna, 
sound 

witches - necrophilia, occultism 
withershins - wheel 
WOMEN 

women, types of - stritantra 
word numerals — numerals 
Wordsworth William - Tagore (R ) 
WORSHIP 
WRITING - scripts 


Xenocrates - Gandhara 
Xerxes - travel, Nysa, Iran 


yab-yum - Asaiiga, Matsyendra 
Yadava — Yadu, Chalukya 
Yadava-praka^a — philosophy, Ramanuja 

yagaSala - altar 
Yaja - Drupada 
yajamana - sacrifice 
yajna - sacrifice 
yajnanta - sacrifice 

YAjNAVALKYA - secrecy, ritual canon 

Yajnavalkya kanda — Aranyaka 

yajnika - hierophant 

yajnopavlta - thread ceremonies 

YAJUR-VEDA 

yaksha - Kubera 

yakshl - Kubera 

Yakshu — Divodas’a 

yali - animals 

YAMA - Savitrl, Uddalaka 

yama - time 

yama - ethics 

Yamaduta — Yama 


yamaka — poetics 
yamala - sex mysticism 
x amani — raga 

yama-pata - Patta 
Yamapuri - Yama 
Yaml- Yama 

yanaka — weapons 
yantra - mancjala, mechanics 
yantra-mukta - weapons 
Yasa - Buddha 

yasasvini - channels of the subtle body 

Yaska-etymology y 

Yaioda - Krishna, Mahavira 

i aiodhara — kamaiastra 

Yaiodhara - Buddha 

Yaiodharma - Ujjain 

Yasovarman - Kanauj 

yati - Jain, hierophant 

Yati - Bhrigu 

yatra - theatre, pilgrimage 

Yatu (or Yatu-dhana) - rakshasa 

Yaudheya - Usinara, Yudhishthira 

Yaudheya (tribe) - Kushan, Saka 

yautaka - dowry 

yava - weights and measures 

Yavakrlta- Bharadvaja 

Yavana - Greeks 

Yavana-jataka - astronomy 

yavanala - plants 

YavananI - scripts 

Yavanapura - trade, towns 

yavanika - drama history, dramaturgy 

yavasa - grasses 

YAYATI 

Yima - Yama 

Yimeh - Yama 

Yimi - Yama 

yobel - Jews 

yo evam veda - knowledge 
YOGA 

YogachSra - Asahga 
yoga-hasta - asana 
yoga-rochana - alchemj' 
yogarudha - yoga 
yoga-sara - alchemy 
Yoga-sutra - Patanjali 
YogeSvara - 6iva 
yogi - hierophant, yoga 
yoginl - Kali, yoga 
yogi-pratyaksha - perception 
yogyata - eligibility 
yojana - weights and measures 
Yona - Milindapanho, Greeks 
Yonaka - Milindapafiho, Greeks 
YONI 
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yoni-mudra - paramudra 

yonisthana - chakra 

yosha - sex mysticism 

yoshana - stritantra 

Yuan-Chwang (same as Hiuen-Tsang) 

Yu-chi - Kushan 

yuddha - warfare 

YUDHISHTHIRA 

Yueh-chi - Kushan, Saka 

yuga - aeon 

yugala - sex mysticism 

Yuga-purana - astronomy, Greeks 

yuka - weights and measures 

Yukti Kalpataru - trade 

Yunani - hot and cold 

YOPA 


yutl - love 

Yuvanagva - Mandhatji 
yuvaraja - kingship 
yuvatl - stritantra 
Yuyudhana - Krishna 
Yuyutsu - Kaurava 


Zain-ul-Abedln - Kashmir 
Zamorin of Calicut - Kerala, kingsh 
Zaradrus - rivers (under Sutlej) 

Zen - Bodhidharma 
zero - numerals 
Zeus - Dyaus 
zodiac - calendar 
ZOROASTRIANISM 
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